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THE  REAL   SHELLEY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


WILLTAM  GODWIN. 

Mr.  Kegan  Pkul'it  IcuccutadM  —  Godwin's  Earlj  Storj  — Froin  SociniaQisin 
to  DteifliD—  IntheSerricBuf  Publtsbera — llneK-'Wotk^PlJitieaiJattiee — 
Calfi  iriBwww— TpiapcmnCfi  iind  Kriigmlity  —  fiodwin's  two  imprudent 
iniagM —  lib  conae^iueDt  Impovemlinirnt — His  p^rfton&l  Appeimnce 
— IlbHpeecli  and  Mnriivr  —  Ilia  morbid  Vanity — Hiit  Sfiinitix-nrjui  for 
lii»  Diiniil}'  —  His  IVnt'VitUinva  and  llunir«>ty  —  (iu<kL  Elimbatid  Ktid  (n>w] 
Filher  — Lixikiiig  oiil  for  ■  suitable  Yooiig  Woman  — Mary  WoJUtout- 
aaft  -Godwin's  K<^rd  for  h«r  —  Mary  b  Heaven  —  A  lIUgLted  Xkiojr. 

To  guard  against  imputations  of  error,  that  may  be  unjustly 
n)refenv>d  agniniit  thiH  work  on  the  autliorifv  of  itnotWr  man  of 
letters,  it  ii  neodful  for  mp  to  uill  ultimtion  to  c^erttun  inaccu- 
racies of  Mr.  Kegfln   Paul'ii  chief  literary  performance.     In 
Chapter  VU.,  Vol.   II.,  of    WiUiam  Oodtrin ;    hin  FrirtuU  and 
ContetH}jorarie9,    Mr.    Kegan    Paul    remarks,   'The    attraction 
■  vhicli  Godwin'M  socioty  always  {K)»8ossciI  For  young  men  )im 
often  been  notit-«d,  nor  did  it  decrease  as  years  pasArK  on.    Two 
,  young  men  were  drawTi  to  him  in  the  year  ISI 1,  fin^l  with  xeal 
[for  intellect iial  pursuits,  and  desiring  help  from  Godwin.    They 
'  were  different  in  their  circumstances,  bnt  were  hoth  unlinppy, 
and  both  died  young.     The  first  was  a  lad  named  Patrickson, 
the  second  Percy  Uysshc  Shelley.'     In  this  characteristiu  son- 
^lenoe,  Mr.   Kegun   Paul  mnkeii  at  lea-^t  three  bitmders.      As 
*ntrickson  was  corresponding  with  William  Godwin   in  De- 
^cnmbur,  1810,  (he  youth  was  drawn  to  the  man  of  letters  before 
ISI 1.     As  Sliflley  never  sow  William  Godwin,  uover  wrote  htm 
u  line,  btiforo  18It2  (though  Mr.  Denie  Florence  MacCarlhy  stales 
otherwise,  on  the  strength  of  a  misread  passage  of  one  of  the 
Oxonian  ShoUoy's  epistles),  ho  certainly  did  nut  make  U'xlwiu'a 
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acquiiintano^-.ilJ:  Ifill.     As  he  waa  corrcspondinfj  wiili  him  for 

many  lunotts  IVfore  he  BCt  eyes  on  him,  Shelley  was  not  in  tho 

firat  injjtitnre  drawn  to  the  author  of  PoHtical  Jmiict  by  hia 

social  clionns.     It  is  churact^iristic  of  Mr.  Kegan  Puul  that  the 

pUgc  on'  which  he  declares  Patrieksijn  to  have  made  Godwin's 

. -iicqhaintance,  rvo  earlier  than   Iftll,  faces  the  very  pflg:e  that 

» '..•'akhlhit-'t  the  greater  purl  of  a  letter  from  the  man  of  letters  Xc 

'»•.'*.  his  ill-fated /iroi'^;/^',  dated  '  Skinner  Street,  London,  December 

:••'     18th,  IHIO.' 

At  the  opening  uf  Ihe  next  cbapl^r  of  his  book  of  blunders, 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul  holds  stoutly  to  his  statcineul  that  Shelley 
and  Godwin  were  in  cnrrespfindeneo  twelve  months  befure  they 
exchiinjc^xl  letLertt.  In&toad  of  l>ciiig  headcKl  *  1812-14,' lu  it 
wouhl  liavo  bei;n,  had  it  not  been  for  this  droll  misconcoption, 
C'haptiT  VIII..  Vol.  II.,  of  tho  hook  is  headed  'The  Shelloys, 
1811-11,'  and  opens  with  a  short  paragraph  containing  Iheeo 
worda,  *  The  tirat  notice  of  Shelley  lu  the  Godwin  Diaries 
in  nnder  date  January  Gth,  1811.  "Write  to  Shelley.'"  To 
Lei^^htL'u  thL'  coui'uKiuu,  for  wtiieh  I  um  sluv  \o  think  Godwin's 
diury  iu  any  degree  accountable,  the  biographer  says  in  him 
next  parasniph,  '  Shelley  wn.s  at  this  time  living  at  Ke«n'ick, 
iu  (he  eiilier  and  happier  Aayii  of  hi.s  marriage  with  I[a^^ie^ 

Westbrook He  hod  already,  in  this  manner,  made 

the  acquaintance  of  Leigh  Hunt,  when,  in  January,  iHll,  he 
wrote  thus  to  Godwin  ': — the  letter  thus  submitted  to  the 
reader's  notice  being  Shelley's  well-known  first  letter  to 
Owlwlu,  which  appears  in  Hogg's  Life  nniler  the  right  date, 
'  January  .'ird,  1812,'  hut  in  Mr.  Krgan  Paul'-s  medley  of  mis- 
takes under  the  wrong  date  of  '  Januarj-  iird,  IHll.*  As 
Shelley's  first  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  was  da1<^  2nd  Mutfh,  1811, 
it  was  not  written  before  iJnl  January.  1811.  As  I>i-igh  Hunt 
took  no  notico  of  tbut  letter,  Shelley  did  not  make  I^'igh  Hunt's 
acquaintance  by  writing  it,  Tliuugh  Leigh  Hunt  saw  and  spoke 
with  Sbellry  ou  one  or  two  oeoiuiiiiiis  of  earlier  time,  he  cannot 
be  fuirl}'  said  to  have  made  hi»  iiequaiutunce  before  a  day  long 
subHf(|uent  to  3rd  Febmary,  1815. 

What  an  aspemblage  of  errors  in  half-a-puge  of  print !  It 
is  conceivable  ihut  the  ui^ualty  careful  Godwin  in  his  diary 
gave  the  wrong  number  to  the  new  year, — a  mistake  made 
o«5casionally  even  by  precise  journalists.  But  if  it  was  bo, 
iiuit«ad  of  bemg  luialed  by  the  slip  into  a  serira  of  bud  bluuUvrti, 
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__^      Paul  should  have  detected  and  amended  it.     Here 
the  list  <jf  blunders : — 

JflMHt/er  Ko.  1.— A  wrong  date  of  1811  for  1812  at  the 
head  of  the  chapter. 

Jihnder  Ko.  2. — The  same  wrong  date  to  the  extract  from 
diary. 

lUuudfr  No.  3. — The   same   yrrong  date  in  the  author'a 
oiigiuid  writing. 

Btuiuter  No.  4. — Tho  some  error  in  the  dnte  given  to  the 
letter. 

Xliuiidfir  No.  G. — The  hiog^pher's  own  mistake  of  suj'ing 

t  Shelley  was  living'  at  KeHirick  in  Jaiiuaiy,  181 1, — months 

fore  his  expulsion  from  Oxford. 

BluHiirr  No.  G. — The  liiof'niphor'.'t  own  mistake  of  saying 

,t  Shelley  and  Harriett  Westbrook  were  hnnhand  and  wife  on 

ird  January,  IHll, — eight  calendar  months  before  the  date  of 

leir  wedding. 

Btttttder  No.  7. — The  biognipher's  own  mistake  of  saying 
hnllry's   first   letter   lo   Leigh   Hunt   vaa  dated   before   'Jrd 
January,  1811. 

Blunder  No.  8. — Tho  hiugraphor'B  owu  mistake  of  siiying 
Shellfy  made  Ix-igh  Hunt's  iK-tiuaiutance  by  writiug  th;it  U'tler. 
liliimh-r  Nv.  0. — The  biogi;«plier'»*  own  itiiiitake  (vf  years), 
aching  the  dale  when  Shelley  made  Tjcigh  Tluut's  aequaiutauce. 
Xine  errors  of  fact  in  half-a-page  of  light  print  by  a  geutle- 
utau  who  has  put  hini5i.'lf  before  the  world  as  an  authority  on 
iiuit(cr>i  of  Shelleynn  ttor}',  and  ifho  in  <loing  90  has  done  not 
a  little  for  the  obscuration  of  the  recoi"d.  Mr.  Kegim  I'uul  i« 
one  of  those  accurate  writers,  from  whom  Mr.  Fn.>ude  hu 
warned  me  not  to  differ.  In  due  course  something  more  will  be 
^H»aid  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  serviees  to  Shelleyan  roMtarch,  but  for 
^Hthe  moment  readers  are  invJtefl  to  give  their  attention  to  a  more 
^Hziotablo  man  of  lettcra. 

^"  Bom  at  Wisbech,  Co.  Cambridge,  on  3rd  March,  1756, 
William  Uodwin  was  in  his  tifty-sislh  year  when  he  received 
Shelley's  letter  of  entreaty  for  sj-mpathy  and  guidance.  Tho 
acm  of  a  l)issenting  minister,  who  never  rose  to  any  eminence 
or  a  higher  Rii|)end  than  60/.  a-year  in  his  vocation,  William 
Godwin  was  reared  amongst  ]MH>ple  of  lowly  fortune  and  rude 
manners,  in  the  eastern  eonntieH,  ret'oivin;,'  in  hh  bovhood.  from 
tcKchcns  uf  uo  singular  efficiency,  an  educalbn.  ueVi^Qt  ^icoi!t\^ 


bettor  nor  greatly  worae  than  the  training  ordinarily  fpvcn  to 
Kngliiih  boys  of  his  social  dir^ec  tn  Ifao  later  half  of  the  last 
century.  On  escaping  from  these  schoolmasters,  one  of  whom 
he  had  sen'ed  in  tho  fujmcity  of  au  ufthor.  the  future  man  oC 
letters  went  to  thy  Ifoxton  College  in  order  to  qualify  himj*elf 
for  Iiiii  father's  calling;  and  on  leaving  that  seminary  he  oiHoi- 
ated  for  a  few  years  as  a  Non-conforining  minister,  [jrc-aehing 
imd  otherniso  labouring  in  a  way  of  life  for  which  ho  soon 
discoTcred  his  uufitneai?,  firat  at  Ware  in  Hertfonlahire.  then 
at  Stowroarket  in  Suffolk,  and  then  at  Beaf^onnfield,  Co.  Bucks, 
A  volume  of  sermons,  published  some  while  after  their  delivery 
to  rural  congregations,  stiU  remaina  in  evidence  that  if  Godwin 
in  hi(»  dnys  of  irregular  reverence  was  as  good  a  preacher  as  the 
average  Non-conforming  'pulpiteers  nf  his  period,  Diasentcrs 
were  edi6ed  in  George  the  Third's  earlier  time  with  worse 
sermons  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Krelong  the  young  minister  discoTcrcd  that  ho  could  not 
believe  what  he  was  bound  to  teach.  'ITiot  from  manhood'a 
threshold  ho  was  more  than  slightly  disposed  to  religious  scep- 
ticism is  shown  by  the  curious  dispuUition  he  held  on  paper, 
during  his  lost  year  at  Hoxton,  with  a  fellow-student,  the  quea- 
tion  of  the  iitrietly  private  and  confidential  controversy  being 
the  existence  of  the  Deity.  Could  ho  havo  proved  to  hta 
aotiafoction  tho  existence  of  the  Almighty,  Godwin  conceived 
he  would  be  troubled  by  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
nor  by  any  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  refinements  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  Under  these  circumstances  Godwin  took 
tho  negative  side  in  the  secret  controversy,  hoping  that  his 
nrguments  would  be  demolished  and.  his  faith  setth^d  by  his 
felluw-collegiiin.  The  rceuU  of  the  conflict  does  not  appear. 
FossibI}'  the  pitj}er  war  satisfied  tho  doubter  that  ho  could 
ooDMiientiounly  enter  the  miuistry.  If  bo,  it  only  suppressed 
for  a  period  the  doubts  that  determined  Godwin  a  few  years 
later  to  seek  another  means  of  livelihood.  At  Beaconslield 
(17i^^})  he  was  converted  to  Socinianism  by  Priestley's  imtifutes. 
Five  ye[irs  later  ho  had  passed  through  Suciniunism  Into  Deism. 

On  btH^oming  a  Unitarian  he  took  the  oixlinary  course  of  a 
young  muu  who,  too  poor  to  live  in  idlunoss,  and  too  hone«t  to 
lire  by  daily  falsehood,  possesses  studious  tastes  and  literary 
aptitude.  Cuuiing  to  Loudon  he  sought  eutplo,i,'ment  of  the 
/>ubJJ9ber«,  and  contrived  to  Uvu  hardly,  painfully,  temperately. 


W  a  Inok-makcr  arid  publiolier's  hii<:k,  wbiUt  hu  persisted  in  the 
labours  of  a  titud^ut.  Producing  in  bix  twi'Dty-ui^blh  ycur  a 
Li/e  of  Lord  Chatfmm,  (or  which  he  got  nothing,  and  the  I)e/eitce 
of  the  Rm-kingham  Party,  for  wrhich  Stockdale  paid  hiiii  live 
guineas,  he  went  on  reading  strenuoiwly  and  writing  a«  he  beet 
could, — throwing  off  articles  for  the  Engiuih  Hencic  at  two 
gtuneas  a-eheet,  luming  out  forgotten  uovel»  for  whi<.-b  he  was 
paid  from  Ave  to  twenty  guineas,  translating  for  Murray  the 
French  5IS.  Mt^moirs  of  Simon  Lord  Lomt ;  doing  whatt-vor 
work  canio  to  hand,  lill  he  was  appointed  at  sixty  guinciis  per 
annum  to  write  the  historical  part  of  Robinson's  iWir  Anmtat 
RfgUtfv,  and  to  contribnte  nrtide-s  to  the  Political  /Tf-i-n/rf,— two 
engogempnts  thut,  roming  to  him  in  hi«  thirtieth  year,  gave  him 
at  the  same  timo  a  sonsc  of  iiucccsa  and  a  sense  of  finaiu-ial 
security. 

The  poverty  and  hardship,  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
from  childhood  till  he  dropt  the  title  of  '  llevert-nd  '  and  deter- 
mined to  live  honeaily  by  the  pen  instead  of  living  dishonestly 
by  the  pulpil,  were  serviceable  to  the  Iwoksclters'  htu^k,  whom 
they  hu^  taught  how  to  live  with  iHinifort  and  conlontment  on 
a  precarious  number  of  weekly  shillings.  The  young  man,  who 
dined  sufheicntly  well  on  a  chop  and  [mtiito,  and  conceived  him- 
self to  have  dined  luxuriously  ai'tcr  consuming  u  large  beefl^tvuk 
and  a  pint  of  porter,  had  in  some  respects  the  advantage  of 
lilerari'  conipetit^iPB,  who  logvtlier  with  higher  culture  had 
acquired  at  <.>ifunl  or  Cambridge  ii  taste  for  higher  living.  On 
approaching  middle  life  he  could,  however,  hare  afforded  to 
relinquie-h  the  frugal  habits  formed  duriug  his  early  struggles. 
The  persevering  hack,  who  steadily  prosecuted  various  studies 
whilst  toiling  for  the  publishers ;  the  religious  inquirer,  tvho 
paased  through  Sociiii:U)i!>m  on  his  way  from  Calvinism  tu  Deism; 
the  resolute  Radical,  who  Bought  the  justification  of  his  political 
sentiments  in  philosophical  principles,  whilst  living  in  close 
fricnd*hip  with  Thomas  Ilolcroft,  and  cordial  good  fellowship 
with  Thomas  Paine,  was  a  roan,  certain  to  achieve  eminence 
Huoncr  or  later  in  the  republic  of  letters.  If  it  came  to  him  less 
than  soon,  celebrity  came  to  Godwin  none  too  late  for  its  perfect 
enjo}Tnent.  He  was  still  in  his  Ihirtv-eighth  year,  when  he 
publishod  PoUiiral  Justice,' — the  work  for  which  Robinson  is 
said  to  have  paid  him,  at  different  times,  suias  amounting  to  n 
thousand  guineas  ;  the  work  thai  made  him  famous  m  a  teacher 


of  pbilosftpliical  Radicalism.  If  it  made  him  tlie  besl-abi 
mail  of  the  three  kingtloms,  thi«  daring  and  iu  9ome  reaj 
superlatively  un-sound  book  rendered  him  the  idol  of  political 
enthusiasts  in  every  quarter  of  the  countr}*.  Fnalluring  in 
d^iga,  repellent  in  style,  usually  gunrdefl  in  expresrtion,  sold 
at  a  price  that  kept  it  from  the  bands  of  the  multitude  whom  it 
was  intended  chiefly  to  benefit,  the  frigid  and  passionless  work, 
whoso  principles  could  not  fail  to  make  it  regarded  with  dis- 
favour  by  the  majority  of  the  wealthier  class,  jwssesscd  no 
feature  or  quulity,  apart  from  its  attractive  title,  lU  aims  and  its 
generul  audacity,  to  humour  the  popular  taste  and  win  popular 
applause.  For  such  a  work  shrewd  judges  of  the  book-market 
might  well  hove  predicted  commercial  failure.  It  was,  however, 
successful  from  every  point  of  view.  .Successful  for  its  imme- 
diate and  later  effect  on  tho  readers  it  wax  especially  inteudeil 
to  influentie,  it  was  fortunate  iu  a  >talc  that  exceeded  the  autiui- 
pations  of  author  and  publisher,  and  fortunate  iu  the  determina- 
tion of  tho  Government  to  take  no  measures  to  check  its  circula- 
tion. 

I*ubli(ihed  in  1793,  PolUical  Justice  was  still  rising  in  public 
esteem,  when  Godwin  produced  (in  May  1794)  Caleb  WUIinm*  ; 
a  novel  that  was  largely  indebted  for  its  singular  popularity  to 
the  infliicuco  of  the  political  treatise.  The  books  may  be  sfiid 
to  have  run  together,  and  uuil«d  iu  placing  their  author  amongst 
(he  most  famous  writers  of  his  generation, — the  success  of  the 
novel  stimulating  the  success  of  the  scientific  study,  wbiUt 
admiration  of  the  philosopher's  reasonings  quickened  the  interest 
in  bis  work  of  fancy.  WHiilnt  readers  haistened  eagerly  from 
the  tale  of  ten-or  to  tho  work  of  uiiemotiiMUil  demonstration, 
others  passed  with  curiosity  from  the  volumes  of  the  jwHtical 
philosopher  to  the  pages  of  the  enthralling  story.  In  the  annals 
of  English  letters  there  is  no  other  case  of  an  author,  aehicving 
almost  at  the  same  moment  so  senautional  a  celebrity  in  two  such 
different  departments  of  literary  enterprise. 

In  the  days  when  Political  Jiisfiiv  and  Caleb  WilliaatH  were 
new  ]iteratun%  eminently  successful  authors  derived  less  emolu- 
ment from  ibeir  most  popular  writings,  than  comes  now-a-duya 
to  authorti  of  iiiferiiir  merit  from  works  of  only  average  |M>pu- 
larity.  But  putting  him  in  pecuniary  ease  for  the  moment, 
Godwin's  double  triumph  (though  be  sold  tho  novel  for  a 
curiously  small  sum^  placed  him  in  a  position  that,  to  a  man 
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Off  his  indiwtrv  and  frugal  habits,  wm  a  promiao  of  Bocurity 
from  finflnoial  discomfort,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  power  of 
working,  and  pcrsiittcd  in  the  woys  of  prudence.  Tliiit  he  wuh 
not  Ukoly  to  foil  into  poverty  through  soU-induIgence  apiwared 
from  his  wav  of  liring  when  fortiint^  smiled  upon  liirn.  Remain' 
ing  in  the  little  house  in  S«nii*rs  Town,  where  his  yoirly 
expenditure  never  exceeded  130/.,  ho  showed  no  diaposition 
either  for  tlie  pleasures  of  luxury  or  the  pleasures  of  ostentation. 

How  come  it  that  the  man  of  letters,  m  averse  to  every  kind 
at  prodigality,  dropt  in  a  few  years  into  the  very  trouble*  from 
which  his  industry  jind  teniptinmce  iK»eine<l  certain  to  preserve 
him,  and,  after  falling  into  poverty  in  life's  raidillc  term,  whilst 
the  produetioiifi  of  his  pen  were  still  fairly  remunerative,  passwl 
the  hmg  remainder  of  his  laborious  years  in  one,  vain  humiliat- 
ing conflict  with  financial  cmbarnissmcnt  ?  The  answer  is  that, 
with  every  good  reason  for  persisting  in  celibacy,  and  no  single 
sound  excQso  for  surrcudering  the  advantages  of  singleness,  he 
made  two  iiui>rudent  marriage«, — the  second  of  which  wuj«  only 
a  few  degree*  less  iaoprudeut  and  unfortunate  than  the  earlier 
■Uiance  with  Mary  WoUstunecraft.  Iti  other  than  financial 
ts  Godwin  suffered  severely  from  these  unions.  It  might 
almost  he  thought  that  the  divine  jxiwers,  who  have  been 
OMumcd  to  concern  tbcmsolvcs  especially  with  the  affairs  of 
loTCTB,  determined  to  punish  the  arch-malignerof  lawful  matri- 
mony, by  luring  him  into  the  estate  be  had  decriwl,  and  then 
rendering  him  a  signal  example  of  some  of  llie  evils  that  may 
ensue  from  wedlock.  It  is  strange  that  the  man,  who  in  celi- 
Iwitie  freedom  spoke  so  hardly  of  marriage,  ciulured  in  l;Ltertimo 
80  much  from  the  honourable  estate  he  hail  wanuni  others  t«> 
■roid.  Strange  also  that,  instead  of  being  coutinnod  in  bin 
philowphie.  dieapprovul  of  wedlock  by  what  he  endui'cd  in  his 
own  person  from  marriage,  he  survived  his  repugnance  to  the 
whilom  detefltableinstitutiim.and  towards  the  close  of  his  career 
stoutly  Miainlaini'd  he  had  never  regretted  cither  of  the 
marriages   for  whicb   he   paid   so  dearly. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  a  sane  biographer  to  «Tite  jt>f 
William  Godwin  with  enthiisiaam,  or  any  kind  of  eordiul  admira- 
tion, no  fair  rme  can  deny  that,  if  he  was  deficient  in  the  graces 
reqtiisitfl  for  a  hero  of  biographical  romance,  the  author  of 
PofHiffi/  Juaiief  poi^aeflHed  several  admirable  qualities.  To  take 
a  fuir  view  of  the  man,  who  suffered  severely  lor  kiudiiCM  shown 
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to  Shcllcy.  readers  should  toss  aside  ns  a  mere  liumnrous  fubri- 
catioD  Miss  Alitford's  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  bookseller 
of  Skinner  Street  ustxl  to  go  'down  on  his  kni-es,  flourishing  a 
drawn  dag^r '  at  Shelley'a  feet,  and  '  tlireiuen  ui  atab  himself 
if  hid  dutiful  Hon-in-law  would  not  ucecpt  hU  billfl.*  They  munt 
also  throw  awoy  as  vilo  tattle  oil  the  stories  of  William 
Qodwin'a  delight  at  finding  himself  the  father-in-law  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  might  some  day  be  a  baronet.  What- 
ever his  failings,  William  Owlwin  was  no  surh  creulure  as 
theite  auecdoles  imply, — no  such  imob  as  HDobn  have  dnOared 
him.  In  the  finoneiat  dilBcultie«  uf  bin  lai«>r  time,  and  in 
thu  nioi-ut  debatMimcnt  that  almost  invariably  rctiult«  in  soiiih 
degree  from  long  cxposaro  to  such  diffieulties.  he  was  capable 
of  begging  for  gifts  from  exalted  persons,  and  getting  up  a 
|)ecuuiary  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  bis  onoi  public 
services.  Hut  these  were  the  acts  of  his  declining  Hge>  when 
his  brain  was  losing  iU  alertne5.s  uud  bis  pen  its  cunning ;  when 
publishers  treated  bim  coldly  us  a  man  *uo  longer  what  be  was,' 
and  children  (not  biH  own)  hung  about  him.  asking  him,  nut 
only  for  bread,  but  for  costly  edueatiuu.  They  were  also  acts 
done  in  a  period  when  men  of  tetters  were  taught  by  social 
uRJiye  to  be  something  less  than  self-dependent.  At  his  worst, 
Godwin  never  (like  Ivcigb  Hunt)  Houglit  the  gifts  of  rich  people 
ID  order  that  he  might  enjoy  indolence  and  luxuries.  Kver 
industrious  to  the  utmost  of  bis  ability,  and  evrr  glad  to  be  so, 
(jodwin  at  tbu  worst  sought  help  only  that  be  might  be  more 
helpful  to  those  wbo  were  dependent  on  him.  Horeover, 
Godwin  was  one  of  the  men  who  have  so  stroug  a  title  to  the 
world's  tenderness  and  even  to  its  reverence,  that  whilst  grati- 
tude enjoins  un  to  judge  them  at  their  best,  justice  forbids  us  to 
judge  them  at  their  worwt. 

Flatterod  on  Nortbcoto's  canvas,  and  flattered  still  more  in 
Mr.  Eegan  Paul's  photograph  of  Northcote's  picture,  William 
Godwin's  presence  was  on  the  whole  by  no  means  agreeably 
impressive ;  but  for  the  badness  of  the  worst  feature  of  bis  more 
remarkable  than  pleasing  countenance  he  was  almost  compen- 
sated by  the  goodness  of  his  eyes.  'He  bos,'  Soulhey  WTOte  in 
1797,  'large  noble  eyes,  and  a  nose, — oh,  must  alwrniiiablenoael 
Language  is  not  viiuperutiouit  enough  to  descrilie  Urn  effect  uf 
its  downward  elongation.'  Interfering  with  the  effect  of  a 
shapely  mouth,  tbia  grotcMquuly  elongated  nose  seemed  set  uu 
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moving  down  to  the  ctin  of  corrcBponding  prominence.  From 
th«  portrait  to  which  reference  ha»  WeD  made,  Godwin  seemx  in 
his  earlier  middle  age  to  have  had  a  %"iHage  remarbuble  rathi^r 
for  tenuity  than  maiwiveness ;  hut  Hogg'it  account  of  the  philo- 
•ophcr'a  appfuranoo  nffords  c.-ridcncc'  that  dch'cflcy  v&a  nn  charac- 
teristic (if  the  Skimier-Stri'^l  bovkwller'n  personal  aspect.  It 
vould  have  bwn  well  if,  on  dropping  hi*  title  to  reverence,  the 
young  fitf^'ratfur  had  also  dropt  tho  garb  and  mnnner  that  long 
afterwarfls  reminded  beholders  of  hit*  original  calling.  When 
he  dined  UU-A-tMc,  and  for  the  first  time  with  William  Godwin, 
Hogg  nhwrvcd  that  the  '  Hbort,  «tout,  thickset  old  man,  of  very 
fair  complexion,'  and  a  head  no  less  remarkable  for  baldness 
than  magnitude,  had  altogether  Iho  '  appearance  of  n  Di»f«enting 
minister  ; ' — a  slalcnicnt  to  Iw  regarded  as  sufficient  teatimony 
that  tlie  author  of  OiM  Wii/iunut  had  not  altogt-ther  the  appuar- 
uioo  of  a  gi>nt]cmaii,  at  leoNt  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ho^,  ever 
diiwiainfu!  of  Disgcnters. 

Another  thing  to  come  under  the  saucy  young  Templar's 
uoU<»  was  that,  whilst  liaving  altogether  the  '  appearance  of  a 
Dissenting  miuister.'  hiii  conipaiiion  lucked  the  c4dloi[uiuI 
address  of  u  gentleman  of  »ociety  and  breeding.  His  arti- 
culation wanted  ditstiiictnetui,  and  hiti  uneasy  utterance  w&s 
attended  by  a  »hon'  of  effort  and  distress,  that  might  almost  be 
<'udled  an  inijK-diinent.  Itut  though  painful  on  being  noticed 
for  the  fifHt  time,  this  difficulty  ceaite^l  to  trouble  listenent  when 
they  grew  accustomed  to  it.  and  even  gave  an  agreeable  di«- 
tiuctivt'nt■^!t  to  a  somewhat  harxh  and  diseordant  voice. 

William  Godwin's  moral  nature  rcaemblcd  his  appearance 
and  manner,  iti  comprising  several  agreeable  and  commendable 
qoslitiea,  without  being  altogether  pleasing  or  in  any  degree 
Temarkahle  for  dignity.  To  the  last,  also,  it  rcMmiblcd  them  in 
affording  indications  of  the  humility  of  hi.«  original  condition  and 
earlier  circumstances.  The  man  of  intellect,  whose  costume  and 
bearing  reminded  people  that  he  hod  formerly  been  a  iJisAcoting 
minister  in  small  market^towns,  never  survived  the  tniluenee  of 
the  fund  conventicle ;  never  outlive<l  (he  nocial  influences  of  the 
hnrohle  and  nnrefinecl  iMviple,  wlio  had  numniiided  him  in  his 
days  of  inini»1erial  uerviee.  Tlie  egregious  vanity,  that  oni- 
iiiat«d  him  from  youth  to  old  age,  was  not  the  almost  generous 
infirmity  to  bo  observed  in  the  elegant  and  reiincd,  but  the 
^_    mean  and  despicable  vanity  of  the  rude  und  rul gar-minded. 
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Ever  uccesKible  to  flatterers,  he  swullowed  the  groiiseet  udulo- 
tioDH  with  kw'ii  roli^h  ; — "with  ludicrous  grLtnl,  if  it  were 
proparu^l  for  his  palate  by  feminine  artiliw.  A\'lieu  tlie  post- 
man laid  a  letter  on  liie  Skinner-Street  shop-counter,  the 
philosopher's  coiinteiiauce  flushed  if  he  saw  himsrlf  d<>si<fTiatod 
ill  the  superwription  '  Mr.  Godwin,'  intstetid  of  '  Wi]linm 
Oodwin,  e*(fHtW.' 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  numerous  good  qunlities,  TTf 
was,  upon  the  whole,  truthful  and  honest ;  just  to  men  he  disliked 
and  principles  he  disapproved,  and  altogether  the  hencvolont 
man  he  commended  himself  for  being.  In  all  that  re!at<^d  to 
his  opinions  on  polities,  religion,  and  the  social  virtues,  and  his 
woya  of  promulgating  and  enforcing  those  opinions,  he  was 
sincere  aa  sunlight,  nnd  abfiolulely  cantlen-s.  The  only  fault  of 
his  syniputhetiu  and  judicio»«  benevolence  wiik  thai,  it  wmeliniM 
exceeded  his  means.  Alike  in  the  days  when  ho  was  a  needy 
hack,  in  his  brief  t(>mi  of  prortjH'rity,  and  in  the  long  period  of 
his  financial  difficultie«,  poor  people  hung  about  him  nnd  had 
money  from  him.  IJenetioent  to  his  indigent  relutivew,  he  wiw 
no  lew?  beneficent  to  pt'rsoQS  nut  of  his  kindred.  The  interest 
he  displayed  in  young  men,  and  the  pains  he  took  for  their 
mental,  luorul,  and  muteriul  welfare,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. From  the  date  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  Woll- 
stonecnift,  he  was  a  bright  example  of  domestic  virtue.  A  good 
husband  to  that  curious  woman,  who,  during  their  brief  associa- 
tion, tried  him  not  a  little  with  her  captious  and  querulous 
temper;  he  wao  a  good  huubund  to  his  second  wife,  who  (though 
by  no  means  so  bad  a  person  nn  the  wilder  Shelleyan  enthusiasts 
would  hare  u«  believe)  tried  him  for  a  long  j)eriod  almost  as 
vexatiously  as  Sliiry  '\^'olL^tonec^Jl^t  tried  him  for  a  short  one. 
A  man  ia  not  to  be  extolled  for  being  gond  to  bj*  own  children. 
Kut  it  is  inueh  to  Godwin's  credit  that,  whilst  he  was  a  g04»d 
father  to  bis  daughter  by  Mar}*  Wollstonccraft,  nnd  to  his  son  by 
hia  second  wife,  he  «*a3  quite  aa  good  a  father  to  his  three  step- 
children—to Mary  Wollstonecraft's  illegitimate  daughter  Kanny, 
to  Charles  (lainnout  ((he  aecond  Mrs.  Godwin's  aon  by  her 
former  husliaiul),  and  to  Charles's  sister  Jane, — the  Jano  Clair- 
niont  a/ias  Claire  of  Hyronio  story. 

But  though  ho  is  to  bo  respected  for  all  these  gotxl,  honest. 
wholesome  qmdities,  it  remains;  that  GcKlwin's  unemotional 
nature  and  uurvfiued  homcliacds  forbid  the  biographer  to  writo 
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rapturously  about  him.  No  conBtdcrablc  man  of  letter!)  has,  in 
recent  times  !>"*"  more  curiously  wanting  in  tlic  mental,  mornl, 
and  persoDul  graces,  wbicU  the  £uni-y  it>  upl  to  u8.sociato  with 
famous  followers  of  the  bigher  arts.  Tlumgli  ho  wrote  many 
m»veU  {oito  of  them  being  u  tulc  of  no  miuumiuurt  vigour),  he  was 
curiunsly  wanting  in  romuntiu  forvmu-  und  tinuginativcnesa. 
Thou}fh  he  was  unibitious  of  ^rriting  for  tho  slugc,  and  mjide 
several  essays  in  dramatic  literature,  he  was  alwoliilcly  devoid 
of  poetical  scnsibilily.  Capable  of  tinu,  though  cold,  fricnd- 
ship,  he  was  absolutely  incajmble  of  love.  A^Tien  it  occunvd  to 
him,  in  his  twenty-ninth  yeur,  that  lie  might  as  well  have  a  wife 
to  cook  his  daily  chop  and  look  after  his  shirt- but tona,  he  cora- 
iniK)(i<m<Kl  his  slater  to  \ot)k.  out  for  a  suituhk'  young  woman.  In 
middle-age.  when  he  clipped  from  ordinary  friendship  into  a 
closer  alliance  with  Mary  AVull«toaecraft,  ho  was  careful  t"  pi"0- 
Tide  himiiM.*lf  with  ii  jweuliar  and  private  lodging  at  a  convcuieut 
<liatanco  from  their  common  home  in  'The  Polygon,'  Somers 
Town,  in  onler  that  he  might  be  able  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
well  out  of  her  way.  Some  ton  or  twelve  months  lalor,  Sfary 
"NrolUtonet-raft  was  on  her  doath-bed,  sinking  tranquilly,  even 
happily,  out  of  thia  life,  under  the  soothing  influence  of  an 
anodyne,  given  her  a  short  time  before  by  her  medical  attendant. 
*0h,  Godwin,  I  am  in  heaven  !'  she  ejaculated,  in  gratitude  for 
the  eiTecl  of  the  medicine,  io  her  hasbund,  wtumling  over  her. 
*Tnu  mean,  my  dear,'  he  rq}licd  with  more  aoU-coimnand  than 
tcndeme»-4,  '  that  your  physical  .■*ensation«  are  ^mewhat  easier.' 
It  is  all  well,  and  verj'  amusing,  for  5Ir.  Kcgun  Paul  to  gu»h 
orer  tho  '  blight '  that  came  to  Godwin's  heart  and  life,  from 
his  *untinu'ou.s*  Io*w  of  the  womun  he  never  loved, — the  woman 
who-so  Icndi-rvKt  fwlings  lor  liim  differed  widely  fmni  the  emo- 
tions uf  luve.  Hut  rintders  of  thiH  page  can  need  no  assurance 
that  tho  maleriuliiit,  who  reproved  his  wife  eo  drolly  for  thinking 
liersi-lf  in  Lcavcu,  never  took  her  to  his  embrace  because  he 
thought  her  an  angel. 
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U4ItT  WOLLSTOXECILUT. 

Th«  new  Settler  in  OaaTgo  Street,  BlttckfriMs— Mary'ii  earlier  Story  — 
A\'omati  of  Letitfra—  Her  live  Veara'  W'urli  —  Ilpr  AltaclimeiU  tu  Mr. 
JobiuMi — Cot«riut  of  I'liiloeopbical  lindicnlUro  —  A»ti~Jartilm  on  the 
Vrw  (.'onlract  —  Godwin's  Apostasy—  I-'nini  Itlnckfmra  t,i  Swn?  Street 
— Till"  tSlul  V'Ci >in«"«  n  iiioi(i>h  Womliti  —  INt  I'lmwcn  fi'r  FiiwU  —  Ht!r 
ApjM^Bl  to  Mrs,  Fii«eli — Mt.  Kefnin  Paul's  trtranp^  TreatiDPtit  of  Mr. 
luio«"les^J?iifW*  of  W'otiian —i*\a\\\  ypwcli  itnd  (.'oaiwuefs  —  Man' 
goes  to  I'aris — Sbc  mokes  Imlay'i)  Actjuiuulatico  —  Uur  A£ci|niKt)ou» 
with  bun  at  the  nnrtier — Their  Assorintinii  in  Fnw  I^re — Mr.  Krj^n 
I'fliJ  »])cnlu  di'liberatiily  — Tits  A]>olL>py  for  Mary's  Action— llr  fftll» 
betwic!4>u  Two  Stools  —  Wifa  in  the  i-ytffl  of  Ood  and  Man — Lt*llCT« 
to  Imlny  —  IlailneM  of  Mary's  Temiier — Her  ciiii*enufiit  (Junrreb  with 
Imlsy  —  Her  Sonw  of  Shunu  nt  Ii4*r  rwsition  —  Birth  vf  hi;r  illi'^ritiniatw 
Child  — Her  Withdrawal  from  France  —  iler  Xorwegian  Tnp — Hvt 
Wivtehediii'uKiiid  Un(p'  —  Djpdolulion  of  the  Krc«  Lovu  I'arctii^nhip — 
ilary's  Attt-mpt  to  cummit  StiiciJu  —  Was  aim  out  of  her  MiiidF  —  Uor 
Cnion  with  Godwin  in  Free  Love— Tlioir  miliAcqiu^nt  Marriage  — Thar 
8quiil>l>W  and  ISff^n-ncfs — Tlioir  I(ftiighlcr"»  IJinli  —  Mary  Wolktone- 
cmft'ii  llenth — Mr*.  Shelley's  biographical  Inacciu-ncies. 

On  or  about  St.  Michael's  Dny  of  17H7,  ii  ivomim,  wliO!?o  drcaa 
bctmycd  nn  uiifcmininc  indiftV-renoi'  to  the  rcfiiiempiits  of  cos- 
tiunc,  uiid  whose  in(olH}»cnt  couuleuonce  possp*tcd  no  benuty 
sujwrior  to  ordinary  fomcliness,  took  posacMsion  of  hor  new 
quarters  m  a  atnall  house  in  Georgt?  Street,  Uluckfriars,  ivhich 
hud  been  hired  for  her  oceupatiou,  and  provided  with  a  few 
UDedful  articles  of  fumituiT,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  the 
boakiH-'lier  and  piiblislier  of  St.  I'uiirs  Cmin-liviinl.  K<i  lunger 
young,  though  euurtesy  would  titilL  style  lier  »o,  this  woman, — 
whose  abundant  hrowji-auhuni  (ros&ej^  showed  no  1hread.i  of 
grey,  whose  clear  and  clever  hroivn  eyes  would  hn\-e  lK>en  more 
effective  hiid  not  one  of  ihetn  .suffered  from  n  .4ight  paralytic 
drtK)])Lug  of  the  lid,  whose  cuiuplesion  preserved  u  girlish  fresh- 
new,  and  whom.'  countenance  would  have  been  more  ugrceublc 
liud  it  not  beeu  for  certain  indicutlous  of  sadness  ujul  asperity, — 
was  in  the  middle  of  her  twenty-ninth  year,  when  she  woissecL 
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the  threshold  nf  har  now  homo  for  tho  first  time.  At  that 
aeusoti  of  her  history,  no  casual  observer  of  her  Face  was  likely 
to  reganl  it  with  adminition  ;  but  few  attentive  Bcrutiiii/xrs  of 
its  lineaments  failiHi  to  discover  iii  them  the  signs  of  intellectual 
force.  To  take  u  fuir  view  of  this  woman's  future  behaviour, 
and  eee  how  far  fihe  lias  heou  misrepresented  by  cwnsors  and 
flattoren),  it  is  needful  to  glance  at  her  earlier  etory. 

Tlio  jrranddaugbt«r,  on  her  father's  side,  of  a  Spitalfielda 
manufacturer,  tho  daughter  of  a  man  rich  enough  to  lire  iu 
idleness,  Mary  Wollstoiiecraft  began  her  life's  buttle  with  a 
miserably  slender  education  and  an  embittering  sense  of  having 
been  defrauded  of  her  birthright  to  gentility  by  her  father's 
riciouH  woalmess.  Kegarding  herself  as  a  gentlewmnan  by 
reason  of  her  grandfather's  opulence  and  the  respectability  of 
her  mother's  ancestors,  this  daughter  of  a  drunken  futber  (with 
several  children, — three  sons  and  three  daughters)  fuujul  her^lf 
in  a  position  that,  denying  her  the  enjoyments  to  which  she  had 
onee  thiiugbt  herself  entitled,  required  her  to  shift  and  provide 
for  herself  in  defitult  of  a  father  capable  of  providing  for  her. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  girl,  with  a  fervid  and  far  &t»n 
amiable  temper,  thought  oontemptuoumly  of  a  sire,  so  careless 
for  hi.t  wife's  hiippinoaa  and  tho  InteroHts  of  hin  offspring. 
Other  matters  quickened  her  bcdbc  of  life's  hardship.  At  the 
threshold  of  her  twenty-second  ye^ir  sbo  lost  her  motlicr  (whom 
her  seLf-indulgcnt  father  speedily  replaced  with  a  second  wife), 
and  becaniQ  the  indignant  witness  uf  liie  dumestio  troubles  of 
her  favourite  nister.  Eliza,  who  was  married  to  a  dissolute  and 
brutal  man,  namod  liishop.  Under  those  circumstances,  she 
iN^uld  think  her  father  and  brother-in-law  exceptionally  bad 
men ;  or,  rating  them  as  avenigo  examples  of  masculine  nature, 
she  could  form  an  equally  unfavounible  and  unjust  estimate  of 
tho  sex  they  discredited.  For  a  while  Mary  WoUstonecruft 
took  the  latter  course.  Had  she  |X)ssessed  an  admirer  in  the 
ranks  of  the  hateful  sex,  sho  would  no  doubt  have  taken  tho 
other  view  of  her  sire  and  hor  sister's  husband.  But  in  those 
dsy*  the  woman,  who  bn^ame  almost  handsome  in  middle  age, 
missed  little  of  downright  uglinct^s,  aiul  frr>m  perHonul  ex|)crience 
knew  nothing  of  roasculino  homage.  Tho  woman  of  quick 
temper  and  vehement  emotionality  may  be  presumed  to  have 
felt  acutely  the  neglect  coming  to  her  from  her  want  of  girli^ 
attructiTcncss. 
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Going  out  into  the  world,  when  fortunate  girls  arc  choosiug 
Iheir  bridcsnitiids,  Mary  fought  poverty  in  various  ways, — now 
in  the  company  of  her  friend  Fanny  Blood  and  Fanny's  mother 
(who  took  in  needlework),  now  iu  tlie  company  of  her  sietcrs, 
and  now  in  the  dwellingH  of  Btrungers.     For  ii  while  she  earned 
her  livelihood  with  the  needle.    Then  the  nistcrs  kept  a  school 
at  Stoke   Newinf^on,  one  of  London's  northern   suburbs,— a 
whoni  thai  declined  to  return  the  compliment    and   keep  the 
enterjirising  sisters.     Ncwiuglon  Green  iti  momorahlc  in  Mary's 
annals  for  other  mutters,  besides  this  migratoful  acminar}-  for 
vouug  ladies.      It  was  there  that  she   wrote  her  first  book, 
Thoughts  Oh  thf  Eilticalion  of  Dntifffiferji,  for  wliich.  she  received 
ten  guinean;  and  it  van  from  the  same  6riH>n  that  she  stiirtcd  for 
her  run  to  Liflmn,  at  the  entreaty  of  Iht  vehemently  beloved 
Fanny  Skoy  (nee  Blood),  who  lived  just  long  enough  to  die  in 
btT  friend's  arms.      On  Mary's  return   from  Portugal  to  the 
nnrlli  Limdon  suburb,  the  unrrmuneralive  whtwd  wan  given  up; 
uiid  porting  from  her  sisters,  Mary  went  off  to  Irwland  to  nerve 
a  dame  of  fashion  and  high  quality  (Lady  Kingsborough)  in  the 
capacity  of  guveniess  to  her  ladyship's  daughters,  with  a  yt-arly 
salary  of  4UA,— u  silua-tioii  procured  for  her  by  the  Itev.  Mr. 
Prior  (an  Assistant-Mojitor  at  Eton,  and  ono  of  tho  ecvernl 
clergjrticu  who  befriended  her  at  tho  ouLoet  of  her  cai-ecr) ;  the 
uilujition   in  which  she  found   time  to  gu    forward  with  her 
French  studies,  and  write  some  stories  for  her  publisher ;  the 
situation  in   which,  though  treated   with    abundant  kiudnest!!, 
Mary  was  more  than  xlightly  mitivrable  'us  a  vuuug  wonum  of 
her  quick  and  querulous  teniiwr  was  bound  to  be  anywhere). 
Thus  she  bad  spent  her  timo  from  thf  middle  of  her  twenty- 
Becond  to  the  middle  of  her  twouty-ninth  year.     fShe  had  worked 
by  turns  with  her  needle  and  her  pon  ;  nhe  liad  failed  at  school- 
keeping,  and  been  minerablo  a*  n  govemetw,  in  a  great  family  ; 
and  now  she  has  just  settled  herself  in  the  littlo  house  in  Oeorgo 
Street,  Blaekfriars,  with  the  intention  of  earning  her  livelihood 
Rs  a  bookseller's  hack  and  author  bv  proFesjiion. 

Johnson,  the  Iwokseller  luid  pnbli^ier,  showed  himself  a 
shrewd  man  ctf  buMnejw  in  engaging  the  young  woman,  who 
had  been  intrcHluced  to  him  by  the  scholarly  and  beuevok-nt 
Rev.  John  Hewlett.  Seeing  from  the  little  books  he  hud 
already  taken  of  her  thai  «hc  posseasod  the  '  litei-ary  knack,' 
seeing  olso,  from  personal  intercourse  with  her,  that  she  was 
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industrious  and  resolutely  «et  on  winning  a  position  amongst 
women  of  letters,  (he  publiaher  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  she 
would  prove  a  more  »erriceal>le  inslramenl  in  his  liaiids  than 
any  of  the  tippling  icholara  he  wait  in  the  liahit  of  cm- 
ploying  t«  wnto  eeaays,  translate  French  pomphlcta,  and  dreM 
manuscript^  f-jr  tho  pr©>*8.  Tlie  woman,  who.  in  her  dt-Iidht 
at  finding  heri*olf  in  regxdar  literary  omploynM»nt,  regarded  her 
publisher  as  her  benefactor, — the  woman,  who  seldom  ate  meat 
and  nuvly  drank  anything' Init  watrr  or  tea,  was  a  more  int*']]i- 
gont,  punctual,  and  manageable  scribe,  than  any  hack  Mr. 
Johnson  could  have  picked  from  the  taverns,  frequented  by 
indigCDt  men  of  letters.  Temperate,  sedulous,  quick  with  her 
pen,  and  &s|H!cially  desirous  to  please  her  cm)}Ioyer,  the  clever 
woman  wiis  glud  to  work  twelve  hours  a-day  in  he.r  tiny  tene- 
roeiit,  and  deemed  herself  well  rewarded  by  fair  payment  and 
the  aliiKKit  [lorental  interest  the  publisher  to<ik  in  her  pn>- 
oeedings.  Working  strenunu&ly  six  days  of  the  week,  she 
usually  dined  on  Sunday  at  Mr.  Jahn!>f>n's  table,  where  she  met 
some  of  the  mucit  notable  seliulurs  arlistt),  and  writers  of  the 
period. 

For  fire  years  she  led  this  laborious  and  upon  the  whole 
nut  unhappy  life,  re-nTiting  (bo  Kuglisb  tmnshition  (from  the 
Dutch}  of  i'oHnff  Qruiuii»o» ;  translating  AWIrrr  on  UrUtiiouii 
Opiaiom  and  Liirater'*  Phyumguomy  from  the  French  ;  com- 
piling the  F)-fHfft  IlMdfr;  pnnliicing  Eli'tnenta  0/  JUon/Htf/  fh)m 
the  Otouih  ;  working  at  a  novel,  entitled  Tfie  O/rf  0/ I''\incy ; 
throwing  off  countless  articles  and  critical  notices  for  TheAnnttf- 
ticai  Jierietc :  putting  into  English  numerous  French  political 
ptunphlets,  that,  keeping  her  nit  rouranf  in  the  public  affnira  of 
France,  quickened  her  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  her  admiration  of  the  revolutionarj'  loaders  of  that 
country ;  and  together,  with  other  originul  essays,  sending 
through  the  pruss  the  Answer  to  Jiurkr,  and  the  Vinitiifiiion  0/ 
the  Rights  0/  WoiHOHf  written  during  the  first  outcry  against 
the  first  part  of  TAe  Jiig/its  0/  Man,  by  Thomas  l^uiiir,  M'hoso 
acquaintance  she  had  made  before  she  was  so  imprudent  as  I0 
christen  her  comparatively  inoffensiTe  essay  after  his  notorious 
book,  and  thereby  to  associate  herself  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion with  the  man  of  evil  fume,  and  with  the  work  that  only 
a  few  mouths  later  was  doclarcd  by  the  Kiug'a  Beuch  jury  'a 
falife,  sLaudutouB,  malicious,  and  seditious  libeL'     In  the  £vo 
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years,  during  which  sho  waa  thus  "busily  employed,  Mary 
Wollfttcnftcroft  helped  her  brother  and  siatcrs  largely  with  her 
taminjts,  whilst  iu  order  to  do  so  she  denied  herself  comfort* 
to  which  she  cannot  have  been  wholly  indifferent,  and  plcaauroa 
which  so  lively  and  emotional  a  woman  muHt  have  desired.  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  hislati>r  time,  was  of  opinion  thatHlio<^nld  nut  have 
sjwnt  in  tliin  pi<ri<Hl  less  than  200/.  on  her  needy  relutivt>» ;  and 
there  is  no  nuiaon  to  think  the  publisher's  rough  estimate  ex- 
cessive. The  woman,  who.  whilst  subsisting  chiefly  on  vege- 
tables and  exercising  a  seven.*  economy  in  every  department  of 
ber  Btrictly  personal  expenditure,  u»ed  in  thiij  manner  so  large 
a  proportion  of  her  elendcr  and  toilsome  caruingd  was,  at  least, 
u  woman  to  bo  honoured  on  certain  grounds  and  from  corlaiu, 
poiuU  of  view. 

During  the  first  four  of  these  five  years,  Mary  "WoUstone- 
eraft  remained  in  the  niudest  quarters,  in  George  Street,  take^i 
and  furnished  for  her  in  1787  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  whose  tender 
and  humane  treatment  of  her  she  wrote  with  gratitude  nnd 
affection.  Writing  and  speaking  in  this  strain  of  his  goodneM 
and  t4>ndcrneH!4,  nhu  was  at  no  patnA  to  conceal  fnim  the  book- 
BcUor  the  foclings  with  which  f*he  regarded  him.  Hut  though  nhe 
wmotimcR  styled  it  '  love.'  there  is  no  reason  to  think  her  liking 
for  the  staid  and  rather  formtil  publLsher  n^sembled  in  imy  way  or 
degree  the  idotutroua  admiration  she  soon  diApluyed  for  l-'useli  the 
painter,  or  the  pas«!iuuat«  Leuderuess  ishe  tfomi>n  hat  later  lavished 
on  luiluy,  the  American  man  of  letters.  It  was  the  uffeclion  a 
Monian,  of  Mary's  essentially  generous  nature  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumKtAnceB,  would  necessarily  feel  for  the  man,  greatly  her  eemor, 
who  had  befriended  her  with  equal  delieacy  and  kindliness ;  had 
instructed  her  without  a^suinlng  any  air  of  authority  over  her;  and 
had  helped  her  out  of  difficulties,  and  introduced  her  to  remune- 
rative employment  and  congenial  friends,  without  letting  her 
i'eel  herself  patronized.  At  the  end  of  her  fourth  year  in  the 
little  house  in  George  Street  (Michaelman,  1791),  Mary  Woll- 
(stoneeraft  moved  to  Storo  Street,  where  she  rt;sidc<l  till  her 
departure  for  France  in  Doccmbcr,  179ii,  seeing  probably  some- 
thing less  of  the  Radical  bookseller,  hut  feeling  no  less  affec- 
tionately towards  him,  working  no  lenn  HiHluhniHly  for  him. 

During  these  five  years  Lady  Kingaborougli's  whilom  go- 
verness changed  considerably  in  her  views  of  life  and  society, 
her  moQtsl  characteristics,  and  her  appearance.     Partly  due 
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to  time  and  Datural  development,  these  oliungeo  were  in  u 
greater  degree  due  to  the  uiflueoce  of  her  profc&sional  pursuito, 
of  tbo  books  she  read,  of  the  circles  in  which  she  found  rccre- 
tttion,  and  of  the  friendships  tihc  formed  in  thoac  circles. 
Strongly  disponed  to  liberalism  before  she  aettled  in  George 
(Street,  tfhe  would  probubly,  under  any  CLrcum»tanceK,  have 
developed  iuto  uu  ultra-liberal.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
w>ur>te,  that  the  publisher's  hack,  who  in  the  way  of  her  profession 
became  a  translator  of  revohitioxifiry  pamphleta,  quickly  adopt4?d 
the  WewK  and  conclubions  of  the  ro%*oIutioniAt(4  and  republicana  It 
was  aUo  a  matter  ofcoumc  that  the  emotional  and  RympatheCic 
woman,  who  affected  powerfully  the  sensibilities  of  thoac  ahe  en- 
tountered,  was  in  like  manner  affected  by  them.  Nor  ia  it  sur- 
prising that  the  woman  who,  after  entering  her  thirtieth  year, 
became  better  looking  every  year  she  lived,  was  in  the  earlier 
terra  of  middle  life  more  thoughtful  oF  her  uppourance,  and 
more  anxious  to  exhibit  it  to  tho  bc^t  advantage,  than  i^he  ItHd 
been  when  she  was  a  plain  and  unattractivu  young  pcrwun.  In 
this  last  respect  the  ehunge  in  Mary  WoUstonecraft  was  almost 
comicntly  striking  to  those  who,  on  grocting  her  an  a  former 
acquaintance  in  Store  Street,  hud  not  seen  her  since  the  opening 
of  her  second  year  in  George  Street.  During  her  residence  in 
Blaukfriars,  di-esislug  with  severe  economy  (partly  in  order  th  it 
ahe  might  have  more  money  to  give  to  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  partly  because  personal  vanity  was  still  foreign  to  her 
nature),  lihe  was  the  vcrioat  caricature  of  a  philosophit-iil  sloven. 
Her  costume  in  tho  stroct.4  coiui&tcd  of  an  ilt-fttLing  habit  of 
Mich  coarse  clolh,  aa  was  generally  worn  by  London  mllk- 
women  of  the  succeeding  generation,  a  badly  kept  beaver  hat, 
black  stockings  and  clumsy  shoea.  Indoors  she  wore  the  same 
coarse  habit  when  the  weather  was  cold.  In  summer  she  sate 
at  her  dcak  in  a  cotton  dressing-gown,  or  with  nn  garment  over 
ber  stays.  On  changing  the  place  of  her  abode  nhe  cliunged 
hor  dressmaker  and  consulted  a  milliner.  A  slut  in  Block- 
friun,  ehc  dressed  like  a  woman  of  fashion  in  Store  8trcot. 
Though  he  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  it,  Fuseli  was  largely 
ocuuuutable  for  lhi»  in  Miss  Wollstouecrufi's  outward  etyle. 

Of  all  the  uuiueruuK  acquaintuucuH  h\w  made  in  the  uotenea 
'of  Philosophic  Radicalism,  the  three  pergons  to  influence  Mary 
Wollstonccraft  most  powerfully  and  cnduringly  were  Thoniud 
Paioe,   Jlenry   FuacU,   and   WiUioiu  Godwin.      Ijong   before 
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William  Godwin  loved  her,  so  far  as  it  waa  poMible  for  a  man 
of  his  cold  nature  to  love  any  woman ;  long  before  it  ever 
occurre<l  to  her  that  slie  would  live  to  be  liia  wife,  or  even  to 
have  a  liking  for  him,  William  Godwin's  declarations  against 
marring©  converted  her  to  an  open  ajiprovul  of  the  doetrinw  of 
Free  Love,  making  her  a  Free  Lover  in  principle,  some  while 
ifooner  than  the  time  when  she  became  a  Free  Lover  in  practice. 
Of  all  this  phtlomipher's  doctrines  on  social  queRtione,  none 
wero  more  acneptable  to  his  admirers  than  those  that  aimed  at 
discrediting  lawful   wedlock,   as   an   arrungemcut   fruitful  of 
misery  and  moral  discaBC;  fruitful  of  no  kind  of  felicitv,  that 
would  not  flow  in  clearer  and  more   liberal  strciims  from  a 
system  of  virtuous  concubinage,  under  which  eiimuses  would  bo 
drawn  together  by  Love  and  a  sense  of  mutual  affinity,  and 
remain  at  liberty  to  part  from  one  anolher,  as  soon  as  ihey 
should  cousc  to  love,  and  should  discover  their  unfitnoxs  for,  one 
another.    Whilst  vicious  libertines  applauded  the  doctrines  tliut 
scorned  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  palliate,  thoir  immorality,  and 
extolled  the  arrangemeint  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  replace 
the  old-faahioueil  wedlock,  because  it  seemed  to  them  an  ur- 
raugumuut  under  which  a  profligate  might  have  half-a-hundred 
mistresses  in  sucoession,  without  incurring  the  annoyances  of 
social  obloquy,  virtuous  libertines — enthusiast')  r»f  both  8exe«^ 
wholly  pure  of  wicked  passion,  with  no  tire  of  lust  in  their 
veins,  no  taint  of  lasciviousneas  in  their  blood — saw  in  Free 
Love  the  one  wholesome  remedy  for  certain  of  the  worst  ills  of 
ci\-ilizatiou.     An  entire  bookcase  might  be  tilled  with  the  lite- 
rature that  streamed  from  the  press  in  commendation  of  Freei 
Lovo  (as  a  righteous  substitute  for  debasing  matrimony),  during 
tho  last  twenty  years  of  the  last  century.    The  Aitfi-Jueobin 
made  good  fun  of  this  literature  on  18th  December,  1797,  in 
the  letter  written  to  the  Anfi- Jacobin's  editor,  by  Misa  La^titia 
Sourby,  about  certain  deplorable  changes  for  tho  worse  in   her 
papa' Ft  temper,  principles,  and  demeanour. 

'But'  (Bays  Miwt  Lietilia)  'to  r«luni  to  my  father — who  is  now 
jtlwuys  rc/uling  liooktt  aud  Psm)i{ilL>tn  thnt  seem  quits  wicked  and 
iiumoml  to  my  mind  and  my  poor  Motlier'a,  whom  it  vexeii  ttadly  to 
liear  my  Fstht-r  talk  befure  cumpouy,  that  Marriage  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  oiiji:ht  to  Im  fruu  to  be  bruken  by  either  party  at  will.  It  wnn  Imt 
the  other  day  thai  be  loM  her,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  SKsin,  hy  tlie 
New  Law  in  tho  only  i^'rwi  Uuuutry  ia  the  wurld.  he  would  prefer  Cuu- 
cubuiagA— so  he  said  in  my  hearing.' 
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Thus  it  wu?i  Ihut  tho  Attd-Jntvbin  ridiculed  tlie  Free  I<ovors 
haxui  their  Ulcruturc  at  the  close  o£  the  verj-  ycur  in  which  they 
{Were  thromi  iuto  lively  commotion  by  William  Godwin's  shame- 
Iful  act  of  apostasy  from  bis  owii  lovely  doctnucR,  in  making 
THary  TVolKtonecraft  hi*  hiw-fiJ  wife  at  St.  PiunTas  Churt-h ; — 
a  conuiiotiou  curiously  comparable  with  the  slir  of  ^ul■|)^i!4c  and 
iudijtuiition,  that  groutly  agitated  the  favourers  o£  the  ¥\<v  Con- 
tract only  a  few  years  since,  when  Alariun  iCvons  (after  living  in 
'  frcv  promise  with  George  Henry  Le«cs  till  his  death)  gave  her- 
[seli  to  un  excellent  gentleman,  and  took  him  for  better  and  wor^ 
pot  in  Frcp  Contract,  but  in  holy  matrimony,  duly  solcimiizcd 
in  a  place  of  public  worship,  in  accorduncc  «ilh  thi;  ordiniinccs 
and  pe(|»iremcntfl  of  the  Church  of  England.     Tlxc  favourers  of 
lh(>  Frw  (Vmtract  (who  had  for  many  yenrs  talkwl  of  Marian 
£^-Qnfi  and  her  genius  as  though  thoy  had  a  peculiar  property  in 
Itlmu,  and  of  her  uoin-flf-plume  an  though  it  were  Hheer  profanity 
to  hint  that  George  EHot  could  be  wrong  about  anything)  were 
comically  moved  and  troidiled  by  iho  incident,  which  told  them 
hotv*  little  (with  nil  their  fussy  tallcfltivcncsa)  they  had  known  of 
,the  great  novcliBt'a  reverence  for  the  sanctit}*  of  moiTingc,  and 
[for  cveT3'  usage  tending  to  hallow  it  in  rhc  minds  of  men  and 
I  women.    In  like  manner  wore  the  enemies  of  Miirriage  disturbed 
c  ninety  years  since  on  hearing  thai,  after  all  he  had  written 
siiid  again.st  lawful  wcdhx-.k,  aTuI  ul'Icr  living  with  her  for 
FiQonthH  in  Free  Love,  William  Godwin  hud  taken  Mary  WoU- 
stonecTuft  to  St.  Puuenifi  Church. 

Having  accepted  Godmn's  doctrines  touching  Man-iuge,  and 

I  beocnao  u  Free  Lover  in  principle,  during  her  i-esidence  in  Gtsorgt' 

iStw^'I,  Mary  WoU-iUiUccnift  conceived  u  Mroug  sentiment  of 

faffiKlionalc  a^liuiratiuii  for  llcnry  Fu)«cli ;  a  sentiment  so  fervid 

Lthat,  instead  of  being  able  to  nui'sc  it  secretly  in  her  breast,  edie 

fwas  couhtraincd  to  roveal  it  to  bim,  and  entreat  liim  to  give  her 

I  place  iu  his  heart.     Bom  in  1741,  FuscU  was  eighteen  yearf 

her  wuior,  and  about  fifty  years  of  uge,  wheu  he  was  thus  cn- 

treatL-d  for  affection  by  a  wouiau,  who  at  the  time  of  making 

[the  prayer  knew  ho  wus  a  happily  mamed  man.     In  justice  to 

Miss  WoUstout'craft  it  muat  be  cleurly  put  on  tlie  rccor<l,  thai 

iFuMjli  could  have  complied  with  the  precise  terms  of  her  cutreaty, 

Iwithout  doing  aught  that  woidd  have  ix-ndcrcd  him  guilty  of 

conjugal  infidelity,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  terra.     Averring  tn 

wr  friends  (for  beside  woiTying  Fuseli  with  love-letters,  she 
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ftpoke  frwily  of  her  passion  for  him  to  divers  of  "her  friends)  that 
slio  fully  recogni/c(l  Mrs.  Fmcli's  right  to  the  person  of  her 
husband,  Man.'  TV'olUtonccroft  only  dewred  that  she  and  he 
j)honld  live  loj^cther  in  sentimental  iniion ;  that  he  should  iidtnit 
her  to  his  confidence  as  u  ispiritunl  ptn-lnrr,  and  she  bo  suffered 
to  ■B'or'i'hij)  him  at  her  spiritual  mate  ;  that  they  should  rherish 
one  another  with  mutual  plntnnic  fondness.  It  is  not  siiriirismg-, 
or  much  to  her  discredit,  that  she  admirer!  thus  dnngerously  a 
man  of  Fuwli's  genins,  personal  attritclivi-ness,  and  eonversa- 
tional  brilHunce  ;  thongh  it  certainly  dm's  not  .speak  mueh  for 
her  delicary  that  she  wa.*!  so  communicative  to  hira  and  others 
respecting  hi-r  passion  and  his  enu'lty  in  dech'ninj^  to  respond 
to  it.  ^Vhat  might  have  happened,  hud  Fuseli  been  less  resolute 
in  the  right  way,  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
Enough  for  the  present  writer  to  BjK'sik  of  what  actiially  toi»k 
place.  Touched  by  love,  piqued  by  the  ooldnesn  of  tlie  mun  she 
adored,  Msint*  strove  to  lure  him  into  regarding  her  eoi*  more 
tenderly  and  mercifully.  Taking  blame  to  herm-lf  for  the  lU- 
fluecfHS  of  her  suit,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  would  faro  better 
il  she  were  more  careful  of  her  personal  appearanee.  Ileuee  the 
choice  of  a  new  dressmaker  and  the  conference  nith  a  fasliion* 
able  Tnilliner. 

Moving  to  a  brighter  quarter  of  the  town,  Mary  arrayed 
herself  elegantly.  At  the  same  time  she  raim>d  down  letters  on 
the  imui  who,  neglecting  to  (uiMwer  them,  fiomctimes  kept  tboiu 
for  days  together  in  his  pui'kct  without  oix-ning  them.  More 
than  once  KuKeli  i'x|)iis(uluted  with  her  on  her  unworthy  be- 
haviour, and  begged  her  to  act  more  reasonably.  '  If  I  thought 
my  passion  criminal,'  she  answered,  '  I  would  comjucv  it,  or  die 
in  the  attempt ;  for  immodeaty,  iu  my  eyes,  is  ugliness,  and  my 
tioul  turns  with  disgust  from  2:)le[isui-c  tricked  out  in  charms 
which  shim  the  light  of  hea-ven.'  Marj-'s  last  attempt  to  achieve 
hor  purpose  may  surely  be  takt-n  as  evidence  that  she  spoke 
eiucerely  of  the  purity  of  her  passion.  Going  slniJght  to  ilra. 
Fu.seli,  she  implored  tho  lady  to  receive  her  into  her  family, 
adding,  '  As  I  am  above  deceit,  it  is  right  to  suj'  that  this  pro- 
posal arises  from  the  sincere  affection  1  have  for  your  husband; 
for  I  find  thnt  T  cimnot  live  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  him  daily.'  Naturally  Mrs.  Fuaeli  declined 
to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  thought  it  best  for  her  and  her 
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hu»band  to  withdraw  from  iin  engagcmcat  to  aci-<mipaiiy  Mary 
uD  a  six  weeks'  trip  to  Paris. 

This  id  the  outline  of  John  Knowle8*«  account  of  an  affair  that, 
known  to  many  people  through  l[ury'B  extravagantly  indiscreet 
comraunicatiTcncM,  va^  of  ooutac  told  in  varioti»  ways,  moro 
hurtful  thau  the  true  way  to  her  character.  The  evidence  of 
the  story,  »o  true  to  Mary  WollBtoneoraft's  human  nature,  i* 
unimpeachable.  "Who  was  the  narrator  of  the  stor}*  ?  Fusc-li's 
iotimate  friend,  executor,  and  biographer,  John  Knowles,  Fellow 
of  the  Uoyal  Swiety,  wns  also  Mrs.  Fuseli'fl  intimate  friend, 
after  her  husband's  death.  A  genlJeman  of  high  place  in  the 
Navy  OflSce,  of  good  social  position,  of  known  integrity^  Mr. 
Knowles  gives  his  account  of  FuscU's  relations  with  Man,' 
WoIIstoueuraft  in  the  biography  of  the  artist,  which  he  wrote  at 
Mra.  Fuseli's  r(M|ueiil  and  with  her  aasistunce,  from  the  great 
pointer's  papers.  The  account,  thus  given  to  the  world,  and 
given  (be  it  obscrred)  in  Mary  Wolldloiiecraft'a  intercHt,  even 
moro  than  for  the  sake  of  the  painter'i4  reputation,  is  introdu(«d 
to  the  readers  of  the  biography  with  thoao  words:  'Sovorol  publi- 
cations having  gone  so  far  us  totally  to  misrepresent  the  naluro 
of  bis  interoourse  with  this  highly  gifted  lady,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  his  biographer  to  give  a  plain  statcmeut  of  facts.' 
Writteu  to  clear  Fuseli  uud  his  fair  friend  of  impulatious,  more 
discreditable  to  her  thau  to  him,  this  plain  statement  ie  sup- 
ported in  several  of  il»  principal  asscTtions  by  quotations  from 
Marj-'s  letters  to  Fuscli ;  for  the  accuracy  of  which  pos-sages  the 
historian  of  unimpeachable  credit,  and  couK^icutious  carcfulnees, 
pledgos  his  honour  in  these  words. '  lliis  and  subsequent  quota- 
tions reepecting  Mrs.  WolIdtonetTaft  are  taken  from  her  letters 
to  Fuaeli.'  One  of  these  quotations  (already  given  in  this  work) 
vis  the  passage  from  oue  of  her  letters  tu  which  she  avows  her 
pftMion  for  the  painter,  whilet  declaring  that,  were  it  criminal, 
■he  would  conquer  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  In  another  of  tho 
quotations  she  declares  her  hope  of  uniting  heTKclf  to  the 
pointer's  mind.  In  a  third  quotation,  after  the  failure  of  her 
application  to  Mrs,  Fiiseli,  Mary  begs  the  painter's  pardon  '  for 
having  disturbed  the  quiet  tenour  of  his  life.'  A  Fourth  quotation 
gives  the  whole  of  thtt  angry  letter  (signed  '  Mary')  in  which, 
after  her  return  from  France  to  Kngland  {and  long  after  the 
death  of  her  poasion  for  the  pointer),  she  scolda  Fnseli  for  not 
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retoming  a  visit  she  paid  him  ;~a  letter  curioujaly  in  harmony 
^vith  Mr.  Knowles's  narrolive,  Tbxis  tho  character  of  the  nar- 
rative ifl  Bupijorted  by  the  high  character  of  the  narrator;  by  his 
singtilnrly  good  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth;  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  Fuseli's  inoHt  confidential  friend;  by  hia  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Fuscli ;  and  by  the  conclusive  qiialitj-  of  his  snper- 
abundant  documentary  e^*idonce.  The  statement  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Man,-  WolUtonccraft's  career.  It  is  astoloment 
in  which  i'uscti,  his  wife,  John  Knowles,  and  Mary  WoUstono- 
croft  hcrsolf,  may  be  said  to  stand  forth  aa  witnosaes  to  ita 
truth.  Yet  further,  the  statcmeut  is  supported  in  its  most  im> 
portant  aaaertion  by  Godwin  himself,  who  speaking,  in  his 
memoir  of  hia  first  wife,  of  her  intimacy  with  Fu8e!i,  expresses 
n  strong  opinion  that,  had  he  been  unmarried,  she  would  hare 
wished  to  beiiomc  the  painter's  wife. 

IIow  are  this  statement  and  the  superabundant  evidence  of 
its  accuracy  doalt  with  by  one  of  the  sevcml  gentlemen  who, 
not  content  with  white-washing  and  painting  Shelley  into  a 
respectable  member  of  a  respectable  county  family,  and  white- 
washing Mary  Godwin  into  a  suitable  wife  for  so  respectable 
a  member  of  so  respectable  a  county  family,  must  ueeds  white- 
wash Sholloy's  second  mothor-in-law  into  a  suitable  mother  for 
so  suitable  a  wife  for  so  rcspoelahlc  a  memlier  of  so  highly 
respectable  a  county  family  ?  In  his  Lifi  of  WUHam  Goilmn, 
Mr.  Kegan  l*aul  ventures  to  say  that  '  Mr.  Knowlcs  is  so  ex- 
tremely inaccurate  in  regard  to  all  else  that  he  says  of  her,  that 
bis  testimony,'  rcRpecling  Mary  WoUslonecraft's  intimacy  with 
Fusett,  'may  bo  wholly  set  aside.'  This  astounding  statement 
is  made  by  a  gentleman  who  does  not.  give  a  aingle  fact  in 
suppoii  of  tho  baseless  charge  of  inaccuracy.  It  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  fact  that  Hi,  Knowlcs  is  cxtreinoly  inaccurate  in 
what  he  says  about  Marj'  Wollstonccraft.  In  the  memoir  of 
Mary,  forming  the  preface  of  his  edition  of  her  Ltftctt  to  Imlny, 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul  calls  Knowles's  careful  and  accurate  statement 
a  'pri-posterous  story,'  i.e.  a  storj-  oonlrarj'  to  nature  and  reason; 
a  wrong,  foolish,  monstrous,  absurd  story.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Kegau  Paul  gives  his  reasons  for  thus  stigmatizing  a  truthful 
story  and  conscientious  writer.  (1)  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  says.  *  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  confirmation  whatever  of  this  prepos- 
terous story.'  (2)  lit?  says,  '  I  find  much  which  makes  directly, 
against  it,  the  strongest  fact  being  that  Mary  remained  to  the 
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c-ntl  the  twrro«i>ou<lent  anci  closo  fneiul  of  Hrs.  Fuseli.'  Whiit 
rcamiiA  for  tleclaring  ilio  story  *  preposterous ' !  It  is  proved 
completely,  proved  (as  the  plinwc  goes)  up  to  the  verj'hilt;  bnt 
it  must  bo  fals4i  because  Mr.  Kop^an  Paul  ha«  failed  to  discover 
an}*  additional  confinuQton*  evidenee  of  it^  tnith.—i'vidence 
ucvded  by  nu  diwreet  ix'ader.  It  must  be  fidsc,  beeauso  Mrs. 
Fu^li  coiTesponded  with  Marj*  to  the  last !  This  is  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul's  ftromji'Ki /act,  iimlittf/  (UrefUi/  aammt  the  stjitcment. 

This  strongest  faet  i»  quite  nccoitlant  with  Kuowlcs's  state- 
ment, that  ^Iiini'waTitcd  from  Kuseli  nothing  but  such  ofFoction  aa 
ho  might  have  given  her  without  hroitking  his  marriage  vow ; — 
the  statL-ment  tnndc  for  the  demolition  of  the  Mtories  thai,  she  had 
been  guilty  of  criminal  intcm-oiirse  with  hira.  Had  the  state- 
ment countenanced  and  continued  these  i^candfilouH  stories,  tho 
fact  of  3trf .  Fuseli't*  intimacy  with  Mar)-  would  no  doubt  havo 
mado  ogaiiist  Knowlcs.  But  according  to  the  stntcmont,  there 
-•*  nn  reason  why  Mrs.  Fuseli  should  ha\*e  ceased  to  Ix-  friendly 
ilh  Mary,  though  at  the  cbiso  uf  17i(2  she  thought  Maiy  had 
better  keep  away  from  FuwU'tt  house  and  presence  for  a  short 
tiuu?.  On  the  other  hand  aeeorrliug  to  the  staleinc-nt,  thero 
were  several  reasons  why  Mrs.  Fusi-H  should  think  generously 
and  tenderly  of  Mary,  who  in  the  heat  of  her  wild  and  fantostio 
pas>ion  had  not.  wronged  her,  or  wished  to  wrong  her  ;  had 
dealt  frankly  and  fairly  witli  her,  and  thrown  her'*<>lf  upon  her 
vith  entrvutic!!  for  sympathy.  As  ho  admits  this  faet  is 
his  strongesi  fttrl  ugiilnst  the  stor),  Mr.  Kegun  I'aiil  admi1«  he 
has  no  focls  whatever  wlicrewitli  to  discredit  the  Kk»ry  which 
he  venturea  to  call  '  iirejiOHtcroufi.'  The  explanutioii  of  the 
matter  is  this.  PuMinhwl  in  1H31,  the  nUtement  wuh  offensive 
to  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  was  jukI  then  writing  a  hit  of  faiitat^tic, 
and  inaccurate,  and  romantic  nonsimso  about  her  mother, 
declaring  her  '  one  of  those  beings  who  ai)peur  once,  perhaps, 
in  u  genemtion,  to  gild  huxnauity  with  a  ray,'  tStc.  &,c.  In  a  pet 
Urs.  ShcUc}'  condemned  the  trutliful  storv'  as  preposterous. 
ttcnce,  it  betaifte  an  article  of  the  Field  I*luco  cree<l  and  duty  to 
think  and  ileclure  ihe  atory  preposterous.  It  follow^  ihat.  writing 
in  the  interest  and  for  tho  pleasure  of  Field  Place,  Mi-.  Kcgua 
Paul  look  Mrs.  ShcUey'»  view  of  the  atoiy  and  thought  it  pre- 
postorous.  Thinking  the  story  prcposterou--,  it  was  natural  for 
Mr.  Segnn  Paul  to  discover  egregious  inaccuracy  in  one  of  tho 
most  ooD)*CLentious  aiid  careful  biographers  of  Knglish  liternturo. 
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Before  the}'  tTOss  the  Chaaiiiel  in  tlic  coinpnny  of  Marr 

WoUstdiiocrnft,  iind  takti  a  look  at  rrvolutionani'  Piiris,  readers 
of  this  work  shoiiW  he  told  somcthiiip;  more  of  her  Vituliaithu 
of  till'  JtiffhU  of  Woman,  \cUh  Strictnre»  on  Potititai  miii  Moral 
Suhjctit.  In  chri.-^teniiig  tins  book  iiftcr  ThomnR  I'aine's  ho- 
torioiw  work,  uuA  thereby  rendci-mg  him  the  smcene^r  kind  of 
flfltten*,  Mnry  Wollstonecraft.  did  herself  a  seriotis  injuiT  ;  for 
the  innppi'opriuto  title  mused  her  to  He  nwon'flted  in  public 
Rentiiiient  with  hor  fnt-nd's  evil  repiito  and  evil  priiieiplos, — an 
nsKociation  from  which,  she  auffers  to  this  lioiir.  So  named, 
the  trcHtisc  on  feminine  disqiialifiealidiis  and  grievance.s  was 
naturally  assailed  with  exces-sive  virulence  by  all  persons,  who 
hold  Paiiio  in  abhorrence.  Appeorin;^  under  an  inofteiisive 
title,  (he  treiitlse  would  have  disph'di^ed  Ihe  majority  of  educatwl 
Englishwomen,  and  been  severely  handled  by  reviewers ;  but  it 
would  not.  have  sent  itn  nulhor  down  to  pOHterity  hand  in  hand 
with  the  srun'ilouR  poIiHeian  and  flippant  freetli inker. 

The  liiy/itu  of  U'fiiiiaH  is  a  stHtcment  uf  wrmian't*  need  for  a 
higher  lUid  healthier  education  ;  a  demand  that  women  should 
hnve  equal  edueutional  advantages  with  the  other  sex  ;  should 
bo  raised  by  education  as  nearly  as  poKsiblc  to  intelteeluul 
uipuility  wilh  men,  aud  fur  thia  end  should  from  earliest  child- 
hood be  tau^'ht  from  the  same  books  and  1rninwl  in  the  same 
bchooU  jis  [KTBous  of  the  male  gender,  The  pix'iKisul  that  girls 
shoiJd  W  educated  in  the  wime  sehooU  with  boys;  that  young 
women  should  pursue  their  higher  studies  in  the  same  clnss- 
room»  and  eolleget  %nih  young  men  :  thut  from  infancy  to  adult 
age,  the  young  of  both  sexes  ((hoiild  be  reared  and  tmuu'd.  side 
by  Hide,  was  a  proposal  certain  ninety  years  wince  to  provoko 
an^ry  disapproval ; — certain,  even  in  thcw  dtiys  of  liberality  tmd 
iimovation,  to  canst*  fierce  disputes,  should  it  be  put  forward,  a*i 
a  serious  suggestion  lo  be  acted  niwu  by  iKvjph-  of  all  classes* 
ihi-oughtmt  the  couiitrj-.  ]lut  thi«  bohl  and  stai-tb'ng  proposal 
was  not  the  chief  cftifw  of  the  outcry  against  the  JtighU  of 
Womait.  To  show  their  urgent  need  nf  a  lietter  ediieatinn,  the 
author  gave  a  picture  of  tbr  women  of  her  piTiod  and  eomitry 
that  stung  them  to  furi,',  and  in  so  doing,  caused  their  fathers, 
and  son",  and  hrothers,  to  rise  in  wrath  !igaiu'*t  so  mereile**  an 
ossnilimi  of  tlii'  gentler  sex.  Mary  ^Vollstonceriili'rt  charge 
agaiuKt  Kugli.sh women  was  that  they  were  frivohaiH,  silly, 
dcceilful,  luean-nutuied,  violent  in   ilieir  IcmixTs,  qiicndou-s 
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peevi&h,  indoleDti  immodest,  uncleanly  in  their  habitf,  wanlingin 
delicacy;  ao  vrBnting  in  common  decency  as  to  be  in  tlic  habit 
of  exposing  their  persons  shamoIes'Kly  to  one  another,  although 
Uiey  affected  to  be  unutterably  ehockcd  if  by  any  ucciduut  they 
let  a  man  get  a  view  of  their  ankle*.  All  this  Mtiry  Woll- 
atonecraft  said  of  Englishwomen  of  her  own  gociul  degree  ;  and 
«be  Raid  it  coarBcIy.  No  wonder  there  was  an  outcry  against 
the  author  of  the  liighis  of  Woman!  No  wonder  that  Rimplo 
English  ladies  upolte  of  her  hittyrly.  as  the  a rcli- libeller  of 
their  aex  ;  spoke  of  her  with  mingled  terror,  dingust,  and 
indignation  !  No  wonder  that  honest  English  gentlemen  wded. 
cordially  with  these  simple  Knglish  ladies. 

Sotoe  of  the  foarfienoss  of  thin  eensor  of  her  sex  may,  na 
donbt,  bo  rrgurded  aa  a  mere  affair  of  miprrficiftl  style,  and  was 
refcrahlo  to  the  tone  of  the  coterica  in  which  she  h(id  been 
Kting  for  steveral  years: — the  coteries  of  Philosephic  Radicnliflan, 
where  speeeh  waii  even  more  free  than  thought.  But  some  of 
Mary  WollRtonecraft's  coarBene«a  was  due  to  natural  want  of 
refinement  and  a  vein  of  vulgarity  that,  instead  of  playing  only 
on  the  flu rfa(!e  of  her  life,  had  iU  fiource  in  the  depths  of  her 
nul.  Her  view  of  men  and  their  feelings  vtm  m  sordid  as  her 
view  of  women  and  their  failings.  Her  conception  of  love  as  a 
force  in  human  affairs  would  have  discredited  a  ebaml}orm»id. 
HaWng  it8  Miurec  in  ^cuKatioti,  the  tendercst  and  most  delicate 
passion  rose  and  fell  with  the  vuriationa  of  bodily  desire.  Ilio 
reflult  of  purely  phyaioal  causcR,  it  waxwl  and  waned  with 
inoreoBe  and  di!Ci-en«e  of  norvouH  excitement.  vVccording  to 
UisB  IVollsionecraft'a  view  of  the  relations  of  the  kcxcb,  wives 
were  80  many  toys  preserved,  for  the  diversion  of  the  men  who 
had  appropriated,  them  for  their  enjoyment,  in  compliance  with  a 
Dervous  disposition  that,  always  more  or  less  transient,  was 
certain  to  periuh  in  no  long  time.  From  iU  nature  the  sexual 
affection  watt  the  most  iuconHtuut  and  fiekle  of  human  forces. 
On  marrj-ing,  every  woman  is  admonished  to  antioipato  the 
inevitable  moment  when  her  husband's  tendcmcss  will  coaae, 
her  power  of  pleasing  come  to  end, — the  time  when,  on  dis- 
eoveriog  her  inability  to  charm  her  proprietor  any  longer,  sho 
will,  most  likely,  HurWvc  her  deairc  and  desist  from  her  efforts 
to  plcafte  him.  '  When  the  huaband,'  says  Mary  WoUfttonccraft, 
'  cea«M  to  bo  a  lover — and  the  time  will  inevitably  come— her 
desire*  {r>.  the  young  wife's  dceirc)  'will  grow  Unguid,  or 
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bec(»ne  a  ^riag  of  bitterness ;  and  love,  perhaps^  the  most 
6VaiieftC«it  of  all  pasntons,  will  give  place  to  jealousy  or  vanitj*.' 
On  a  later  fioge  of  her  tn^atise,  nhe  kavs  in  the  .tame  hopelcA<( 
strain,  'Love,  from  ita  very  nature,  must  be  transitory.  .  .  . 
The  most  holy  band  of  society  is  friendship.  It  has  been  veil 
said,  by  a  shrewd  satirist,  that  "  rare  as  love  is,  true  friendship 
w  still  rarer." '  Provided  with  the  higher  knowledge,  brighter 
cleverness,  finer  tact,  coming  to  her  from  higher  education,  a 
woman  would  be  able  to  hnld  hor  husband's  love  for  the  longest 
possible  jjoriod,  and  in  some  cases  be  able  to  retain  his  friend- 
ship after  he  has  censed  to  love  her  In  all  eases,  where  the 
former  lover  declines  to  sink  in  the  sober  friend,  the  woman  of 
higher  education  would  be  able  to  Tiiake  herself  fairly  comfortable, 
without  either  his  love  or  his  friendship  Ii  was  mainly  on 
Ihese  grounds,  and  for  these  considerations,  that  Marj'WoIlstone- 
eraft  iiiatsted  ou  woman's  right  to  better  training. 

What  doctrine, — what  a  teacher  for  Knglishworaen  !  It  was 
by  such  doctrine  that  Slarj'  U'ollstonecraft  hoped  to  r»i.se  her 
sex  from  slavery  and  debasement  to  freedom  and  dignity.  Such 
was  the  toachcr  of  whom  Mrs.  Shelley  wryte,  '  Maiy  Wollslone- 
craft  was  uuu  of  thoew  beings  who  appear  ouce,  perhaps,  in  a 
generation,  to  gild  humanity  with  a  ray  which  no  ditfereace  of 
opinion  nor  chance  of  circumstances  can  cloud.'  It  must  be 
remembered  that  T/te  Righft  of  Woman  \n  the  only  important 
original  work  by  her  pen  that  deserves  serious  consideration, — 
the  solitary  work  in  which  she  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
influence  the  life  and  future  of  humanity.  The  busy  woman  of 
letters  produced  translations,  compilations,  slight  essays,  briel 
teles,  critical  notices  by  the  aonre.  A  clever  letter-writer,  she 
produced  during  her  life  a  charming  volume  of  letters  touching 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  left  behind  her,  for  posthumous 
publication, other  LHffrnff)  Tinlty, — lettpm  curiously  and  dismally 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  and  fueling  of  the  essay  on 
English  womankind.  Hut  Tht  RighU  of  Womnn  was  her  sole 
im}wr((r»t  original  work.  The  one  work,  to  bo  studied  for  in- 
formation respecting  her  social  theories,  it  is  the  one  work  by 
which  she  miurt  be  judged  as  a  social  teacher.  Whatever  their 
merits  (and  the  works  are  by  no  means  meritless),  her  other 
writings  afford  nothing  to  justify  her  younger  daughter's 
estimate  of  her  Be^^■ice»  to  humanity.  From  what  has  been 
said  of  The  BiffhU  of  WomaUt  readers  may  judge  whether  it- 
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was  a  work  *to  gild  ttuinantty  with  a  ray'  of  moral  BunsLino, 
or  a  work  to  darken  and  deprei»8  humanity  with  dismal  notions. 
Unobservant  of  his  heroine's  deep-seated  and  ingrained 
?net«s  of  Aentiment,  Mr.  Ecgan  Paul  cannot  shut  his  eyes 
to  what  I  term  her  auporficial  coarseness, — the  coaraenewi  of 
diction  that  is  in  some  degree,  though  by  no  means  altogether, 
reieruble  to  the  tone  of  the  coteries  in  which  she  had  lived 
chiefly  for  some  five  years. 

'  II  may,  however,'  be  says  of  hot  book,  'ho  odmitted  thst  h«r 
fmkneBS  on  some  enhjects  is  little  leas  than  aatoutitling,  and  tliAt 
mAtUfpt  Hre  tliHoiiMed  uhicli  am  ran-ly  nattied  even   among  members  of 

tJie  »ime  ws,  far  liwi  pnuted  for  loth Yet  for  citrenia 

pUin  speakin;;,  there  was  nmch  reason  and  excuse.  The  limes  wera 
coarser  than  oan,  the  daya  wt-re  not  «>  fsr  disUint  when  the  scene*  were 
puesihle  aiitl  the  dangera  real  which  Richurd«ju'»  tiovalti  ^wrtTay.' 

Reodars  may  infer  from  lhc«e  admissions  (by  a  biographor 
who  would  fain  have  um  think  JIary  WoUstonecraft  an  angel) 
that  the  plain  speaking  to  which  Kugau  Paul  refern  is 
exireuuiy  plain.  Hr.  Kegau  Paul's  udniissious  on  these  points 
are  eignilicant  of  much  more  than  he  says,  to  the  disudvuutage 
of  the  angelic  Mary.  Significant  also  are  the  comiuon places 
with  which  he  palliates  what  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge. 
From  these  commonplaces  one  might  imagine  gentlewomen  of 
G<X>rgc  the  Third's  time  were  so  tainted  with  prevailing  coar*e- 
nus,  aa  to  be  incapable  of  thinking  and  writing  like  gentle- 
women. Sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrarj*  may  be  fonnd  in 
the  writing.^  of  Catharine  Maeaulay.  IIe*ster  ChajKine,  Sophia 
Lees  Harriet  liee,  Ann  Radcliffo,  Sumh  Trimmer,  Hannah  More, 
Frances  Bumey,  Ijtetitia  Ilarbauld.  Madame  D'Arblny  could 
exhibit  the  want  of  rcHnemcnt,  noticeable  in  the  vulgar  of  her 
time,  without  ceasing  to  write  like  a  woman  of  refinement. 
Though  Elizabeth  Inchhnid  liv(>d  in  the  same  cliques  on  Mary 
WoUslonecraft,  her  pages  arc  innocent  of  the  '  plain  speaking' 
that  revolts  the  reader  of  Tho  Rifjhis  of  Woman  and  the  Letters 
ti>  Im/iii/.  The  simple  fact  is  that,  though  her  wor.-^1.  failing  wua 
aggravated  by  (he  society  she  kept,  Mary  Wollstoiierraft  wmo- 
timee  wrote  coarsely  because  she  sometimes  thoujjht  coarsely. 

It  is  not  surpnsing  that  at  the  close  of  I7!)2,  Mary 
WoUatonocraft  went  to  Paris,  the  eapiUil  to  wliicdi  all  English- 
men and  Kngli^hwomen  of  revolutionary  sentiment  had  for 
some  time  been  looking  with  keen  interest  and   enthuiuastto 
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hopefulness.  'Well  up'  in  contomporor)' French  politics,  the 
woman,  who  had  trnnalatod  the  pampblcta  of  French  politicians 
into  English,  and  was  known  in  I'uris  as  their  translator, 
naturally  wished  to  see  the  praple  who  had  engaged  so  much 
of  her  thought,  and  to  pass  a  few  weekH  in  the  (nipital  where, 
without  having  seen  it,  nhe  woo  no  Btranper.  77w  Right*  of 
Woman  had  Iiecn  translated  into  I'Vench  and  proiHcd  by  PuriBJan 
reviewers.  It  was  sold  on  the  boulevards  and  at  the  bookstalls 
on  the  quays,  as  a  companion-book  to  Thf  Rights  of  Man.  At 
Furis  she  would  be  welcomed  as  a  celebrity,  honoured  as  one  of 
the  very  few  Englishwomen,  clever  and  brave  enough  to  be 
revolutionary, — the  only  Etiglish woman  who  had  at  present 
rendered  the  Revolution  gwid  service  with  her  pun.  In  the 
reception  aucorded  so  recently  to  ThoniOH  Paino,  by  tho  garrison 
and  municipality  of  Cahiis,  and  by  the  National  Convention  at 
Paris,  she  i^aw  the  honour  and  enthusiasm  with  which  ^hc 
would  be  welcomed  at  tho  port  and  the  capital.  Even  though 
they  forbore  to  plant  the  tricolour  in  her  bonnet,  tho  people 
of  the  department  of  Calais  would  bail  her  on  landing  as  the 
friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Tom  Paine,  whom  they  had  so 
lately  chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  National  Convention.  At 
Pari?  she  would  receive  the  homage  due  to  her  literary  8ucc««s, 
and  be  welcomed  as  a  daughter  of  *  tho  Revolution.' 

In  the  spring  of  '92  ehe  and  tho  Fusolis  had  planned  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  Paris.  Through  incidents,  of  which  enough  has 
been  already  said,  this  plan  for  a  summer's  trip  came  to  nothing, 
It  remained  for  Mary  "W'ollstonecraft  to  relinquish  her  scheme  of 
going  to  Paris,  to  make  it  with  other  companions,  or  to  go  to 
France  by  herself.  To  relinquish  the  8ch«ne  ehe  could  not;  for 
the  course  of  events  made  her  more  and  more  desirous  to  go  to 
Paris.  Possibly  she  tried  and  failed  to  find  other  companions 
of  the  voyage.  Anyhow  she  started  for  France  alone  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1702,  going  thither  alone,  and  arriving  at  tho 
capital,  in  the  midst  of  the  series  of  exciting  incidents  that 
closed  with  tho  King's  execution. 

Going  thither  openly  and  in  her  own  name  (a  name  of 
notoriety  in  Paris),  ^e  made  her  abode  first  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  Fillictaz,  u^e  Tiregantz,  a  Lidy  in  whose  schmtl  at 
Putney,  Eliza  Wollstonecraft  (Mrs.  Bishop),  and  Everina  Wull- 
stonecraft,  had  been  assistant-govcmcases.  Thus  suitably  placed 
in  the  house  of  her  sisters'  former  employer,  she  remained  there 
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for  awlnle,  working  hard  at  the  language  in  whow  accent  she 
was  gready  deficient.  On  getting  a  sufficient  command  of  the 
French  longuc,  flhe  went  into  Poriaian  Bociety,  and  waA  m 
engTowed  by  ita  excitcmcnta  that,  instead  of  staying  for  only  a 
few  wecka,  she  remained  at  Paris  for  months,  staying  over 
Fehruary,  though  «he  hod  recoired  ample  wamin^j  llmt,  If  she 
would  roturn  lo  England,  she  should  lenvc  France  promj)tIy, 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  Safe  for  the  moment  alike  from 
flangf^r.  and  the  dread  of  it,  Mary  stayed  on,  congratulating 
herself  on  lieing  the  eyo-witncw*  of  events  of  which  nlio  meant 
to  be  the  historian.     Entering  France  for  a  brief  stay  she  re- 

,inod  in  the  countrj'  for  two  years  and  four  months. 

Going  much  into  the  world,  she  made  the  acquainlancB 
(during  the  spring  of  1793,  if  not  earlier)  of  Captain  Gilbert 
Imlay,  citizen  of  the  Uniled  States  of  America, — a  handfwme, 
clerw  gentlemau  of  war,  letters,  and  commerce  ;  a  aoldier  who 
had  led  his  company  in  the  struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  an  author  who  had  proilueiid  in  a  uericH  of  exccUent 
letters  a  Tuftographiati  IkircriptUm  of  Ifte  Wrttti'm  Trrrilwy  of 
North  Ametiea ;  a  smart  adventurer,  who  had  come  to  Europe 
to  act  for  the  miIo  of  land  in  America,  and  push  hia  way  to 
fortune  in  commercial  enterprise.  With  a  suiuotb  and  plauttihle 
tongue,  Cuptaiu  Imlay  mode  a  favourable  impreasion  on  Mary, 
who  (now  grown  iiitv  on  almost  huuihsome  womiinl  found  no 
difficulty  iu  mukiugu&imiUr  impix'Hsiou  uu  hiiu.  lu  the  coarse 
iif  thfnr  (tcntimontal  conversations  on  lore  and  marriage,  it 
struck  both  of  them  that  it  would  be  well  for  tbcm  (o  enjoy  the 
fonner  without  assuming  the  fetters  of  the  latter.  It  was 
unough  for  the  handsome  American  that  Mary  returned  his 
jmiaiou.  As  she  consented  to  love  him,  and  give  him  all  ho 
required,  it  was  not  for  him  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  ho 
would  accept  her  kiiidiieiss.  As  she  hud  conscientious  and 
philosophic  objectious  to  marriage,  he  was  too  gallant  to  draw 
her  into  an  estato  so  repugnant  to  her  sense  of  right.  They 
loved  one  another.  Mutual  love  was  a  sufficient  Minctiou  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  desire.  As  they  loved  one  another,  it 
wa«  better  for  them  to  do  »o  on  terms,  that  would  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  retire  from  one  another  when  their  mutual  love,  *  the 
moat  evanescent  of  all  human  pawions'  (ridf  Bighh  of  Woman) 
should  have  perished.  They  agreed  to  dote  on  one  another,  not 
in  lawful  wedlock,  but  in  Free  Love. 
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3Ir.  Kegan  Ptvtil  takes  two  diflPerent  and  quite  irreconcilable 
Tiows  of  Maiy'a  action  in  Uiis  business.  In  tke/iret  piare,  he 
insists  tliat  she  detcrmlncKl  1o  ai^sociatc  lieri^rlf  with  hiindsomo 
Gilbert  Imhiy,  because  she  disapproved  of  lawful  marriage. 
'She  ran  counter,'  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  Boys,  in  the  Memoir,  p.  v., 
'  to  the  customs  oi  society,  yet  not  wantonly  or  lifjhtly,  but 
with  forethought,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  moral  theory  ffravely 
and  religiously  adopted.'  Further  on,  p.  xxxviii.,  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  Kiys,  '  Her  view  was  that  a  cuuimon  affection  was  mar- 
riage-, and  that  the  marriage-tic  should  iiol  hind  after  tho  death 
of  love,  if  love  nhould  die.'  Hence  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  readers 
art!  in  the  first  place  required  to  believe  thai  Mary  acted  on  aiul 
frocu  ruligiouii  principle  in  thiii  bu&ines^,  and  to  honour  her  fur 
so  acting  on  and  from  principle,  although  'she  yet  made  the 
grand  mistake  of  supposing  that  It  is  passible  for  one  woman  to 
undo  the  congeciuted  custom  of  ag[?ii ;  to  set  herself  in  uppotiition 
to  the  course  of  society,  and  not  be  crushed  by  it.'  In  the  seconrt 
fthrf,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  declares 
thut  religious  priuciiile  was  not  3Iurj*'s  motive  in  this  affair ; 
but  that  «he  went  into  Free  Love  with  Iiulay,  because  a  legal 
marriage  could  not  have  been  readily  effected  between  him  and 
her,  as  she  wan  the  subject  of  a  sovereign  with  whom  France 
was  at  war;  and  that  she  would  probably  have  insisted  on  being 
lawfully  married — t".*'.  would  have  acted  against  her  principles — 
if  that  course  had  at  the  same  time  been  practicable  and  safe. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  she  acte«I  on  and  from  principle,  Man,' 
WolUtonecraft  did  not  go  to  Imlay's  arms  in  Free  Love, 
merely  because  the  way  by  lawful  marriage  was  for  the  moment 
blocked  ;  and  that  if  she  would  have  married  him  if  she  conld, 
she  is  not  to  he  commended  for  sacrificing  herself  in  this  matter  on 
the  shrine  of  religious  principle.  It  is  too  much  to  require  ua 
at  the  same  moment  to  admire  her  for  acting  courageously  from 
principle,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  believe  she  would  have 
acted  against  her  principle,  had  there  been  no  legal  impediment 
to  the lutter courHC.  Mr.  KeganPaul  should  have eeaJed  himiwlf 
on  one  stool  or  the  other.  He  is  undergoing  the  proverbial 
punishment  of  the  man  who  tries  to  sit  between  two  stools. 

What  aro  Jlr.  Kegan  Paul's  grounds  fi>r  saying  that  a 
legal  marriage  with  Imlay  was  certainly  difficult,  apparently 
impossible,  to  Man,'  Wollatonecraft  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  of 
179-J.*     His  grounds  for  this  quite  erroneous  opinion  are  (I) 
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that  slio  was  a  British  subject ;  (2)  that  Knglan<l  and  Fnmoe 
were  01  war  ;  (3)  that  her  position  ns  q  Britiiih  subject  wa«  full 
of  danger ;  (4)  that  even  if  a  marriage  with  Imloy  wa«  possible 
to  her,  she  could  not  have  made  it  without  declaring  her 
natioiiality  to  tlie  civil  officer;  (d)  that  in  Madame  dc  Stael** 
novel  of  Corinnr,  Lord  Nelril  could  not  marry  Sladame 
cI'Arbigny,  because  to  marry  her  he  would  have  hod  to  declare 
himself  to  the  civil  officer.  In  answer  to  these  considerations, 
it  is  enough  to  soy  (1)  that,  though  she  was  a  British  subject, 
Mary  AVollstonecraft,  us  the  child  and  favourer  of  revolution, 
and  u  fuuiouH  writer,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Thomas  Paine, 
and  other  powerful  members  of  the  National  Convention,  was 
in  the  epring  uf  ITSW  oxeiiipt  from  the  jwriU  mid  incon- 
venieuccs  pertaining  to  ordiuarj'  Brilixh  Kubjects  living  at  that 
time  in  Paris ;  (2)  that,  even  had  her  jiositiun  bci'n  perilous,  it 
would  not  have  been  rendered  more  so  by  the  dechinitions 
requisite  for  a  maninge,  as  eg  celebruted  an  i^lnglishwoinaii, 
living  openly  in  Paris,  was  already  well  knonii  to  the  civil 
functiouarics ;  (3)  that  the  case  uf  the  English  nohlQiuan  in 
Madame  de  Stael's  novel  does  not  ujiply  to  eircumstancea  of  Iho 
EngliahvOMft/j  in  Paris, — Mary  being  a  womuu  already  known 
to  the  civil  officer,  and  a  womuu,  whose  natiouaJity  would,  on 
the  moment  of  marriage,  merge  in  the  nationalily  of  her 
bu«baod,  and  remain  therein  during  coverture.  Mr.  Keguu 
Paul  i»  wrong  alike  in  his  facts  and  his  law.  Though  tdie  was 
at  war  with  England,  France  wus  in  cordiwl  alliance  with  the 
TTuited  States  of  America ;  and  the  citizen  o£  Ibose  States  could 
have  married  Miir^'  WoUstonccraft  almost  as  easily  in  Paris  uh 
he  could  have  married  her  in  Xew  York.  Mr.  Kegan  l*iiul'» 
h}-pothesi8  that  Mary  might  have  found  it  difficult  and  perilous 
to  marry  Imlay  is  a  mere  fancy,  arising  from  misconceptions. 

Further,  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  would  hiire  us  believe  that  one  of 
Mary  Wollstonecrafi's  reasons  for  making  a  contrnet  of  Free 
Love  with  Gilbert  Imlay  was  that  she  might  have  the  security 
that  would  pertain  to  her  from  o/ipe/iring  to  bo  the  American 
gentleman's  wife.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  instead  of  giving 
her  the  position  and  appearance  of  being  his  wife,  ihc  contract 
of  Free  Love  (on  \U  becoming  known  to  her  friends  in  France) 
only  gave  her  (he  position  and  apj^urance  of  being  bis  mistress; 
that-  her  friends  in  France  never  regardetl  her  nit  Itnltiy's  wife  ; 
aod  that  no  eecurity  (in  the  sense  suggested  .by  Mr.  Kegai\ 
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Paul)  either  came,  or  could  be  expected  to  come,  to  her  from 
her  uotorious  position,  though,  to  palliate  her  action  to  her 
(Hsten,  elie  used  language  in  some  letters  that  would  couu- 
tenauco  a  diflerent  opinion.  Events  moved  rapidly  in  Fmuue. 
Sefore  the  end  of  the  year  Thomas  Paioe  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  Convention  and  was  in  priaon,  whence  he  had  reason  for 
thinkiug  he  would  be  scot  to  tbo  guillotine.  Secure  enough  for 
the  moment  in  the  spring  of  1793,  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  posi- 
tion became  penloun  seme  mouths  later ;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  when  her  position  became  uneasy,  and  even 
hazardous,  ber  rolutious  with  Inilay  neither  gave  her  security, 
nor  diminisTied  her  sense  of  insecurity. 

Mr.  Kegan  I'nul  a.sflures  the  gentle  matrons  and  the  young 
gentlewomen  of  England  that  from  the  comraenceraent  of 
her  amocintion  in  Free  Txivo  with  Imlay,  Mary  WoUjitone- 
craft  wan  hi«  icife  f  Tn  his  biography  of  William  Godwin,  Mr 
Kegan  I'aul  says  of  her  position  towards  Imlay,  and  her  letters 
to  bini : — 

*  She  believed  that  liia  love,  whicli  was  to  her  aacred,  would  endure. 
No  one  i;an  rt;A<l  her  ItiCIers  without  aening  that  she  waa  a  pure,  high- 
niiQiied,  Abct  refiiieii  wuntaii,  and  thjit  she  conaulered  hei-Hell',  in  th«  ey^fl 

of  God  and  man.  bis  wife. But  they  are  thu  lettera  of  a  tender 

and  dcvDted  toi/e,  who  feela  no  doubt  of  her  position.' 

In  the  Memoir  of  the  heroine,  whom  he  thus  exhibit*  to  the 
admiration  of  our  wives,  and  hiaters,  and  duughterii,  Mr.  £egau 
I'aul  says;— 

'The  ItindnMS  he'  (i.«.  Imlay)  'ohowed  Mary  WoIIglonecriifl  dia- 
posed  her  to  Itxik  on  him  fnvourably  ;  ahe  saon  gave  him  a  very  tincert 
offfttion,  and  canaented  to  htcome.  hit  wife.  I  utf.  (hit  vord  d«- 
lihtrattly,  attkoayh  no  hyal  ceremoriy  tver  patted  bel>oecti.  them.' 

In  these  passages  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  states  much  that  is  tho 
reverse  of  fact ;  much  also  that  is  disproved  by  the  letters  wbivh 
he  ao  strangely  misreprdsentH. 

Containing  many  pasHugc!?  that  arc  wiuningly  piquant  and 
innocently  chamting;  affurdiug  abundant  evidence  that  their 
writer's  affections  wore  strongly  concerned  in  this  wretched 
iiftiton ;  betraying  no  few  indications  of  a  spirit  almost  to  be 
styled  high-mindodncas ;  yielding  superabimduut  evidence  of 
the  writer's  cleverness  and  brilliunoy,  those  letters  are  not  the 
letters  of  a  rcBned  woman,  or  the  letters  of  a  woman  who  con- 
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adorn  hcncU  the  wife  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  aOdressed. 

kill  lew  ore  they  the  letters  of  a  woman  who  fecla  henielf 

of  her  poaition.    Had  she  been  a  woman  of  nice  refine- 

ittt-,  she  could  not  hit%'e  written  so  lightly  and  copiously  as  she 

^does  of  matters  that  a  gentlewoman  of  rernieiiifiit  tells  only  to 

ler  physipiiin,  her  nurse,  her  closest  female  friends,  and  shrinks 

3Tn  naming  to  her  husband.     Had  rIic  heeji  the  woman  of 

ftingular  refinement  we  arc  asked  to  bch'cvc  her,  sho  would  have 

^bcen  leas  communicative  to  her  correspondent  about  her  ht-alth. 

egard  for  the  feelings  of  my  readers  forbids  mc  to  spc^iik,  even 

in  the  most  guiirded  tenns,  uf  the  more  diHugroeable  details  of 

these  too  eircuiustunlial  comniuuicatiuiia      In  this  resiiect,  the 

letters  are  just   such   letters  as,  in    the  ubseuce  of  positive 

UL-^limoiiy.  the  author  of  the  liiff/ils  of  iroimn  uiighi  be  imagined 

jlo  havo  written  to  the  man,  with  whom  she  was  liviiij^  in  Free 

JVC.     Instead  of  being  the  letters  of  ii  woman  who  considers 

herself  a  wife,  she  does  not  venture,  even  in  her  confidential 

^com  muni  cat  ions   to   Imtay,  to   !>tylc  herself   his  wife,   whilst 

linting  how  strongly  she  wisht,>d   to  be  privileged  to  do  so. 

Instead  of  being  the  letters  of  a  woman  '  fe^^liug  herself  Heiiure 

\vS  her  {xKiiliou,'  nothing  in  them  is  mure  Kiriking  and  pathetic 

Uhtm  the  evidence  how  painfully  awure  she  was,  that  (•ho  held 

her  admirer  by  only  the  Hlenderest  thread, 

Mr.  Kegnn  Paul  saya  that  she  believed  Gilbert  Tmlay's  love 

would  endtii'e.     What  a  strange    belief    for  a  woman   who 

Lthought  no  man's  luvc  cnpuble  of  enduraDue  ;  who  wrote  in  the 

liifffit^f  of  Woman  that  '  love,  from  its  nature,  must  be  transitory,' 

id  wa»  '  perhaps  the  most  evanescent  of  all  pasaions;'  who  had 

haupKt  in  the  same  book  that  every  woman  should  anticipate 

ithe  iurritahlf  death  of  her  husband's  love  for  her  !    Anyhow,  cro 

the  fin^t  four  of  the  acvoitty-aoven  letters  to  Imlny  had  been 

'irrittcn.she  knew  him  to  havo  becu  a  tickle  lover: — 


'  I  have  fumiU  out.'  »ho  wrote  from  Pariii  lu  Imluy  iii  Havre,  in 
J^tjitembcr,  1 793,  in  tlio  fourth  of  the  long  serioa  of  letters, '  that  I  have 
more  miud  than  yuu,  in  one  nti^s:t :  berauae  I  cud,  witliout  any  violent 
rflbrl  uf  reawta,  find  food  for  love  in  the  aamo  objtict.  mn^h  \aagvr  than 
VijU  oui.  The  way  to  tny  sciiaos  is  tlimugb  my  heart;  bat,  forgive  me  '. 
1  tbiok  there  ia  BometiuioH  u  shvrl  cut  to  youn.' 

Surely,  this  is  good  evidence  that,  from  an  early  date  o{ 
^their  ftc(|uaintance,  she   knew  he  was   a.   fickle  worshiper  of 
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wonumkind  and  a  libertine.  Moreover,  what  a  confession  to 
made  hv  Mr.  Kognn  Paul's  bright  example  of  feminine  purity 
Htid  dciicticy, — ibe  woman  who  is  said  h)'  Mr.  Ke^n  Paul  to 
have  i-omo  to  Paris  without  ha%-ing  had  any  affair  of  the  heart  !j 
She  liiid  lenriit  in  September,  17!i3,  thfit  the  way  to  her  wMs^tj 
tt-aa  UiiMUgh  her  /uttrt,  and  that  she  could  '  find  food  for  love  in  I 
th()  name  object '  longer  than  her  correspondent  c^mld.  A  great] 
deal  fi>r  h  woman  to  leam  between  the  end  of  Doceinbcr  and  the 
middle  of  the  following  September !  It  must,  however,  bej 
adiiiilti-d  that  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  waa  a  school 
wliorc  n  woman  picked  up  such  knowledge  fast. 

Ml".  Ki-gan  Paul  is  sure  that,  from  the  commencement  ofj 
her  aMocialion  with  Imlay  iu  Free  Love,  Mary  WoUstonecraftI 
eiiuaidered  herself  u»  hii  tci/p  '  in  the  eyes  of  (rod  and  man ;'  and 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  '  using  this  word  dcliberak-ly,'  styles  her  the 
teifi  of  Gilbert  Imlay.      Let  us  look  into  this  matter.    At  thai 
commencement  of  this  virtuous  Ofisoriatiim,  (rilbert  and  Meuy^ 
went  not  liWng  under  the  same  roof;  but  having  Hoparat*  places  i 
of  abode,  they  met  stcretly  by  assigimtion  for  tho  cnjojTuent  of  J 
their  conjupiil  iirivilcjfes.     One  of  their  places,  perhaps  their 
only  plact*.  of  assiguution,  was  a  c«rtain  '  barrier  '  of  the  French 
oopital.  near  which  barrier  the  act  occurred,  that  resulted  in  (he 
birth  of  Mary  Wollstouec raft's  Illegitimate  daujfhtcr  :u  April,, 
1794.       The    pleasnre    of    thf»e   meetings  at  the    barrier  wu«| 
referred  to  by  Mary,  when,  in  the  twenty-third  of  the  famousj 
aeries  of  letters,  she  wrote  on  2'ind  September,  179-1,  from] 
Paris  to  Imlay: — 'Bring  me,  then,  back  your  barrier-face,  ocl 
you  Khali  have  nothing  to  say  to  my  barrier-girl.'     On  tho| 
following  day,  she  wrote  in  the  tiame  vein: — 

*  I  desired  you,  in  one  of  my  otbor  lettora,  to  bring  hack  tn  ine  your' 
liarritr-face — or  tliat  yon  should  not  bo  lov«l  hy  my  bftrrior-Kir],     l' 
know  thiit  ynii  will  l.ivp  licr  more  iind  more,  fur  she  is   a  little  affoc- 
tionate,  intelligent  creature,  with  ivs  much  vivudty,  I  should  tliiuk,  as 
yon  could  wiah  for.' 

When  writing  thus  to  her  already  cold  and  remiss  partner 
in  Free  Love,  Mary  pined  to  see  once  again  the  radiant  face  of 
the  lover,  whose  'Uirrier-girl'  w^aa  with  her  at  Paris, — a  five-! 
monthi*'  infant,  delighting  in  three  thingH,  '  tu  ride  in  a  coach,  j 
to  look  at  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  hear  loud  niUHic' 

Mary  and  Gilbert  were  etill  living  ajmrt  and  meeting  one 
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lothor  bv  a<»ignatiot],  when  sbc  wroto  to  him  oa  some  imknoim 
day  of  August,  179;i  :— 

•  You  can  scarcely  irangiiie  wilb  wliat  pleasure  I  iintici|)jiio  II10  day, 

wc  AK  (o  ])Oji^a  nlmoftt  lo  IK'e  toj^ethcr  ;  nn<l  you  would  emi'lu  to 

huw  many  plans  of  ouiptuyuii'iiL  I  havo  ia  my  bead,  now  that  f 

oonfldcnt  loy  heart  baa  fuutitl  |)enoo  iu  your  'bosom I  will 

at  the  barrier  a  liule  aft«r  t«a  o'clock  to-morrow.' 

ythifl  time  they  hiularranf^  'almost  to  Hvs  together/  but  they 
d  not  b**jfiin  to  do  so.  Mary's  disap"CPablo  communicative- 
nfSM  uhout  hi^r  nttucks  of  fuintnesH  and  tbo  morement-i  of  hor 
.tle'twit«hcr*  leaves  no  room  for  qucBtion  that  hor  i-hilfl,  bom 
Havre  in  April,  1794,  wok  not  born  prematurely.  It  is  tliore- 
o  a  matter  of  ctrtaiiity  Ibat  Mary  was  on  the  way  to  beeome 
a  mother,  before  the  lovers  eeitscd  to  bav«  aepar»te  plaees  of 
,e  and  to  irieet  by  assignation.  Rveu  by  Mr.  Kegan  ]*aul  it 
t  be  ulmitt<<d  ihtU  ibia  whm  u  ciirioun  way  of  living  for  the 
iman,  who  alretidy  considered  berw^If  llio  wife  of  Imlay  in  the 
of  God  and  tiiaiK  Auyliuw  at  flriit  Mury  did  her  best  to 
;pe  the  eyes  of  man. 

After  U%-ing  under  the  same  roof  with  her  for  mitK!  sis 
ks,  Captain  Imlay  (for  the  prosecution  of  affairs  of  busi- 
and  posaibly  also  in  pursuit  of  plen.surej  went  off  to  Havre, 
'here  fao  bad  commercial  concerns,  and  to  other  places  requir- 
prew-nee ;  Mary  lieing  left  ti>  her  own  devices  for  several 
in  Paris,  whence  she  wroto  to  her  partner  in  Vree  Love 
mne  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters,  of  which  Mr.  Kegatl 
Paul  BpoakH  so  highly.  Misrepresenting  matters  so  as  1^  adapt 
them  (o  bis  fanciful  conception  of  Mary's  life  and  chamctcr, 
Mr.  Kegun  I*aul  also  commits  eiTors  without  any  apparent 
objix't  for  doing  so.  For  instance,  he  says,  '  Towards  the  close 
of  1793  Mary  joined  Imlay  at  Ilavrc,  and  there  in  the  spring 
if  \7iH  gjvo  birth  to  a  girl,  wlio  reeeived  the  name  of  Fanny, 
memory  of  the  dear  friend  of  her  youth; '  saying  this  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  letters  he  is  editing,  that  Marj' 
remained  at  Paris  well  into  Kcbninry,  1791.  From  Paris  sh« 
wrote  ImlflT  one  published  letter  in  September,  I79.'i ;  one  pub- 
lished letter  in  November,  179JJ;  /our  published  letters  in 
eccmbcr,  1793;  /owr  pnhlisheil  letters  in  January,  1794;  /our 
ubli-rhed  letters  in  Fehniarv,  1794.  All  these  fourl-een  Icttcra 
ere  writa-n  by  her  at  Paris ;  the  lost  of  them  (penned  at  the 
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iiionicnt  of  bcr  departure  from  the  capital  for  IlaTxe}  ending] 
with  these  wxirds  : — 

'I  nm  wtll,  and  have  no  apppfiiPHBifm  Omt  I  »htill  fiitd  the  joiimej 
too  futigulng,  when  X  follow  the  lead  of  my  IJcarL     Willi  my  l'(ic«' 
turned  to  Hiivre  my  Ppirit^  will  not  sink;  niid  my  mind  has  ulwjiys 
hitli«no  enabled  nty  bo*ly  to  do  whnk-ver  1  wt^licd — Yoiir*  affpc- 
tiouululy,  Maht.' 

Tn  an  editorial  note  Mr.  Keg:an  Paul  admita  that  all  these  letteral 
TTcro  writtx?n  during  Mary's  'Bepiiration  of  Beverul  months  from 
Imlny ; '  and  vet  in  tlio  Memoir  he  reprcaonts  that  ihe  sqjora-. 
tion  ended  in  JJecemher,  and  that  she  joineil  Imlay  at  Havrel 
'towards  t!ie  clriMd  of  1708.'  Tliis  is  tliu  way  in  whifh  thel 
writers,  whose  caro  has  been  coinnioiidod  so  enthusiastically  liyi 
Mr.  Froude,  deal  with  their  e\-ideuce8.  Doubtless  they  aroi 
accurate  enough  for  Mr.  Froude,  and  quite  as  accurate  as  he  is 
himself. 

The  letter  she  wrote  to  Imluy  from  Paris  on  30th  Deccniber,| 
1793  (Monday  night)  coulaius  this  rvuiurkuUu  pue^g(>,  to  which 
tho  reader  should  give  his  beet  utteutJou  ;— 

'  A  melancholy  letter  from  my  Mster  Elixa  hna  nlso  harassed  niyj 
mind— thai  from  my  hrothor  would  hnvc  (<ivcu  me  eiticere  pleasure;! 

but  for There  is  a  eplril  of  mdeiwudence  in  hia  letter,  that  will] 

please  you;  aud  you  shall  eee  it,  when  wo  am  oiicc  more  over  the  fira, 
logelhar.     I  think  thui  you  wouhl  hail  him  an  n  hrolher,  with  one  of  j 
your  lender  look?,  when  your  heart  not  only  Rivtje  n  InstR'  to  your  eve, 
but  a  dniito  of  iflnyliihiMW,  tliat  ho  would  meet  with  a  glow  half  made 

\\p  of  buHhf»hioi*8,  iind  n  dutiire  to  pltame  thn ;  where  shall  I  fiud  a 

word  tocxprosa the relniiiiiiahip  which  aubBwts  between  u»?     SbalJ  luskl 
the  littk  twitclier  V     Hut  I  have  drojil  half  the  seiitcnco  that  Win  to  tell  \ 
you  how  much  he  would  be  inclined  to  love  the  nina  loved  by  hiC' 
sUter.     I  hiive  Wen  fant-yiag  myeelf  dittiiiK  Wtween  you.  ever  eiucc  I 
liegnn  to  write,  and  my  heart  haa  leapt  at  iho  thought!     You  we  how 
I  chat  to  j*ou.' 

Written  in  her  hrighte«t,  tenderest,  most  womanly  rein,  thiai 
esquisito  piece  of  writing  shows  not  only  the  iiffectionutenees  of  i 
ilur3''s  nature,  hut  aUo  how  far  she  was  I'rora  considering  hcr- 
»elf  a  ^ife  iu  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  and  how  acutely  aha] 
felt  the  shame  and   incouveuieaces  of   her   position   toward* 
Jmlaj.     One  would  like  to  see  the  words  omitted  from  tho 
pQisage, — pixibably  tho  words  of  a  de<:laralion  that  she  could  not 
enjoy  her  younger  brother's  letter  from  the  sense  of  humiliation 
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coming  to  her  from  thiiikiug.  how  she  could  ncTvv  hrreelf  to  tell 
him  of  the  rplation,  in  which  Bhe  and  Tmlay  sJnod  to  one 
another.  '  Wliere,'  she  writes  wifh  pothos  and  tact,  'shall  I 
find  a.  TTord  to  express  the  rclntion^hip  whieh  8iibHiHt«  liptwoon 
ubY'  She  wants  a  word  she  coidd  give  her  brother,  without 
fearinp  it  would  drive  all  care  lor  her  from  his  hearU     Had  sho 

E considered  herself  a  wife  iit  tlie  eyea  of  niun,  eke  would  not  hare 
Urauted  the  wonL  ' .Shull  I  auk  the  little  twitdier?'  asks  the 
woKum,  nilhin  four  iiionthB  of  her  awouehCTneTit,  CVudil 
a  woman  a^k  mute  touehingly  and  winningly  for  the  lawful 
luarriaf*e,  that  would  make  her  what  she  wanted  to  ha  in  the 
eyc«  of  the  world:  would  save  her  ehtid  from  the  ignoutiny  of 
shameful  birth ;  would  give  her  the  name  »ho  could  utter  to  her 
brother,  without  burning  blush  and  scalding  tears  J*  'Considered 
herself  u  wife  in  the  eyes  of  Uod  and  (nan!'  Did  she  w consider 
Herself  P  Then  why  this  touching  prayer  to  the  man  whom  ohe 
red  not  euU  her  husband,  even  iia  the  privuey  of  u  letter, 
igiuuing  ivith  'My  Bewt  Lovel'' 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  letters,  to  be  remembered  In 
annexion  with  the  foregoing  evidence  that,  instead  of  consider- 
g  herself  a  wife  in  the  world's  eyes,  she  could  not  even  con- 
hersclf  a  wife  in  Imlay's  eyes.  '  Finding,*  nhe  wrote  ta 
\m  from  Paria  on  Ist  Januarj',  I7!>4,  'that  I  was  observed,  I 
lid  the  good  women,  the  two  Mrs.  — — g,  simply  that  I  wm 


ith  child:  and  let  them  atare!  and 


-.and 


nay. 


all 


ic  world  may  know  it  for  aught  1  care !     Yet  1  wish  to  ovoid 

's  coarse  jokes.*     I  [ad  she  been  a  wife  in  the  eyes  of  society 

(as  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  insists  she  was),  the  ladies  would  not  have 

pttami,  wouhl  have  seen  no  (■aii.tp  to  stare,  on  the  nnnounerment 

jf  the  matter,  with  whieh  ilary  pjius«1  them  tn  open  their 

,*e8  with  nstoniahment.     Had  «he  boen  regarded  as  a  wife  by 

ler  Parisian  friends,  she  would  have  had  noeauso  to  fear  roanw 

iests  about  her  health.      It  is  clear  the  woman,  who  eould  not 

llure  to  style  herself  '  his  wife '  even  to  Imlay,  had  luit  ven- 

Ut  style  herself  his  wife  to  her  Parisian  friends. 
Now-a-doyH  the  lens  KOrupulotiH  of  our  Free  Iiovers  make  so 
with  the  queen's  RngliKhus  to  style  themselves  husband  or 
and  declare  thomsctvea  married  ppojile,  witluuit  having 
through  any  fonn  of  marriage.  Speaking  deliberately, 
Mr.  Kcgaa  l*oul  eoya  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  the  word  wife 
being  in  his  opinion  strictly  applicable  to  a  female  Free  Lover. 
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KiHtiking  deliberately,  I  say  they  hare  no  riglit  to  apply  lo  a 
mmiiiuii,  wlio  i«  not  lawfully  married,  a  familiar  tttlo  assigned 
liy  mK'ial  rule  Biwl  luw  of  language,  as  a  de»criptiou  of  their 
h'((«l  entatc.  to  women  who  arc  lawfully  married  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  apply  the  correlative  title  to  men  who  are  not  liiwfiilly 
iiiurrieiL  I  eay  they  have  no  ri^t  to  change  at  their  will  the 
viguificatiou  of  familiar  English  wordx.  ao  as  to  bring  them  into 
accordance  with  their  notions  touching  the  relalionsof  theaexM. 

In  the  dictionaries  of  the  Kngliiih  language  'huahand'  i» 
defined  as  'a  man  contracted  or  joined  to  a  woman  by  marriage;' 
'  wife '  if.  define<l  oa  '  a  woman  who  u  united  tn  a  man  in  the 
lawftd  bonds  of  wedlock;'  and  'nmrriugo'  is  definrd  as  '  tbe 
legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for  life.'  The  world  accopta 
theae  definitions,  acts  upon  them,  and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to 
act  upon  them.  Speaking  dclilx'nitely,  I  gay  'Mr.  Kcgan  Paul 
notwilhstjinding)  that  persons  who  use  these  words  for  the  mie- 
deacription  of  Free  Ijovers,  with  an  intention  to  deceive  their 
hearers,  arc  guilty  of  fuUehottd.  I  Kiy  this  deliberately,  though 
Marian  Rvouh  (noble  creuture  though  she  woii,  and  ejcemplan.' in 
all  matters,  apart  from  her  miserable  association  with  George 
Henry  Lewes;  u»od  to  speak  and  write  of  hira  us  her  '  husband.' 
Posdihly  3fariun  Evans  did  not  go  misdescribe  her  relation  to 
George  Lewes  iciVA  an  intenlwti  tu  rfcccirr,  I  have  no  c^-tdence 
that  »he  over  so  niisdeiK-Tibcd  hert>elf  and  I^ewes  to  any  person, 
without  luving  rea»ou  to  thiuk  the  i».tek>u  coguuant  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  iViid  /  (h  knotr  that  to  certain  gviillewomon, 
sho  wafi  honourably  conmiunicjttivo  on  tho  matter,  so  that 
they  might  not  u^sociutc  with  her,  under  a  misapprehension 
respecting  bcr  domestic  position.  Itut  her  conduct  cannot 
affect  the  obligation  of  Free  Lovcn?  to  be  truthful.  Having 
tbe  cyurage  of  their  opiniomj,  they  nhoukl  tell  thv  world  oi)enly 
what  thuy  are.  They  might  style  themselves  '  bosom- friends' 
or  call  themselves  '  f I'et*  husbands  and  free  wives.'  But  they 
have  no  right  to  cjjU  theniat'lvos  '  husbands '  and  '  wives.'  Out 
of  respect  for  themselves  and  their  principles  they  shoiJd 
refrain  from  the  ordinary  untruthful  practice  of  '  kept  niis- 
treases'  and  thoir  keopem. 

Ninety  years  suice  the  woman  (who  according  to  Sir.  Kcgan 
Paul  considered  herself  a  wife  in  the  eves  of  God  and  tuan)  did 
not  presume  to  ntyle  herself  Imhiy's  wife  even  to  her  emii 
aistcra.    All  aho  could  do  iraa  to  speak  of  herself  truthfully  tia 
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France  under  hia  *  protection,'  wlicu  on  10th  March, 
1794,  the  wrote  from  Havre  to  her  aiatorEverma,  'If  uny  of  the 
'many  letters  I  have  wriHen  have  come  to  your  haoiU  or  Eliza's, 
Tou  know  T  oni  wife,  through  the  protet-tion  of  an  Aiiiericau,  a 
most  wortliy  man,  &c.\' — wordii  committefl  to  paper,  nhen  sho 
WBB  within  a  few  wetks  of  giving  birth  to  her  illegitimate  child. 
To  her  own  sister  Mary  "W'ollstonecnift  described,  herself  as  u 
woman  living  under  'prol«<:tion.'  Mr.  Kegiiu  Paul  published 
the  letter  in  which  she  thus  d»?wrihes  herw^U;  and  yet  he  «ay« 
■he  conjsidered  herself  as  wife  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Mary  WolUtoiiecraft  had 
an  mihappy  temper.  Kven  by  5[r.  Kegiin  Paul  it  is  admitted 
I  that  his  angelical  Marj-  wa«  'excitable  and  hasty- tempered,  apt 
1  to  exaggerate  trifles,  nensitive  to  magnify  inattention  into 
^HsUghlA,  and  fdightA  into  studied  in^ilt.s.'  Put  into  plain  tenns 
^Bthia  is  on  admisjiion  that  ahc  was  a  riolent-tempored  and  Imd- 
^Btemperod  woman.  She  was  no  woman  to  live  happily  with  a 
^^inan,  either  a.i  wife  or  Free  Lover.  Kven  before  their  first 
brief  term  of  cohabitation,  she  had  tried  Imlay  by  her  caprice 
!  and  pettifihnestt.  In  the  letter  (of  Augiwt,  17!)3),  in  which  she 
aniicipatca  the  delight  of  '  beginning  almost  to  live  together ' 
with  him,  aho  Rays : — 

•  Cheri«h  me  with  that  dignified   tendernPM,  which  T  h«ve  only 
ind  in  you  ;  and  your  own  dvar  Rirl  ■nill  Iry  to  keep  under  n  qiiicb- 

[iwe*  of  fedin^r,  th^t  has  Nometiaies  given  yon  pain.     Yes,  I  will  be 
that   I  may  d^'itfrvc   to   Im>  faftppy  :  "nil  wliiUt  yon  1"V«  me,  I 
4iKit  KguiH  fftll  iuto  the  luinimUle  ftbtte  wbivli  rvudvred  lif«  a  lurduu 
too  heavy  to  bo  borne' 

Tjet  the  reader  con.sider  these  words,    Tn  Letter  vi.  '^n  gPTimno 
3ve-letter),  dated  from   Paris  to  Imluy  at  Havre,  she  writes: 
'No;    I   bar©   thy  honc«t    countenance    before   me — Pop — 
JTcIuxcd  by  teridomesi*:  a  little— little  wounded  by  ray  whims.' 
Hn  Inciter  si.,  ot'  Jiinuar^',  1704,  tfhe  entreats, '  with  eyea  over- 
lowing  with  tears  and  in  the  htmiblest  attitude,'  to  be  pardoned 
tor  worniug  her  admirer  with  unreasonable  epi,><tIeH  to  which 
huH  replied  in  a  *  kind  and  rational  letter;* — adding,  '  It  is 
ima  for  me  to  grow  more  reasonable,  a  few  more  of  these 
'capriceR  of  sensibility  wouUl  destroy  me.'     lu  tho  Hamo  month 
she  writes  to  him: — 

*  Verterday,  my  lov^,  I  eoiild  not  open  your  letter  for  iiome  time : 
kod,  though  it  wai  oot  half  aa  aevere  as  I  merited,  it  threw  me  intij 
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•ncli  *  61  of  tmnbting,  m  Mriotuly  iJannefl  me One  thing  }-on 

muUkc  JD  my  chnriict«r,  nod  imigme  that  to  be  colilnen  which  is  jast 
the  oontniry.  For,  when  T  am  hnrt  hy  the  person  most  dear  to  me,  I 
must  Ivt  oat  h  whole  torrent  of  «nintioiM,  m  whidi  teBdemeo  would  be 
nppBnnoel.  or  stifle  them  alto^her ;  and  it  appeare  to  me  Hlmoet  a 
doty  to  stifle  them  when  1  imnKine  thai  I  am  trtaltd  tcith  ivldnftt,' 

T)ie  letters  abound  with  similar  evidence  that,  quarrelling 
from  an  earlv  date  of  tbeir  association,  they  went  on  quarrelling 
and  making  it  up,  till  they  grew  heartily  sick  of  one  another, 
and  saw  little  of  one  anotfaor.  At  the  most,  bo  it  observed,  the 
whole  periyd  of  their  associntioTi  (from  their  fir«t  introduction 
to  one  another  till  iheir  final  parting)  did  not  exceed  twn  years 
and  ten  months,  and  at  the  fullest  computation  they  did  not 
spend  more  than  twelve  months  of  this  time  in  one  another's 
soriet}'.  AVhilst  Mary  vtqm  at  Pans,  Imlay  was  for  months 
together  at  Havre,  or  other  places,  away  from  her.  For  the 
Kreat<>r  part  of  her  stay  at  Havre,  ho  was  nt  Paris.  Soon  after 
her  return  to  Paris,  ho  went  off  to  London.  Running  from 
England  to  Franco  to  see  her  for  a  short  time,  he  reiumed.  by 
himHelf  to  Fuglaiid  Soon  after  her  return  to  Knji^^land,  she 
went  off  with  her  child  and  nurse  in  the  summer  of  1705,  for 
hor  trip  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Pitnmark. 

I  nm  no  niw)lt>(»ist  for  Inilny.  In  a  nifnioir  T  wrote  of 'Mary 
Wollstonecruft  twenty-eight  years  since,  I  called  liira  'a  pitiful 
scamp ;'  and  though  1  may  doubt  whether  1  shoiUd  have  spoken 
ol'  him  quite  ho  di(^lllinfully,  I  um  stilt  disposed  to  think  him  » 
inenn-Hpiriti-d,  tliougU  clever,  creature.  The  evidence  rcflpecting 
his  chamcter  mid  ways  of  life  is  far  from  complete.  Hiiherto 
only  imc  side  has  been  tnid  of  the  story  of  bis  relatiims  with  Mary 
Wollstonecruft ;  /nr  side  of  the  st^try,  drcsswl  and  rwlrcsscd  by 
her  friends  and  admiixTs.  From  tlio  iaauffieient  evidence,  he 
appears  t<i  Imvc  differed  morally  in  no  important  respect  or  degree 
frtim  tbeor<limini-  run  of  the  men,  who  used  to  be  styled  meu  of 
the  world,  men  of  pleoffure,  and  men  of  gallantry.  UTiikt  it  i» 
certain  tluit  Mary  'VVollst  once  raft  entered  the  association  with  no 
confidimee  tlii\t  it  woubl  last  'for  ever,'  there  is  no  reaaon  to 
•ttpposo  that  ho  entered  it  with  any  desire  for  its  permanence. 
Whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  faults  of  ber  temper  were  largely 
nocounluhle  for  the  unhappine*s  of  the  association,  it  is  fair  to 
unime  tliere  were  corrosponding  faults  of  temper  on  hi*  side.  If 
ho  was  not  qualilie<l  to  moke  any  woman  happy  for  long,  ilary 
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AVolUtonet-ruft  was  not  a  womau  to  live  happily  nithany  maufor 
uiiy  long  time.  There  run  be  no  question  they  were  an  ill-as»ortod 
couple ;  hut  with  aiiy  man  "Slury  would  have  heoii  unhuppily 
matched.  It  IK  not  wonderful  thut  Ttiiluy  had  not  been  R8«o- 
clatcvl  for  niuny  months  with  the  woman,  who  worried  him 
inci-jwunlly  with  her  tcinp<T,  boforu  he  began  to  think  of  with- 
ftrjwiug  from  the  asaociution. 

In  Icai-iny:  SInry  WolUtonecnift^Imliiy  took  a  stepthitt,  from 
tlio  commencement  of  their  asfiocintion,  muht  huve  bei-ii  fm-esecu. 
a»  a  prohublc  contingoney  by  the  womnn,  who  regarded  lovo  a» 
the  most  evanescent  of  the  human  passions.  In  leaving  her  ho 
merely  exercised  the  right  of  retirement,  whieh  had  hwn  rc- 
ser^'ed  alike  to  him  and  her  by  the  conditions  of  their  lawlefiA 
i-ontmet.  Yot  hisdJHposition  to  leave  her  was  no  sooner  known 
to  the  Free  Lovers  of  her  Kngli»h  acquuintance,  Ihoii  the}"  began 
to  think  vcrj-  ill  of  him.  On  being  assured  of  his  purpose  to  quit 
her,  because  he  could  not  live  harmoniously  with  her,  they  were 
quick  in  dccloring  him  a  prodig}*  of  t-onjugid  faithlessness.  It 
is  not  manifest  ut  the  lirsb  glance  why  thesis  enthasiastic  ndvo- 
cntcsof  thcFreeCoutnictweit*  Hoindignuiil  with  hiui  forrcliring 
from  the  partnership  in  ace^inlanrc  with  th(^  li-niiH  <iii  which  ho 
hud  entered  it, — 1>.  on  tho  uiidei-staiuling  that  ho  Hhould  be  iit 
lilxTty  to  get  out  of  it  when  he  pleased,  and  that  Mury  shouM 
bo  at  liWrty  to  nTtinr  from  it  when  she  pleased.  The  advantage 
cloimetl  by  the  Free  Lovera  for  thtrir  eimjugal  arrangement  over 
man-iago  is,  that  spouses  have  this  liberty  of  withdrawing  fnim 
one  another  on  the  death  of  their  mutual  affection.  Why,  then, 
was  Iralay  so  sttverely  blamed  fiir  using  tho  lilx-rty  cspwially 
ree4T\ed  to  him  by  tlie  contract  ho  Eiirnied  with  Jlury, — hy  tho 
Icmi-s  llnit  may  bo  fairly  calbnl  her  own  terniK':'  Tlie  Fivo 
Luven^  &]>oko  of  him  u.i  though,  instead  of  entering  iat<i  a  con- 
Iract  of  Free  Love  with  u  middle-aged  (thirtj'-four  years  old) 
woman,  who  was  a  Free  Lover  in  principle  before  she  knew  hiiu, 
he  had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  young  girl,  and  lured  her  into 
lawful  wedlock.  They  stigmatized  him  an  the  heartless  betrayer 
uf  virginal  simplicity  ami  iiiiioccucc.  Tliey  charged  hiui  with 
monalruus  wiekedneus  in  retiring  from  the  contract,  which  by 
Ihuir  owu  rulu  he  was  free  to  withdraw  from  as  i*oon  as  he 
likwL 

The  fact  is  Iho  Free  Lovers  of  nicety  years  since  were  angry 
■vnXh  Lulay  for  leaving  Mary,  not  because  he  acted  in  yiolation 
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of  their  principles  or  brokr-  the-  terras  of  his  contract  iriih  Man*, 
but  becsuBe  his  rupture  with  the  womun  of  letters  offordcd  a 
strong  example  of  ilu-  badnc*s  of  their  conjugal  method,  and 
teiidtnl  to  discredit  their  sul>stitute  for  Ijiwful  marriagi'.  The 
opponents  of  Free  Love  were  and  ure  in  the  habit  of  insinling 
that  libcrtiuee  would  Uf»e  it«  fivodom,  to  dft*ert  their  conjugii! 
nuitos  for  slight  cause*.  Inilay's  seceiwion  from  Mary  counte- 
nunced  this  view  of  Free  Love.  The  opponents  of  Free  Iaitc 
oppost'd  it  on  the  ground  tliat,  if  conjugal  partnerships  could  be 
withdrawn  from  at  pleasure,  they  would  lie  entered  into  lightly 
and  without  due  preliminnry  inquiri,'  and  forethought.  The 
leviti'  with  which  Mart'  entoivd  into  a  contract  of  Free  Lcf\'e 
with  Tmlay,  soon  after  making  his  acqunintflncc,  and  before 
she  leai-nt  bis  real  fharactor  (a*  her  frirnfls  insist),  countenanced 
this  ricw.  TTeiice  the  ruge  of  the  Free  Lovers  against  Tmlay, 
who  retired  from  the  partmrship,  whiUt  JCun,-  wished  to  r<>taiil 
him  in  it. 

Tlmugh  it  seems  to  have  revived  some  months  later,  and 
after  its  tern|iorrtrj-  extinction  to  have  regained  all  its  original 
pussionateiiess,  it  is  not  t^  be  imagined  that  Mary  AVolLstone- 
eraft's  love  of  Gilbert  Imlav  continued  to  bum  steadily  after 
the  dwitli  of  his  affection  for  her.  All  the  more  instructive 
and  piitlielic.  arc  the  effi>rtrt  she  made,  for  her  child's  sake,  and 
luT  own  honour's  sake,  lo  hold  him  (o  herself,  for  miniths  after 
his  first  nianife.Hlatimi  of  u  ilesire  to  be  quit  (if  her.  Striving  to 
make  herself  useful  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  a  care  for  his  selfish 
interests  would  retain  him  in  the  partnership  from  which  ho 
wiflhwl  to  retreat,  Kbo  took  an  interest  in  hi:*  commercial  con- 
ceniR,  and  went  on  the  voyage  to  l>enmnrk  and  Norway,  not 
more  for  the  sake  of  her  owi%  health,  than  for  the  advantage  of 
his  affairs  in  those  countries.  This  she  did  (as  Mr,  Kegaii  Paid 
snys)  after  '  Iiulay's  iilfectinn  luul  ceaseil,  and  his  di-sei-lion* 
(rulirciiient  would  be  a  better  wunl)  '  had  practically  begun.' 
Striving  to  be  useful  to  him,  she  tried  to  please  him,  evea 
feigned  still  to  lovo  him,  though  strong  aflection  for  him  had 
porifthed  from  her  heart.  To  qualify  her  to  do  business  for  him 
in  the  foreign  lands  for  which  she  was  hound,  Imlay  gave  her  u 
power- of-uttontey,  in  %vhich  he  styled  her  *  Marj'  Imlay,  my  best 
friend  and  wife,' — '  u  docuineul/  says  Mr.  Kegiui  Paul,  '  which 
in  nuiuy  cases  and  countries  would  be  considered  as  constituting 
marriage:'    as  though    it  guvu    the   pour    woman  a    colour    of 
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nutranly  hnnour  in  faiittoiy,  and  were  somehow  or  ulhcr  u.  pronf 
that  she  had,  hvaa  the  comnifucuuicut  of  Ihe  Free  Ijovc  oon- 
tiacl,  * coii^idcrLxl  beriwlf  h'vs  wife  iu  the  eyes  uf  God  aiid  man.' 
Ko  doubt  thy  duciuiieiit  wuuld  have  been  proof  of  iimrriu)^  iu 
ScotUtnd  to  this  ceutury,  and  in  other  countries  previous  to 
tile  Council  of  Trent.  But  Iralay  and  Mary  wet-c  mit  livinjr 
in  fSootUnd.  A'or  were  they  living  in  time--*  prior  to  llie 
Council  of  Trent.  The  power-of-attomcy  was  signed  by 
Imlay  when  he  had  mculu  up  his  mind  nerer  to  make  her 
his  wife ;  and  »lie  took  il  abroud  with  her,  wlieii  nhe  knew 
he  had  f«wed  to  love  her  and  had  mt  made  her  IxU  wife. 
For  those  who  iwmse  them,  by  the  light  of  the  hints  given  in 
thes«  and  previous  pagei^.  there  is  |)«thetic  inxtruetion  in  the 
It^ttf-rs  Mnry  sent  her  no-longer- loving  '  proleelor '  from  abroad. 
They  are  the  lctt<»rs  of  a  woman  altemntely  hoping  against 
hope  to  revive  in  Imlay'r*  breast  his  old  love  of  her,  and 
destpairing  to  hold  htm  much  longer  as  a  f  nend  or  even  as  an 
itcqnaintiuice.  From  pity,  kindn.<-flfi  or  self-inti'reat  (pOMibly 
from  all  three)  he  wroto  to  her  sometimes  in  tlie  language  of  a 
lover, — letters  animating  her  wilU  hoi>cs,  to  be  dashed  by  the 
next  ]M5t.  Hotuming  to  Kuglund  (not  in  late  autumn,  as  ?^1r. 
Kegan  Paul  asserts,  but)  on  4th  *>etobor,  171)5,  she  soon  founrl 
the  vanity  of  all  her  hnpes  and  efforts  to  retain  hira.  By  thii* 
time  Iinlay  had  formed  another  ultuehmeiit,  hud  entered  into 
another  eoiitract  of  Free  Love, — a  fact  all  the  more  galling  to 
Mary,  becau«e  he  ealled  hia  new  pataiou  a  saered  passion,  and 
juiitiKed  it  with  the  familiar  arguments  of  the  Fi-ee  ijovers. 
Kosolut*  to  exercise  hia  Free-ljove  right  to  retire  from  the  as- 
eurtatiou  that  had  heeome  distaf!teful  to  him,  ho  wiu^  wH  on 
fulfilling  the  nmnil  engagements  of  the  new  jiartnerKhip  in 
mutual  tendcmexs.  Hia  language  and  tone  ou  the^e  matters 
H'ere  the  more  cxnsiwratiiig  to  Mury,  because  of  their  eoufor- 
mity  to  the  doctrines  of  her  own  pbilot-ophic  schouL  In  justice 
to  him  il  roust  be  admitted,  even  by  Mary's  pai-tisaus,  that  he 
«hoWL-d  no  wi!>h  to  shirk  the  peeuniarj-  saeiitices,  expected  from 
a  man  of  honour,  when  lie  trausfers  hit!  uitei-tiune*  from  an  old 
tc  a  new  raiatreBS.  Oifering  her,  i)res8ing  upon  her,  money  for 
ber  uwostdl  ie»,  he  undertook  to  m!ikeproi>erw.'tlleinen1,son  Marj' 
and  her  ehild.  "With  proper  spirit  she  rejected  Jiiclignantly 
tboao  offers  for  herself,  though  she  conseot^'d  to  hts  proposal  to 
make  a  aelUement  on  their  child.     Cut  the  bond  he  gave  for 
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U»  purpose  was  of  no  odvantago  to  the  child,  ns  neither  the 
U'i|»al  nor  intorost  of  the  promised  mm  was  paid ;  prohably 
t'liiuo    the    wan    of  dWora   financial   epcculations  fell   into 
>vorty. 

Ihopo  are  passages  in  the  concluding  Letters  to  Imlay  (it  to 
w  K'iv<'ii  in  cWdouce  lhat>  as  the  hour  of  their  final  separntion 
m\*ve  nearer,  Mary's  love  for  him  reviveil  and  regained  oil  its 
)niicT  force  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  under  the  influence  of 
rulouHy  of  the  object  of  Imlay's  new  attachment,  Marj'  loved 
iiii  a^iiin  in  a  wild,  tenip(«tunii«  way,  as  all  hope  of  recovering 
ini  1o  hor»elf  and  her  child  died  in  her  breast.     Certainly  she 
)Uxl  liko  a  woman  driven  to  distraction  by  the  anguish  of 
and  disujipoiutcd  love.     On  tbc  other  hand,  she  did 
nothing  more  Ihau  many  a  violent  woman  has  done  under  the 
■ngoadings  and  torture  of  wounded  vanity  and  injured  pride.     lu 
^Aer  rago  and  misery,  Gilbert  Imlay's  whilom  mute  in  I'ree- 
Hjjovc  went  one  cold  and  dismal  winter'is  day  to  the  river's  side 
^ticiar  Putney  Bridge.      On   coming  to  the   scene,  where   she 
intended  to  escape  from  life,  she  either  walked  into  the  river 
^■■iid  stood  in  it,  or  walked  on  the  Bridge  in  the  pouring  rain, 
^Ponlil  the  skirts  of   her  clothing  were  saturated   and  heavily 
[■cli urged  with  water.      Thij*  having  been  done,  so  that  a  few 
minures  later  her  garments  should  operate  as  a  dead  weight  in 
drawing  her  beneath  the  tide's  surface,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deprive  her  limbs  of  the  power  to  .stnigf^le  ag-dinst  the  cold 
Burrenl.  she  climbed  the  parapet  of  t\\o  Bridge,*  iind  threw  her- 
Hielf  into  the  dw?p  stream.       This  deliberate  attempt  Bt  self- 
murder  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  Mnrj*  being  picked  up  and 
ived  by  the  wiitennen  of  o  passing  boat. 

Sclf-miirder  being  a  form  of  wit-kednesa  denied  by  the  moral 
id  social  proprieties  to  all  persons  in  their  minds,  not  belonging 


*  The  tiitlioritiM  difFor  TWpnrting  th««»  prrUminary  tnCMiinn;  M>nm 
ihut  wlie  d<?lil>i'rat?ly  wallti'd  into  tlw  low  ivaU-r,  wiiiUl  othew 
lit  thnt  nUt  u'ilUioiI  vu  tlio  Itiitf^'e  in  lh>>  min,  in  urOiT  tiiat  Iilt  dnm 
sliuuld  bo  w>alK'il  mii]  weighted  witli  wntcr,  Vlure  sliu  t(x<k  ibi^  hap  to  death. 
Ondwin'e  aei'niint  in  Uie  Mfxnaira  '■»:—'  The  ruin  fliigjfCftWiI  to  liT  the  idea  of 
walliing  np  and  down  on  the  Ilridfre  till  bcr  cluthMi  were  thoroiif^hly  drencbed 
and  b«avf  witb  lh«  w^l,  which  «h«  did  fur  )ialf  sn  hiiur,  wiUimit  tntvtiii)i  h 
isn  betn^r-  Hbu  tbvn  lr'iL]M.'il  from  thi>  tup  tif  the  ItriJge,  bat  stil]  swinifd 
to  find  a  Hiflir'iilly  in  »inkingr.  which  she  eDdenvourcd  to  counteract  by 
})T«!win^  her  clotbiM  cIosoIt  round  h?r;'— an  account  for  which  the  writer 
may  be  a«i<uiiu.-d  lo  hnvu  had  Mar;  WolltftDuecraft'H  aiithnrity. 
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to  the  lower  orden,  and  being,  therefore,  a  departure  from 
righteoufiiicfs  thut  would  di»quulify  Mury  for  her  plore  of 
honour  in  the  auiiuls  of  a  respectuble  county  fiiiiiily,  it  hoe  been 
decreed  by  Mury  WoUotoiiocnift'*  admirers  that  she  waa  out  of 
lier  right  niijid,  to  the  extent  of  not  kuowiug  whut  she  wua 
doinj;  when  »\iv  thus  attempted  to  kill  hcrst-It'.  In  it  nut  w  ritleu 
in  Mr.  Kegou  Paul's  book  that  Mary's  attempt  to  drown  herself 
was  made  when  »he  was  'driven  to  despair  und  vas  for  u  time 
quite  out  of  her  mindh'  In  connexion  with  this  verdict, 
it  ift  well  to  remember  that,  some  time  before  going  do\vii 
to  Putney.  Mary  wrote  a  very  powerfully  worded  letter  lo 
Inilay.  saying  tbert-in,  *  I  go  to  find  comfort,  and  my  only  fear 
»,  that  my  poor  body  will  be  insulted  by  an  endeavour  to  n-call 
my  hatwl  existence.  Bat  T  shall  plunge  into  thy  Thamec,  where 
tjiere  \s  the  Itast  chance  of  my  being  snatched  from  the  dcalh  I 
seek.'  After  writing  thut  quite  lucid  and  well-worded  letter,  Mary 
went  do»ni  lo  Putney;  and,  after  providing  in  the  nio»t  dt-liberate 
manner  for  the  achievement  of  her  pur^x^-no,  she  cHniWd  over  the 
side  of  thf  Bridge  and  throw  herself  into  the  deep  water. 
Wlien  she  did  all  this  she  was  so  completely  out  of  her  mind, 
that  she  should  not  be  deemed  accountable  for  her  actions,  and 
cognizant  of  what  she  was  doing.  This  is  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's 
view  of  the  matter. 

It  is  impossible  to  truce  precisely  the  course  of  Sfarj*  Woll- 
stonocraft's  life  ill  iho  latit  three  luunlhs  of  I70<5  ntul  the  GrRt 
month  of  179C  (from  the  «tormy,  hysterical,  changeful  epistles, 
that  conclude  the  series  of  published  Ldfers  to  Imlay,  and  other 
lottont  of  the  same  period,  which  I  have  examined  fur  the 
illustration  of  her  story; ;  but  in  December  she  was  still 
writing  to  him  with  a  faint,  flickering  hope  of  recitUing  him  to 
her  side.  On  some  day  of  Deeembci-,  auhsequcnt  to  the  8th  of 
that  month,  she  wrote  to  him  in  thcHC  words  : — 

'  Imlfty,  be]i*t%"e  me,  it  is  not  romatico,  you  hnvi;  aGknowlc(lj;ci1  to 
m«  fwlingB  of  this  kind.  You  conM  restore  ine  to  lile  and  hufie,  and  llie 
udiifactioii  you  would  fi?el  wutild  amply  n>])iLy  yuu.  In  Uiaciiig  iriywlf 
from  yen,  it  is  my  own  heart  I  pierce  ;  and  the  lime  will  come,  when 
yoQ  will  liment  that  you  havu  tUi-uwu  awuy  a  iii'arl  that,  evfii  lu  thv 
moment  of  passion,  you  cannot  despise.  I  would  own  cvcrytliing  to 
your  gcueroitity,  but,  for  God's  take,  keep  me  ao  longer  iu  auapeoae  I 
Let  lue  sea  you  once  more.' 

This  letter  is  followed  by  another,  written  in  the  same 
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itii,  ending  with  '  I  part  wUb  you  iu  peace.'     But  tbo  final 

parting  viu  still  tut«r.     Even  so  bitt;  an  "iijih  Junuary,  1796,  she 

is  nritingto  Mr.  A.  IIuiatltuQ  Kowuu  iu  t^^rms  wbich  indicAtc 

a  fiunl-,  lingering  bupe  (but  evL>u  yvt  luiluy  would  ut  itoitie  timu 

^Btf  the  futurv,  ebuitge  and  ix-turu  to  her.     '  Mr.  luilay/  sbu  isays, 

^B«'Ould  be  ^lud  to  gupijly  uU  my  pecuniary  woaU;  but  unless  he 

^ftoturrie  U>  himself,  1  would  pertiib  first ; ' — words  showiDf,*  that, 

even  bo  lute  as  tbc  liist  week  of  Jauuuri',  17'J4>.  eh^  could  think 

of  what  sbe  would  do  if  Inilay  should  return  to  blmself,  I'.r. 

to  her. 

Morv  Wollrfonefraft'u  daughter  by  William  Gmlwiii,  the 

daughter  who  lived  to  be  MrD>.  K^bolU-y  uud  molbcrof  the  present 

Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  was  bom  on  Sllth  August,  1797, 

1st  five  culcndar  months  after  the  marriage  (colehrntod  at  old 

Pancras  Church,  on  20tb  March,   1797),  that  united  the 

ithor  of    The  JiitjhU  of  WofUfm  and   the  author  of   Poiificai 

Tu9tice  in  lawful  wedlock,  when  they  bad  already  been  liWng 

?CT»1  mnntha  together  iu  Free  Ijove.     The  date  of  the  com- 

iccmcnt  of  their  association  Jn  Free  Love  is  unknown ;  but 

'whilst  it  must  have  been  as  far  back  as  December,  1796,  there 

^j5  rciison  for  thinking  the  free-contract  was  entered  inio  Bome 

^fc«cks  earlier.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  woman  who  leapt 

^imm  Putney  Bridge  in  the  winter  of   I7!l5-fi,  and  had  not 

«;bsolulely  despaired,  on  2(itli  January,  17t)(),  of  »eeing  her  Free 
^ver  Imlay  return  to  himself  and  her,  in  something  much  lees 
ban  oyear,  prolmblv  in  so  short  a  time  as  ninemontb!*,  |>oa«Wy 
^iu  a  murh  Khorl^T  time  than  nine  months,  was  living  in  Free 
^■love  with  hor  old  friend  William  Godwin, — who  was  in  his 
^forty-first,  year  when  be  thus  took  Mai-j*  WoUstonecraPt  Imlay, 

I»tai.  tliirty-sevcn,  under  hid  protection. 
I  An  extant  not«  shows  that  Godwin  met  Marj-  WoUstonecrnft, 
br,  at  leawt,  acwjited  an  inritat  ion  to  nii'et  lier,  at  ibe  residence  of 
their  common  friend,  Miss  Hayes,  in  January,  17ilG;  and  there 
U  reason  to  believe  that  the  apiHiintinent  agreed  to  by  this  noto 
of  acceptance  wan  the  first  occuKion  on  which  Godwin  met-  Mary 
AVolUWuL'craft  since  her  return  from  Norway.  That  their 
acqtiuiutunce  was  of  much  older  standing,  and  had  b(*cu  much 
nioro  fruitful  of  iulercyurse,  tbarii  Mr.  Kcgun  Paul  rcprebeutts, 
and  Mrs.  Shelley  imagined,  is  certain.  That  Godwin  now 
I  renewed  his  acquaintanco  with  her  under  circumstances,  dis- 
posing him  to  think  far  more  favourably  of  her  than  he  bad 
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herctoforo  done,  in  also  certain.  On  nicctin<f  her  apiin  in  1796, 
the  philosopher,  who  had  made  her  a  Free  Lover,  reenpnixod  a 
martyr  to  his  anti- matrimonial  doctrines  in  iho  woman,  whom  ho 
bnd  Bomc  foor  vears  earlier  regarded  as  too  talkative  and  eager 
for  udmiration.  Itoinid,  by  his  principU-?.  to  approve  the  tenns 
ifi  her  uwociation  with  Imluy,  he  cutild  not  withhold  hia 
8f  m[>atl)y  fixmi  a  ivomun  who  bad  suffered  m  Bcvcrcly  from  her 
dtn'olicin  to  Freti  I^ove  dortriiti'.  Apimmirliing"  her  bs  a  fair 
discijiU',  who  hud  suffered  tor  the  truth'it  »aki:,  and  for  the  cause 
of  vUich  be  wiu  the  chief  living  represcntativti  and  vindicator, 
be  desired  to  show  his  respect  for  her,  and  to  comfort  her.  '  I 
found  u  woimded  heart ;  as  that  heart  cast  itself  upon  me,  it 
waa  uy  ambition  to  beal  it,'  ho  wrote  to  her  soon  after  their 
lawful  mairiuge,  in  reference  U}  the  renewal  of  their  acquainl- 
>uce.  Tliey  are  notable  words:  indifiitiiig,  u»  ihey  do.  who 
made  the  first  advances  to  the  Mate  of  mutual  regard,  that 
rvBulted  in  their  marriage.  Tic  found  in  ber  what  be  wb»  pre- 
pared to  lind — a  wounded  heart.  The  owner  of  the  wounded 
hoort  cast  henwlf  im  the  philosopher,  who  desired  to  soothe  its 
sorrow, 

Tlecalting  their  course  from  friendship  to  love,  Godwin 
wrote  after  her  death : — 

*Th»  |ifirtiality  wc  cooccived  for  each  other  waa  in  that  moile  which 
I  have  always  cnnBidered  as  tlie  purest  and  nio«t  relincd  style  of  lovo. 
It  ^raw  with  cqail  advannw  in  tlit<  mind  of  each.  It  wonltl  hnve  been 
imfois^ilile  fur  the  most  niiuute  olwrver  to  have  luiid  wlio  uns  befure 
.and  who  wsh  after.  One  f«x  did  not  take  llio  priority  which  long- 
tilUhrd  cnetom  has  awarded  it,  nor  the  other  nvcrBt^p  that  drfii^acy 
llicb  is  vt  severely  ioipoBcd.  1  am  not  conscious  tlint  either  pnny  cau 
sssnuif-  to  hii^'e  been  the  agent  nr  tin;  patiettt,  Uie  t^il  ppreoiler  or  the 
pMj',  in  this  ofiuir.  When,  in  the  oonrse  of  things,  the  disclostiri;  came, 
then:  was  nothing,  in  a  manner,  for  either  party  to  disclose  to  the 
odwr.  ....  There  waa  no  period  of  ttiroen  and  resolute  explaoatioa 
attcndaitl  on  the  tale.     It  was  friendship  melting  into  love.* 

Though  in  the  pnvucy  of  the  domeatio  circle  a  husband 
may  Rnmetimen  jocularly  cbargi!  his  wife  with  having  rouilo  the 
timt  advances  to  the  offer,  or  even  the  offer  itMtIf,  tliat  resultwl 
ill  tboir  marriage,  no  man  of  conunon  S4>U- respect,  or  with  the 
•Ughtoet  care  for  bis  wife's  reputation,  could  seriously  assure 
the  public,  she  so  far  '  overslept  the  delicacy  ti  bich  is  so 
severely  imposed '  on  her  sex,  us  to  have  pursued  him  and 
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dimgged  him  into  innrriuge.  or  cvpd  to  luive  ^ivcn  him  any  kiad 
of  mtimulion  that  she  re(|uired  un  offer  »(  nmrriuge  from  kitu. 
Tljti  more  rcoiarkable,  thcryfore,  is  it,  that  in  ii'ordh,  written 
with  u  view  to  publication,  whilst  exjircs»Iy  guardiiig  bis  fonner 
wiff  from  till'  iiiipututioii  of  auy  such  indelicacy,  Godwin  Btatw  w 
poBitivfly  that  tlic  first  advances  from  their  friendship  to  love 
wore  nut  mailo  by  him  alone  ;  that  hia  suit  for  affection  in  no 
di'(fn»e  prpc»xled  hers  ;  thut  in  the  progress  to  warmer  feeling 
they  moved  together  -itep  by  step.  This  hiatoric  statement, 
made  for  the  world's  conKideratiou,  mtut  be  read  in  conjunction 
w  ith  the  surioiw  stytemeut  put  on  paper  for  her  eye  alone  : — '  I 
found  u  wounded  heart.  A»  that  heart  cast  itself  ujx,m  rae,  it 
wna  my  ambition  to  heal  it.*  Here  h  the  stat-cmcut  of  the 
wh'tlocase.  Godwin's  rxprcssiona  of  s}-mpathy  caused  the  ever- 
iin|K->tuou8,  imrl  nfttm  too  du'tiionstrativp  woman  to  throw  herself 
OU  bis  sympathy  ;  his  ambitifm  to  heal  her  wounded  heart  WJis 
preceded  bv  btr  display  of  feeling.  Frw  readers  of  the  two 
Mtatements  will  quo?ttion  that,  notwithstanding  what  Godwin 
Nivs  to  the  contrnry,  the  firat  advances  were  made  with  unmis- 
takflhlc  signiticanee  by  the  lady. 

I'aasing  in  this  manner  fnjm  Tmhiy  to  Godwin,  in  Icaa  than 
Q  year  from  her  liiuil  w'lKiration  from  tin."  former,  Mary  WoU- 
Btonecraft  wiih  living  wJtli  the  hitter  in  Free  Love  at  his  house 
in  The  Polygon,  Somern  Town,  iu  the  lii»t  moiiHi  of  17U6.  So 
living  with  him,  was  she  (to  uso  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  words)  a 
wife  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  Y  She  certainly  wils  not  so  in 
the  eyes  of  man.  She  and  Godwin  bad  lived  in  this  manner 
for  weeks,  for  months,  before  any  clear  announcement  of  the 
nature  of  tlieir  iiiLimucy  wu!^  made  to  tlieir  must  intimate  friends. 
People  who  hud  the  ailr<:e  of  the  little  house  in  Somere  Town, 
gossiped  together, — asking  one  another  what  it  mount.  Had 
Godwin,  in  his  compassion  for  Maiy's  forlorn  condition,  merely 
brought  her  to  his  Louse  as  a  guest  for  a  long  visit,  or  as  a  Louse- 
keeper,  or  iu  a  closer  and  more  affectionate  relation?'  AVhat 
the  various  goasips  said,  and  how  they  said  it,  may  be  left  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  In  February,  ITit?,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  living  as  the  somehow  or  other  mistress  of  Godwin's  house 
in  The  Polygon,  entertained  her  sister  Everiua  for  some  time ; 
but  so  far  was  she  from  conaidering  herself  u  n-ife  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  she  did  not  venture  to  reveal  the  nature  of  her  |>osiiion  in 
lie  house  even,  to  her  own  sister.     Throughout  her  visit  m  '  The 
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1,'  ETcrina  was  kept  in  the  dark,  and  slic  went  off  to  her 
of  governess  in  the  WcdgTrood  family,  ut  Ktruria,  without 
Laviug  k-umt  that  her  sister  and  Godwin  were  living  in  Froo 
Love.  In  the  following  mouth  (March,  1797),  Southey,  whilst 
in  Ixindon,  saw  Murj-  WoUsloueoraft,  and  on  the  13th  of  that 
month  wrote  of  her  tu  Cottle : — 

'  Of  all  tbe  lions  or  literaii  I  have  seen  here,  Mary  Imlay's  oounten- 
u  tbe  heau  iii(tniu>ly  the  beat. ;  Uie  only  fault  in  it  it)  an  expretwion 
Botnewhat  Himilar  to  what  the  prititK  of  Hume  Tooke  rliiiplay, — an 
|cx|we«((iun  indkating  suiwnorily ;  not  hnti^htin^iiB,  nut  oarcaem,  in  Mary 
jlmlAV,  bat  mill  it  is  uniiltasnnt.  IIiTCyc^  are  li^ht  bronHianO  alllioujjh 
I  the  Hd  aS  one  of  them  is  affected  by  a  little  paralvAiB,  tkej/  are  the  moftt 
jnwanitig  I  ever  aaw,' 

Spcakin;r  of  the  Free  Love  association  as  marriage,  Mr.  Eegan 
Paul  »aya  that  it«  existonco  was  '  uudorstood '  in  Godwin's  circle 
&E  the  date  of  Southey's  letter  to  Cottle.  Doubtless  Godn-itt's 
circle  '  luiderstood  '  what  was  going  on  in  his  house ;  but  the 
andcrstandiiig  was  iu  no  way  due  to  Godwin's  communicative- 
ntetL  The  understanding  waa  the  residt  of  vigilant  observation, 
mrmisc,  inforcnce,  conjecture,  gossip,  tattle.  The  association 
was  a  sly,  furtive,  secret,  deceptive  husincsa  till  the  legal  but 
■ecret  marriage  in  old  St.  Paneras  Church  on  2nth  AInrch, 
17D7,  and  fur  some  days  afterwards.  IIow  imccrtain  the 
*  understundiiig '  was,  how  far  »onio  of  Godwin's  closest  friends 
fdt  that  after  oil  tht-y  might  bo  mi^tuki'n  in  the  '  understand- 
ing,'appears  from  the  fact,  that,  in  his  reply  to  tho  letter  in 
which  Godwin  briefly  announced  his  recent  marriage  in  St. 
Poncraa  Church  without  mentioning  the  lady's  nume,  ho  inti- 
tnato  a  friend  as  Uolcroft  wrote, '  I  cunuot  be  mistaken  coiicem- 
tng  the  woman  you  have  maixied.  It  is  Mrs.  AV.  Your  seorecy 
little  pains  me.' 

How  did  the  marriage,  into  which  Godwin  sneaked  in  this 
iuo,  turn  out?  Was  it,  during  its  short  coui'sc,  a  happy 
cnarnage?  Was  its  tcnour  such  as  to  justify  an  opinion  that 
it  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  a  happy  utuon,  hud  Mary's  life 
been  prolonged  for  another  (en  or  twenty  yean  P  Mr.  Keguu 
Paul  an*-wcr8  these  queatious  cuuiideutly  in  tho  uITirmutive. 
Gu&hing  over  Mary's  unlimeoua  cud,  he  speaks  of  Godwin's 

OA  blighted  hy  her  death.  It  is  thei^>foro  uei'dful  to  state 
clearly,  that  brief  though  it  wa;*,  the  marriage  was  by  no  means 
a  happy  uniou,  and  thai  it  wtut  I'ruilt'ul  of  incidents  which  at 
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)aul  make  it  oertoin  tliat  Oodwin  would  bare  found  Mary 
WaDrtaneonft  a  very  difficult  winnaii  to  live  witli,  Lad  ber  days 
jhaca  m  pniloiiged  Thi.'t  stands  oat  clearly  on  the  record. 
^P  "So  eooner  hud  Mary  WoUstonccraft  carried  the  point,  for 
BvUch  ibe  may  be  assumed  to  have  played  steadily  froiu  the 
■BCBUnl  of  ber  discovery  that  she  was  likely  to  have  another 
daild;  no  sooner  had  she  induced  Godwin,  at  a  greet  sacrifice 
of  kit  doctrine  against  matrimony,  to  take  her  to  old  St  Pancma 
Cfcvrch.  than  she  gavo  the  reins  to  her  unhappy  temper,  and 
began  to  worry  him  precisely  as  aHc  had  in  former  time 
wrried  Imlay.  No  more  than  three  woelc.s  hod  passed  since 
tbat  marriage,  when  she  spoke  to  (Jodwiii  (certainly  no  incon- 
siderate and  unkindly  man ;  certainly  a  husband  who  had  given 
proof  of  his  wiah  (o  render  her  a  happy  woman)  In  such  a  stmin, 
tiiat  he  retired  in  acute  distress  from  tiis  hou^c  in  The  Polygon 
to  his  quite  needful  rotreet  iii  Kvesbam  Buildings  (or  Place ;  it 
m  deaeribfd  in  both  ways).  From  the  study,  with  which  he 
Ind  fortunately  provided  himself,  he  wrote  bin  wife  a  brief  and 
|ialhetir  note, — averring  that  be  had  studied  her  bappinem  iu 
eivrithing ;  imploring  her  to  act  so  that  he  should  not  bo 
wholly  disappointed  in  her;  and  reminding  her  that  he  bad  not 
SBdertttkeu  to  heal  bur  wounded  heart  until  she  had  cast  herself 
vpoo  him. 

A<bniUiiig  that  during  their  brief  married  life  Godwin  and 
Mnry  ^VoUetuuoc^aft  hud  several  lively  q^uarrels;  and  admitting 
vlhat  they  arose  from  her  'extreme  ttensitiveueNi  and  eager 
Hipntckue^  of  temper/  Mr.  Kogan  Paul  rucjuirBH  us  to  consider 
B'tiie  outbreaks  of  her  pa:«sionatc  qucrulousnetis  au  nothing  more 
"•erious  than  'slight  clouds.'  How  diJicrently  the  biographer 
■peaks  of  the  itecond  Mrs.  Godwin's  similar  exhibitions  of  ill- 

■  temper !  Slight  clouds !  Wliut  u  pretty  phrase  for  an  ugly 
fact.  Anyhow  they  were  clouds  no  less  significmit  than  slight. 
It  must  have  been  a  dismally  eigniflcuut  cloud  that  caused 
Godwin  to  writ*  her  such  a  letter  t 

tLct  the  reader  consider  the  particulars  of  one  of  this 
»ngelical  Mary's  exhibitions  of  ill-temper ;  on  affair  men- 
liouod  lightly  by  Mr.  Kogan  Paul  as  a  '  little  outburst,*  In 
_^  the  June  of  1797,  Godwin  (a  man  with  a  right  to  a  short 
Hmmmer's  holiday,  if  ever  a  bard-working  man  had  a  right  to 
^fc^^wt)  went  for  a  driving  tour  of  juat  two  weeks  and  three  days 
H         le  company  of  his  parliculor  friend  Mr.  iJosil  Montagu. 
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Hiring  a  liorac  nml  pg,  they  drove  ihrough  parts  of  Bucking- 
ihrnnshirp,  Oxfordahlre,  and  Warwii-ItHliin',  into  Ptiif?i)nlKliiiv, 
vtsiiing  BracnnsHrld,  Oxfortl,  Biniitngliutn,  aiitl  SlaffiH-iJ,  in  iIh- 
ciorlipr  dayn  of  tlic  oxeurfdon ;  and  in  the  clofting  days  of  the 
trief  vacation  Inking  pecpB  nt  Derby,  Coventry',  and  rnni- 
bridgc.  Ij<'t  it  be  bontc  in  mind  that  the  tour  waa  made  in 
times  long  before  the  country  was  covered  with  telegraph  wires, 
and  when  countfA'  towns  had  not  three  or  four  postal  depart iii-es 
and  delireries  a-day.  Also,  be  it  remembered,  that  (iudn-in 
anil  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  had  matf^  on  the  luulerstanding, 
that  they  should  imt  have  too  much  of  one  amjthcr'H  company, 
or  pester  one  uuolber  with  ineessaiit  attentive  new*.  It  bad  been 
arranged  Uiat  Godwin,  an  early  riser,  should  go  from  bis  bed 
in  The  Pnlygoii  to  his  wtudy  in  Kveshaui  niiilding>*  at  an  early 
I  hour,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  o£  bis  life  ^hould  not  after 
leaving  bed  see  Mary  before  their  fonr-o' clock  dinner.  It  had 
[been  arranged  Iwlwoen  them  that  each  should  Im?  free  to  go  into 
society  without  the  other,  going  by  themselves  to  dilferent 
parlies,  going  ajmrt.  on  the  e»amo  evouitigs  to  different  thiralrce, 
or  to  different  parts  of  the  same  theatre.  S<.>ttitd  even  to  miuute 
particulars  had  it  Ineu  that  they  shuuhl  show  their  uuperiorily 
lA  ordinary  fauabaud^  and  wivci<,  by  doing  what  they  liked,  and 
exacting  no  p<'tly  aervices  from  ouo  another.  Free  iu  their 
I  love  they  would  be  free  in  their  Uve». 

Driving  out  of  Loudon  for  this  tour  on  Salui*day,  ^Ji-d  Juue, 

'Godwin  returned  to  London  on  Tne«duy.  20th  June,  having  in 

tbeinterial  written  his  wife  six  long  letters,    lie  wrote  In  bis  wife 

Un  tbo  &lb.  7th.  lOtb,  IVth,  I5tb.  and  17th  of  June.   The  letters 

were  no  brief  and  hasty  notes;  they  were  long  letters  of  bright, 

cheer}'  chut,  and  affectionate  go«i«ip ;  letters  showing  be  thought 

jnitch  of  her  during  his  abKciiee  from  her,  »nd  wiahod  to  make  her 

,  by  mean^  of  his  [(en  the  sharer  of  his  enjoyments.    AH  thc«e  loug 

[letters  came  to  Mur^f's  hands;  and  she  knew  he  was  nut  ii  rapid 

riter,  nipahle  of  dashing  off  a  long  epi!»lle  in  twenty  minutes. 

[There  hnd  been  no  hour  or  day  Hxed  upon  precisely  for  his 

I  return,  though  the  tour  hud  been  fipokcn  of  beforehand  as  a  fort- 

ntght'it  *outing.'  Time  having  been  loat  by  unforeseen  accidents 

iind  r^ntrrtnnfui,  as  time  i«  aj)!  1o  be  lost  in  such  tripa,  Godwin 

(the  husband  who,  by  special  agreement,  was  to  retain  as  much 

iftA  possible  of  hia  bachelor  freedom  after  marriage)  stayed  out 

L-lhrce  dayn  longer  than  his  wife  expected.     He  did  nut  return 
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u  Tlie  Polygon  on  Sntnrday  night ;  Man*  fretted  all  Sunduy. 
[«  <Ud  not  rcliini  oh  Sunday  ni^bt ;  Man*  went  to  bed  to  fi-ot 
nd  fiune  over  liU  crticl  neglect  of  lier.  Rising  on  Monday 
ith  It  cloud»]  Unjw,  «lie  spent  tbe  day  miming  orer  her  wrong*, 
uiiil  rwidving  on  nicjinure*  to  ]>rpnorvf  liorm-If  from  mhcIi  inlnunan 
Irwilmcnt  in  iho  t'ntupc.  On  Monduy  nij<hl  (whilst  ihe  cup  of 
Godwin's  iniquity  wnti  only  two-thirds  full)  she  wrote  her 
buslmnd  u  piece  of  hor  mind  in  ii  letter  to  coteh  hia  eye  and 
couttficnou  either  on  his  arrival  nt  his  own  door,  or  at  bis  lost 
rc«ting-placo  on  hia  honiewurd  way.  To  see  the  angcUc  Mary 
in  one  of  lier  tantrtini«,  readers  should  refer  to  Mr.  Kepin  Paul's 
hook,  and  }K>ruse  tbin  letter,  dated  'June  I!>lli,  Muiiday,  almost 
12  o'dock.*  Though  ubnonw  hod,  for  u  while,  quickened  her  fl 
uffection  for  him,  rnhhii*»w  and  iiej*Ieet  buil  diniiiiiBhed  it.  The  " 
lettors  be  httd  R>[it  ber  might  fierve  to  remind  bim  wheiv  he  had 
been,  but  they  were  no  momcntos  of  love  lor  her  to  ralue.  H 
tcndernof^H  fur  Ikt  had  anintated  him  on  bin  dejuirlure  from 
town,  it  hud  evuponited  during'  biit  tri]*.  Though  .she  htid 
requested  him  to  let  ber  know  befurebiuid  the  time  of  hi* 
return,  be  had  tdrmenled  her  hy  keeping  her  in  «u*peiise. 
tiodwin  biivin;^  written  to  iier  copiously  about  the  people  be 
litid  soon  in  hit-  brief  lour,  it  t«eemcd  well  to  the  aiuiuble  Mury 
to  rhar;;e  hini  with  beiujif  iuflucuced  by  '  the  bomuge  of  vulgar 
luiuds,'  In  wuiliug  to  mx-  u  show  at  Coventry,  instead  of 
hasteuiiiy  buck  to  tximers  Town,  he  bad  offered  ber  an  sflront. 
AVHiat  bail  hapjH'ni'd  on  the  way  that  it  took  bim  from  Saturday 
to  Kundny  ni^^bt  to  make  the  jouniey  from  Coventry  to  Cam- 
brirlge?  And  now  he  was  still  away,  though  it  was  near  mid- 
night. AVhut  want  of  eou sidenitiuii  for  her  feelings!  '  Uulew,* 
wrote  the  angry  woman. '  you  wujipifML'  uie  to  be  a  ctiek  ur  Htoue, 
you  must  have  forgot  to  think  a*  well  as  to  feel,  uioce  yo»i  have 
been  on  the  wiu|». 

This  '  little  outburst '  did  not,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul,  alToct  the  cordial  affection  of  the  busbnnd  and  wife.  One 
would  like  to  bear  Godwin  on  that  point,  Wbiit  n  letter  for 
him  to  receive  from  the  woman  be  bad  so  recently  mamed ! 
AVhatanelfisb,  exacting,  unendurable  virago!  Yet  the  Shellcyan 
zealots  commend  ber  for  her  womanly  gnodnejyt  and  sweet- 
ncKfi;  insisting  that  who  appeared  on  earth  to  'gild  humanity 
with  a  ray,'  &c.,  and  that  Godwin's  Ufo  was  durkenc<]  and 
lowered  to  its  lust  hour  bv  her  death. 
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Before  we  pass  on  to  pay  onr  respects  to  tlio  second  Mrs. 
Godwin,  it  is  well  to  notice  what  is  said  of  the  marriage  of  the 
first  Mfa.  Godwin  by  her  daughter  (Mrs.  Shelley),  whose  Btale- 
ments  respecting  her  mother  and  bushand  are  too  generally 
aocoptcd  OS  authoritative  in  the  Shelleyan  coteries.  In  Mrs. 
Shelley's  fiinciful  account  of  her  mother's  virtues,  which  are 

E declared  '  to  gild  humanity  with  a  ray,  &o.,'  it  is  thus  written : — 
■  Godwin  met  her  *l  «  moment  when  tthe  was  deqily  deprewwd  by 
the  ingratitude  of  one  utterly  iocnpable  of  appreciating  her  exoeUeuoQ  ; 
who  h«d  stolen  her  beut,  and  Availed  himsetf  of  lu^r  excetieive  »nd 
thongh(l«9  g«iero<ily,  wid  lofty  in(lepci.(iM»<;e  of  character,  to  plunge 
ber  in  difficalties  uid  then  desert  her.  UiQiculticB.  worldly  difDcultieB, 
indeed,  she  set  at  non^bt, It  was  kC  this  time  that  Gcd»-iii 

»gaiii  met  her  at  the  hou*e  of  her  friend  MUa  lltivon,  having  done  to 
occMionjlly  before  she  went  to  Korway.' 

Further,  in  a  note  on  the  marriage  of  her  parents,  Mrs. 
Shdlcy  soys — 

'At  the  hegiaoing  of  this  }-ear  (1797)  Mr.  Godwin  married  Mary 

n1Ut>->necrft(t.     The  praise  date  u  not  known;  he  doen  not  mention 

'it  hi  bis  jouiual,  and  the  ceremony  bad  taken  plant  eouie  time  before 

the  nisrriage  was  ilcclared.     This  eecrecy  partly  urone  from  a  flight 

abriokiog  OD  Mr.  Godwiu's  part  from  avo^^-iog  that  be  had  acted  in 

ooctradictioo  to  bis  theories Tiiey   Ujth  bouevor  looked 

Ml  Ah  scirt  of  Btroggle,  !n  which  they  bail  lM.>en  Imm,  and  bad 
alwAVM  lived,  aa  a  very  aecondary  matter,  and  after  a  short  period  of 
detiberatinD  they,  in  the  mootlt  of  April,  decJured  the  marria]^  wbinb 
had  before  been  nolemnized.' 


h 


(1.)  Bydiffieullies.worldIydifficultieB,Mr8.  Shelley  obviously 
eaos  '  pecuniar)'  difiiculties.'  However  ill  people  may  think  of 
Imlay's  treatment  of  Mary  "Wollstonccraft,  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  Imlay  did  not  leavo  her  without  wishing  and  seeking  to 
free  her  ^m  imjnodiate  pecuniary  difficulties  and  to  put  her  in 
eaqr  circumstances  for  the  moment.  She  showed  proper  spirit 
ID  refosing  to  ta]ie  money  of  him  imder  the  eircum^ttuuces ;  but 
8fl  he  offered  it,  he  cannot  be  fairly  charged  with  selEsh  indiifer- 
eooe  to  the  difficulties. 

(2.)  Mra  Shellej'  does  not  say  how  long  it  was  before  her 

other's  departure  for  Norway,  when  Godwin  and  51ary  WoU- 

lonecraft  had  occasional  meetings  at  Miss  Hayes's  house.     Nor 

does  ihe  actually  say  that  Godwin  .saw  Mar}*  WolUtouccraft 

ior  the  first  time  at  one  of  those  meetings.     But  her  words  are 
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calculated  to  give,  and  hare  given,  the  impression  that  Godwin 
met  Mary  Wollstonccraft  for  tha  first  time  shortly  before  hcp 
departure  from  Tjondon  for  Norway,  in  the  summer  of  1795. 
But  this  impression  is  errotieoua  Thomae  Puino  escaped  &om  ^j 
England  1o  France  in  September,  17.92,  and  never  revisited  kia  ^M 
native  country.  He  vras  present  on  the  occoiuon  when  Godwin,  " 
in  London,  met  Mary  Wollstonccraft  for  the  first  time,  and  i 
woe  dieplcasod  with  her  loquaciousness  and  apparent  dosira  to  ^M 
engross  Paine's  attention.  This  meeting,  therefore,  must  have  ^* 
taken  place  before  September,  1792.  There  is  also  other 
evidence  that  Mary  Wollstouecruft  knew  William  Godwin 
before  she  went  to  France. 

(3.)  As  he  was  nut  'acting  in  contradiction  to  his  theories,* 
whilst   living  in  Free  Love  with  Mary  WoUstonocraft,  it  ia^ 
obvious  that  Mrs.  SheUey's  words,   touching  the  marriage  of 
her  parents,  refer  to  their  lawful  marriage.     Mrs.  Shelley  Bays 
thia  marriage  was  solemnized  at  the  beginning  of  1797.    She] 
is  wrong ;  for  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Old  8t  Pancras  ] 
ChuR-h  on  2yth  Mutxih,  1797. 

(4.J  Mrs.  ShsUey  suys  uf  this  marriage,  '  the  precise  date  U  \ 
not  known.'    She  is  wrong.    The  preciuo  date  may  not  have 
been  known  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  but  it  was  known  to  other  people, 
— to  all  people  who  had  taken  sufficient  trouble  to  inquire 
about  the  matter.      There   never  could   have   been  any   un-  ^J 
certainty  respecting  the  place  of  the  wedding;  for  both  Godwin  ^M 
and  Mary  were  well  known  to  be  inhabitants  of  St.  Pancras 
parish  ut  the  time  of  the  event.     To  aacertuin  the  precise  date  ^^ 
it  WAS,  therefore,  only  needful  to  search  the  parish  register.         ^M 

(5.)  Mrs.  Shelley  says  of  this  marriage,  '  the  ceremony  had 
taken  place  some  time  before  the  marriage  was  declared'  in 
April ;  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that  three  months  elapsed 
between  the  performance  and  the  publication  of  the  ceremony. 
She  is  wrong.    The  marriage  was  announced  to  Godwin's  most] 
intinmte  friends  within  a  few  days  of  the  performance  of  the] 
ceremony,      llolcroft  acknowledged   on  6th  April,   1797,  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  Godwin  of  what  had  taken  place  i 
at  Old  St.  Pancras  Church  on  29th  March,  1797. 

(C.)  Speaking  of  the  sw-rccy  of  the  marriage,  Mrs.  Shelley 
says,  '  This  secrecy  {laHly  aroHC  from  a  slight  shrinking  on  Mr. 
Godn'in's  part  from  avowing  that  he  had  acted  in  contradiction | 
to  his  theories;^  readers  being  thereby  led  to  infer  that  Godwia 
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kept  tho  marriage  a  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  till 
April,  from  reJiictance  to  avow  an  act  tto  iticoniiistent  with  bia 
theories  lilr&.  Sholloy  is  wrong.  Instead  of  postponing  the 
announcement  for  three  months  from  8uch  a  cause,  her  father 
announced  the  marriage  within  a  few  days  of  its  solemnizution. 
(7.)  Still  writing  as  though  what  occurred  on  2!)th  March 
had  taken  place  ut  the  bcgiuoiug  of  the  year,  Miti.  Sliclluy 
says,— 

'Another  c«um  for  tbo  eecrccy  at  first  maintained  woe  the  Bt«m 
law  of  poreny  ond  DcceMity.  My  father  narrowly  ciramnBcribed  both 
hi*  receipta  a»d  ditbursemenlj).  The  maintenanoe  of  ■  family  hnd 
never  bicii  ountemplBted,  and  could  not  at  oucc  be  provided  for.  My 
mother,  aocnstotncd  to  a  life  of  Btnigglc  uikI  jKn-erty,  waa  bo  lieluved 
by  her  frieiida,  (hat  U'veral.  nwi  Mr.  JuIiiibuii  iit  [tnrt'ictilAr,  had  ptood 
bvtwccu  her  and  any  of  the  anuoyuucca  and  uiurliftcalioas  of  debt.  But 
thia  moat  c«aae  when  sbc  married.' 

In  other  words,  according  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  her  father  kept 
his  marriage  a  secret  fnim  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  April, 
in  order  that  he  might  derive  advantage  from  money,  given  to 
Hary  Wollstonecraft  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  other  friends,  under 
the  imprcanon  that  she  was  a  single  woman  with  no  husband 
to  maintain  her;  which  money  they  would  not  have  givea  her, 
hod  they  known  of  her  marriage.  This  is  what  Mra,  Sbelley 
saya  of  William  Godwin.  What  baseness  for  a  daughter  to 
attribute  to  her  own  father,  and  put  on  record  ugaiiiKt  him  I  I 
wiah  I  oould  my  that  nothing  in  Qodwin's  Life,  till  his  powers 
languished  under  incrousing  cmbarros-smcnta,  eouiitenaiices  the 
opinion  that  ho  was  cajiabtc  of  such  bai>oiietis.  Uiifnrtunutely, 
however,  there  is  evidence  that,  whiUt  Mary  WoUstoneeraiEt 
wa«  living  in  secret  Free  Love  with  him  in  The  Polygon,  he 
prevailed  on  Mr.  T-Wcdgowood  to  lend  him  a  con^jiderable  sum 
of  money,  saj-ing,  when  lie  asked  for  the  loan,  thai  he  did  not 
want  it  for  himself,  but  for  the  uae  of  another  person.  A» 
thia  other  person  was  Mary  Wollstonecrafl,  and  as  a  coutract  of 
Free  Love  was  marriage  in  Godwin's  opinion,  the  money  he 
wanted  for  her  use  waa  money  borrowed  for  his  own  uae.  ^Vhy 
did  he  not  tell  Mr.  Wedgewood  outright  that  he  want«!d  it  for 
Marj-  Wollstonecraft  P  Because  he  thought  it  possible  that 
^_  eomc  rumour  of  his  arrangement  with  Mary  had  come  to  Mr. 
^H  Wedgewood,  in  which  case  the  benevolent  manufacturer,  instead 
^H   of  lending  the  money,  would  say,  '  No,  you  must  support  your 
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own  "bosom-fricnc!.'"  Wby  did  he  not  tell  Mr.  Wedgewood 
that  he  was  living  in  FrecLove  with  Mary  P  For  much  the 
«iine  reason  ;  from  a  fear  that,  instead  of  lending  the  money,  Mr. 
AVedgowood  would  say,  'No;  for  I  see  why  you  want  the 
money,  and  I  think  you  onght  to  keep  your  own  wife'  TVedge- 
wood  lent  tho  money  in  ignorance  of  the  purpoee  for  which  it 
was  needed. 

After  the  dpclarah'on  of  hi«  marriage  Godwin,  confessed  that 

ho  had  wanted  the  money  for  3[ary  WolUtonecraft,  and  at  the 

same  time  begged  for  a  furtlier  loan  of  60/. ;  Mviag,  &»  he  made 

thiH  c^nfceaion  and  prayer  for  further  help,  '  I  trust  you  will 

not  QccuBo  mc  of  dupliHty  in  having  told  you  that  it  wag  not 

tor  myoelf  that  I  wanted  your  assistance.'    Though  he  complied 

With  the  petition  for  another  50/.,  Mr.  Wedgewood  cannot  have 

acquitted  his  friend  of  duplicity  in   tho  former  application. 

Hence  it  h  certain  that  Godwin  kept  the  Free  Love  contract  a 

Mcrot  to  one  particular  friend,  lest  by  revealing  it  he  should 

lessen  his  power  to  draw  money  from  his  own  friend.     It  is, 

therefore,  only  too  probable  that  ho  was  guilty  of  the  racamicss 

ottributod   to  him  by  hia  daughter,  and  also  refrained  from 

publishing  the  Free  I-ove  contract,  lest  tho  publiratjon  should 

leifsen  tho  readineiw  of  Marj-'s  frjonds  to  give  her  money.     But 

though  he  waa  inSuenced  by  pecuniary  considerations  in  keep- 

ing  his  relations  with  Mary  "WoUstonecraft  a  sccretj   it  none 

the  less  remains  that  Mrs.  Shelley  was  wrong  in  representing 

that  he  was  moved  by  such  coimiderationB  to  keep  hta  lawful 

marriage  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  ApriL     As 

wo  have  said  more  than  onet!  tho  marriage  of  29th  March,  1797, 

was  declared  in  the  first  week  of  April. 

How  are  these  inaccuracies  to  bo  regarded? — as  mietfikee 
arising  wholly  or  chiefly  from  niisconception  f  or  as  deliberate 
untruths  f  Ijot  us  fix  our  attention  on  the  two  first  misstatements; 
the  assertion  that  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  the  assertion  that  the  date  of  the  marriage  was 
unknown.  Did  Mrs.  Shelley  make  these  misstatements  inno- 
cently ?  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Mr?.  Shelley,  a  woman 
of  letters,  curious  about  her  mother's  history,  and  in  her  later 
time  engaged  in  biographical  inquiries  for  the  illufitratlon  of 
her  husband's  life,  her  own  career,  her  father's  life,  and  her 
mother's  stoi^',  omitted  to  ascertain  a  fact  so  cosily  discovered. 
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as  the  date  of  her  father's  nuirnage.  If  she  knew  thoduto,  ahe 
had  oTj^-ious  motives  for  putting  the  ugly  fact  out  of  eight,  under 
specious  and  delusive  verbiage.  In  her  later  time  the  woman, 
who  in  girlhood  had  been  atrangely  lawle&s  and  defiant  of  the 
world's  opinion,  wa«  chiefly  desiroua  of  clothing  herself  with 
respectability,  of  toning  and  colouring  her  rttory  into  accordance 
irith  tho  socio]  condition  of  the  family  into  which  euhe  hnd 
married.  The  woman  who  would  fain  hare  jut^lifieil  her 
hosband's  life  to  the  world,  was  only  a  few  degrees  less  desirous 
of  rendering  her  own  story  tlie  same  serrice.  AV'hat  more  natural 
than  for  such  a  woman  to  vrieh  to  cover  up  the  ugly  fact,  that 
she  was  bom  only  five  calendar  months  after  her  mother's 
marriage  ?  She  could  not  tamper  with  the  evidences  of  tho 
dat«  of  her  own  birth.  They  were  too  numerous  and  too  well 
known.  But  by  pushing  the  date  of  her  mother's  marriage 
tame  two  or  three  months  back,  she  would  cause  the  world  to 
think  her  the  child  of  a  premature  birth,  who  had  entered  the 
world  none  too  soon  for  her  mother's  credit.  Hy  doing  so,  she 
may  well  have  conceived  herself  discharging  a  filial  duty,  ns  well 
as  a  duly  to  herself  imd  her  husband's  respectable  family.  Sho 
must  have  wished  to  think  of  herself  as  differing,  in  this  respect, 
altogether  from  her  base-born  aiater  Fanny,  who  committed 
raicido  whilst  still  young.  She  must  have  shrunk  from  the 
thought  that,  had  it  not  boon  for  bo  late  a  marriage  as  the  ono 
which  preceded  her  own  birth  by  only  five  months,  she  would 
ivo  rescTnblod  her  sister  Fanny  in  being  a  bastard.  Hence, 
lilst  it  is  not  easy  to  think  her  ignorant  of  the  real  date  of 
her  root  ber's  marriage,  her  motive  for  wilfully  misstating  the 
case  is  obvious.  ThuH  niutrh  on  the  assumption  that  the  main 
inaccuracy  waaa  deliberate  untrul-h. 

It  is,  however,  just  conceivable  that  she  did  not  know  tho 
date  of  her  mother's  marriage,  and  had  a  sincere  belief  that  it 
occurred  somewhere  about  the  bcgiiming  of  1797.  TIjis  Ixilivf 
may  have  been  due  to  words  spokon  to  hor  by  Mrs.  Gisborne, 
who.  her  friend  in  Italy,  had  been  her  mother's  friend  in  tho 
previous  century.  She  may  c%'en  have  gone  lo  the  St.  I'Hiicras 
registry,  and  paid  fees  to  the  registrar  for  searching  for  c\'idenod 
of  the  marriage  amongst  tho  records  of  niurriugt's,  solerani/ed 
in  the  parish  in  the  later  months  of  1700  and  the  lli-at  month  of 
1797.  She  may  have  taken  some,  though  insuiEciont,  pains  to 
urive  at  the  evidence  of  the  marriage,  and  imagined  herself  to 
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liAve  taken  all  possible  paiiu,  itnd  como  to  the  concliuiion  that 
•he  might  honestly  write  of  her  mother's  marrifigc,  'the  precise 
date  is  Tinknown.* 

Kven  so,  though  ahc  would  be  innocent  of  wilful  falsehood,  she 
would  remiiin  guilty  of  writing  positively  on  a  mere  assumption 
(a  serious  fault  in  an  historian),  and  offering  her  readers  as  tmre 
&ctB  a  »rie«  of  inferencce  from  a  mere  a<%fiumption,  or  a  belief 
unBUfltatncd  by  positive  testimony.  Her  narrative  of  her 
parents'  marriage,  if  not  a  tissue  of  untnitha,  would  remain  a 
thing  made  up  of  inact'uraeies.  It  is  important  for  readers  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  whilst  and  after  reading  this  booh.  Mrs. 
8helley  did  not  die  without  leaving  much  biographical  material 
behiud  ber  in  the  shape  of  printed  notee  to  her  hu-<band'8 
works,  and  also  in  the  shape  uf  M8.  notes  and  mcmorautlu  for 
the  use  of  futuro  historianB; — atufif  that  would  have  appeared  in 
her  justificatory  Memoir  of  her  husband,  had  not  Sir  Timolhy 
checked  her  biographical  zeal  by  the  Bteru  order,  'Silence,  or  no 
allowanep  !'  Hut  on  being  brought  under  critical  scrutiny,  all 
the  paHKiiges,  and  bit«,  and  wraps  of  her  biographical  Rketchc6t 
ot  preRcnt  before  the  world,  are  found  so  curiously  inaccurate, 
that  every  one  of  her  biographical  statcmenta  should  be  read 
with  nerTous  caution,  lively  suspicion,  and  watchful  distrust,  by 
those  who  would  avoid  error  on  matters  of  Shelleyan  story. 

I  do  not  say  she  was  an  untruthful  woman,  though  on  some 
occasiouif  nho  unquestionably  rouses  serious  euspicion  of  her 
veracity.  Like  I*ady  Byron  ahe  enjoytfd  in  her  girlhood  a 
reputation  for  sincerity  of  speech.  But  jieoplc  often  say  things 
that  are  xmtruc  without  intending  to  be  untruthfuL  It  was 
often  so  with  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  some  degree  before  her  husband's 
death,  and  in  a  greater  degree  after  that  event.  An  imagi- 
native and  liighly  emotional  woman,  she  sometimes  saw  things 
in  a  wrong  light.  N«t  seldom,  her  mental  vision  was  affected 
by  the  delusive  media  ot  sentimentality  or  anger,  through 
which  it  regarded  matters  that  stirred  her  feelings.  In  speaking 
of  herself  she  was  sometimes  etrongly  infliieneed  by  romantic 
egotism.  Affection  and  combativenesa  combined  to  render  her 
an  TinrcHablc  witncas  about  matters  touching  her  husband's 
honour.  Resembling  Lady  Byron  in  being  a  vehement  and 
sle^iy  hater,  she  from  her  girlhood  cordially  disliked  her  step- 
mother, and  after  loving  her  sister  Claire  with  tbe  nunanlio 
fervour  described  in  the  Real  Lord  Syron,  came  to  detest  her 
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almost  as  cordially  as  Lady  Byron,  long  after  Byron's  death, 
detested  her  sister-in-law.  All  that  she  said  or  wrote  to  the 
discredit  of  her  step-mother  and  sister-by-aflSnity  should  be 
received  with  extreme  caution,  and  large  ^owanco  for  her 
animosity  against  them. 
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THE   SECOSn  MTt-C.    ntl.I.lAH   GODWIN. 

The  G%hte<l  Bving^ — Mim  Johm's  Dimppointmenl — Tlw  BU(fl)tv(1  IV'in|r 
go«  to  Hath  —  He  propoaw  to  Misa  Harriet  Lw — Is  reiecte-d  by  Mnk 
Itovelcy — Ii  sccvpU-d  by  Mfti7  Juu  CUinuont  —  Who  wgs  glwY — Ua 
Children  by  Hrt  iirat  M&niage — Their  Agea  in  ItWl  —  Points  of  Ke- 
umbluim  in  Mary  "Wrillstonocraft  ami  NUry  Jane  CUirmont  — Tba 
Jtli^litM  Being  marries  Mary  Jan'e  ClAimiont  —  Mr.  Kogsn  Paul'a  serious 
Ml«n>pn>««RtatIonji  <it  U]«ir*'»  A^i> — T!ii>  Ufte  iniule  of  thiB  BliareprewD- 
tatioD— Mr,  Kf>)^n  Paul  conrictecl  'by  lib  own  Kvideneea— Cfaarfea 
Clftinaont'e  Boyhood  —  Oodwin'a  IU>pnrd  for  hia  second  Wife — Mi^ 
reprusi'Dtations  touching  iha  second  Mrs.  Godwin — Childhood  of  Maiy 
and  Clairo  ^  Kd  uoKliuu  of  Oodwin'a  Cliildrun  and  Stt>p-childrun — Cbarlu 
CKirmnnt'e  Introduction  to  Fwe  Thought— Oodwin's  Caw  to  withhold 
Mnrj'fMm  Free  Thought — She  is  reared  in  Ignorance  of  her  Motber'a 
Storj- — The  I)oc)k-«hoip  in  HanwnyStrct-t  —  Tho  Godwins  of  Tbo  Polygon 
— Titeir  Migration  to  the  City — Th«  Godwins  of  Sldnrntr  Street. 

By  Mary  WnllatonGcraft'a  deotli,  GtHKrin  was  left  with  two 
mollierloas  infants  on  his  hunda, — Fauny  Imluy,  liirt*  yean 
and  from  four  to  five  tnontbs  old,  and  Mary,  just  ten  days  old- 
According  to  Mr.  Kogan  Paul,  he  was  aho  left  with  a  blighted 
exiatonoc.  LetuBscewhutGudwiu  did  with  his  blighted  existence 
in  tho  years  immtidiutely  fulluwiiig  Mary  WuUstoDccraft'H  deuth. 
For  ajme  time  the  infants  in  Tiio  Polygon,  Soiners  Town,  were 
oared  Fur  by  Miaa  Louitia  Jones,  who  would  fuiu  havo  become 
the  stcp-ni  other  of  Miir^'  ^yoUstouccraft's  Icgitiioute  child,  and 
the  tender  guardian  of  Fanny. 

Miss  Junes,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  settle  herself  foi* 
life  in  thiH  manner  ;  for  thcugli  be  saw  the  necessity  ot  finding 
a  mother  for  the  children,  the  widower  with  a  blighted  existence 
did  nut  think  highly  of  Miss  Louisa. 

Mary  AVoUslouocruft  bad  been  just  si^  mouths  in  her  grave; 
when  tho  blighted  being  determined  to  wck>  one  of  the  two 
Missea  Lee,  of  Rath, — Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee,  daughters  of 
John  Lw,  tho  Covcnt  Garden  octor,  and  authors  of  Tfie  Cttnt^tf' 
bury  Ttifft;  who,  as  writers  with  many  readers,  and  school- 
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ouRtressoa  with  a  flouriahing  BetnLnar^'  for  young  ladies,  were 
notable  pereonages  in  the  City  of  Health  and  Tnviilids.  Going 
to  Bath  in  March,  1798,  Godwin  buw  enough  of  Mitw  Harriet 
Lee,  on  four  diffcront  occasions,  to  resolve  od  laying  siege  (by 
letters  from  London)  to  hor  maturo  aSt'Ctiona.  In  April  1708 
Miss  Harriet  Lee  received  the  first  of  the  letters  from  Lundnn, 
that  were  intended  to  induce  her  to  dissolTc  partnership  with  her 
sister,  and  enter  into  a  different  kind  of  partnership  with  the 
author  of  Politiml  Justice.  Barely  seven  montiis  had  passed 
Bince  Slary  Wollntonecruf  t's  deatli,  wlien  her  fonnor  and  ineon- 
eolablo  buehand  is  making  love  to  anuthcr  woman.  This  Kenms 
quick  work  for  a  blighted  being.  Is  it  usuid  for  a  bliglited 
being  to  think  of  rc^marriago  so  soon  after  hcrcavcmcnl  f  If 
so,  blighted  beings  do  not  deserve  more  compaseion  than  other 
widowers.  But  the  suit  was  unsuccesafuL  There  were  several 
things  to  make  Miss  Harriet  Lee  think  thrice  before  accepting 
William  Godwin.  There  was  his  strong  writing  aguiust  the 
lumourable  estate  into  which  he  deeJred  to  lure  Miss  Harriet 
L«6 ;  there  was  the  unpleasant  rumour  that  he  had  lived  for 
months  in  Free  Love  with  Marj'  WoUstonecraft ;  there  were 
Ifary  "Wollstonecraft's  two  infcmts  in  The  Polygon,  Soraers 
Town.  Moreover,  as  a  gentlewoman  of  elegant  letters  and  a 
respectable  schoolmistress,  Mrs.  Harriet  T^e  may  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  man  who  had  admired  the  author  of  the 
Rights  of  Womai].  Miss  Harriet  Lee  thought  thrioc ;  and  in 
August,  1798,  the  author  of  PoUtUal  Jvsticc  know  he  muat  look 
dsewherc  for  a  stcp-mothcr  to  his  little  daughter. 

What  next  with  the  blighted  being?  One  of  the  moist  un- 
pleasant of  the  several  ladica,  with  whom  Shelley  associated 
in  Italy,  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Oisbortie,  whilom  Mrs.  Rovoley,  of 
whom  he  wrote  to  Peacock  in  August,  1819  (giving  her  a 
character  not  more  applicable  to  her  in  her  advanced  middle  ago 
than  in  1799) : — *  Mrs.  Gisbome  is  a  sufficiently  amiable  and 
Ten'  accomplished  woman;  she  is  ZitftoKparnct]  and  aOtn — how  far 
she  may  ^tXavOpuvn  I  don't  know,  fur  she  is  the  antipodes  of 
anthusiasm.'  On  tith  July,  179r',  this  gentlewoman  lost  her 
finst  husband,  who  died  no  long  wliiln  afti'r  Hhowing  much  un- 
easiness at  her  intirancy  with  the  hiiglitcd  being.  ^V''ithiIl  a 
month  of  Mr.  Roveley's  death,  Godwin  pressed  the  widow  to 
give  him  personal  interviews,  in  order  that  ho  might  ishow 
why  she  should  hasten  to  become  his  wife; — a  request 
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that  vaa  declined  by  the  widow,  who,  though  on  atheUt,  a 
dcinocnit,  and  a  cold-blooded  creature,  had  mme  Aimt  notions 
of  decency,  and  of  what  wan  due  to  the  meuioty  even  of  the 
hiuband  with  whom  Hbu  had  lived  unhappily.  Is  it  iwttal  for  a 
blighted  being  to  behave  in  this  way  ?  In  Bomething  more  than  a 
your  froinbinwife's death  to offeramamedltulyatteutionthatKtirs 
her  huitband  to  indignation,  and  in  less  than  two  years  from  the 
blighting  bcraivetnent  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  this  same 
Judy,  within  »  mouth  of  her  husband's  death  ?  In  the  name  of  all 
the  domestic  affection*,  what  is  it  to  be  a  blighted  being?  What 
is  blight  of  heart  atid  life?  It  must  ifurely  be  something  that 
impels  an  inconsolable  widower  to  make  un  ofifer  of  marriage  to 
nearly  every  other  wom-m  who  crofii*o8  his  path. 

Instead  of  marrying  the  man  of  blighted  life,  Mr*.  Rcveley 
in  May,  IHflO,  gave  herself  in  marringe  to  Mr.  Giebome,  whose 
Siuwkenbergian  noso  is  curiously  ossociiited  with  Shelley's  own 
'little  turn-up  nose;'  her  action  in  this  matler  being  (Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  ajwurcs  us)  '  a  severe  blow  to  Godwin,  who  had 
never  abandoned  the  hope  he  might  ovorcomo  the  lady's  objec- 
tions to  a  marriage  with  hiro ! '  Twelve  months  later  ^May 
1801),  the  blighted  being  was  in  love  with  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Ciairinunt,  i/im  Clennont,  whom  he  married  in  the  following 
Deceuiber, — jutrt  four  yearn  and  three  monlha  from  tlic  day  of 
Mary  WoUslonccraft's  funeral. 

My  information  n'speeliiig  the  second  Mm  William  Godwin's 
first  hufibfind  is  slight  and  shadowy,  though  1  hiivc  done  my  best 
to  make  it  more  substantial.  There  is  reason  1o  believe  he 
was  a  bookseller ;  but  my  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  conclu- 
■ivo.  If  he  was  in  '  the  trade,'  the  fact  would  account  for  the 
second  Mra  Godwin's  knowledge  uf  printing  and  publishing 
natters,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  she  urged  Gmlwin  to 
become  a  publisher  of  books  for  children.  For  the  niuin  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  surname  is 
(as  I  remarked  in  the  Heai  Lord  B'j}-or)  variously  spelt  in 
Byronic  and  ShcUeyan  biography,  and  that  one  comes  upon  it 
in  the  fashion  of  Clermont,  Chiremont,  Clair^nont,  and  Charle- 
mont,  as  well  as  Clainnout.  For  suflicicnt  and  obvious  reasons, 
in  the  7?rti/  Zonrf  litjroH  I  spelt  the  name  Clennont, — the  apell- 
ing  used  in  tlio  British  Museum  Catalogue,  for  the  reference  to 
Claire's  well-known  letter  to  Byron,  preserved  in  the  Egerton 
il8Si     For  no  less  sufficient  and  obvious  r«asoaa  I  spell  the 
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nanip  in  thU  chapter  '  Clolrmont,' — Godwin's  way  of  spelling 
the  name.  Koadcrs,  tbei'fifore,  muat  liear  in  mind  that  '  Janu 
C'liiinnoiit '  and  '  Jaue  Clerraout '  signify  tlio  wiinc  Clftipy  (Mrs. 
Shollpy's  fdnt-cr-by-affinity),  who  was  lijTon's  mistrrss  and  the 
inolhcr  of  Allcpra. 

I(y  the  ShcUeyan  iipulugists,  who  draw  their  inspiration  from 
Field  Place,  the  lirst  Mrs.  William  (fodwiu  aiid  the  second 
Mrs*.  William  Godwin  have  hecn  dealt  with  differently.  It 
appcnriii^  to  tho«e  uijolojfists  I  hat  to  pluee  Mary  Wullstonet^raft 
umungnl  the  anj^-U  is  to  raiito  a  pre>iuniptiot)  that  the  daughter 
of  so  inirt'  und  bright  a  spirit  was  ulso  of  anjjrolical  nat  iire, — u  pre- 
euDiptiou  fiivourablc  to  the  jKHrt  and  his  family, — Ihey  have  tor- 
tured the  Knglish  lao^^wige  to  make  her  into  an  angel.  On  the 
other  hand,  il  appearing  to  the  same  apologists  that  to  exhibit 
the  second  Mn».  Godwin  us  u  hnriih  and  odious  step-mother  is  to 
ju.itify  Mary  Godwln'u  desire  t«  get  away  from  so  hateful  u 
ruler,  and  even  to  palliate  the  young  ludy'K  eonduct  in  running 
uwuy  to  Switzerland  with  another  M-umau'et  husband,  they  have 
tortured  and  strained  the  English  lunguagu  even  more  cruelly, 
to  prove  that  the  second  Mr».  Godwin  wu»  a  »uj)orlalively  dis- 
agreeable woman.  Being  no  partisan,  the  present  writer 
declines  either  lo  think  the  first  Mrs.  Godwin  an  augel  of  grace, 
or  to  think  the  se<'ond  Mrs.  Godwin  a  very  hateful  person. 
Seeing  that  Mary  Woll-itonee'raft  had  various  faults,  he  see^ 
that  Mary  Jane  (Tlairmont  had  wveral  imiierfectioiis.  Whilst 
declining  to  join  with  the  iSbcUeyan  euthumaats  id  glorifying 
Mary  WollstoDCcraft  because  her  daughter  Mary  lived  to  be 
SbelleyV  second  wife,  and  in  dt>cryiiig  the  second  Mrs.  Gwlwin 
for  the  advantage  of  her  step-daughter's  repututitm,  he  is  none 
the  Ie*9  disposed  to  think  favourably  o?  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  fClair- 
monl)  Giidwin,  beciiuse  she  cordially  disapproved  of  the  views 
about  marriage,  wbieh  Godwin  had  successively  promulgated 
and  abandoned. 

In  sevoml  important  partiouIarH  the  second  Mrs.  William 
Godwin  resembled  the  first  Mrs,  "WilHnm  GodnTn.  A  wrmiiiu 
of  considerable  cIcTemesa  and  some  education,  she  was  an  in- 
du.HtrioUH  woman  of  letters.  Cleverer  with  her  pen  at  Inmsla- 
tion  than  in  original  writing,  she  was  enthusiastic  and  decidedly 
Well  looking.  Even  by  her  arch-enemy,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  she 
Is  Mid  to  have  Ix'*'!!  'clever,  enllnisiastic,  and  handHome' 
Having  (somewhat  the  ad\-aiitage  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in 
Toi..  ir. 
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tnnprr  ib*  iMflnbled  ber  in  di^xieitiocL  Both  womei  were 
qukk-UTnitcreid,  rnjitioo*,  qtwrr«l*ome,  giren  to  iiuigtDe  tKem- 
mUm  aligblAd  lod  to  lulk.  But  the  ftecond  3f  n.  Godwin  vm 
Iff  no  BiMtu  M  riolent  umI  oalrageoa*  in  wrsth  ss  Muy 
WoUftonrcnft.  Ta  either  rMpcct*  Marr  Jane  had  tbe  adTsn* 
toge  of  Maiy  WQlUitouwraft.  In  rocUI  r^patatton  sbe  vu  fnv 
•opcriur  to  Mary  OodwinV  rootlier.  Having  never  produced 
•o  urundalrjux  a  book  an  tbe  JiifjhU  of  Women,  »he  bad  not  lived 
in  Kroo  J>uve  with  two  men  or  any  man ;  she  had  nevor  gtr^n 
birU]  to  an  nWf^'rimato  child ;  her  name  bad  never  been  di«- 
cnvlltfthly  ft*«»<-iat«I  with  annthor  woman's  hiwbnnd ;  nw  hod 
•he  cviT  thruwii  herwlf  in  a  fit  of  white  ra^  off  Putnpiy  Bridge. 
On  another  point  tbe  advantafje  in  with  the  second  Mr^  Godwin. 
Oti  mntiiijf  with  hrr  floilwin  matched  ttrtiUj ;  whiUt  the  uneven- 
nc'mi  of  bin  mutch  with  Mary  Woll-itonerraft  hod  been  to  \x\a  dis- 
advantage. On  coming  to  her  childleiu  biuhand  Harr  Woll- 
htonctTaft  hroiifrbt  an  illejfitimatc  child  in  her  arms.  Godwin 
bad  ttto  children  to  maintain,  when  llarr  Jane  Cluinnout 
cnt«TO(l  bin  boiiw  with  a  child  on  either  band. 

In  llie  sprinff  of  1801  llrs.  Man,*  Jane  Clairmorii  look  poe- 
■eadon  of  the  UMicnu-nla'ljoiuingGod  win's  house  in  The  Polygon, 
HrnnerD  Town,  bring-ing  with  hrr  to  the  new  home  her  little 
^ri  Jane  (nft^rwanl)*  'ClaiiT'),  at  thai  time  In  lier  fourth  or 
fifth  year  (older,  porhaps,  by  u  few  moiithK  than  little  ^lary 
Gudwiti),  and  her  elder  bi-othor,  who  may  be  regarded  as  having 
bi-fti  bom  on  or  about  -Ith  June,  J7U5, — jmssibly  on  or  about 
4th  >Jiiii4>,  1 70(1,  ily  ktM)ivlL><I<;eof  the  month  in  which  the  little 
boy  (Charles  ChiinnntitJ  wua  bom  eamc  to  mo  from  a  letter, 
diittnl  .'j(b  .Tutu-.  IH(»C,  written  to  SIra.  Godwin  (at  Southend) 
by  Williion  (Judwin,  who  itiiys  therein,  '  Yestenbiy  (was  that 
rigbl  or  wrong  J*)  we  kept  CliarU^s's  birthday,  though  hie  juotbor 
wui  abM'tit.'  My  infoniuition  \i\m\it  tlic  year  of  the  l)i>y*s  birth 
in  lui«  pitviw,  Iiiit  I  pill  it  ill  \~'X).  It  is  lu-rtain  that  ho  was 
older  tUiiii  hid  vistcr.  Un  this  point  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  ha«  no 
doubt;  if  bo  had  any  I  could  reniuvc  it.  Ilcueo.  at  the  tiiuc 
of  Airs.  t'liiirmnut'R  (>ulry  into  the  houso  adjoining  GodHJn'a 
home  iu  The  Polygon,  t^ioniers  Town,  the  ngea  of  the  four 
eblldiTn  of  the  two  households  stood  thus  :— {!)  Fanny  Imlay, 
b.  April,  I7D4,  ttUit,  just  t^even  yt'urs ;  (2)  Charles  Chiirroont, 
b.  4lh  June,  17yo,  aht.  five  years  und  ten  months;  (3)  Jano 
Clainuont,  in  her  fourth  (or  possibly  even  iu  her  fifth)  year; 
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Oodwin,  b.  30tli  Au^st,  1797,  tefat.  throe  years' and 
scnne  Kven  or  eight  mouths. 

A  great  dcul  turns  on  the  ages  of  these  children.  In  their 
deairt)  to  whitewash  Mary  Qodwin,  and  exhibit  hor  as  a  worthy 
nuttc  fur  so  fuulliess  a  person  us  Shellty.  the  Shelleyan  enthu- 
siasts have  discovered  (but  she  wus  much  yuuuger  tbuu  Cluiro; 
the  discovery  being  used  as  a  rctuwn  wliy  Marr'n  grand  mis- 
doniMuiour  iiboiild  bo  entered  in  the  tab;  iif  Cluire's  offences^ 
and  why.  inHteiid  of  censuring  Mary  WnlUtoueeraft'ti  daughter 
'for  running  off  with  her  friend's  husband,  wc  should  be  indigo 
naul  with  ihc  mature  Claire  for  not  taking  better  caro  of  her 
\ouuger  sister.  It  is  well  to  inc^uirc,  whether  the  discoverv,  of 
which  so  much  is  made,  is  aught  else  than  a  misrepresentation. 
BjTon  thought  Mary  and  Claire  were,  within  u  few 
months,  of  the  »anie  ago.  Wntiug  of  them  in  1820,  in  the 
famous  Ob*eratiio»«,  he  put  the  case  thus  ungratmnutieaUy, 
'Neither  of  them  were,  in  1816,  nineteen  yeurs  old,' — i.e.  in 
the  months  of  I^lti,  which  they  passed  chtofly  in  his  society 
at  GeiieTa.  It  may  be  observed  that  Byron,  often  an  iuaccu- 
ralp,  wjw  sometimes  an  untruthful  writer.  But  spite  against 
Cliu'ro,  with  whom  he  was  quarrelling  bitterly  in  18'20,  would 
huTO  disposed  him  to  exaggerate  hor  age.  Whilst  habitually 
truthful  pf-ople  somotimea  tell  fibs,  persons  never  too  nice  about 
the  troth  sometimes  tell  it.  On  this  occasion  Byron  seems  to 
hare  told  the  truth.  He  was  right  im  to  the  age  of  ilary  God- 
win, who  did  not  com]>let«  her  nineteenth  year  till  3Qtb  August, 
1816.     He  certuinly  was  not  for  WTong  about  Claire's  age. 

What  is  said  about  Claire's  age  by  Mr.  Kcgan  I'nul,  who 
tells  two  different  stories  about  it  Y  '  This,"  he  says  of  Mrs. 
Clairmont  and  her  coming  to  The  Polygon  (nrfc  pp.  57,  58, 
voL  ii  of  WiUiam  Ootiirin  :  Aw  I-Vkiids  ami  Con(fniiwraries),  waa 
a  Mrs.  Clainnont,  u  widow,  with  a  squ  then  lU.  school,  and  one 
little  daughter  sometchat  older  than  Fanny,  who  came  to  occupy 
the  next  house  to  Godwin  in  the  rolyguu.'  The  italics  of  two 
words  of  this  quotutioa  arc  mine.  Further  on,  in  his  book, 
when  he  comes  to  work  on  the  discover}',  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  Claire  was  much  older  than  Mary,  Mr.  Kegan 
I'aul  (voL  ii.,  p.  213)  says,  'Jane  Clainnont  was  only  at  home 
for  two  nights  during  the  six  weeks  >Shcllcy  spent  in  London. 
She  leos  wrtrn/  yrart  older  than  Fimnif,  and  e^'en  then  led  a 
somewhat  independent  life  ttpart  from  her  mother  and  step- 
voL.  II.  r 
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father,  presumably  an  a  goremew,  etince  that  was  \ho  oocupB4 
tioii  Hhe  afterwards  folloq-cd  in  Italy,  during  the  intervatn  of 
her  residence  witli  the  ShoUeya.'     Thin  extract  (seven  words 
which  I  priut  in  italics)  refers  to  Shelley's  stay  in  London 
the  October  and  November,  1812.     It  is  made  up  of  inacco- 
racics.     (1)   Claire,   like   Mary,   was  only  fifteen   years   old. 
(2)  She  may  have  been  a  pupil- teacher  in  some  school  where 
she  was  being  pducatcd  ;  but  «he  was  not  liriug  in  indeptuideiicaJ 
of  her  titi^pfather  and  her  mother.     (3)  She  was  luit  Kevoral] 
years  older  than  yanny. 

Several  years  older!     First,  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  says  aomeichai' 
ofder,  and  then  sereral  years  older  ;  the  difference  between  the, 
two  expressions   makitig   the  two  passages  tell  two  different 
stories.     The  purpose  of  the  larger  expression  is  obvioua.     Mr. 
I*aul  wishes  us  to  think  Claire  set'eral  years  older  than  Funny 
Imlay,  in  order  that  we  may  think  her  very  much  Maiy's 
superiur,  by  the  authority  of  age.     Soveral  years  may  mwin 
anything  from  three  or  four  years  to  teu  or  twelve.     Lut  us  put 
the  expre^ion  at  four  years.     Then,  as  Fanny  (born  in  A]>ril, 
1794)  was  nhvady  cightpftn  years  old,  Claire  must,  according  to 
Sir. Kffgan  Paul,  have  been  twenty-two  ycart*  old  in  1812,  and' 
must  hove  been  born  at  loast  as  early  a*  April,  1790.   It  follows, 
according  to  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul,  that  Claii-e'a  brother,  older  than 
she,  must  have  been  born,  at  the  latest,  on  ith  June,  1789, — 
might,  indeed,   be  fairly  taken  as  having  been  born  a  year' 
earlier. 

Charles  Clairmont  waa  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Kegani 
Paul,  rising  twelve  yearn  old,  when  his  mother  came  to  her' 
new  hoiiw  in  the  Polygon.     Was  ho? 

(1)  In  1802,  when  Charles  (according  to  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul's 
Btatcmont)  was  thii-tceu  years  old,  William  Godwin  is  admitted' 
by  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  to  huve  taken  much  jiains  to  put  the  boy 
into  Christ'it  Hospital.  Had  Godwin  succeeded  in  getting  the 
admiKsioii,  the  boy  would  have  bewi  fourteen  before  he  went] 
into  the  Bchool,  where  Imys,  eighty  years  since,  us*m1  to  Iw 
admitted,  no  loss  than  now-a-days,  in  quite  tender  years.  Is  it 
probable  Godwin  would  have'  sought  for  the  admission  when* 
the  boy  was  so  old  ^ 

^Z)  A»  an  admission  in  the  liluccoat  School  could  not  be 
got  for  the  Iwy,  wo  kmm*  from  a  letter,  published  in  Mr.  Kegan 
I'aul's  own  hook,  that  Charlt-a  Clairmont  was  sent  tu  Charter- 
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boiuo  in  the  summer  of  1605,  and  kopt  at  hia  studies  there  for 
»ix  years.  '  I  observed,'  Oudnin  wrote  to  3Ir.  Fairley  on  5lli 
October,  USIl, about  the  boy,  '  thut  I  hud  kept  him  for  six  years 
ut  the  Charterhouse,  one  uf  our  most  celebrated  seliools,  not 
without  proportiuiiiiUeptx)fil,aud  thut  he  hus  »iuee  been  Mireral 
months  under  one  uf  uur  most  ci'lebrutcd  arithuicticiuns.'  If 
Charles  was  bom  on  -UU  June,  llS'i},  ho  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  first  entered  Ihe  Charterhoose  school,  and  twenty-two 
when  he  left  it.  Docs  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  think  this  probable  or 
possible  ? 

(3)  Lef'  US  take  some  more  evidence  from  one  of  the  letters, 
which  Mr.  Kt'{j;m  Paul  seeniH  to  have  pitchforke*!  into  h'm  book 
without  reading  thorn.  On  -Oih  June,  ISOfi,  AViUiam  Godwin 
wrote  about  the  Wy  (who  had  been  naughty  just  before  hi« 
birthday^  to  his  wife  at  Southend,  in  these  words : — 

'  Do  not  iiun^;:iae  that  I  took  CliArles   into  my  g'jotl  graces  the 

morniiit  yoor  htu-k  wan  tnni«il So  ifaat  [  lind  only  jnnt  time 

U>  f-ir^ivii  liim  fof  liin  liirtlulay.  I  winh  to  iiupreas  ytnj  witli  l]ie 
|N!r>uaBioa  tlmt  lit;  ia  in^nilely  muK  of  a  child,  uad  lo  Lie  treaitid  ns  a 
iHitld.  thfui  yiin  ima^liii?.  Mixidny  I  ennt  liilii  fur  n  frHiib,  ami  nft  »I)  itm 
chililrvti  to  write  letters,  lliough  by  hh  ankwanlnesd  Lhv  occitiiou  wno 
lost.  The  letter  he  tbeo  wrote,  though  1  took  eonie  [Mtios  prvrtoUBly 
.fowork  on  hia  fceltn;^,  was  thn  pnoreal  ond  moat  RnutloM  thin>*  ever 
iTnu  aaw.     I  llteu  »et  him  to  learn  tliR  poem  of  "  My  Mnther,"  in  l>arton'« 

Orif/inal  Poetry I  went  upstairs  to  hia  bwl^I-le  the  night 

iJatfoK  you  left  us,  that  I  tnisht  impress  npnn  him   the  imp>nanco 
.  saSenug  you  to  depart  iu  aiiKer  ;  but  iDstvnd  of  tmdomandiDg 
finpt,  he,  tiko  a  child,  tbuot;;ht  I  was  come  to  whip  him,  aitd  with 
giml  frrvouraml  agitation,  begged  I  would  forgive  him.' 

(4)  Ilud  he  been  born  on  -lih  Juue,  1789,  as  we  arc  asked 
lo  believe  by  3Ir.  Kegan  I'aul,  Charles  (a  decidedly  clover 
boy,  who  made  a  good  position  for  himself  in  early  man- 
hood by  his  mental  force)  was  just  upon  eeventeeo.  years  old, 
when  he  was  !M.'oIded  and  punished  for  beiug  miughty, — was  set 
to  leom  by  heart  'My  Jlother  '  in  Dartou's  Onifiim/  Portrv, 
and  wa»  thrown  into  lively  agitation  by  fear  that  hit  stepfather 
had  come  upstairs  to  whip  him.  Can  Mr.  Eegan  Paul  stTtously 
believe  that  a  clever  boy  of  wventccu  yeare  would  liave  cried 
out  for  foi^veness.and  in  childish  alurm  have  begged  hi*  step- 
fiither  not  to  smack  him  ? 

(5)  At  the  close  oi  October,  1811,  when,  according  lo  Mr. 
[Eegan  Pout,  he  was  twenty-two  years,  Charles  (the  clever  boy, 
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who  was  8tiU  a  mere  lad  when  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  Impprial 
family  of  Austria)  vas  ncnt  to  Mr.  Thomas  Confttablc'«  pvb- 
ItAliing  houso  for  two  years  to  learn  business ;  it  being  arranged 
that  the  lad  should  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  15/.,  to  which  his 
stepfather  should  add  30/.  for  his  sufficient  maintcnancf.  Cou 
Mr.  Kogan  Paul  believe  that  this  arrangement  was  miide  for  so 
promising  n  young  man  iirhen  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  ? 

(6)  Now  let  UB  nee  how  Charles's  probable  birthday  of  4th 
Jane,  17i)o,  fits  in  with  tho  known  dates  of  his  story.  Bom  on 
that  day  he  would  be  seven  years  old  in  June,  1802  ;  an  age  at 
which  jicrsons,  wishing  to  get  him  into  Christ's  Ilospilal, 
would  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  nomiuation.  lluru  on  that 
day  he  was  ten  years  old  in  ISOO,  when  he  went  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Cliarterhouse, — a  ijt  age  (us  niatt^frs  went  sovonty 
years  since)  at  which  to  send  him  into  tlio  school.  Born  on 
that  day,  ho  would  bo  still  ten  years  old,  when  he  was 
scolded,  sot  to  learn  'Sly  Mother,*  and  thrown  into  noin* 
agitation  by  fear  of  being  whipt,  Godwin's  letter  gives  a  pic- 
t~uro  of  a  rather  childish  boy  of  ten  year?,  not  of  a  young 
man  suventet-n  years  old.  Boni  on  thut  day,  he  would  be  wix- 
teeu,  whcu  ho  left  school  iu  1811,  uud  went  as  a  clerk  into  the 
Edinburgh  publishing-house.  Let  it  be  added  tlhough  more 
than  enough  has  been  said  about  the  voungster's  nge)  that  the 
boy's  letttTs,  published  in  Mr.  Kpgnn  Paul's  book  of  blunders, 
are  enough  to  show  him  to  have  been  »\x  or  seven  years  younger 
Ihan  the  book-maker  refjuires  us  lu  think  him. 

(7)  iVnother  piece  of  evidence  touching  Claire's  ago,  taken 
from  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  hook.  If  she  was  bora,  as  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  would  hove  us  believe,  no  later  than  April,  1790,  she  waa 
twenty-one  years  old  in  May,  18U.  In  that  month  of  May, 
Mrs.  Godwin  went  to  Ramsgate  for  change  of  air,  taking  her 
stopdoughter,  Mary,  with  her  for  the  trip,  whilst  her  own 
daughter  Jano  (Claire)  rcmiiined  in  T^ondon  with  her  father 
and  Fanny  Imlay.  Writing  from  London  to  Mrs.  Godwin  at 
Kamsgate,  on  18lb  May,  1811,  William  Godwin  saj-s: — 

*  I  liave  juBt  been  into  the  ntxt  room  to  nsli  tlie  children  if  they 
have  any  meBsagea.  'I'hey  are  both  oniioQfl  to  hear  from  yon.  JaM 
#a.v«  ifie  hoptt  ^au  xtttck  on  (he.  Gvodwvi  Sandi,  and  thai  the  tailort 
frighlentd  ifoa  a  littU^ 

This  mcssago  from  thirteen-ycars-old  Jane  was  a  piquant 
piece  of  aaucincss  from  the  child  to  her  mamma.   From  a  young 
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woman  of  twenty-one  yean  it  would  buve  been  a  piece  of 
siUinese,  tbat  Godwin  certainly  wouid  not  have  paeeed  on  to 
his  wife,  in  onlor  to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  her  holiday. 
Knough  eurely  has  been  said  to  satisfy  readers  ihat  Byron  was 
right  in  regarding  Claire  and  Mary  as  Rirls  of  abont  the  same 
ftge,  )>.  a«  being  both  of  them  only  eighteen  years  old  when 
they  were  at  Geneva  in  ISUi ;  and  that  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is 
guilty  of  a  M?riouft  error  in  making  it  seem  that  Claire  was 
older  than  Mary  by  at  least  seven  yvarn  and  four  months.  Claire 
may  hnve  l»cen  older  than  "Slary  by  mme  months  ;  but  she  eer- 
toinly  was  not  older  than  Fanny  by  several  vears. 

Repeating  ii  piece  of  malieioiw  domestic  tattle-,  in  order  to 
moke  the  lady  ridiculnus  and  contemptible,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul 
eoyn,  that  soon  after  entering  her  new  home  in  The  Polygon, 
Mrs.  Clainnont,  from  the  balcony  outaidc  her  drawing-room 
window,  addressed  Godwin  fsitting  in  the  baleonv  out-side  his 
drewing-raom  window)  in  these  words,  '  Is  it  possible  that  T 
behold  the  imniorlal  Godwin?'— words  that,  tickling  the  phi- 
loeopher's  inonlinuto  vanity,  are  represented  as  gfiing  far  to 
enalave  biro.  Ijet  it  be  ai^umed  that  the  widow  iiiudo  the  6rst 
ftdvanccs  to  acquaintanceship  with  lier  neigKlmur  in  this  absurd 
^tshion ;  that  she  set  her  cap  at  the  widower,  angled  for  him, 
ranght  him.  Why  should  so  much  be  miidc  of  this  to  the  st-cond 
Mrs.  Godwin's  discredit,  by  writers  who  have  nothing  but 
eulogy-  for  Mury  Wollstoneerufl.  though  she  run  wildly  after 
I'useli,  and  certainly  did  not  leave  it  to  Godwiti  In  inuke  the 
Srst  advances  to  her  ?  VTc  have  Godwin's  published  word  that 
he  raude  no  such  advances  to  her ;  and  we  have  his  serious 
dedanition.  in  the  private  note  intended  only  for  Mury  WoU- 
atonecrufl's  eye,  (hat  his  ambition  to  heal  her  woundod  ht-art 
rMulted  from  her  action  in  throwing  herself  on  his  eorapas- 
aionale  sympathy. 

It  is  urged  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  that  Godwin's  second  mar- 
riage -was  not  a  remarkably  happy  one ;  that  Godwin  would 
have  lived  on  tho  whole  more  sewnoly,  from  middle  to  old  age, 
had  he  not  weddi^l  the  widow  Clainnont ;  that  tlicy  hml  two 
or  three  lively  quarrels,  and  divers  keen  disputes  ;  that  somoof 
his  old  friends  disliked  her  so  much  that  tbey  visited  her  hus- 
Imnd  less  frcqut-nlly ;  that  she  was  a  '  miinaging,'  domineering 
woman,  with  u  far  from  happy  temper.  All  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted, though  every  count  of  the  indictment  is  pressed  againat 
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the  lady  with  extravagant  fflcaggeration.     "When  all  has  been 

urged  that  cau  be  fairly  urged  to  the  discredit  of  her  temper, 

the  second  Mr«.  Gi»dwin  wa-s  a  loss  irascible  ond  overbearing 

woman  Ihrm  TVtary  WolUtonecraft.     There  arc  grounds  for  a 

strong  opinion  that  had  Godwin  been  Mary  WolUtonecraft's 

domestic  mate  for  thirty  years,  instead  of  some  ten  or  eleven 

mouths,  he  would  have  suffered  far  more  from  her  temper,  than 

he  suffered  from  his  second  wife's  temper  during  more  ihan 

thirty  years.     If  in  ono  of  their  squabble?  arising  from  paltry 

questions,  Godwin  and  his  second  wife  talked  about  separating 

from  one  another  when  they  had  been  married  onlv  a  venr  and 

ten  months,  let  it  be  remcmhorcd  in  what  terms  he  was  moved 

to  write  to  llary  WoUstonecraft,  when  he  had  been  (legally) 

TDiirried  to  her  only  throe  weeks.     H  the  man  of  letters  and  hia 

second  wife  had  another  lively  difference  in  August,  1811,  when 

thev  hod  been  married  nine  years  and  scvon  months,  the  quarrel 

ended  under  cireiimstJtneeH,  affording  evidence  of  much  good 

feeling  on  Sirs.  Gmhi-iriV  part,  mid  also  of  the  strong  mutual 

affection  of  the  husband  and  wifo.    The  documents  of  Mr.  Kegan 

Paiil'H  iKiob   (iloeuments  ho  canimt  be  fiti|ipnsril  to  have  rtad) 

yield  conclusive  testimony  that,  whilst  falling  out  with  hor,  and 

scolding  her  roundly  once  in  a  while,  Godwin  had  a  high  regard 

for  his  second  wife's  energy,  a  corresponding  respect  for  her 

good  senm  and  discretion  in  affairs  of  business,  a  genuine  ud- 

mirattun  for  suveral  of  her  quuUtieK,  a  curioas  pride  in  the 

geoitilily  of  her  hirth,  and  a  steady  nffection  for  her, — in  truth, 

all  ihu  ecntiincntul   fondncsK  si>  cold  it  man  could  foel  fur  any 

woman.     There  is  a  homely  raying  in  Wiltshiro  that  '  married 

]>eoplo  arc  mode  to  bicker  and  breod.'     Godwin  and  his  wife 

bickered  barely  up  to  the  standard  of  Wiltshire  morals;  and 

their  recorded  bivkeruigs  are  never  without  indications  of  a 

homely  (albeit  quite  unronianticl  liking  for  one  another.     Of 

their  petty    tiffs    and    short-lived    quarreU,  biography   would 

never  have  said  a  word,  had  not   the  Shelleyan  enthuriasta 

thought  it  needful  to  hunt  up  materials  for  palliating  Mary 

Godwin's  conduct,  in  running  awity   from  her  father's  house 

with  another  woman's  huxbund. 

'  The  old  acquaintances,'  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  says  in  lus  general 
account  of  Godwin's  life  in  1802-3,  the  first  year  uf  hi«  married 
life  with  his  second  M*ife,  '  did  not  like  Mr^.  Godwin,  and  she 
did  not  like  them  ;    she  was  a   harsh  stepmother,  whom  hi« 
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vHUdreu  feared.'  TLcre  are,  of  course,  two  sidee  to  the  stoiy 
of  Mrs.  Godwin's  dialiko  of  her  husband's  old  friends.  The 
dislike  ha^  in  mme  cases  beea  exiigrgeratcd ;  and  licr  ditlike  of 
Boiue  of  the  peoitle  was  reasonable  iind  even  creditable  to  her. 
FoMibly  her  children  ftarcd  her;  f^r  the  way,  in  which  children 
wore  geuerulljr'  g<}verncd  in  Kngliah  hoinev  eighty  3-ears  unce, 
caused  them  often  to  fear  parents  who  abounded  in  paren* 
xa\  affection.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  »he  vam  a  'har«h 
eteprnothor,'  in  any  fair  .tense  of  tho  term,  opart  from  Mrs, 
Shelley's  vindictive  word.s  ngainst  her.  Such  scanty  evidence 
as  Mr.  Kepan  Paul  gives  us  from  the  Field  Place  iwipcrs,  goes 
in  the  other  tlircction.  On  this  point  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  uinkcB 
strong  assertions  without  supporting  them  with  facts,  which  ho 
c«rtainly  would  have  done,  had  the  facts  been  to  hand.  lie 
says  (speaking  of  180;j-3)  :— 

'  She'  (i>.  the  »eoond  Mrs.  Godwin)  '  had  strong-  views,  in  which 
many  would  ngrve,  that  each  chilil  tlionld  bo  nliiculetl  to  )toni«  definita 
duties,  anil  with  a  viow  of  fiiliag  aoine  Ti^<rii1  place  io  life ;  boL  this 
arraagvincoi  uod  had  at  least  a  show  of  partiitlity.  It  was  found 
that  Jaae  CTiiinnont'a  uitMion  in  life,  »ccor<iiiig  U>  lu-r  uiothtjrs  vii-xv, 
waft  to  have  oil  (be  oducstion,  and  even  uccoui|>li8hnieote,  which  tMr 
ekndcr  mcntia  wonUl  ndinit.  and  more  than  they  wonM  admit ;  whilo 

IhotMwbt'ld  ilrodgery  wiw  frum  an  eaily  ago  dinouvered  tcr  be  the  lif«- 
work  uf  Fanny  and  Mary  Godwin.' 
r. 


* 


This  is  the  CJi-se  against  Mrs.  Godwin,  an  it  JB  put  by  the 
itleman  who  insists  that  Clairi-'  (in  aller-life  a  govcmeas)  was 
oraeven  years  older  thua  Mary.  As  they  were  of  tlio  aamo 
Bgv,  it  was  incumbent  on  Mrs.  Godwin  to  treat  ihcm  alike  in 
nsipcol  te  educational  advantages ;  hut  it  is  droll  that  Mr. 
Kegau  Paul,  who  declares  Claire  tu  have  been  tK» much  theulder 
uf  the  two  girls,  i<hould  be  so  eeverc  on  Mrs.  Qodwin  for  spending 
more  money  on  the  education  of  the  elder  girl  (so  booii  tu  he  a 
gOTemcNH),  than  on  (he  younger  who  was  utill  a  little  child. 
What  accoiiiplishuients  can  3Iury  (frnin  five  toe>ix  yeara  old  in 
1803-3)  have  been  denied  by  her  har&h  i^tepni cither,  that  so 
much  should  he  made  of  tho  denial  Y  Tho  truth  is  that  the  two 
girls  of  about  the  same  ago  were  educated  precisely  in  tho  same 
way,  by  the  same  goveniei>s^  and  witli  the  same  books.  In  other 
mutters  they  were  Irealeil  in  the  same  way ;  taking  their  childish 
*  tnuta'  together  or  by  tuniK.  and  taking  thuir  punishments  in 
pro^jortion  to  their  uaughtiuess.     It  has  already  been  seen,  bow 
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Mary  went  with  her  stepmotlier  in  May,  18II  (a  rare  'outing* 
for  the  Sltinncr-Street  peoplo  in  thoao  days ! ),  Chiiro  being  left 
at  Tioine.  Had  Jfi-H.  Godwin  taken  Claire  and  left  Slary  in 
t>kinnor  Street,  whu.t  a  fuss  the  Shelleyan  upologiuts  would  have 
made  about  Mrs.  Godwin's  gulling  neglect  of  Mar>'  and  ]>arliuUty 
for  her  own  girl!  The  alleged  differeiiee  iii  the  treatnient  ol 
the  twu  children  existinl  only  in  the  imuginutiun  of  Mary,  who 
inherited  some  of  the  worst  defecta  of  her  mother's  t«mper. 

These  two  children,  (jf  the  winio  household  and  about  the 
Mtme  age,  wore  fifteen  years  old,  when  Godwin  received  a  letter 
from  a  stranger,  begging  for  information  respecting  Mary 
Wollstcuecraft's  daughters,  and  asking  especially  whether  Ibey 
were  educated  in  accordance  with  their  mother's  educational 
theories, — an  inijuiry  to  which  Gcnlwin  ri'iilicd  with  a  statement 
that  Mary  "Wollslonccraft's  daughters  had  not  been  educated  in 
accordance  with  their  mother's  educational  notions.  'They  are,' 
he  wrote,  '  neithi^r  of  them  brought  up  with  an  exclnmve  atten- 
tion to  the  system  and  idean  of  their  mother.'  At  the  samo 
time,  GodTi-in  told  his  unknown  corn-spondent  that  he  was 
chiefly  mured  to  marry  his  second  wife  by  considerations  arising 
from  hig  sense  of  his  own  incompetence  to  educate  his  daughters. 
J'urther,  he  remarked  that  he  and  his  wife  were  too  fiUly 
occupiwl  by  the  labour  of  maintaining  their  family,  to  'have 
leisure  enough  for  reducing  tlieurioa  to  practice;' — u  wries  of 
aigntlicant  ndniissions. 

Thcro  is  another  piece  of  remarkable  evidence,  respecting 
tho  education  Godwin  gave  his  children,  to  be  found  amongst 
the  cxoellent  material  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  book  of  blunders. 
Four  days  after  the  lj<iy'8  withdrawal  fi-om  the  Charlerhouse 
SchiKJl,  Godwin  KWit  hi»  Htep-iwu  OiarlcH  a  book,  instead  of 
unothcr  work  the  lad  had  been  adviKud  to  read.  On  Bending  tho 
book  to  llamsgate,  where  Charles  wa^  staying  with  his  mother, 
GtMlwin,  on  y4th  ilay,  Itfll,  wroto  to  Mrs.  Godwin  in  these 
words : — 

'  I  rend  C'liiirWe  liouk  «jjrwiibly  lo  hla  desire  ....  Thv  very 
choice  of  the  book  ie  taki'ii  out  of  uiy  bumtii;  T.  T.  undDTtuoli  tu  ]}ri>cure 
for  biiii  Paine'a  Age  of  Reason  ;  lUs  I  ulijecled  to.  It  ia  wTltttn  in  a 
vein  of  banter  ard  ini]jiid«ii?o,  and  though  I  do  not  wish  llm  young  man 
lo  be  the  ('kvi'  of  tlie  laligion  of  Iuk  country,  tlit^re  an'  few  lliiuge  I  hate 
ni'ire  tiian  a  young  iiiuii,  wilh  his  h'tlk  bit  of  knowU'JK*.  «ctting-uit  to 
turn  lip  llil^  LOW,  mid  cl  vate  bii!  cyoliroWB,  and  niako  bis  eony  jokv  at 
everything  tlie  winesl  and  best  lavu  KngUaiL  ever  produced,  Imvc  trL-«t«4 
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whh  reneratiiH).  Therefore  I  prcTerrwl  a  wort  by  Aiit)iotiy  Collinp. 
tli«  (mini  of  Locke,  written  witb  sobriety  and  IPArniug.  to  ihe  bnunl 

griiu  of  Thotnus  I'aiue UUwrvt-,   I  tolnlly  ohjc-ct   to   Manr's 

raulitifc  in  C'liarW»  book.  I  lliiiik  il  mm-h  too  cnrly  for  bim,  Imt  I 
have  bwn  diivcn,  w>  f^ir  a»  be  is  conocmed,  from  the  slaudiiig  of  my 
uwo  judgiueut  by  tiie  iiujiroptir  ooniluct  of  T.  T.' 

It  is  ioKtructivo  to  obsen-e  bow  WiUIam  Godwin  fell  away 
from  bis  philosopbicul  tbeoi-jos  us  BOon  us  be  was  requii-cd  lo  put 
thein  in  practice.  It  is  oue  thiiig  for  a  scholar  to  theorize  iu 
his  arm-chiiir  for  the  guidance  of  individuuK  who  arc  unknown 
to  him;  another  ibing  for  him  to  act  on  bis  piTcepts,  in  the 
education  uf  persons  to  whom  he  in  drawn  by  parental  allectiou. 
la  tb(Mir)-  on  enemy  to  inarr!ajj;e,  when  Mary  "WoUstouetraft 
gnve  biin  her  wounded  heart,  he  had  Hvod  wilh  ber  in  Free  I^vc 
for  only  a  few  months,  when  ho  discovered  that  he  had  better 
marry  her.  From  the  day  of  hie  marriage  he  moved  further 
away  from  bis  old  hwtility  to  wedlock,  till  he  altogether  aban- 
doned hiti  former  view»  against  mamuge,  and  became  a  sup- 
porter of  the  institution  be  had  so  long  derided.  A  theorist 
on  education,  he  no  HOimer  biul  little  girls  to  cure  for  at  bio  own 
beurtb,  than  be  discovered  bis  '  iiirompetence  for  the  education 
nf  daughters,'  and  bethought  himtteU  tliut  he  had  better  find  a 
Bccoud  *  ife,  who  would  bring  tbeui  up  in  the  old-faabioiiod  way. 
A  bold  I.teist  whilst  be  was  a  bachelor,  he  became  a  timid  Deist 
in  private  life  on  becoming  a  father.  When  Charles  Claimiont 
came  to  reasonable  years,  Godwin  shrunk  from  tbe  thought  of 
^ving  him  \he  Agr  0/ Umii'Jii  and  would  fain  have  i>o5tiK)UL-d  his 
introduction  lo  Free  Thought.  On  putting  Anthony  Collins' 
moderate  book  in  ihe  hands  of  the  sixteen-yeare-old  boy,  hv  wax 
urgent  that  bid  daughter  (in  ht^r  fourteenth  year)  should  not  be 
allowed  to  look  into  tbe  book. 

Godwin's  reluctance  to  act  on  bis  theories,  his  absolutn 
abfiudonmcnt  in  mature  mirldlc  ago  of  sevend  of  bis  weial 
views  (especially  hi«  notorious  theories  respecting  marriage), 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  by  readers,  who  would  judge  Iwtwcen 
him  and  Shelley,  in  regard  to  matters  that  muat  won  l>e  nnrmted. 
Orthodox  cj-nics  have  laughed  over  the  old  man's  chagrin  at 
Lis  daughter's  elopement  with  another  woman's  husband,  and 
have  declared  him  properly  punished  by  the  scandalous  incident 
ioT  his  denunciations  of  wedlock.  Men  of  Ihe  world,  liko 
Trebiwny  (u  true  sailor  to  the  last  in  lindiug  a  new  lovo  wbcr- 
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over  he  lurfaourcd),  have  made  merry  over  Qodwui'sdlspleaBure 
und  wroth  at  the  eloiXftnenl.  In  his  old  agi\  Trclawny  used  to 
iiiuitituiji  stuutly  (hut,  d8  ShvUcy  actM  In  this  matter  in  accirrd* 
imce  wilh  the  philosopher's  published  doctrine,  the  latter  had  no 
rig^t  to  complain  of  the  poet'n  Bctioa  towards  Mary.  By  the 
majority  of  the  Shelleyan  aixdoj^ists.  it  h  dechir*  '  -  irgeeted 
Ihut  GfKlwin,  tv'ith  a  uiurrJug^.'uble  daughter  iti  ■^•,  waM 

bound  by  the  worda  he  uttered  against  marriage  lung  before  he 
had  a  (Uiughter;  &»  though  he  had  no  right  (o  change  his 
vieirit  after  coming  to  mature  age.  Wliil»l  quc^tiona,  touching 
Godwin's  rehuioiis  with,  and  coaduct  to,  Shelley  are  debnt<^  in 
lliiit  fathion,  it  cannot  he  «tated  too  plainly  that  his  views  about 
niiirriage  in  1814,  and  in  many  previous  years,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  what  ho  thought  against  marriage,  befor»  hia 
union  with  Marj*  WollntonecrafL 

111  his  L<^/from  the  Heal  Li/f  of  Lord  Byron,  the  rash  and 
dopIorabJo  article  on  matters  about  which  he  know  nothing,  Mr. 
Kroudo  asserted  that  Murj*  Godwin  vcas,  in  her  childhood, 
•  bred  up  to  regard  love  as  the  cascntial  part  of  marriage;*  these 
words  being  used  in  n  sense  which  ciiUBcd  the  essayist  in  axscrt 
that,  nutwithsljjiidiiig  iliis  hrecding-up,  she  was  'a  jwrfcctly 
pure  innocent  woman.'  This  assertion  that  in  her  childhood 
Miiry  was  indoctrinated  in  the  anti-rnatrinioiiiul  views  her  father 
hail  ahandnTied,  is  absolutely  the  rcvorw)  of  fact.  Godwin'* 
cbildrt>a  and  slep-childron  were  educated  much  like  other 
Kiiglish  cliihlren  oi'lheir  social  degree;  just  as  they  would  have 
been  educated  had  be,  instead  of  being  n  Deist,  been  u  lukewarm 
nuinber  of  the  Church  uf  Engliiiid.  8ciit  to  u  Church  of  England 
snhotil.  Chark's  Clainiiout  was  iu  no  way  intmductjd  to  Free 
Thought  till  he  hud  entered  his  sovenleenth  year,  and  hud  it 
not  lH«n  for  T.  Tumor's  busybodyi&m,  the  youug  man's  intra- 
duct  ion  to  Free  Thought  would  have  been  deferred  till  ho  was 
much  older.  Instructed  by  professional  governesses  and  men* 
teaehcrd,  ^(»ry  Godwin  and  Claire  were  taught  chiefiy  out  of 
iho  books  prodiicol  by  their  psirents  in  the  way  of  their  business, 
for  use  in  Church -of- Eughmd  uud  other  Denomiuatiuual  Schools. 
Their  minds  were  not  led  prematurely  to  think  about  marriage. 
No  ecoentriu  notion*  touching  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  had 
been  put  inio  Mary's  mind,  when  Shelley  made  her  acquaintance. 
It  may  l>e  assumed  confidently,  from  the  way  in  which  (*he  was 
edncatod,  that  she  hwl  never  known  anything  of  her  mother's 
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pain  ful  liiston,'  and  peculiar  rien-s,  till  ShoUoy  spoke  to  hor  about 
lliem,an<l  uited  thuiuat)  arguments  fur  induciiigbcr  to  bocomehts 
mi«trc8».  Il  is  c-trtain  from  licr  own  wriltcn  words  that,  instead 
of  rcg;irding  marriage  as  an  idlo  fonn,  she  regarded  it  as  a 
ucred  nnd  momentouf)  ceremony.  As  Godwin  was  so  urgent 
that  she  &bould  not  be  allowed  to  look  into  '  Charles's  book,*  and 
thought  sixteen  years  a  *  much  loo  early '  age  for  Charles's 
introduction  to  Free  Tliought,  wc  may  be  sure  he  thought  ihe 
sge  rrry  much  too  early  for  a  clever  girl's  tmtiation  in  the 
Mews  of  Free-thinkers. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  though  her  temper  was 
defpctive,  tho  EHiuhtirgh  UfrUir  (October,  ISS'2)  had  no  sufficitiit 
justitioation  for  saying,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kegan  Taul, 
that  the  second  Sirs,  tiodwin  *  was  a  person  who  rendorwl  life 
inlolcrahlc  to  those  who  shared  it  with  her.'  The  eTicIencc  is 
superabundant  that  she  did  not  render  life  intolerable,  orother- 
iriae  than  fairly  enjoyable,  to  her  husbmil,  her  elder  son  Charles, 
her  younger  son  William,  ami  Mury  WollKtonecnift's  illegitimale 
daughter  Fanny.  That  Fanny  got  on  pleasantly  with  Mrs. 
Godwin,  and  that  Mrs.  Godwin  proved  ix  gtHxl  and  kind  mother 
to  this  child  of  shameful  birth,  are  sufiicicnt  testimony  that 
Mary's  stepmother  wa.s  by  no  means  so  bud  a  woman  as  certain 
of  the  Shclleyan  a|Kilogists  would  have  uh  think  her.  The  fault 
was  not  wholly  ou  Mrs.  Godwiu's  side  that,  on  entering  the  period 
in  which  girlhood  passes  iiupcrceptibly  into  wonianhwid, — tho 
period  when  high-t-piritcd  gIrU  are  Konmtinu-s  very  difheult 
persons  to  control, — Mary  and  CUiirc  went  into  rebellion  against 
her.  Godwin's  admission  to  bis  unknown  correspondent,  that 
his  farourite  thild  was  '  singularly  bold,  somewhat  imperious,' 
poiiits  to  some  of  the  difficulty  Mrs.  Godwin  experienced  in 
nuinaging  the  girl,  who  hud  inherited  a  libend  share  of  Mury 
Wolltttonecraft's quick,  fervid,  and  queruloud  nature.  Beimtiful 
in  different  styles,  clever  in  different  ways,  these  two  wilful, 
dariag.  saucy  pusiscs,  would  have  tried  the  temper  ond  skill  of 
the  most  judicious  governess.  Mra.  Godwin  being  what  she 
was.  il  is  not  surprising  thot  they  went  into  rebellion  against 
her  government,  and  constitule<l  themselves  'the  opposition'  in 
the  Skinner-Street  Parliament.  It  was  a  grievous  mififortnno 
of  both  damsels,  that  Shelley  {ever  quick  to  8\tni>athize  with 
'  the  victims  of  domestic  tyranny  ' )  made  tlieir  acquaintonce, 
when  they  were  in  this  dangerous  period  of  girlhood. 
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That  Uje  liandsome,  cleror,  managing  Mrs.  Godwin  had 
great  influence  over  her  husbtind,  is  Bhown  by  the  way  tn  which 
she  iniluced  him  to  become  a  publi-sher  and  retail  seller  of 
children's  educational  bcmks, — the  business  being  «o  arranged 
that  she  was  for  aomc  time  ita nominal  and  actual  manager,  whilM 
he,  keeping  in  the  background  of  the  affair,  avoided  public 
observation.  Knowing  much  of  printing  and  the  book-tnule,  it 
occurred  to  the  managing  lady  that  she  and  her  husband  would 
do  well  to  go  into  this  busin&<i9.  There  was  much  to  he  said  iti 
favour  of  the  project  in  iHOii,  when  in  the  fourth  year  of  their 
married  life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  God«-in  were  no  richer  than  they  hod 
been  on  their  wedding-day.  Still  eaniing  an  income  that  would 
havR  been  wealth  to  him  as  a  bachelor,  Godwin  had  not '  done 
well '  of  late  years.  Since  his  socond  marriage  things  had  been 
going  ill  vrith  him.  His  income  was  waning,  his  family  had 
incKfiud.  Fanny  was  rising  twelve;  Charley  was  ten;  Jane 
(i.*;.  Claire)  and  Mary  were  rising  eight;  Willie,  the  babe  of  the 
household,  was  ncariiig  the  end  of  his  second  year.  How  were 
these  children  to  be  clothed,  fed,  laughi,  and  niiswl  creditably 
into  young  men  and  women,  on  an  income  that,  already  liarely 
sufficient  for  present  nccoasitios,  eeemed  likely  to  dwindle  to 
smallor  revenue  !*  AVith  all  their  industry,  Godwin  imd  his  wife 
hful  barely  kept  things  going ;  and  they  were  now  neariiig  a 
time  of  life  (Godwin  was  in  his  tiflieth  year),  when  even  tbe 
motit  improvident  ^leople  begin  to  anlicijHitc  the  usual  incidents 
of  life's  decline. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  shop  was  opened  in  1805,  in 
llanway  Street,  Oxford  Street,  under  the  name  of  M.  J.  Godwin 
Olid  Co, ;  the  M.  J.  Goiiwiu  being  Mary  Juno,  whose  Co,  at 
The  Polygon,  and  on  tho  shop-front,  went  to  work  bravely  in 
throwing  off  copy  for  now  Children's  BcKikn,  to  be  publiKbud 
under  the  j;o/«-(/c-/j/mwj['  of  lloldwin.  Mrs.  Godwin  aim)  workiil 
hard  with  her  pen.  whilst  she  wont  daily  from  The  I*ulygon  tt) 
the  little  shop  near  Oxford  St|-eet,  to  look  after  the  person  who 
had  been  engaged  to  wait  ou  customers ;  Godtvin  keejiiag  in 
the  buokgromid,  because  his  reputation  might  be  hurtful  to  the 
venture,  wore  the  ehop  known  to  be  bis  shop,  and  many  of  tho 
books  sold  in  it  known  to  bo  by  hia  pen.  Soinelhiug  less  than 
two  years  later,  when  the  bueiucas  (which,  begiuuiug  in  this 
modest  way,  became  a  considerable  allairj  wae  moved  to  Skinner 
Sti-eel,  it  was  decided  with  questionable  disci-etion  that  Godwin 
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Bhotild  lire  over  his  own  shop,  tind,  dropping  all  cnncoalmcnt, 
work  the  Ijiisinpss  iiinirr  his  own  nninc.  The  business  wua  thus 
removed  to  Skinner  StoHit  in  May,  IS07. 

Thus  it  was  tliat  the  Godwins  of  Tho  Polygon,  Somers  Town, 
becamo  tho  (Jodwins  of  Skinner  tJlrect.  Tlicrc  is  room  for  two 
opinions  respecting  the  policy  of  the  enterprise,  that  mnde 
Godwin  for  the  remainder  of  his  working  days  a  struggling 
tnide9tnnii ;  whilst  wilh  fulling  powers  he  persiste*!  in  literary 
toil.  But  much  may  l>e  said  aguiiuit  the  view  taken  by  the 
purliHins  who,  never  tinding  aught  to  commend  in  anything  fur 
which  Mrs.  Godwin  was  occouutaLle,  maintain  it  wa*  an  evil 
day  for  the  man  of  letters  when  ho  was  persuaded  by  hia 
meddlesome  wife  to  go  into  'the  trade.'  Bm-dened  with  a  wifo 
and  five  children,  Godwin's  only  prospect,  towards  the  close 
of  hist  lime  at  Sumers  Town,  was  one  of  ineessaiit  labour  and 
anxiety  about  money.  Had  he  kept  out  of  business,  he  would, 
perhups,  have  needed  tho  lielp  of  bw  friends  in  a  greater  degree. 
On  the  whole,  I  nm  dii^posed  to  think  that,  whilst  his  diflficulties 
were  somewhat  lighter,  hts  means  of  supporting  his  family  were 
somewhat  greater,  than  they  would  have  been  hod  he  remained 
in  The  Pdlygon,  and  kept  clear  of  the  commcreial  sido  <if  litera- 
ture. Sending  hia  boys  to  good  schools,  he  gave  hi«  girls  tho 
osoal  training,  together  with  some  of  tho  accomplishments  and 
pleasures,  of  young  gentlewomen.  In  some  respects  it  might 
have  been  cheerier  without  being  in  any  way  costlier  or  more 
luxurioos;  but  the  hofise  in  Skinner  Street  was  a  fairly  happy 
home  for  the  five  young  peopk*  who,  one  and  all,  called  Godwin 
'  papa  '  and  Jlrs.  Godwin  *  mamma.* 


Uiiiiim  and  IlallucluaUon  at  Keswick — Migratioo  to  IrvUiul — 81uille}'*a 

P  Letters  tv  MUs  Uit^ifiter — CuiT»n'a  Coldness  fo  the  Advraturef — Pub- 
lication ot  llift  Addrett  to  fie  IrUh  PtopU — Meftnnrw  for  piittinfr  llio 
TaiuphU't  In  C'irciilfition^llarrielt's  ATnus«™iiMit  —  Shellry'a  SrriouAWsi 
—  SlicUpy's  othtT  Irish  Tract  —  PubUc  Mi«tinff  in  the  FishamltlH  Street 
Thentm— Slu«]I.V«  Sppech  to  th*  Sixtit  Rt>u>liiliiri  —  Variotia  Arcouuts 
of  till.*  8)}eecb  —  Mr.  MncCaiibT's  bad  Mannen  —  Iloopot  Jack  Lawlpm— 
Hia  l'r«jwl  for  a  UJrtory  of  Iwlftiid  — Ilia  Way  of  handling  Shelley 
—  Williatn  Godwin's  Alarm — Slit-llev'a  Subiuiisitfa— Uin  Intercuuiw 
with  Gutran  —  Tliit  W~thdraw(vl  (rrim  Irdand — Seiroip  of  hJaPaiMOnat 
thelloljheftdCustom-Tloiue  — IlarriHjtt'*  liCtlw to  Portia  — The  SMIi'xi 
in  Wabw — Mtiw  llitebejicr's  '  Divine  Sugjfeation'— Harriett  and  Etiza 
don't  think  it '  Itiiinc  ' — 9hi'l|i.»y  at  Nanlg\¥illt — IIi»  SdiuniH  forturuing 
Fiuiucr — His  coniprelieofdve  Invitatiou  lo  th*  Undwia*  — llia  raddvii 
DBi«rturefroiuNaol(fwiUt  — CauMoE  the  I^pwrture — Mr.  MacCaitby 
a^in  at  Fault. 

KAT  they  may  rualijEe  the  physical  condition  of  the  young  man 

ho  was   so  ea&ily   educiitud    Into    thinking  prodigious  evil 

of  Thomas    Jeffevsou    Ilogg,    i^eiulirs    sliouhl    rt'iiiciiil»pr    that 

Shelley  was  taking  laudanum  whilst  h«  wan  at  Ki-swick.     The 

tter  which  afforda  cndenco  of  this  important  fact  in  believed 

air.  Rossetti  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  uuraeroun  writings, 

iig  the  poet'it  use  of  the  tincture  of  opimn ;  but  it  may 

lot  be  inferred  ihal  he  carae  to  Keswick  without  having  mndJa 

<iunintance  with  the  drug,  of  which  he  was  a  free  consumer  in 

Wquent  stiigcs  nf  his  life. 

linking  acquaintance  with   opium  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
me  of  life  than  B^Ton,  though  probably  in  the  same  year  of 
gmco  U9  the  older  poet,  Shellry  wits  so  lilM>ral  an  opium-taker 
;hut  the  drug'«  influence  on  the  nervoun  system  must  bo  borne 
in   mind    by   thoso,  who  would    acci:»unt    for    hia    succowivo 
hallucinations,  and  other  exhibitions  of  nervous  disorder.     Kvcn 
the  medical  observer,  the  efl'ccta  of  laudanum  are  some- 
tames  mistnken   far  manifestations   of  lunacy.     Sir.   Rossetti 
certainly   had    good    grounds  for   sug-gestiug   thut   lauilunmu 
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vnu  at  tlio  bottom  oi  the  manelloua  tale,  with  which  SboUcy 
thrillod  the  nen'cs  of  Eliza  and  Ilurnett  in  tho  loHt  week 
of  bis  stay  at  Keswick.  The  stonr-,  told  with  everj'  show 
of  sincerity  by  the  victim  of  halluciDatlon,  or  perplexing 
«etni-<lelusion,  if  he  is  not  to  be  regrirded  its  the  uft^rtr  of  u  dv- 
libcrutt?  invention,  was  thut  ou  retuniiug  from  a  ivulk  to  his 
home,  he  had  been  assailed  by  a  robber,  with  consccjacnccs  that 
might  hiire  b«en  tragic,  had  not  the  ussiiult  b(!en  fortniintely 
nt»de  under  the  ver*'  eave«  of  Mr.  Cahert's  roof  By  falling 
over  Ms  own  door-stvp,  Shelley  had  been  so  forliuinte  as  to  fall 
out  of  the  bandil'a  pnwp.  Few  readers  M'ill  hesiUite  in  the 
opininn  that  if  this  wondrous  tale  was  not  in  some  degri*  an 
affair  of  hnllucioation,  it  was  altogether  untruth. 

Shrlley  would  have  gone  to  Ireland  with  firmer  fionfidenre 
in  his  m«aAnn>ji  for  rmanripnting  the  CathnUcs,  nnd  Itepading 
tbc  Union,  hud  ho  been  attended  to  the  field  of  jjhilnnthropic 
Bction  by  that  equally  sublime  and  tm-arthy  yomig  woman,  Miss 
£lixa  Tlitebencr,  schoolmistress  of  Ilurstpior|»int.  Could  this 
young  woman,  who  seized  ei*ery  occasion  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  I)ei«m  and  Ri'pnhlicaniHm  in  the  minds  of  her  infantile  pnpils 
have  been  indu<x>d  to  throw  up  her  Kchuol  and  stjirt  for  Dublin 
8t  a  moment's  nolie<e,  Shelley's  Tritth  expedition  might  fanvo 
had  D  different  ending.  The  need  for  Miss  Ilitehcner's  presence 
en  the  field  of  moral  and  politieal  illumination  was  felt  so 
strongly  by  Shelley,  that  he  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
fumiahod  lodgiingN  at  No.  7  Sack^-ille  Street,  Dublin,  when  he 
wrolo  to  her,  iiupliiring  wlie  w(»»ld  come  to  him  insumtly — and 
for  ever.  But  Misn  Hitchener  eould  not  Ik>  moved  so  easily. 
HaWng  charge  of  certain  littlo  Amoricane,  a  source  of  income 
not  to  be  surrendered  recklessly,  she  wished  for  time  in  which 
to  dispose  of  the  goodwill  of  her  school,  ere  she  flitted  tv  Dublin 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  Irish.  Smugglej-V  daughter  though 
she  was.  Miss  Hitchener  Licked  the  spirit  to  think  cheerily  of 
croeaing  the  Irish  Channel  without  any  escort.  So  Shellej'  was 
coaatniined  to  do  his  best  for  Ireland  without  her  ppr*irinnl  co- 
operatioQ.  It  being  clear  that  bis  reunion  with  Wi.ss  Hitchener 
must  be  deferix-d  till  he  should  have  settled  the  Irish  question, 
sated  Ireland,  and  retired  for  ever  to  w>me  delightful  cottage  in 
North  Wales,  Shelley  wrot«  from  7  Saekville  Street,  Dublin, 
to  the  incomparable  lady  on  1 1th  February,  1812,  that  he  liiokeil 
forward  to  tho  pkusure  of  meeting  her  in  Wales,  in  the  fol- 
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luwiiig  summer.  Joining  hands  once  more  in  Wales,  tbey 
would  oevtT  again  part  company. 

(!)  iMtbiin  :  from  VUh  February,  1812,  to  7tA  April,  1812: 
jiut  MCeH  tctfkg  and  fite  datjs! — ^Leuring  "Whitehaven  for  the 
lele  of  Man  on  'SxH  Febnian-,  1812,  Shelley,  with  hia  two 
travelling  companions  (Klizu  and  Harriett;,  reached  Duhlin 
somewhere  during  the  night  of  the  12th  of  the  same  month, 
after  cDdnring  manifold  discomforta  in  th<*  rournc  of  a  journey 
that,  rough  and  wretehrd  by  lund,  was  yet  rougher  and  more 
wretched  T)y  «rra.  After  recovering  from  fatigue  of  travel,  the 
throe  adventurers  bcrttirred  themselves  for  the  g<KKl  of  Ireland, 
nnd  in  doing  «o,  took  two  or  three  atcpa  thai  may  at  least  be 
dcclar*^  not  whoUy  and  direetly  at  variance  with  common 
sense.  To  avoid  the  costlier  discomiorts  of  a  hotel,  they  lost 
no  time  in  cxpoaiiig  themselves  to  the  cheaper  discomforts  of  a 
Hackville  Street  lodging-house,  inking  thus  planted  himself 
in  the  eapital  of  the  country  he  had  visited  from  philanthropic 
motives,  .Shfllry  called  (with  riiMlvrin'rt  h-lt-er  of  introduction  in 
his  hand)  on  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Ourran;, — an  attention 
the  Slaeter  of  tho  RoIIb  wius  in  no  hurry  to  rqiay ;  though 
Shelley  came  to  DubUn  with  a  not  altogetlier  groundless  hope 
of  being  welcomed  conlially  by  the  great  orator  who,  liaving 
done  lairiy  well  for  himself  by  patriotism,  had  for  eeveral  years 
held  the  otHcial  place  that,  wliikt  lowering  his  zeal  for  patriotic 
agitation,  required  him  to  exercise  u  certain  amount  of  cir- 
eumi«peclioiL  in  admitting  patriots  to  his  domcstto  circle. 
Fortuaafely  for  Curnm,  lie  wa«  '  not  at  home  '  on  the  occasion 
of  Shelley's  first  call;  itnd  it  is  eonei^ivahle  that,  having  been 
60  fortunaUt  in  all  honcMy,  tho  Mast'M-  of  the  RoUh  decided  to 
be  equally  fortunate  on  subsequent  occasions  of  a  visit  from  the 
adventurer,  until  more  satisfactory  information  respecting 
William  Godwin's  youug  friend  should  come  to  hand. 

After  leaving  his  card  on  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  Shelley 
took  measuren  for  offering  bin  views  on  Irish  affairs  to  the 
people  whom  he  had  como  to  »er\-e  and  save.  It  is  said  that  ho 
tried  in  vain  to  find  a  regiJar  pubLisher  fur  his  Adiirfu  to  the 
Iruh  People.  For  this  statement,  though  there  is  other,  I  know 
of  no  better,  authority  than  certain  scarcely  rt?liable  words  of 
the  letter,  written  from  Lj-nton  by  Shelley  to  Mr.  Hookbum,  in 
IHI'i,  juftt  before  Daniel  Hill's  arrest.  Certainly,  the  work  wa« 
uot  a  production  with  which  a  prudent  bookfeeller,  desirous  of 
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sloDiling  wiUl  in  official  circles,  would  care  to  connect  himself. 
^H  Nur  wu!4  llic  yuulhful  uutbur  (wlio,  H'bil»t  uuuibeniig  no  more 
^Htliaa  uiavUi-'D,  bad  the  uo^cet  of  ooly  fitteeu  yearu)  u  perwn  to 
^H  vin  the  cvufideuco  of  wary  booksvlLere,  who  could  learu  uotbiug 
^B about  Itim  bet-ides  what  he  was  moved  to  say  of  hiuieelf.  If 
^HShulley  wi'uL  about  Dubliu  iu  search  of  a  publisher,  he  certainly 
^H  -K-astcd  DO  long  time  in  the  search,  for  the  pamphlet  wa«  printed 
*^  fin  execrably  bad  tj'pc,  and  on  paper  of  corresponding  badnosB) 

tbvlori'  he  hiid  bct-n  fully  twelve  days  in  the  Irish  capital. 
M'hilst  the  pamphlet  was  passing  through  the  pres4.  Hies 
Wevibrook   bestirred   herself  for   Ireland's    regeneration,   by 
collecting  '  oseful  paoeages'  out  of  Tom  Paine'a  wurkM,  with  a 
view  to  their  publication.     At  the  aame  time,  the  lady  con- 
^tented  herself  keeper  of  the  purac,  and  made  a  rt-d  cloak. 
W  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Addre-ss  having  been  printed 
and  delivered  to  the  author,  he  loat  no  time  in  offering  them  to 
^^  the  people  he  wished  to  illuminate.     A  copy  of  the  work  was 
^P  left  at  each  of  the  sixty  principal  pub!ir-hou.se8.     An  Irishman, 
named  Daniel  Hill,  wan  (tent  about  Dublin  with  a  supply  of 

Pibc  pamphlets,  and  ordered  to  soil  them  at  five-pence  a-picec  to 
all  who  would  buy,  and  to  use  his  discretion  in  gi^Tng  thorn  to 
persons  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  them.     At  the  same  time, 
HhcUey  and  Harriett  dropt  the  pamphlet  from  the  balcony  of 
1        their  windows  to  jwawrs  iu  Suckville  Street,  and  never  went 
^k  abroad  without  copies  foi* distribution.     To  Hurriett^  '  remly  to 
^^  die  with  laughter  '  at  their  meastirpa  for  scattering  the  fioeds  of 
I       wholejtome  principles  amongst  the  Irish  {woplc,  the  whole  affair 
^BlTBS  a  frolic.     But  what  «he  regarded  as  comical  paxtiiue  was 
^B  the  moat  serious  business  to  Shelley,  who»c  countenance  wore 
^Pit4  grare»t  expression,  when  he  dropt  his  little  liooks  into  the 
bauds  of  wnj-farers  from  his  Sackville  Street  balcon)*,  or  in  his 
^m  walks  about  the  town  furtively  slipt  a  copy  of  the  Adilrest  into 
^P  the  hood  of  an  old  woman's  cloak.     Having  miulc  awiiy  with 
lotir  hundred   copies  in   tins   manner,  Shelley  Cfmgratulatod 
him£oIf  on  having  caused  a  prodigious  sensation,  and  being  far 

)on  Ihc  way  to  a  peaceful  revolution. 
ITie  AdttroM  to  the  Irish  People,  perhaps  the  wcukeat  and 
most  puerile  piece  of  political  pamphleteering  that  ever  proceeded 
irvm  the  pen  of  ji  youth  of  Shelley's  years  and  education,  was 
followitl  at  a  brief  interval  by  another  pamphlet  of  his  compo- 
citioii,  entidcd,  Propowln  fur  an  Afnociatiou  of  those  Philan- 
vol,.  11.  a 
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Anfiif*  K'Atf,  eoatinctd  of  the  hiadtquacjf  o/lhe  Moral  and  PoiUiral 
BtttM  t^  Ireland  to  produce  Btiiefitt  tehkh  are  nererthelem  attain- 
tUe,  ore  trilling  to  unite  to  acw»tpii»h  its  Itegenrration ;  litis 
ijnnnfl  tract  buiug  followed   after  a  longer  lutcrval   Xty  the 

DetiaroiioH  of  Rights,  a  broadside  manifesto  of  wliolewme 
itntntionar}'  priuciplcs,  iu  tlilrty-ouc  uumbcrod  articles,  witli 
«  wmclt'^'ng  appeal  to  oU  mankind  to  *  Awake !  Arise !  or  be 
fijr  eiTF  fallen ! '  The  iirst  of  the  thirty-one  articles  (plagiarized 
-witbuut  acknowledgment,  as  Mr.  ItoNKtti  has  »bown,  from  tnru 
documents  of  the  French  Revolution,  [»)  The  Dectuntlion  by 
the  CouHtituent  Assembly  in  August,  1789,  and  {b)  the  De- 
I'laratioii  propost'd  by  Kohesjnerre  in  April,  1793),  announced 
to  all  Irishmen  interested  in  the  matter, — '  Government  has  no 
righta ;  it  is  a  delegation  from  »crcral  indiriduals  for  the  purpose 
(rf  Becuring  their  own.' 

A  copy  of  the  Addrem  iras  sent  to  Carran,  who,  of  course, 
took  no  niilice  of  the  poHomiaiife.  Fretting  at  Curran's  dis- 
dainful indifference  to  his  efforts  for  tho  regeneration  of  I  reland, 
Shelley  wrote  to  JTiss  Ilitchencr  of  his  mean  opinion  of  the 
IsTvyer  who  had  consented  to  serve  a  tyrannical  Government  na 
Master  of  llie  RoIK  But  in  leoving  the  trio  to  amuse  them- 
selves ai  their  pleiisure,  wiihcmt  checking  or  disoouraging  thera, 
Curran  gave  Shelley  only  the  same  caui*  of  offence,  an  wa«  given 
him  by  all  Dublin  soticly  during  the  earlier  wo<'k8  of  his  stay 
in  the  capital.  If  I'spectatiou  (to  U8€  the  exproAsion  of  one  of 
Shelley's  letters  to  Miss  Uitchener)  was  on  the  tiptoe  respecting 
the  purpuae  of  the  three  lodgers  at  7  Lower  Sockville  Street, 
she  ga\c  no  other  sign  of  interest  in  their  proceedings.  There 
may  have  been  a  liitle  litteiing  in  the  highways,  in  Trinity 
College,  and  in  the  Four  Courts,  at  the  eccentric  demeanour  of 
the  yoiLDg  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  who  went  ahout  the  town 
forcing  copies  of  a  foolish  tract  into  the  handw  of  wayfarers; 
but  few  people  offered  to  |hi}'  for  the  Uleraturo  thu8  put  under 
their  cyeu,  i^o  one  of  racial  influenec  sought  out  the  author 
who,  after  crowing  the  Chamiel  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
found  the  Irinh  people  much  less  ready  to  know  him,  than  he 
watf  ready  to  make  their  aequaintuQce.  The  trio  had  been  a 
fortnight  in  Lower  SackviUe  Street,  when  Harriett  wrote  of  the 
Irish  people  to  Mi»»  Uilcheucr,  '  We  have  seen  very  little  of 
them  as  yet ;  but  when  Percy  ia  more  known  I  suppose  we  shall 
know  more  at  the  eame  time.'    The  ink  with  which  Uairiett 
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Ic  theso  Tords  Lad  been  dr}'  fur  little  more  than  twenty-four 
buurs,  wliea  Shellt-y  ^as  brought  face  U>  face  with  the  Irish 
peuple,  ou  the  evening  of  '2^th  Februury,  1812,  at  the  '  Aj^jrre- 
gttt«  Meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.'  held  in.  the  Fivhaiuble 
Street  Theatre  for  llie  furtherance  of  Catholic  Emancipution, — 
a  meeting  at  which  O'Connell  was  chief  orator,  and  Shelley 
spoke  as  seconder  of  the  sixth  resolution,  'That  tic  grateful 
thanlu  of  this  Meeting  are  due.  and  hereby  retumt;d  to  Lord 
Glentwurth,  the  Right  Hoii.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  the  other 
di«tinguished  Proteittanta  who  have  thid  day  honoured  un  with 
their  presence.' 

To  second  the  sixtli  reM)1i]tion  at  a  public  meeting  is  not  to 
take  un  importiuit  part  in  its  proceedings.  Under  ordinary 
circumstunces  it  is  to  utter  a  few  words,  that  arc  heard  by  few 
in  the  stir  and  hubbub  of  the  breukiTig  up  of  tho  assembly,  and 
are  rated  by  the  reporters  for  tho  press  as  a  more  formality, 
andeaerrtngconuncmonition  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Shelley's 
speech  certainly  attracted  some  atteution  at  tho  moment  of  its 
delivery,  and  cauHtxl  some  Hubaequent  talk.  Hut  it  was  only  one 
of  the  concluding  and  infiigniiicant  iucidenta  uf  au  tmiK;rtuut 
demonslratiun.  Chief-eonstabk'  Michael  Farrcll  dii^pot^^d  of 
tike  ektqucuce,  that  commended  the  sixth  n^-solutiou  to  tho 
■ggregato  Catholics,  in  this  brief  sentence,  '  Lord  Glentworth 
nid  a  few  wonU;  a  Mr.  Bennett  spoke^  also  a  Mr.  Shelley,  who 
■tsted  biiuneU  to  be  a  native  of  England.'  In  an  official  report 
of  on  inftriur  constable,  Shelley's  name  does  not  appear ;  nor 
does  the  report  contain  any  reference  to  his  E^jwcch,  uiilees  Mr, 
Manning  made  the  mistake  of  attributing  to  another  youthful 
onUor  the  words  that  proceeded  from  Shelley's  lips.  Whilst 
the  constables  dealt  thus  lightly  with  Shelley's  oration,  the 
reporters  fur  the  press  noticed  it  in  siguiHcaiit  paragraphs. 
The  Frtrman's  Journal  (29th  February,  1812)  honoured  it  with 
eighty  words.  The  Dubiin  Etening  Pod  gave  it  216  word*. 
The  Patnot  of  the  2nd  of  March  thought  it  worthy  of  345 
commemorative  words.  It  is,  therefore,  well  upon  the  record 
that  Shelley  spoke  a  piece  of  his  mind  to  what  Mr.  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy  calls  '  an  immense  aseombly.' 

The  speech  was  certainly  made.  But  there  is  a  curious 
conilict  ft*  to  tho  length  and  tenor  of  the  speech,  the  style  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  received. 
Lady  Shelley  wisbea  us  to  bcUere  that,  by  an  uiireasooahle 
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flisplay  of  tolrninre  for  the  Irish  Protcatanta,  Sliellpy  provoked 
Bitvagi'  yelln  fmm  his  Catholic  auditors.  Mr.  Denis  Florence 
MiicCarthy  prfuluccfl  biilf-a-dozcn  strajB  of  old  ncwispapcra  in 
evidence,  ihat  tho  young  port's  mnideii  essay  in  politipal  oratory 
charmed  and  moved  its  hearers  in  a  singular  degree,  couBtng 
them  to  hail  him  with  delight,  '  whilst  joy  beamed  in  every 
countcnnnce  and  rapture  gtiBtentd  in  every  eye.'  Whilst  the 
circumstaiicea  of  the  case,  including  the  reports  of  the  news- 
papers, dispose  the  diccrect  reader  ta  tliink  it  jirobahle  that  the 
Bpooch  held  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
persons  who  holiove  tihoUcy  incapable  of  anything  in  tho  way 
of  misHtatoment  are  convinced  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  iiSas  Ilit^hener  that  he  spoke  for  upwards  of  an 
hour. 

Though  it  ifl  not  to  be  Imagined  that  the  seconder  of  tho 
aixth  resolution  'nns  allowed  to  talk  for  more  thiin  un  hour, 
thpro  ia  sufficient  evidence  that,  after  rising  on  hi«  legs.  Shelley 
took  oooaaioQ  to  introduce  himself  with  unusual  purticulurity 
to  his  hearers,  and  to  infonn  them  of  the  cousideruliuns  and 
purpu«e  that  had  brought  him  to  Ireland.  It  is  also  certain 
(hat  his  utterances  were  received  with  alternate  expressions  of 
approval  and  dissent;  that  he  wiw  applauded  for  expressing 
his  abhorrence  of  English  misrule,  and  checked  with  even  more 
emphatic  indications  of  displeasure,  wh<^n  he  spoke  of  mere 
difForences  of  religious  opinion,  as  trivialities  that  fihnuld  not 
be  allowed  to  divide  the  people  of  the  same  nation.  Shelley 
himself  certainly  made  nono  too  much  of  the  expR'ssions  of 
dinsent  when  he  wrote  to  Miss  Hitchcner  on  l4th  March. 
1812  (from  17  Grafton  Street,  to  which  address  he  bad  moved 
from  7  IiOwer  Sackville  Street),  that  his  speech  was  misunder- 
stood; that,  though  ho  won  some  applause  by  stating  the  object* 
of  bis  expedition  to  Ireland,  he  was  hisswl  for  his  remarks 
touching  religion ;  and  that  '  tho  newspapers,'  which  gave 
significant  prominence  to  his  speech,  '  only  noted  that  which 
did  not  excite  disnpprcibation.' 

With  thi«  confeH«ion  of  oratorical  misadventure  xmdcr  their 
eyes,  most  renders  will  think  Hogg  right  in  saying: — 

'  On  one  occaBion  be '  {i.e.  Shelley) '  told  roc  that  at  a  meeting — 
probably  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  pliilsnthropiBta — to  much  ill-will  wm 
flliown  to  tlie  ProteataniB  that,  theretipoii,  ho  wm  provokud  to  reiaarb 
that  the  VwiestaJitB  wert:  fellow  Cliriatiaa»,  fellow  Bubjiutu,  and  na  such 
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vEn  mtJUed  U>  equal  rights,  to  equal  charity,  loleration,  and  tba  rest. 
He  was  forthwith  interrupted  by  tAviLge  y<i\i ;  a  tramc&dous  uproar 
omte,  and  be  wm  ouiupelled  to  be  silwDt.' 

If  Shelley  ahowed  himself  so  comically  ignorant  of  Iri^h 
litics,  DA  to  assure  a  meeting  of  DuhliTi  CatholicA  that  religiouH 
lality  with  the  majority  of  the  Iritli  nuttou  kIiouH  at  leamt 
be  accorded  to  the  Protestant  minority,  it  is  oot  surpriaiug  thai 
he  was  silenced-  Hogg  may  have  exaggerated  what  Shelley 
told  him  with  exaggeration,  and  his  way  of  writing  about '  the 
Catholicfi '  and  '  the  philanthropists,'  as  though  the  tennis  meant 
the  same  thing,  is  not  the  only  example  nf  reprehensible  I(kvw>- 
nen  in  hia  account  of  Shelley's  Irinh  campaign.  Rut  in  the 
main  the  biofp^pher's  account  of  the  ptoet'a  campaign  m  by  no 
means  too  unfavourable  to  the  yontliful  adventurer;  and  Mr. 
Denis  Florence  MacCurthy  is  guilty  of  bad  tcm|jcr  and  worse 
Diimner«,  in  stigmatizing  the  author  of  the  faulty  narrative  a 
'  liar  of  the  first  magnitude.' 

That  Shelley  found  an  r>pportunity  for  introducing  himself 
to  the  Irish  people  in  Fifihamble  Street  wus  due  to  the  inHoenco 
of  Mr.  John  Lawless,  who&c  acquaintance  he  had  made  shortly 
before  the  meeting.  A  keen  politieau,  who  enjoyed  in  his 
pkrty  the  equally  flattering  and  suspicious  designatiuu  uf 
'honost  Jack  I^wles!),'  and  a  flighty  gentleman  of  leltors, 
who  produced  two  years  Inter  an  absolutely  merUlesH  Cfiritri- 
bation  to  T/te  Ifmfoiy  of  Jretand,  Mr.  liflwlesa  waj*  quick  to 
recognize  iu  Shelley  a  young  gentleman,  whom  ho  would  do 
well  to  befriend.  An  orguniitcr  nf  the  aggregate  meeting, 
Mr.  Lawless  used  his  inftuenco  to  put  the  young  geulleman  to 
the  fore.  Had  it  not  been  for  honest  Jack,  the  Dublin  papers 
would  have  been  silent  about  the  |x>inl.s  of  Shelley's  Kpcei-h  that 
'  did  not  excite  disapprobation,'  and  more  or  \cm  comnuinicativo 
about  thepoints  that  occiLstoncd  uproar.  After  affording  Shelley 
an  opiwrlunity  for  iiitrudueiughiniRt^If  to  the  Dublin  ])ublJo.  and 
nursing  him  through  the  reports  of  thu  meeting,  *  honcat  Jack  ' 
took  occasion  to  intmduce  the  youthful  adventurer,  yet  more 
folly  to  the  Irish  {>eoplc,  in  the  article  that  appeared  iu  the 
ihiblin  n''eekiy  Mewrnger  of  '  March,  1812  ; '  the  article  that 
was  mt  the  same  lime  a  pcnninal  memoir  of  the  adventurer,  und 
a  critical  review  of  his  Address  to  the  Iiiih  People ;  the  article 
that,  after  speaking  of  Shelley  as  the  son  of  '  a  member  of  the 
Imjwrittl  Farliameut '  and  *  the  immediaie  heir  to  one  of  the 
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fni  fortimos  in  England,'  concluded  wiih  a  Imndsome  refer- 
ence to  the  *  very  boiiutifnl  poem  '  which  tic  had  written  for  the 
bcncBt  'of  our  (li.stiiipiinhoil  countryman,  Mr.  FJncrty ' 

At  tho  fiamo  timo  Mr.  liswlcfis  took  occasion  to  introduco  Mrs. 
Honeet  Jack  Lawless  to  Rhollcy'H  womankind,  and  to  welcome 
the  trio  to  his  hearth,  where  ho  entertained  Ihem  with  the  best 
fruit  and  vcji^Titables  of  the  Dublin  market,  and  would  have  fed 
them  on  richer  fare,  had  they  not  recently  joiiieid  ihc  Nineteenth 
Century  Pylhagoreiuis,  and  n»  Pythagtireuns  bound  themselves 
to  abstain  from  BcMh  and  Ferment^id  liquors. 

It  is  not  to  bo  iiuagimxi  that  honest  Jack  showered  theu 
ciTilities  on  the  Sbollcys  without  a  thought  for  civilitiea,  to  bo 
rendered  by  the  Shelley*  in  return.  One  may  need  money 
without  beinf,;  an  Irishman.  It  is  not  to  bring  a  blu^h  to 
Kriu'!!'  cheek,  that  bonest  Jack  is  mentioned  on  thi?  page  un  an 
Iriifh  gentleman  whence  command  of  gold  was  insufficient  for 
his  nt'cestiities.  Though  h«  appeared  very  much  a  minor.  '  the 
immediate  hnir  to  one  of  the  tirdt  furluiios  of  England' was  u 
person  whom  honcot  Jack  regarded  as  a  person  who  might 
prove  a  profitable  acquaintance,  A  man  of  the  world,  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  so  absolutely  undeserving 
of  his  peculiar  epithet,  as  to  be  capable  of  robbing  so  yonng  b 
gentlonion  without  throwing  a  show  of  honesty  into  the  pre- 
datory business.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lawless  saw  at  a  glance  that 
his  new  acquaintance,  who  went  to  Mim  Weatbronk  for  six- 
pence*  a?  he  wanted  them,  was  no  yonth  to  bo  plucked  at  a 
card-table  or  plundered  on  a  racecourse.  The  young  gentle- 
man who  lived  on  milk  and  vegetable«,  and  seldom  had  more 
than  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket,  waa  no  young  gentleman  to  be 
bled  and  fleeced  in  tho  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Lawless  conceived 
the  happy  thought  of  drawing  Shelley  into  partnership  in  u 
greet  and  beneficent  Uterarj*  enterprise. 

Himself  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Lawless  wished  to  write  a 
nititory  of  Ivelaati,  that  would  exhibit  tho  grandeur  and  mis- 
fortunes of  tho  Irish  people,  and  educate  its  readers  in  the 
aacred  principles  of  Irish  patriotism.  Ilnving  already  written 
the  opening  chapters  of  such  a  history,  Mr.  Lawless  saw  in 
the  immediate  heir  to  one*  of  the  first  fortunes  of  England  a 
tit  coadjutor  in  .so  glorious  an  enterprise.  Men  of  letters,  they 
Iwith  burned  to  liberate  Ireland.  What  more  beautiful  than 
for  two  such  friends  to  co-operate  for  so  sublime  a  purpuec  ? 
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For  tlieir  needful  enlightenment,  the  Irish  people  required  above 
all  things  a  good  History  of  Jrtland.     To  give  Irclaud  what  she 
mcwt  needed,  the  Irish  politician  and  the  English  scholar  must 
work  in  unison,  throwing  all  their  energies  into  the  under- 
tnlnng,  and  di^^mtng  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  so  grand  an  object. 
Ur.  LafrlesH  felt  this  and  said  it>.     On  hearing  honest  Jack's 
opinion,  Shelley  concurred   in   it   cordially.     To  both  gentle- 
,  men  it  was  obvious  that  their  enterpriiw  would  require  ntoney. 
To  both  it  9oenn>d  preposterous  and  uncndunible,  that  the  Irish 
po^le   should  remain    in    ignorance  of  their  country's  storr, 
I  through  the  difficult}-  nf  mising  the  insignificant  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ponndn,  which  would  suffice  to  put  the  presses 
TO  work.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  nccwwary  to  spend  another 
hundred  pounds  or  ao ;  but  should  tho  first  volume  have  the 
sale,  to  be  anticipated  for  the  initial  tomo  of  an  enthralling 
numitivc,  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  250^.  (a  «um  that  would, 
of  course,  be  repaid  again  and  again  by  tho  profits  of  the  pub- 
lication) would  rtuffioe  to  break  the  fetters  from  Erin's  bruised 
and  wounded  limbn,  and  chase  the  darkness  of  ignoraoeo  from 
B  liberated  country.     Waa  such  a  work  to  bo  deferred  for  the 
want  of  a  miaerable  250A,  whilst  John  T^awIeM  was  known  for 
his   honesty  in  every  caatlo  and   cabin,  south  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  whilst  his  young  friend  was  the  immediate  heir 
of  one  of  the  Hrtit  fortunes  of  Knglandf    To  obtain  the  equally 
trivial  and  necessary  sum,  Shelley  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  [vide 
Medwiii's  Li/r  of  Slieliey)  to  Mr.  Medwin,  the  Horsham  la»vj'er, 
— fioj'irg  how  he  wan  engaged  with  u  literary  friend  in  pro- 
ducing 3  voluminouH  Hiatory  of  Irclaud,  and  needed  200/.  for 
the  execution   of    the   euterpriKc.     Of  course,   tho    Horsham 
lavr^'cr  was  a»sured  by  htx  youthful  client,  that  tho  t^c  of  the 
Siiiory  would  yield  great  pntfit,  and  that  the  250/.  would  he 
repaid  in  eighteen  months.     It  is  more  curious  and  remarkable 
that,  in  pressing  Mr.  Medwin  to  provide  the  needful  money  for 
the  project,  Shelley  assui-cd  the  lawyer  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  the  work  were  ulreadj*  printed  : — a  statt'ment  for 
which  the  Wgour  and  liveliuefia  of  the  writer's  imag-Lnatiou  may 
perhapH  be  held  acoountable. 

t  i^>eaki  leas  for  "SXt.  LawU'!<.s'8  honesty,  than  for  his  clever- 
in  drawing  wind  to  his  Kaila  from  every  passing  breer*, 
that  thia  letter  wa»  written  when  Shelley  had  been  barely  five 
«-eeks  in  Dublin,  and  possibly  had  not  known  him  for  a  month. 
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TIow  Mr.  Mcdwin  answered  the  letter  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  coniideritl}'  that  if  he  pr[>vid<<d  the  2*30^,  he 
required  that  the  transaction  should  bo  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  Shelley's  father.  Nor  do«f  it  appear  whether 
Mr.  Lawlesa  drew  money  for  his  literarj'  project  out  of  bia 
young  friend'a  pnrkot  But  the  known  cirt-unifitaucpa  of  their 
intiniHoy  leave  Httle  i-oom  for  doubt  that  Shelley's  pur«c  was 
accountable  for  the  Irish  gentleman's  porsistcnoc  in  the  labours, 
that  resulted  in  his  Comjwiuiium  of  Ifw  Ilidory  of  Ireland,  /rom 
ffut  Earlieai  Periwl  ia  the  Reign  of  Gfut'ge.  J.  (1814) ; — u  work  on 
which  he  waa  engaged  iHJtwouu  the  dates  of  Shelley's  two  visits 
to  Ireland. 

During  hia  stay  in  Dublin,  Shelley  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  philosopher  of  Skinner  Street,  writing  him  at  least 
throe  long  letters,  dated  respectively  on  iJ4th  Februarj-,  8th 
March,  and  18th  II arch ;  lelttsrs  to  which  Godwin  replied  on 
4th  March,  14th  March,  and  UOth  March.  ICesembling  in  their 
adulatory  and  rcvcreutiul  uxtnivaguuces  his  earlier  epistles  from 
Keswick  to  the  same  correttpoudcut,  Shelley's  letters  from 
Dublin  to  William  Godwin  are  chieily  i-emarkable  for  evidence 
that  he  was  looking  yearningly  for  the  pleasures  of  personal 
intimacy  with  the  sage,  whom  he  waa  pleased  to  regard  and 
address  oa  his  intftlleetual  guide  and  guardian. 

Whilst  Shelley  addressed  him  in  the  most  deferential  strain, 
Godwin  abounded  with  almost  parcnlal  nnTiety  for  the  young 
man,  who  ap|>c'ared  to  the  literary  veteran  to  have  gone  to 
Ireland  on  a  mission,  that  could  not  fait  to  result  in  discredit  to 
the  adventuror,  and  might  be  fruitful  of  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed. Godwin  would  have  been  le«9  apprehensive  for  his  cor- 
respondent's Hafety,  had  he  known  him  personally,  and  would 
have  had  no  fear  whatcvor  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  had  ho 
realized  the  indifference  (qualified  by  the  slightcjit  sense  of 
amusement)  with  which  the  Dublin  polieo  and  populace  re- 
garded the  proceedings  of  tho  boj-ish  agitator. 

The  Kubetance  of  Godwin's  udmonitioua  to  his  youtliful 
correspondent  waa  just  this  : — Get  out  of  Ireland  promptly,  or 
mischief  will  ensue  to  yourself  and  others  from  j-our  madcap 
expedition;  and  after  leaving  Irehnid,  got  the  better  of  tho 
misconceptions  and  aolf-conceit  that,  make  y<^ii  think  yourself 
competent  to  settle  pejidoxing  questions,  that  have  proved  too 
muck  for  tho  wisest  stateamen.    It  is  to  ShcUev's  credit  that 
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lie  took  such  advice  in  good  part,  and  wrote  from  17  Grafton 
6ti«et,  on  18th  March,  1812,  to  his  Jlentor,  that,  in  deference 
to  the  cxpoH<.tiIalion»  uiid  wiunseU  of  the  author  of  PoUtifiil 
Junfic*\  ho  had  withdrawn  his  Iriah  |)air]>hlots  from  circulatioTi, 
and  waa  waking  ready  to  quit  Dublin.  Acknowli-dgtng  tbo 
indiscretion,  insufiiciencv,  and  anscasonablciiestt  of  his  mcasuron 
for  dealing  with  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  he  deelared  his 
intention  to  leave  the  Irish,  at  leust  for  a  while,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

It  was  thus  tlrnt,  at  the  cloee  of  his  Rith  week  in  Dublin, 
Biid  two  days  before  writing  lo  Mr.  Medwiii,  of  Horsham,  for 
250/.  to  be  spent  on  the  {iriiduction  of  a  new  and  %'ulumitiouB 
Jliftonfof  Jrefamf,  Shelley  desiHted  frnni  his  elTorU  lu  fort's  his 
twu  {lamphletx  u|Mn  ]mbho  attention,  and  ii[!:ktiowhMljj;t.'il  the 
unsomidiiotis  of  the  measures  they  reconmicnded.  It  diH>s  not, 
however,  follow  that  Godwin  was  sti  hirgely  accuunrahle  for 
this  change  of  opinion  ob  he  had  reo^ion  to  imngiiio  hiiiiuplf. 
One  of  the  few  points  on  which  Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy  are  of  the  same  mind  is,  that  Godwin's 
argaments  and  expostulations  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  i^poedy  extinction  of  ShelluyV  contidencc  in  his  own  remedie» 
lor  Irihli  grievauees;  and  though  the  eouceiisiou  is  by  no  means 
Lirounible  t"  Sbelloy'H  reputation  for  aiuceiily,  it  may  bo  eon- 
ceded  that  the  point,  on  which  the  two  biographers  are  thus 
uoauimous,  is  also  one  of  the  points  in  reaped  to  which  both 
hiographent  arc  in  the  right.  The  fact  is,  that  Shelley's  enthu- 
RBfrtic  concern  for  the  Irish  people  had  played  itself  out  when  the 
second  of  Godwin's  expostulutory  letterji  gave  him  a  coavunieut 
pretext  for  retiring  truui  a  iiosition  that  no  longer  uffoi-ded  him 
«ongt>nial  excitement.  Hence  the  letter  which  moved  Godwin 
to  wril«  to  Couran,  begging  him  even  yol  to  pay  some  attention 
1o  the  young  enthusiast,  who  had  shown  so  comtiiondnble  and 
fiignging  a  readiness  to  shape  his  cour.^  in  obedience  to  tho 
advice  of  his  superiors  by  age  and  experience. 

AVliilst  Godwin  overflowed  with  approvid  of  his  young 
friend'it  (iubmisHiveneiW  to  n-jison,  ShtOley  could  congnitulate 
hinuclf  on  the  re«ult«  of  hi.H  announcement  that,  for  tho  present, 
ho  should  leave  tho  Irish  to  raanagc  their  own  affairs.  Riiising 
him  in  tho  regard  of  the  philosopher,  whose  favour  he  was 
especially  desirous  of  winning,  the  announcement  bnniglit  him 
invitations  to  Curran'a  dinner-table,  where  he  discovered  to  bis 
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Tnortificatian,  ttiat  a  famnuH  patriot  tnay,  in  his  d<>cliniiig  years, 
lovo  good  cheor  alinnHt  m  munh  jw  his  rountry,  and  ho  scarcely 
more  (lintinflTiished  by  devotion  to  Ubortr  than  by  a  taste  for 
nbbCfmt  atflriea. 

Knough  has  been  said  of  Sbelley's  '  Irish  catn[Hiigo  '  to  &how 
that,  80  far  HS  his  reputation  is  c-urtueniiHl,  the  kiitdtwt  way  of 
dealing  with  tin-  fim'ti^l  affiiir  is  to  iniike  fun  of  itit  absurdities; 
und  that  hv  HuScrs  loss  from  biogrujiUcrs  who.  dealing  lightly 
with  the  exjieditioii,  [MilUatcitafiKilishuess  with  kindly  reference 
to  the  adventurer's  juvenility,  than  irom  the  apologists  who 
discover  wisdom  and  politiotl  sagacity  in  the  extnivagatices  of 
u  puerile  &<aipade.  To  luugh  at  the  droll  business  is  to  be  in 
guod  humour  with  (he  boy,  whose  wlf-»u0ifiency  is  only  brought 
into  offensive  proniiuence  by  att4.<uipt«i  to  justify  it.  In  this 
jKirticulnr  the  poet's  admirers  may  well  prc-fer  Hogg's  pleasan- 
try to  Mr.  MacCarthy'a  seriousness.  In  other  ways  the  later 
biographer  defeats  his  own  purpose.  It  is  curious,  how  he 
produces  evidence,  supporting  the  verj'  assertions  whow  accuracy 
he  impugUR.  Maintaining  that  Shelley**  Bpeccb  in  Fishnmble 
Street  wan  favouruljly  reociv(?d,  he  prints  the  poet's  confeiu^ion 
that  ho  was  cheeked  with  angry  clamour  against  uttoronocs,  to 
which  the  newspapers  made  no  referenpc.  Indignant  with 
Hogg  for  saying  the  poet  wus  mortified  by  the  miffcarriage  of 
bin  efforts  for  Irclariid,  he  pnblishes  the  verj'  words  in  which 
Shelley  acknowledges  the  failure  of  lii«  schemes.  Maintaining 
that  Shelley  left  Dubh'n  '  jit  the  precise  rime  he  had  originally 
arranged  to  leave  it,'  ho  sets  forth  the  testimony  that,  whereas 
ho  witlidrew  from  Ireland  on  the  7th  April,  1812,  he  had 
originally  denignod  to  stay  in  Dublin  till  '  the  end  of  April.' 
It  is  thus  the  author  of  Shffli'i/'s  EtiHy  Life  by  tnmi*  disproves 
his  own  charges  against  Hogg's  accuracy,  or  shows  himself 
more  inexact  than  the  biographer  whom  he  accusci  of  falsehood. 

Tlutugh  il  was  less  sudden  und  h«i<ly  tliaii  II<'gg  iniagiiU'd, 
Shelley's  withdrawiJ  from  Tn-land  was  made  three  weeks  sooner 
than  the  tiino  he  appointed  for  the  depiirtui'e,  when  he  was  atill 
hopeful  for  the  success  of  his  intervention  lH!lwc*'n  the  Irish, 
people  and  their  despotic  rulers.  AVliilst  writing  bis  last  letter 
from  Ireland  to  William  Gitdwin  (the  lett^^r  in  which  bo  eaya 
nothing  of  bis  project  for  a  new  Uvttort/  of  Iralmtd  to  the 
philosopher,  whom  he  affects  to  treat  with  unqualified 
fidence),  Shelley  hod  determined  to  leave  Dublin  in  the 
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week  cif  the  ciimiing  month,  and  wum  ntrca<ly  maltiiig  airangc- 
moits  for  migrating  to  Walt*.  Oiip  cif  hia  jm-liminan-  nic'aHurcB 
was  to  fill  a  largo  dfol  box  with  ihc  fow  coiiii'vt  nf  Iuh  Arfilrcits  to 
thf.  'Irish  Ptople  still  rrmaining  on  his  hunil,  tho  much  larger 
number  of  his  second  Irish  pamphlet  yet  roating  in  hia  posBcssion, 
Bud  the  greater  part  uf  the  edition  oE  Uis  Btetnrafion  qf  Riyhtn, 
— the  broadsides  with  whieh  ho  hoped  to  rouac  the  famiera  of 
Lit  native  county  to  a  perception  of  their  political  grievonoea. 
This  large  deiil  liox  wiis  addressed  (o  Miss  liitehener,  HtirHt- 
picrpouit,  Sujwex.  and  sent  on  iMiard  the  Iwat  for  Holyhead, 
whence  Shelley  imagined  it  would  ptitm  without  olii^ervntinn  to 
the  philosophical  si-hoolmiatre^.  Tn  the  ubacnce  of  any  person, 
duly  authorized  by  ita  owner  to  puss  it  through  the  custom- 
homw,  this  Leiivy  box  wan  in  due  coureo  opened,  and  searched  at 
Holyhead,  by  Mr.  Pierce  Thomas.  Surveyor  ol  Custcra!*,  who, 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  OflRce  im  awount 
of  the  inflamimitorj'  literature  discovered  in  the  cheot,  also  put 
litmaelf  in  couuuumcutiou  with  the  Holyhead  agent  cf  the 
General  Post  Office  Hence  the  corrcspoudeuee  (»till  preserved 
at  the  Tlt'cvrd  Office)  hotwoeu  »ecn.'turieN  of  high  degix'e  and 
local  officers  of  mean  estate  rcspeclutg  the  big  box  and  itd  cri> 
minatory  coutentA,  nothing  of  which  was  more  likely  to  agitate 
the  officiftl  mind  than  the  follownng  letter  from  Harriett  Shelley 
to  her  hu.*>biutd's  d«»r  and  incompantble  friend  Miss  Hitchener, 
who  had  recently  adopt<>d  the  name  of  Portia,  in  lien  of  her 
rightful  Christian  name  Elizn  (a  name  already  appropriated  in 
•  Percy's  little  circle '  to  liins  WwtbrookJ  :— 

'DuhUn,  March  \Sth.\n2. 

'  Mt  DeAa  Ponxn, — Aa  Percy  has  sent  yon  »tich  a  larfiw  box,  ho 
, inflamm&ble  matter,  I  think  I  may  be  allowrnl  tu  iteiid  a  little, 
;  of  fliioh  a  nature  aa  hia.  T  sf nt  yctw  twii  letters  iu  n  n«%"8j>npcr. 
whivh  I  hepe  yeu  received  wife  U<nn  the  intrusion  of  Postmiwler*.  I 
wnt  cRie  of  the  pnm]ihlotB  to  my  Fiither  in  a  new8pa]wr,  which  was 
opened  and  charged:  bnt  wliirh  wa-i  very  trifling  compared  with  whaG 
yoQ  aud  Godwin  paid. 

'  I  believe  I  lia%'e  mentioneil  a  imw  aoquaintanoa  of  ours,  a  Mra. 
Knjj^pnr.  who  if"  sittiiii?  in  the  room  now  and  talking  to  Ptrcy  abont 
Virrae.  Yon  nee  how  little  I  aland  on  cercTnony.  1  have  mwii  lier  but 
twice  before,  and  I  find  her  a  vfry  agreeable,  imaihle  woman.  Kho  ha» 
felt  moat  severely  ihtt  miseries  nf  ht;r  eomitry.  in  which  she  has  been  a 
vtrry  active  meiuher.  She  vtdted  all  the  piiaouB  in  the  tjiue  of  llw 
BdwOIon,  to  exhort  the  people  to  have  courage  and  hope.     She  aaya  it 
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wsG  R  moat  dreadful  twk ;  1>ut  it  wu  l)«r  duty,  and  thie  vonld  not 
eliniik  fnmk  the  perforuiHiice  of  it.  Tliis  cxcollciu  woman,  with  ull  her 
tuitioiid  of  Philanthropy  and  justioc,  i«  oUiged  to  work  for  horauli- 
eiatvucc — to  work  iu  a  sliwp,  « liicb  is  a  furrier'H ;  tlicre  she  is  everj'  day 
cunRiicd  to  hor  uuedle.  la  it  not  a  thousaud  pllica  that  such  a  woman 
should  be  Ko  dc^ndiMit  on  otiiora?  She  baa  visited  iis  ihie  ovvning  for 
aliotit  throe  hourfi,  and  iB  iiow  ix'tumud  home.  The  eveaing  is  the  otdy 
time  alic  can  get  out  in  the  wctci: ;  but  Sunday  ii  her  own.  and  then  we 
are  to  t.i.'v  her.  She  told  IVrcy  that  her  couiitry  was  tier  only  love,  when 
his  otikL-d  her  if  she  whs  aiunied.  She  caUa  htirodf  J/r>.,  I  suppose,  on 
areonnt  of  licr  age,  as  the  looks  rather  oM  for  a  Mitt.  She  has  never 
heen  out  of  liie  countri'  and  lias  no  »-i»h  to  leave  it. 

'  This  is  ^t.  Patrick's  night,  uud  the  Irish  nlwaya  get  very  tijisy  on 
such  a  night  bb  thia.  The  Iloree  Guiirds  arc  pacing  tha  streets  and  will 
l>e  so  all  the  niRlit,  eo  fearful  are  tbey  of  disturbances,  the  poor  iieo|iIe 
heinc;  very  miu-h  that  way  iucJinLnl,  as  jimvifeiuua  uro  very  scarce  in  the 
southern  oounticB.  Poor  Irish  people,  how  much  I  feel  for  them  !  Do 
you  know,  such  is  their  ignorance,  thst  when  there  is  a  drawiog-room 
held,  they  go  from  aoniti  distaniu}  to  see  the  {«ojile  who  keep  them 
starving  to  get,  their  luxuries ;  they  will  crowd  rouud  the  state  <!arriagi*ji 
ill  great  glee  to  see  those  who  have  stript  them  of  their  riuihls,  and  who 
wantonly  revel  in  a  prnriiaton  of  ill-goitfn  luxury*,  whibt  so  many  of 
thtwe  hamile^  people  are  wanting  bread  tor  their  wives  and  children? 
What  a  spectacle  !  People  talk  of  tlie  ttery  spirit  of  these  distreusetl 
creatures,  hut  that  spirit  is  very  niucii  hniken  and  ground  down  hy  the 
Oppreasors  of  this  [wtor  countrj-,  I  may  with  truth  ksv  there  are  mor»t 
beggan  in  this  city  titan  any  other  in  the  world.  They  are  so  poor 
they  hove  hardly  a  rn^  to  cover  their  naked  limbs,  and  such  in  their 
|>aaiion  for  drink  that  whi»n  yuu  relieve  them  one  day  you  bl'c  them  iu 
the  same  deplorable  condition  ibe  next.  Poor  creatiiiva :  tbey  live  mom 
on  whittkey  tlian  anythin>i.  for  meat  is  ao  dear  they  cannot  afford  to 
purvliase  any.  If  tlicy  had  the  means  I  do  not  know  that  they  would, 
whiskey  being  so  much  chc8i«r,  and  to  their  palutea  ao  much  niorw 
dcoiriil lie.  Vet  how  often  do  wi"!  hear  people  wny  that  Poverty  isnoeWL 
I  think  if  they  hsd  experienced  it  they  would  soon  alter  theirtone.  To 
my  idea  it  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,  m  the  miiterie^  that  flow  from  it  are 
certainly  very  great ;  the  many  crimes  we  hear  of  daily  are  th«  conae- 
qucnces  of  poverty,  and  that,  to  a  very  great  degree.  I  think  the  laws 
Bre  extremely  unjust — they  condemn  a  person  to  death  for  steahng 
thirteen  ahillinga  and  fonrpence. 

*  Disperse  ttie  Declurntlonit.  Percy  aayi  the  farmers  are  very  fond 
of  havinf^  aometbing  posted  upon  their  waifs. 

•  Percy  has  sent  you  nit  hia  Pamphlet*  with  the  Deelaration  of 
Jii'ffhti,  which  you  will  diajierae  to  advantage.  He  has  not  many  of 
hi«  first  AildrMS,  having  taken  pains  to  cirnilate  them  through  the  city. 

'.Vll  tlmugbts  of  an  nsi>ooiatiori  are  given  up  as  impractirable.  We 
fihall  leave  this  uoUy  Xowa  on  the  7lb  of  April,  unices  the  Habeas  Coi< 
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paa  Art  slionli]  he  siisfwrnlBil,  antl  tlien  wb  sliaJI  be  oblig«d  to  leave  hero 
M  iNx>ti  a»  poiiftit'lc.     Adieu.' 

Thoaph  ho  married  for  love,  Sbclley  did  not  live  ninny 
wcckit  with  ]Iiirric'tt  before  lie  felt  the  need  of  another  com- 
panion. Had  hin  g^rliHh  wife  boen  all  the  world  to  him  in  their 
hoiievninon,  and  the  davN  immediiitety  following  it,  he  would 
nal  have  •wrleomed  Hogg  so  eordially  to  the  Kdinburgh  lodgingw, 
or  left  her  at  York,  whilst  he  made  the  flying  tn\i  to  T^indon 
and  Buaaex.  That  he  surrendered  himself  so  completely  to  his 
RSter-in-law'f*  control,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  iiii^uflieiency  of 
the  pleasaro  afFurtleil  hiiri  by  Harriett's  i^ocioly.  Hud  ho 
delighted  tJD  the  muntc  of  her  voice,  the  charmB  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  monifeetatioiut  of  hor  KenitibiUty,  tw  he  would  have 
delighted  in  them  had  she  been  his  perfect  nmte,  there  would 
have  been  in  his  broaat  no  yearning  for  another  eompanion, 
whoBO  presence  and  B^Tnpathy  would  perfcet  hia  fcHeity.  At 
the  moment  of  setting  forth  for  Ireland,  and  iit  the  moment  of 
arrinng  at  iJubliu.  be  entreated  Mihh  Hituliener  to  come  to  him 
and  Harriett  uud  £Uzu,  so  that  an  imperfectly  ha]>py  trio  might 
with  her  co-operation  become  a  huppy  party  uf  four.  Thruugh- 
,6ftt  hi»  sojourn  in  the  Irish  capital,  he  needed  Porltu  for  his 
Itentment;  and  after  l*ortio'»  refusal  to  come  to  him  iu 
TrelaiKl,  was  hxilving  forward  to  the  meeting  in  Wales  or  eW- 
whcre,  when  the  Sukh^x  Achoolmi((tre»i  would  make  it  possible 
for  him  and  Harriett  and  Eliza  to  bo  happy  for  ever.  Had  he 
\^«vn  fiOy  mated,  he  would  not  «o  soon  after  hU  wedding  hare 
desired  the  society  of  any  woman  but  hi«  wife.  Had  Harriett 
be«Q  to  him  all  that  a  bride  usually  is  to  her  mate,  Miss 
Hitchener  would  have  been  no  lc«8  out  of  his  mind  than  she  was 
ont  of  his  night 

Am  he  nenlod  Portia  for  the  completion  of  his  own  hnppinoas, 
<he  equolly  vehement  and  egotistic  Shelley  imagined  she  was  no 
leas  needful  for  the  contentment  of  his  companions.  ANTiilst  it 
Mya  much  for  his  egotism,  it  speaks  no  le-ss  strongly  of  his 
ignorance  of  feminine  nature,  that  he  could  think  his  wife  and 
her  si-ster  especially  desirous  of  associating  themselves  closely 
with  the  young  wmmui,  of  whoKo  wisdom  and  goodness  he  was 
m  extravagantly  ehuiuent.  It  also  sfwiiks  for  his  ignoranoc  of 
womanly  nature,  that  he  imagined  the  Ilurstpierpnint  school- 
mistress would  be  eager  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Shellev  and  her  sister  on  terma  that  would  reader  it  difficult  for 
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her  to  get  iiway  from  tliem,  should  she  tint!  tUcin  olhonviso  tliaa 
oongeuiiil  companions.  That  he  erred  »o  QgregMwHy  on  lhe»e 
puiuU,  i»  the  more  remarkable,  becauw  the  ladies  displayed  no 
Btrxjng  desire  for  the  arrangement  on  whioh  he  wiis  mi. 

Instead  of  fixing  hoisoLf  on  the  trio,  an  won  as  Shelley 
afforded  her  un  uccufiun  fur  doing  m,  Minn  Ilitchener  luor?  than 
once  displayed  u  reasonable  reluctance  to  atirreiider  her  inde- 
pendent  poBiti<m  at  Ilurstpicrjioint  for  the  questionable  advan- 
tages of  a  perilous  connexion  with  the  sisters  Trhom  she  had 
never  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  though  they  humoured  Shelley 
in  writing  cordinlly  tn  his  friend  at  TTurslpierpoint,  it  is  obvious, 
from  several  mutters,  that  Slra,  Shcdley  and  hor  sister  were  no 
less  doubtful  thou  Miss  Kitchener,  whether  Shelley'«  scheme 
fur  u  happy  domestic  circle  would  bo  fruitful  of  felicity  to  any 
one  of  the  parly. 

Entreated,  from  Keswick,  by  Shelley  to  accompany  hint  to 
Ireland,  Misa  Hitcliener  declini?d  the  inritation,  on  at-count  of 
her  engagements  at  Hurstpierpninl.  F.utrenled  by  SheUey  to 
come  to  him  and  hia  wife  at  Dublin,  Hhe  held  to  her  purpose  of 
remaining  in  Sussex.  To  the  proposal  that  she  should  t-omc  to 
Wales  in  the  ttpriug,  and  ihcro  make  the  acqaaintanec  of  her 
Percy's  wife  and  sister-in-law,  Miss  Hitehenor  absented;  but 
when  spring  came,  instead  of  acting  on  the  invitation,  die  dis- 
covered new  reasons  for  remaining  at  Uurslpiorpoint,  and  wrote 
to  ShelU-y  that,  instead  of  requiring  her  to  break  up  her  school, 
it  would  b».'  bettiT  for  him  to  bring  his  wife  and  sister-in-law  to 
her  in  Susses.  That  ShcUcy  would  liave  relinquished  the 
notion  of  a  meeting  in  Wales,  and  acted  ou  this  projKisal  for  a 
Bi&cting  in  Sussex,  had  he  been  master  of  his  own  movements, 
instead  of  being  under  the  government  of  two  ladies  who  had 
no  strong  desire  to  make  MiM  Hitcbener^s  acquaintance,  uppeard 
from  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  schoolmistress  from  17  Grafton 
Street,  Dublin,  on  lOlh  March,  1812.  'Your  new  suggestioa,' 
he  exclaims  gushingly  in  this  curious  epistle, '  of  our  joining 
you  at  Hurst  is  divine.  It  shall  be  so.  I  have  not  shown 
Harriett  or  E.  youi-  letter  yet ;  they  are  walking  with  a  Mr. 
Lawless  (a  valu;ible  man),  whilst  I  write  this.*  The  words 
exhibit  the  whole  position.  To  Shelley,  yearning  for  reunion 
with  Mifis  nitchener,  the  proposal  for  a  speedy  restoration  to 
her  society  was  so  delightful,  that  no  word  loiss  eloquent  of 
felicity  than  'divine'  could  express  the  gratification  he  wili- 
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cipated  from  the  moeting.  '  It  Bball  bo  so,'  Le  wrote  bravely, 
befurt'  couforring  on  the  matter  with  the  lucUeswho  owu«l  hiin. 
But  whea  tboec  ladies  returned  from  tlieir  wulk  with  tho  vulu* 
able  Jack  T^awleM,  and  were  inTited  to  join  in  ilie  assunmce 
that  *  it  nhould  be  so,'  the  enthusiasm  of  the  subject  mau  van 
checked  by  their  deci-^iou  that  '  it  should  iio^  bu ao' 

Thinking  in  their  hearts  that  the  muetiug^  with  ^liem  Ilitch- 
,  en*r  could  not  Ix'  deferred  for  too  long  a  time,  and  having 
obvious  and  tiufRcient  reasons  for  thinking  Sussex  the  |jarticular 
countT  in  which  a  clone  intimacy  with  Miss  Uitchcncr  would 
be  mi>*t  hurtful  to  their  intcrestn,  Ilarriett  and  Miss  Westbrook 
discovered  nothing  delightful  in  the  suggcfltion  which  hod 
BeemM  '  divine  *  to  Percy.  If  they  muxt  be  brought  into 
fumiliar  intercourse  *-ith  Percy's  aeboolmiBtre^,  Mr«.  Shelley 
and  Hlt  sister  would  rather  live  with  her  in  Wales,  or  Devon- 
shire, or  Scotland,  than  at  u  village  within  a  drive  of  Vield  Place, 
and  a  stone'a  throw  of  Cuckfield.  Hence  the  firmness  with 
which  they  overrulwl  Shi^lh-y's  *  it  Khnll  be  so.'  They  dt^liiied 
to  forego  the  pleasures  f»f  the  Welsh  trip,  to  which  they  had 
Ixfn  Imiking  forward  bo  long,  fiim^ily  Iwojiuse  MIkm  TTitehuner 
could  not  join  them.  Of  course,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Wales 
would  be  enhanced  to  both  of  the  ladies  by  the  presence  of  so 
Bympttthetic  uud  delightful  u  woman  us  MIsh  Uitciuaicr.  Itut 
to  give  up  Wulev,  and  travel  uU  tlie  way  to  Sdsbcx  for  her 
acquaintance,  would  be  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  delight 
of  knowing  her.  Thoy  muitt  go  to  Wuli^s,  hoping  that  Portia 
wuuld  even  yet  arrange  her  affairs  so  as  lo  join  them  before 
they  tfhouid  withdraw  from  the  Principality.  The  divine 
e^tion  was,  dismissed  aa  an  impracticuble  suggestion.  So 
:ioas  u  young  womaa  as  Miss  llitchener  hiul  no  need  U^  ask 
Shelley  why  he  had.  on  second  thoughts,  changed  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  suggeition  which  hud  pleused  him  eo  vastly  ut 
first  view.  By  those  who  know  aught  of  human  nature,  it  will 
not  be  questioned  that  the  6ght  between  Miss  Westbrook  and 
MiM  Hitt'hener  began  wmo  months  before  the  Jul}'  day  on 
which  they  kiwod  oue  another  for  the  first  time  at  Lynton,  in 
North  Devon. 
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(2.) — NANTGWat.LT,  RlIAYADEB,  RaDNOBSHIKR,  SoUTH  WaLES. 

Crossing  a  rough  «ca  from  Dublin  to  Ilolyhfiad,  the  trio 
(attended  probalily  by  their  Dublin  bill  distributor,  who  was 
certainly  in  their  service  in  the  cn3mng  sununer)  traversed 
Anglesey,  imide  the  passage  of  the  Menai  StraitA,  and  journey- 
ing leisurely  through  North  Wales  into  the  southern  shire*  of 
the  Principalitj',  rame,  nnniewhere  about  2 1st  April,  181'2,  to 
Nantgwillt,  five  miles  from  Ithayiider,  Ca  Radnor,  where  they 
resided  for  about  seven  weeks  at  Nontgrrillt  irou5M>,at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  on  insolvent  fanner.  Delighted  with  the  house, 
in  a  faniiliur  port  of  liudnorsbire,  uud  the  thought  of  having  hia 
cousin,  Tom  Grove,  for  a  sociable  neighbour,  Shelley  conceived 
a  desire  to  settle  at  Nautgwillt  for  a  considerable  time.,  if  not  for 
ever.  Here  was  »  bankrupt  farmer  on  the  jioiut  of  leaving  a 
delightful  place.  Ilero  was  a  delightful  plaee,  whost;  proprietor 
would,  of  course,  1h*  only  too  glad  to  have  so  eligiblo  a  Irnant 
«s  the  heir  of  the  Custlo  Goring  ybclleys.  What,  thought 
^hcUcy,  could  be  more  agreeable  to  bim  than  to  turn  farmer!' 
With  a  bailiff  at  his  elbow  to  look  after  matlers  of  vulgar 
bu&iuet<s,  he  could  fann  to  a  profit.  The  holding  coinprit<ed  a 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  under  cultivaltou,  and  seventy 
acres  of  wood,  scrub,  briery,  and  mimiilain ;  woods  ia  which  he 
and  Harriett  and  liliza  could  saunter  with  their  friends,  when  the 
summer's  sun  should  be  oppressive  ;  hills  they  could  cLmb  in  the 
colder  seasons  for  the  enjojincntof  iho  invigorating  breeze. 
Whilst  the  farm  would  yield  them  com  and  milk,  ft-uit  and 
vegetables,  it  would  also  yield  them  juet  the  additional  money 
that  wait  needful  for  their  requirements.  Whilst  the  farm 
would  afford  them  prosperity,  they  would  have  leisure  for  their 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  larger  ability  to  help  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  rent  fnr  this  alluring  farm  was  positively 
under  a  hnndrfvl  a-ycar.  It  was  oiUif  98/.  a-year ;  and  the  lease 
and  stock,  including  the  furniture  of  the  house,  could  be  had  for 
700/,  at  the  outside  price !  Kven  this  small  sum  need  not  be 
paid  till  he  should  have  come  of  age ;  as  the  assignees  under 
the  bankruptcy  would  give  him  credit  for  eighteen  months, 
provided  he  found  a  sufficient  friend  to  be  sticurity  for  the 
pa\iuent  of  the  money,  a  year  and  half  hence.  Feeling  he 
Bhnuld  not  let  such  a  chance  escape  hira,  Shelley  had  not  been 
threcdaysai  NautgwiUt  before  he  hurried  to  Cwm  Elan  to  talk 
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tiic  matter  over  to  Tom  Grove.  Poor  talkers,  the  Grovoa  were 
excellent  listeners ;  and  Sir.  Tbomaa  Qrove  listened  wbilet 
Sbcllry  doclared  his  wish  to  turu  Welsh  farmer  and  settle  at 
^'antgwiUl.  After  heurinf;  the  poet'a  Htutemeol  of  the  catie, 
Mr.  ChTiTC,  without  offering  to  aupply  the  needful  money, 
i»ix>ue(l  hid  tips  to  remark  that  he  should  have  much  pleasure 
iu  fitidiii(^  htB  coufiin  a  Kuilablo  perKon  to  look  after  hit;  iutereetB 
at  the  valuation.  Duly  ecnaihle  of  his  kinsman's  kindnetm, 
J^elley  Uwt  no  time  in  writing  the  characteristic  letter  {ciilfi 
Medtrin's  L^ff  of  SUtlkif)  tn  which  he  asked  Mr.  Medwin,  the 
Horsham  lawyer,  to  become  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
two/,  or  700/. " 

Mr.  Medwin  may  well  have  perused  this  letter  with  a  sense 
of  amuBument.  No  long  time  had  pa»«ed  siiico  he  was  entreated 
to  Mipply  250/,  for  the  literary  venture,  that  could  not  fail  to 
bring  the  Uttiratcur  money  and  fame  ;  and  now  ho  was  required 
to  become  security  for  the  payment  of  seven  hundred  pounds, 
to  put  the  mau  of  letters  into  a  Welsh  farm.  Mr.  Medwin  had 
a  good  practice  and  money  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  oominand 
of  money  belonging  to  his  clientn.     TTe  liiul,  moreover,  miule 

Cup  his  mind  to  draw  hiji  young  kinsmnn  into  \\\n  hand^^,  both 
tor  the  soke  of  making  money  out  of  him,  and  in  order  to 
annoy  the  Squire  of  Field  IMnce  and  old  Sir  Byjwbe,  whom  he 
did  not  love.  But  knowing  I'ercy  would  not  be  happy  at  Nant- 
gwillt  for  twelve  months,  there  were  obvious  reasons  why  he 
lihould  think  twice  before  drawing  a  cheque  or  signing  a  bond, 
to  put  the  youngster  into  the  farm  in  the  loveliest  spot  of  all 
Radnorshire. 

Writing,  on  S.'jth  April,  1R12,  to  Sussex  for  tTie  mefins  of 
taking  the  farm,  Shollcy  wrote  on  the  some  day  to  London  for 
the  friends  whom  he  should  need  a  few  months  later,  for  his 
full  enjoyment  of  the  delightful  place.  Hi*  now  home  was 
aurrounded  by  scenes  of  unutterable  beauty.  Defended  by 
rooks  and  mountains,  that  shut  out  the  world's  tumult,  his 
chofieii  valley,  peopled  by  guile1i;as  peatiant^,  would  afford  him 
all  be  needed  of  earthly  happiness,  when  he  should  have  tbo 
honour  and  delight  of  entertaining  the  revered  William  Godwin, 
together  with  Mrs.  Godwin  and  ull  the  Skinner-Street  family. 
The  philosophic  buoksoller  was  entreated  to  ejicape  from  the 
oold  hurry  of  business,  and  oome  with  his  wiio  and  children  tit 
Wales. 

vou  u.  n 
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How  Mr.  Modwin,  of  Honham,  answered  Shellcir'a  letter' 
doc*  not  appear;  but  he  seems  from  the  event  to  have  dis- 
suaded his  youthful  client  from  throwing  himself  so  impulsivelj 
into  a  hiiBiness  of  which  he  knew  imthing.  Anyhow,  IShelley's 
aoheme  for  Itimiug  f:iniier  fell  throuj^'h,  aud  on  Jime  U,  1812, 
ho  wrote  to  Skinner  Street,  explaining  thot  he  could  no  hinger 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  Godwins  at 
Nautf^willt  iloiisc,  as  he  had  already  retired  from  that  delight- 
ful abode  to  temporary  quarters  at  Cmn-Rhnyadcr. 

'  Wc  Bfc.'  Uc  wrote  to  (hi  sago  of  Skinner  Struct. '  unexpectedly 
oomjicllL-ii  to  quit  Nnntgwillt.  I  hope,  however,  before  long  time  has 
elapMt),  to  tiiid  a  linnio.  Those  ficciileiilii  sro  iinavoiaUble  to  a  niioor. 
I  hof«  wherever  wo  an;,  you.  Mr*.  GoUwiu.  aud  your  diildren  will  coins 
to  ns  thia  Bummcr.' 

Homelesa  for  the  moment,  the  minor  deferred  the  happineaa ' 
of  seeing  hiu  liundoii  friundn  uTiiil  be  had  found  a  homo  in 
which  to  rt^ceive  them.  From  this  light  and  airy  announce- 
ment of  his  sudden  and  enforced  withdrawal  from  NantgwHllt 
House,  Mr.  Denis  Horcncc  ilacCarthy  is  incUm^d  to  infer  that 
the  farmer  told  the  trio  to  leave  his  homesteod,  boeauso  ho 
ijuestioned  their  ability  to  pay  for  their  entertainment, 

■  Stiellcy,'  oiiyj*  the  uiiihor.  wbow  abuiw  of  U>^k  d<;ti.Tmiiiod  some  gf 
the  Sliclkyna  enthuviusts  to  decliiro  hliii  a  tii;^'li  authority  on  the  poet's 
'  Early  Life,'  ■  resided  at  NanlKwillt  lor  seven  wtL'ka.  lie  changed  hts 
residence,  not  tliroujfh  any  reaUvssm-M  of  dLEpoaition,  for  it  is  evident 
h«  WIS  rclnctant  lo  loavo  it,  Lut.  perliapt,  owing  to  the  dnuhts  of  the 
"farmer"  ae  to  the  security  of  his  rent.  Such  ie  the  intcrpretHtioa  I 
put  ou  lliu  followIu]f  puHtiAge  in  a  letter  tn  Godwin,  dated  "  Cwm* 
Rhayader,  Jane  llth,  1S12  : — "  Weare  unexpctedly  cotnpplled  to  (piit 
Nautgwillt.  I  hope,  however.  l«fore  long  time  has  elt(p«eil,  to  find  a 
homo.     TliesQ  accidents  are  uiiavoidahle  to  a  minor.'' ' 

Shelley's  letter  to  Mr.  Medwin  disposes  of  the  suspicion 
which  should  not  have  been  entertained  by  the  anthoritiitive 
writer  on  Shclleyan  evidences,  though  it  ma)*  well  have  occurred 
tfl  Godn-in  in  Jtuie,  1812,  as  a  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for 
the  unexpected  change  of  residence.  Coming  to  Nantgwillt 
Honsc  at  the  very  moment  when  the  bankrupt  farmer  was 
about  to  leave  the  holding,  and  his  assignees  were  looking  out 
for  (iome  one  tt>  take  the  remainder  of  bis  lease,  .Shelley  may 
he  assumed  to  have  retired  from  the  house  at  the  request, 
incoming  tenant,  who  required  all  the  rooms  for  his  own 
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In  the  £ulure  of  his  attempt  to  take  the  farm,  there  is  enough 
to  account  for  Shelley's  way  of  speaking  of  his  change  of  abode 
as  unexpected  and  involuntary.  The  incoming  tenant's  con- 
ceivable reluctance  to  entertain  lodgers  would  be  another  dis- 
appointment of  the  poet's  expectations.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  Shelley  was  just  then  suffering  from  financial 
distress  in  a  degree  to  make  the  Nantgwillt  farmer  suspect  his 
solvency.  On  the  contrary,  his  ability  to  continue  his  southward 
journey  within  a  few  days  of  his  retirement  from  the  farm- 
house points  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
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KORTII    DEVON. 


Mr.  Kton'a  Oott««i>  M«r  Tintem  Abbey  —  Slielley's  rwiwn  for  not  tailing 
the  ('otUiRf  —  Ilia  Loiter  to  Mr.  Eton — Oi>dwiu'B  cxpostuUtory  ^istle 
—  Ilia  Uroiinda  Tor  iliinkin^  Slielley  prodignl — itessonableneas  of 
Godwin's  vlmoDitioDa — Ilofzf;  and  Miic(3arthy  at  fault  —  Shelliiy'a 
Letters  from  LydIoii  to  Godwin— Misa  Ilitchtiior  at  L ynton  —  I'orda 
atifu  VotHa—  Letlrr  to  Lord  KllrolKiraugb — Printed  ut  liarnNtapUt— 
Mr,  Charter's  SJc^IcAm  »f  the  Litn-ary  HUlory  nf  SarTutaple —yittj 
c<i|n^  of  the  LvtUr  wjiit  to  Londtm — Shellej's  Mcanures  for  the  political 
EnligbtentneiLt  of  Xortb  lX>ruii  Pi>iuaiit»  -I [it  IrUb  Si.tvbuI,  Vauivl 
Uill— Commotion  st  finmntiiple —  Uaiii<!l  UiU's  Arrvet  and  Imprifuument 
— Mr.  Sy'f'a  Alarm  —  SheUpj"'.*  hiimiliAtJng  nnd  pcrilnue  Poeilion  —  IIU 
Flifrlil  from  North  Uurun  to  ^^'at'l■ft — Willinm  Godwin'^  Trip  from  Loudon 
to  Lyiitdn  —  msdurpriMi  and  IJiaupjioiitttnent  —  lib  'UoodXews'  of  tlie 
Fu^livee, 

(3.) — Ltnton,  near  Lynmoutu,  North  Devo.v. 

Ilnpg  having  erroneously  inferred  from  certain  letters  of 
the  Shelley -God  win  correspondence,  which  he  failed  to  read 
with  lawyer-like  rare,  that  Shelley  went  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rhayader  to  Lynmouth,  iu  North  Devon,  iu  order  to 
Mettle  himtH'If  in  u  cnttug^i  Wongiii;?  to  a  cc^rtain  Mr.  Eton,  at 
the  Ia8l>naincd  ])luc(>,  he  lias  lieciL  f<illowed  in  one  of  tho  several 
errors  of  hia  book  by  Mr.  MacCarthy,  and  other  biographers, 
vho  are  scarecly  more  clever  in  discovering  miatakea  in  those 
jwges  of  the  lawyer's  narrative,  that  are  altogclber  accurate, 
than  ready  to  rely  on  those  of  his  statements  that  are  eeriously 
inexact.  Instead  of  lying  in  Lynmouth,  Mr.  Etnu's  cottage 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tinturu  Abbey,  ue  Il^'>gK  '"iglit 
Lttvo  discovered  fwm  tlie  letter  in  wliich  William  Godwin 
expressed  hiit  aurpriiti'  and  regret  to  Khclley  that,  oftor  looking 
at  iho  little  houiw,  he  should  have  declined  to  take  it  on  account 
of  its  smallncss. 

Mrs.  WiltiiiTn  Godwin  had  suggested  that  tho  Shelleys 
should  settle  for  a  lime  In  Mr.  Eton's  cottage  uoar  Tintcm 
Abbey,  and  '  al)  the  femaleit '  (to  use  Godwin's  cxprcsaion]  of 
the  .Skinner-Street  houstebold  '  were  on  tho  tiptoe  to  know,* 
vhether  the  Shelleys  would  act  on  the  suggestiou,  when  the 
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laid  oa   William   Godmn'fl    Nhop-cbunti^r    a    letter, 
addj«6eed  by  SheUoy's  hand  1o  Mr.  Eton.     As  tbet^jcould  be 
DO  aecreto  from  them,  between  Shelley  and  their  f^«iul,  the 
earioiu  and  cxcitetl  people  in  Skinner  Street  opened  tTi^;  cpifrtlo 
and  read  it,  before  patuing  it  on  to  Mr.  Et^n.     To  Godwiti's 
ftligbt   surprise,  and  t«  hiit  vife's  slight  rlisappointruent, '  th^'. 
epislle  anuounced   that   Shelley  declined  to  (alee  the  cot(ag*i' 
cause  it  was  too  small  for  his  purpose.     The  consequence  was  ' 
that  Godwin,  whilst  stating  how  the  letter's  purport  came  to 
lis  knowledge  Aooner  than  to  Mr.  Eton's  cognizance,  wrote  to 
Sbellcy  these  words : — 

T  Am  « litlla  istonished,  however,  wttli  the  pxpreH^ion  in  your  Ii>tt«r, 
lilt "  the  initiiffideDcy  of  bouso-room  is  u  vital  olijccUuii."    Tbio  wuoJd 
tound  well  to  Mr.  Eton  frooi  tbe  eldest  tan  of  a  gentJfrmau  of  Sussex, 

.wtth  an  uTijiIi'  forlutie.     But  to  me,  I  own,  it «  littiv  aUnn»  nie 

Sut  you,  my  dear  Shelley,  have  special  ututivoa  for  wurineas  ia  this 

'lustier,  vou  ak  at  %'Qriance  with  your  fatbrr.  anil  I  think  you  sAy  in  one 

of  your  Mt«r«  that  be  uIIwwb  you  only  200^.  a-year.     If  by  umiwesMry 

■atl  unroo»-ii.-ntione  upcnee  you  heap  tip  enibarrii»mi<!UtH  at  present, 

hoT»-  mncb  do  you  think  that  will  embitter   your  days  and  ihacklc 

yow  powers  hereafter? Prudence,  too,  a  Just  and  virliiuiiA 

udenee,  in  this  motit  eettenlisl  point,  tbe  diH})en8atiun  of  pru|)orty. 
do  mnch  to  make  you  and  your  fattier  friends :  snd  why  should 
.  jiot  he  fneuds  ? ' 

'Thp  letter,  from  which  these  passages  have  been  transeribod, 
is  given  in  Hogg's  book  without  dato  or  address  ;  but  whilst  tbo 
ilcnts  show  it  to  have  been  written  before  Godwin  bad  heard 
r«tther  of  •Sheiley'5  arrival  at  Lynton,  or  of  hJH  intention  to 
journey  thither,  the  evidence  in  concluiiive  that  it  was  addreased 
to  Shelley  at  Chepst<iw  ; — u  fut-t  to  In*  held  in  n'irieiiihruiice  by 
the  critical  niader  of  the  absurd  pn^isuge  of  Mr.  I)i>niA  Fliirenc^ 
IfocCurthy'a  very  absurd  book,  iu  which  it  is  suggested)  that  the 
barpoats  uf  Godwin'^  rellccticjnF)  (in  the  undated  letter),  on 
lelley's  manifest  inclination  to  live  beyond  his  means,  was  due 
the  ijhilosophcr's  pettj-  pique  at  the  terms  in  which  Shelley 
vmte  to  bin),  from  Lynmouth,  on  Olh  July,  1812,  about  Mist 
[itehener's  virtues  and  tmrvicuN  to  humanity. 
Though  be  eeldom  says  ouytliing,  that  is  comparable  for 
lurdity  with  Mr.  MacC'arthy's  wilder  notes  on  Shflleyaa 
jDcstionH,  ilogg  provokes  ridicule  by  his  animadversions  oa 
Godwin's  undated  letter.  Insisting  that  it  was  for  Shelley  to 
'decide  whether  the  cottage  wa$  larg«  enough  for  his  purpose. 
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he  smiles  disdainfully  at  the  impertinent  busy-bodyi»m  of  God- 
win's HduiDiilfor)'  epistle,  and  inunuatea  that  it  would  nut  ha\*u 
broil  wrftfon,  had  not  the  philosopher's  temper  been  curiously 
ruffled  tfr  his  young  friend's  audacity,  in  presiiming-  to  decline 
the  jnodest  niunsion,  which  3lrs.  Godwin  hud  ad^'isod  him  to 

-.hircofoneof  her  friends.  On  |jerusing  lliu  letter  and  reviewing 
ttU  tho  ctrcumstunct'H  ihiit  nmultiHl  in  its  eoiiijKtsition,  the  dittcrcot 

*iind  impariial  reader  fails  to  di«;over  the  wriler'a  ill-temper,  nr 
tho  grounds  for  oharpinp  hira  with  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
position,  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  his  correspondent's 
repeated  solicitations  for  parental  counsel  and  guidance. 

Had  Godwin  no  grounda  for  thinking  Shelley  wait  diH[>08ed 
to  lire  beyond  his  means?  Shelley  had  himself  t^ld  Godwin, 
that  his  uUowance  from  hla  father  was  no  more  than  200/.;  and 
the  veteran  of  letters  may  at  that  time  have  had  no  reason  for 
8uppo8ing  thut  hi»  young-  friend  received  any  allowance  from 
hie  father-in-law,  or  had  any  means  in  addition  to  the  money 
from  bis  father.  At  the  most  Shelley's  precarious  income  wqj 
only  400/.  a-year ;  imd  thoug-h  Godwin  probably  thought  it 
BO  much,  he  eannot  have  tlioiight  it  more,  and  miiy  have 
thought  it  leas  than  that  amount  by  one  half.  Immediately 
on  coming  to  Nantgwillt,  Shelley  had  invited  the  whole  Godwin 
family  (six  persons,  viz..  Godwin,  Mrs.  Godwin,  Famiy,  Mary, 
Cluire,  and  the  Hmnll  boy  William)  to  viisit  him  »t  Nantgwillt 
Houae.  At  the  same  time,  Godwin  had  been  informed  by  Shelley 
of  his  intention  to  invite  another  dear  friend  to  stay  \rith  him 
at  Nantgwillt  during  their  .lojoum  with  him.  Godwin  had  no 
rcoaon  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  people  and  the  one  other  dear 
friend  (viz.  Miss  liitchenor)  were  all  tho  persona,  whom  Shelley 
designed  to  eutertiiiu  during  the  summer.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  reason  to  assume  Shelley  was  no  Icsa  ho.'^pitably  disposed  to 
old  Oxford  friend.'^,  and  half-a-hundred  other  people,  than  (o 
persona  whom  he  hud  not  yet  seon.  Some  few  weeks  after  «*- 
coiving  the  invitation  to  Nantgwillt,  Godwin  is  iufurmod  by 
Shelley  that  the  smulhu'SH  of  Mr.  Elon'n  cottage  was  a  sufEciont 
rooBon  why  ho  should  not  take  it,  the  room.H  Iwing  too  few  for 
the  requirements  of  his  fumily  and  friends.  GckIwiu  may  well, 
under  thcs«(  circumstiinees,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
young  friend — a  minor,  wilh  corljiinly  no  more  than  400/, 
*-year,  set  ou  taking  a  largo  house  and  tilling  it  with  company 
T— was  disposed  to  outrun  the  constable.     At  tht*  same  Ixnie, 
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it  is  conceivable  that  Godwiu  suspected  tlio  sudcIouDcss  of 
^elle^'V  withdrawal  frum  Nantgwillt  House  was  duo  to 
financiul  distress.  For  (as  I  remarked  in  the  lust  chaplei-)  the 
cage  of  Skinner  Street,  with  no  information  respecting  the  farm 
and  it«  recent  change  of  occupiers,  may  well  have  drawn  the 
infBrence  and  entertained  the  suspicion,  vrbich  Mr.  Denis 
Florence  MucCarthv  (with  better  means  of  iufgrmation)  had 
no  excuse  for  drawing  and  ontertaiuing. 

With  thew  grounds  for  conceiving  that  Shelley  was  disposed 
to  lire  beyond  his  means,  it  vrtiji  creditable  in  Oudwiu  that,  at 
the  fikIc  of  offending  the  young  gentleman,  he  warned  him  to 
avoid  the  hurtful  inconveniences  of  Unancial  extravagance.  In 
giving  the  advice,  that  was  so  needful,  Godwin  used  no  ueed- 
leuly  irritating  language.  Doubtless  Godwin's  marital  sonsi- 
tiveneM  would  have  been  grnttfic*!,  had  ShcUey  decided  to  act 
on  Mrs.  Godwin's  suggestion.  I^orhaps  he  was  pained  by 
Shelley's  off-hand  way  of  declining  to  act  upon  the  lady'tt  advice. 
But  no  pnfl&age  of  the  epifitle  c(>untemincei!i  the  KUggcHtion  that 
the  writer  would  have  written  otiicrwi^,  had  he  not  been  piqued 
by  what  he  thought  disrespectful  to  hi.i  wife's  judgment 
Neither  impertinent  in  substance  nor  pettish  in  tone,  the  letter 
was  in  every  respect  a  suilahle  epistle  for  Godwin  to  write 
to  the  j-onug  man,  who,  with  every  ap|K'tirnnce  of  sincerity, 
had  entroacotl  the  philosopher  to  entig)it<^-u  his  inte11e(^t  and 
fonn  his  character.  It  is  also  t^)  Godwin's  huiionr  that,  wliilst 
writing  in  a  qnasi-|>arcntal  cnpacily  to  his  singular  cnrrc- 
Bpoudent,  he  reminded  the  ynung  man  that  one  of  his  first  objects 
should  be  the  rccoi-ery  of  his  father's  favour  and  affection. 

Ixuving  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhayader  in  the  middle  of 
June,  1812,  the  Shellevs  jounicyed  to  Tintem  and  Chepstow, 
and  after  looking  at  Mr.  Kton's  cottage  between  Tinleni  Abbey 
and  I'iercefield,  proceeded  toIt)*nmouIb,  Noi-th  Devon.  During' 
their  sojdurii  of  nine  weeks  and  three  days  in  this  locality,  the 
trio  ludged  in  a  house,  that  Ktandin^  in  Lynton,  on  tliu  hill  u1k>vq 
the  fishing- village,  was  within  a  few  hundred  yanlsuf  the  Valley 
of  flocks.  In  a  letter,  dated  fram  'Lynniouth,  Valley  of  intones, 
8cpt.  19th,  18r2,'  Godwin  wrote  to  hia  wife  in  London:  'Sinoe 
writing  the  alwvc,  I  have  been  to  the  house  where  Shelley 
lodged,  and  I  bring  good  ncwa.  I  saw  the  woman  of  the  house, 
and  I  wus  delighted  with  her.  She  is  a  good  creature,  and  quite 
loved  tho  ShcUeys.    They  lived  here  nine  weeks  and  three 
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days;' — words  Ibat,  gi>Tiig  us  tlie  length  of  the  poet's  sojoura  in 
the  loveliest  part  of  North  Devon,  point  to  the  <Uy  on  which 
the  trio  cumo  to  the  charming  epot,  cither  by  water  from  tht- 
Mouth  of  the  Severn,  or  by  land  along  the  ridge  of  the  .Somerset 
ooMt.  Speaking  possibly  from  documentary  evidence  (though 
her  '  authentic  sources '  of  information  ure  too  often  sources  of 
error)  Lady  Shelley  aays,  that  the  poet,  with  his  attendant 
womankind,  left  L}'nniouth  on  Slst  August,  181'^.  If  I>ady 
Shelley  is  right  on  thin  poiut  (and  even  Lady  Shelley  is  right 
sometimes),  Godwin  wan  wrong  by  two  days  in  writing  on  the 
19th  of  September,  'My  Dear  Love,  The  Shelley  8  are  gone! 
Have  been  gone  these  three  weeks.'  The  philosopher  may  of 
course  have  thrown  iiiueteen  days  into  the  round  number  of 
weeks;  but  I  am  slow  to  think  this  of  the  narrator  who,  with  bin 
customary  exactness  in  small  inatt^^rs,  is  careful  to  record  the 
precise  number  of  days,  by  which  Shelley's  stay  in  the  lodg- 
ings, exceeded  nine  weeks. 

MTien  the  trio  had  settled  down  in  the  lodging-house 
(«ituatcd  in  LjTiton,  though  Shelley  dated  his  letters  from 
Lynmouth,  which  he  spelt  in  accordance  w^ith  local  pronun- 
ciation), correspondence  was  renewed  between  Gotlwin  and  his 
young  friend-  Dating  from  North  Devon  on  5th  July.  1812, 
before  the  philosopher's  espoatulatorj*  letter  had  eome  to  his 
hands,  Shelley  wrote  to  the  sage  of  Skinner  Street : — 

'  Wo  were  all  eo  mach  preposse»8ed  In  favour  of  Mr.  Eton's  house 
that  aothing  but  the  invincible  objection  of  scarcity  of  room  would  have 
iodui't'd  us,  after  w«ing  it,  to  ro«imi  tJi*  predctrniiiiiallon  we  liaii  furm<nl 

^•f  l^kiiig  it The  vxpeiiecs  incurred  by  tiie  fsihire  of  our 

nttempt.  in  settling  at  Xantg«-ilh,  hnvo  renikred  it  nccoegftry  for  us  to 
Belti«  fur  a  time  in  some  ch«np  resideiice,  in  order  to  recover  our 
pecuniary  indcpcudcuvc.  I  still  hujK  that  yuu  and  your  I'Stimable 
(tunily  will,  before   much    time   bus  clapncd,  become   iniiifitcs  of  our 

bouse. As  soon  aa  we  atyver  otir  finaiK'i^t  liberty,  we  meiiii 

to  coruQ  to  Loudoa.' 

Two  days  lutcr  {7th  JiJy,  1812),  when  the  expostulatory 
letter  (forwarded  fiom  ChepatowJ  Lad  been  some  twenty-four 
hours  in  his  hands,  Shelley  agfiiii  refers  to  the  contiiderations 
which  determined  him  to  decline  Mr.  Eton's  house  near  Tiutorn 
Abbey,  and  '  to  seek  an  inexpensive  retirement,'  iu  another  part 
of  the  country.  'It  is  a  singular  coincidence,'  he  remarks,  in  the 
e«!Md  of  his  letters  from  L^'amouth,  to  Godwin,  '  that  in  my 
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lost  lotfcr  I  entered  into  details  rvspt'c-ting  my  mode  of  life,  and 
anfolded  to  you  the  rcaaouB  by  wbicb  I  woo  induced,  on  being 
disappointed  in  Mr.  Eton's  bouse,  to  seek  &n  invxpoimw  tv- 
tinnnent;' — words  that,  even  in  Iho  abst-iucof  other t-viJencelo 
the  point,  should  have  preserved  Hogg  from  putting  Mr.  EtouV 
cottage  in  Lynniouth.  In  the  same  epiatlc  Shelley  auys,  'My 
letter,  datod  on  the  5th,'  (i>.  the  day  before  the  day  on  which  he 
rweived  the  oxpostolatory  letter)  '  will  prove  to  you  that  it  i« 
not  t«  live  in  eplendour,  which  I  hate, — not  (o  accumulate  in- 
dolgences,  which  I  despise,  that  my  present  conduct  wa«  adopted.' 
From  this  letter  ol  the  7tli  J^y,  it  i«  obvious  ttat  Shelley 
did  not  regard  Godwin  as  having  ovorstcpt  tho  privileges  of  bi« 
position,  id  expoHtulating  with  him  on  his  pecuniarj'  imprudence 
in  the  undated  letter,  which  reached  him  only  on  the  6tb.  when 
his  letter  of  the  5th  wa*  well  on  its  way  to  Skinner  Street.  '  I 
feel  my  heart,'  Shelley  says  on  the  7th  July,  in  reference  to  hiM 
pTvvious  letter  of  the  &th  instant,  '  throb  exultingly  when,  as  I 
read  the  misgivings  in  your  mind  conteniing  my  rectitude,  I 
wflect  dial  I  have  to  a  certain  dogr**  refutwl  lUmn  by  antici- 
pation.' Tt  never  occurred  to  ShelU-y  to  take  offence  at  the 
freedom  of  Godwin's  expostulatory  letter.  It  was  enough  for 
him,  on  ihe  7th  ol  July,  to  csult  in  knowing  that  he  had  on  the 
flth  answered  by  anticipation  the  principal  matters  of  the  epistle, 
before  oiwiiing  it  on  the  fith.  The  undated  expostulutorj*  letter, 
which  ihu8  travellotl  fniiii  Louehm  to  Tjyuinoulh,  rid  Cliepfltow, 
and  came  to  Shc^Iley'B  hands  at  Lynmonth  on  the  6th  July,  can- 
not have  left  London  later  than  the  2nd  infant.  It  irt  more 
|>rolMblc  that  Godwin  wrote  the  epistle  on  one  of  the  concluding 
days  ol  June,  than  un  the  Ist  or  2ud  of  July.  Yet  Mr.  Denis 
Flomice  MacCarthy  and  other  gentlemen,  claiming  an  Shelleyan 
tfpecialiflts  a  pei;u]iar  right  to  dogmatize  on  Shelleyan  questions, 
iiuist  that  thiij  particular  epiHiIe.  which  rrmiint  have  lieen  jxii^ted 
later  than  the  2nd  of  July,  would  never  have  Imhui  written  by 
Godwin,  bad  not  his  vanity  been  acutely  piqued  by  the  passago 
of  the  letter,  dated  to  him  by  Shelley  on  tho  Jitb  of  July,  in 
which  he  !<i>oku  with  extravuguut  culog)'  of  tho  Uunitpicrpoint 
M^oolmiKl  reiui,  as  a  Deist  and  Kepublicau,  who  openly  inotructcd 
her  little  pupils  in  her  religioUK  and  political  views,  and  eevnied 
lo  have  fonned  ber  uiind  by  the  pittepts  of  I'oUticoi  Justitc, 
before  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  peruse  the  pages  of  that 
immortal  work. 


Shelley  was  urgent  in  the  same  letter  thot  Fanny  Tmlfty, 
afiat  Wollstonecraft,  alt'm  Godwin,  mijjht  be  iillowcd  to  journey 
from  Ijondon  to  Devonshire  in  Mi&s  Ilitchener's  company,  and 
stay  with  him  and  Harriett  at  Lvnton  till  the  autumn,  when 
they  would  bnng  her  back  to  Skitiucr  Stret^t.  As  Godwin  hod 
not  educutt^  the  young  lady,  or  any  of  the  girls  of  his  curiou»lv 
cumpoaod  family,  in  rt'lipious  Free  Thought,  it  is  not  surprising 
(liat  Mary  Woll-ttonocraft'*  illegitimate  daughter  was  not 
allowed  to  travel  from  London  to  Lynmoulb  in  the  company 
of  the  Detstical  schoohnistrcss,  who  joined  the  trio  in  North 
Devon  some  time  about  the  middle  of  July.  Though  there  is 
no  eont'lusivc  evidence  to  the  point,  it  has  been  no  letm 
reasonably  than  generally  asHunuHl,  that  this  exemplary  young 
sehoiilniistreBs  brought  with  her  to  the  Lvnton  cottage  the 
large  bos  of  infiammatory  literature,  that  had  been  opened 
at  Holyhead,  under  cirenmBtan[;es  end  with  consequences 
already  set  forth.  Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  her 
orrival  at  Lynton,  Sbellcv  Imd  in  his  keeping  at  Lynlort  many 
copies  of  the  |iriiiteil  (N^inpufiitions  that  were  found  in  the  big 
box  hy  the  Holyhead  ofticiahi. 

For  Bonio  days  Shelley  may  bo  prefiumod  to  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  society  of  the  incomparable  ]*orrta  (in  I'ercy's 
little  circle  the  Shakospeuriun  epelling  of  tbo  name  e«ems  to 
have  been  preferred  to  I'orria)  who  had  ut  length  broken  away 
from  Uuriilpiui'iJoint,  and  joined  the  little  circle  lu  which  ho 
could  now  he  hiipefnl  of  finding  happiness  fur  ever.  Headers 
may  Iki  left  to  inmgine  huw  the  elated  Pon:y  ceeorted  his  dear 
I*ortia  to  the  ViiUey  of  Rocka,  and  other  especially  picturesque 
Bcenes  of  the  delightful  region;  how  ho  discoureed  with  her 
on  human  iwrfectibility  and  other  lofty  themes  ia  language 
verj-  much  beyond  Harriett's  comprehension ;  and  how  IWtia 
hung  on  his  words  «-ith  philoituphii;  iicquieBcenw,  that  was 
somethiug  too  adorative  juid  manifestly  acceptuhle  to  hor 
husband  for  Mrs.  Shelley  to  be  altogether  pleased  by  it, 
though  she  did  her  very  best  to  think  it  all  right  and 
reasouahle,  and  tu  rugurd  Percy's  incomparable  female  wor- 
shiper as  a  superlatively  clever  and  good  and  charming 
woman,  Renders  may  also  he  left  to  imagine  how  Miss  AVest- 
hrook  scrutinized  her  dearest  Poilia,  studied  hor  voice  and 
manner,  watched  her  movements,  and  took  note  of  her  philo* 
Bopliic  utterances,  whilst,  even  from  the  first  day  of  their  per- 
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aoBtl  Intercourse,  she  laid  her  plans  for  ojectittg  the  dark-eyed 
and  foreign -looking  intruder  from  the  little  cirulD,  which  she 
entorrfl  for  tho  f»ra1ificatiou  of  only  one  of  the  thivo  porsoHH. 
Yrho  had  joined  in  begging  her  to  cdiup  to  them.  In  those  dayti 
of  his  unutterable  felicity,  far  was  Shelley  from  imagining  how 
cordially  ho  would,  in  a  few  months,  hale  the  young  womiiti. 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  8ii3»ex  tu  muke  him  hsippy  for 
ever.  Miw  Weelbnwth,  howover,  would  have  been  loss  chi^erful 
and  comjihiUaut  to  Purtia  in  tho  earlier  weeks  of  their  aHSM-ia- 
tiun,  hud  fXio  not  Wen  reo-Minably  hujteful  in  July,  that  bofore 
the  end  of  Koveiubcr  Percy  would  have  seen  quite  i>uough  uf 
bis  incomparable  Miss  Uitchener. 

Mcmorublo  in  the  Btory  of  Shelley's  life,  as  the  place  where 
he  welcomed  l*ortia  to  his  domestic  circle,  Lyntoa  is  also 
memorable  as  the  place  where  he  busied  himself  with  u  literary 
eDterprisc,  not  unworthy  of  the  young  gentleman  who  hud 
failed  to  regenerate  Ireland  with  two  pamphlets  and  a  rerolu- 
tionary  broadside,  and  to  deiuolish  Christianity  with  a  little 
■ytlabus.  He  had  not  btvu  mauy  duys  in  North  Devuu  befury 
it  occurred  to  the  youthful  enthusiust,  thai  he  could  euiploy 
lu8  leisure  sorviccjibly  by  sowing  the  set-ds  of  revolutiouary 
wntiment  in  Lyomouth  and  Barnstaple,  and  the  several  villages 
lying  between  the  fi > hi ng- village  whence  he  dated  his  letters, 
and  the  tranquil  little  borough  whose  iuhabitaiits  are  pleased 
\»  style  it  *  the  metrfipoHs  of  North  Dpvon.* 

For  some  «"eeks  he  had  been  contemphiling  with  disgustful 
abhorrence  the  circuinstaneOH,  under  whic-h  a  man  namwl  Eaton 
had  been  tried  and  punishMl  by  Lonl  £lU>[ibon>ugh  fur  ])rinting 
and  publishing  the  Third  Part  of  Tom  Paine '»  Affe  of  Ifcawii. 
This  daring  violator  of  law,  with  which  as  ii  pi-iiitor  ond  pub- 
luher  he  was  quite  familiar,  had  been  indicted,  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentcnewl  in  the  ordinary  way  to  undergo  the  severe 
punishment,  to  which  he  had  rendererl  himself  liable.  Lord 
Ktlenborough's  connexion  with  the  affair  was,  that  it  devolved 
on  him,  aa  Ixtrd  riiicf  Justice,  to  trii*  the  prisoner  in  the  ordi- 
Dory  way  of  his  official  duty,  and  after  the  culprit's  conviction 
to  pass  sentence  upon  him.  Doubtless  the  Chief  Justice  was  at 
pains  to  Mcurc  a  conviction,  because  the  evidence  was  conclu- 
sive, and  the  case  a  serious  case  ;  nt  least,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  educated 
Englishmen.     Duublless,  also,  he  jMissed  a  severe  senteuce,  an 
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hv  would  nono  the  loss  hove  been  bound  to  do,  cvpn  had  be 
secretly  questioned  the  wLsdom  of  the  law  he  was  rcquin?d  to 
udmiuistcr.  There  in.  of  course,  room  for  diffcrt?nce  of  opinion 
on  the  t^uewliori  whether  the  law,  under  which  this  persou, 
Ettton,  suffered  u  severe  punishment,  was  pulitie,  salutar}',  iind 
therefore  humane.  But  even  in  theso  days  of  general  disap- 
pro%"aI  of  laws  for  the  restraint  of  religious  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  question  that.  Lord  Kllen borough  was  bound  to  administer 
the  law.  To  Shelley  it  appeared  ntberwiso.  Had  the  Chief 
Justice  been  at  less  pains  to  secure  a  rouTiction,  and  piiR-sed  a 
somewhat  lighter  sentence  on  the  culprit,  Shelley  would  perhaps 
have  been  lens  stormily  indignant ;  but  he  would  Uave  boon 
no  less  eertoin  that  the  judge  hud  '  wantonly  and  unlawfully 
infringed  the  right*  of  humanity '  in  merely  disehnrging  a 
function  of  his  offic<>.  It  was  not  in  Shelley's  power  to  see  that 
the  main  question  of  the  case  was  not,  whether  lilaton  had  been 
gnilty  of  an  offence  against  natural  morality ;  hut  whether  ho 
had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  against  (he  law  of  tbo  land. 
Discovering  nothing  to  eondeiiin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mneh  to 
iippnive,  in  the  puhltHher's  actinn,  on  the  score  of  natural 
morality,  Shelley  spoke  and  thought  of  Eaton  aa  a  wholly 
guiltless  person.  It  followed  by  Shelley's  logic  that  the  judge 
who  piiBsod  sentence  on  this  guiltless  person  was  a  judge  to  be 
denounced  ns  a  ruthless  [lersccutor  of  the  iunocait. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  Shelley,  on  the  eve  of  his 
withdruwul  from  Radtiorshire  (vtik  liis  letter  of  Ifth  June, 
IH12,  to  G^xlwiu)  wu»  pliuiuiug  an  Addrv»H  to  the  public  uu  tho 
wickodncfis  of  the  prosecution,  and  tho  iniquity  of  the  judge. 

The  outline  of  the  essny,  begun  in  lladnorshire,  was  filled 
in  m  the  m-iter  made  his  leisurely  progress  to  North  Devon, 
where  he  put  the  last  touches  to  the  Lefter  io  Loi-d  Elhnboi-antjh, 
Offmional  hy  the  Hnih-i^f  ic/tich  he  jmucd  on  Mr.  D.  I.  Ei^fvn,  at 
PubHsher  of  the  Thini  I'art  of  J'ainc'r  A'je  of  Iifnvoii,~  an  essay 
which  in  reHi)ect  to  literary  style,  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
nulhor's  previous  prose  writings,  without  containbig  a  ningle 
passage  to  justify  the  praiee  lavished  by  the  jwet's  idolaters  on 
the  perverse  performance.  The  opistlo  having  been  touched  in 
to  his  satisfaetion,  and  mcmt  likely  read  to  I'ortia  (I  adhere  to 
Harriett's  way  ofsj^elling  the  name),Shellr'j  took  the  manuscript 
to  Itamstnple  and  requcstCTl  Mr.  Sylo,  the  principal  bookseller 
und  printer  of  the  borough,  to  put  it  in   type   and  furnish 
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him  with  a  thousand  oopica.  The  matter,  which  the  booksoUcr 
was  thus  commissioned  to  make  into  a  printed  pamphlet,  iras  u 
atronnoua  and  pungent  libel  on  tbe  liord  Chief  Justice.  Whilst 
the  pamphlet  was  ]>as*iing  through  the  press,  it  appears  irum 
Mr.  Chanter's  Sl-e/cAea  of  the  Liieranj  Uiniory  0/  Barmttiple,  that 
Shellej"  came  from  time  to  time  to  Jlr.  Sylo's  place  of  buflincaB, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  proofs  and  revidcs.  I'hat  Shelley 
joume\-od  to  and  fro  betwecu  Lyiiton  and  JJarustaple  for  thi.H 
purpoae,  there  is  no  doubt  in  tbe  mind  of  the  preiDent  writer, 
who  knows  too  much  of  his  gimd  friend,  Mr.  John  UobortH 
Chanter,  to  be  cujMilile  of  t{u(wtii)iiiug  the  accunury  uf  hii4 
written  atatemontit.  Tbe  work,  that  wan  intended  to  cover 
Lord  Klleuborough  with  historical  infamy,  Moems  to  have  been 
corrected  fur  press  to  tho  last  point  as  early  as  10th  Auguril, 
1812.  Anyhow,  oa  the  13th  of  that  month  the  author  dii^patched 
from  Lyomouth  hfty  copies  of  the  Letter  io  hi.t  frteiid  Mr. 
llDokhum,  of  London,  the  Old-Bond-Street  booknelIur;  saying 
with  his  pen, '  I  enclost!  uh»o  lwi>  pampbk'lfl  which  I  printed  and 
distribuled  whilst  iu  Irt-land  mjiiie  months  ugu  (no  buukseller 
daring  to  publish  them).  They  were  un  that  accomit  attended 
with  imly  partial  succvsm,  und  I  request  yuur  opinion  as  to  the 
prohable  rwidt  of  publishing  them  with  the  annexed  suggostions 
in  one  pamphlet,  with  an  explanatory  preface  in  Ix>ndon-' 
Hod  Shelley  bc«n  so  much  more  truth-loving  than  other 
men,  as  his  idolaters  declare  him,  he  would  have  told  Ur. 
Uookham  that  the  failure  of  the  two  Irinh  pamphlets  hud  been 
complete,  instead  of  rfpreseiiting  they  hud  achieved  a  partial 
ruccess.  The  statement  that  tho  pamphlets  had  been  in  some 
degree  successful  was  a  petty  untruth,  which  is  mor<>  than 
slightly  offcnsi?e,  from  being  told  to  tbe  bookseller  who 
was  asked  to  reprint  the  two  failur<>8.  The  Shelley,  who  wrote 
on  this  matter  of  bu.>nness  to  Mr.  Hookhum,  was  the  same 
Shelley  who  planted  tho  Vi*-tot'-ai\d-Cazire  piracies  on  Mr. 
Stockdale. 

Before  Ifr.  Hookhum  received  the  fiffy  copies  of  the  Letter 
io  Lord  Eiienhorouijh,  much  had  taken  place  at  BamHtaplc. 
There  was  commotion  in  the  '  metropolis  of  North  Devon/  the 
fishing  village  beneath  Lynton,  and  the  petty  townlets  of  the 
intcn-ening  seventeen  mile-*.  On  a  previoujj  page  a  doubt  was 
expressed  whether  Daniel  Hill  (a/wut  Heoley]  attended  the  trio 
from  Dublin  to  Holvhead.     Whether  tho  Irish  lout  accompanied 
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tb*  trio  to  Riidnorahire,  waited  upon  them  at  Ntmlgwillt  Hourp, 
iukI  Im^■cl]«^  ot  their  heels  to  North  Devon  rid  Chepstow,  in 
i)ue«tionabIc ;  but  he  certainly  was  in  Shelley's  servioc  at  Ljii- 
ton  soon  after  the  three  wanderers  settled  (here.  Certain  also 
it  is  ihirt  Uiiiiiel  Hill  waa  cniplnyeil  hy  Slielley  to  distribute  in 
North  Devon  the  rnriouB  litornry  porfonnanc-cs,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  revolutionize  quiet!y  the  down-trodden,  and  far-to<K 
contented  peasants  of  that  ehanning  ptirt  of  Knglund,  vix.  :— 
(1)  The  eomportttivcly  innocuous  Proponah  /or  an  AHSoriaiion, 
which  had  been  composed  for  revolutitinary  use  in  England  as 
well  as  Ireland;  (2)  TTiff  Denl's  Walk,  the  p)x.>lieal  broadside 
{printed  perhaps  in  Dublin)  designed  to  bring  the  Prince 
Kcgent  and  his  sycophants  into  universal  contempt ;  and  (3) 
the  Dcclfirathn  of  UiijUt  ImimlKitle,  demonstniting  senlentiouely 
that  evcripono  has  a  plfjiiludi-  o(  rights,  with  the  exc-eptiuu  of 
the  Government,  wliicb  is  dcchirod  in  the  6rst  four  worda  of 
tho  Dceiarafitm  to  have  no  rights  whatever. 

Whilst  the  Letter  to  Lon{  EUniboi'ouffh  Tsas  in  Mr.  Sylo's 
hands,  Daniel  Hill  found  bis  chief  ocen|>ation  in  distributing 
copies  of  these  three  publications.  At  the  same  time  Daniol 
IliJl,  in  the  faithful  execution  of  Shelley's  orders,  jKiatcd  some 
of  the  broadndcfl  on  convenient  walla  and  hoardings.  It  was 
Shelley'ti  intL-utiuii  llnit  Danit'I  Hill  should  in  like  manner  dis- 
tribute copies  ot  tho  Lelii-r  to  L'mt  KUcuborough.  But  it  is  not 
for  every  man  to  accomplish  his  intentions,  liefore  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  copies  of  the  libel  on  Lonl  Elleiilwrough,  the 
Barnstaple  magistrates  laid  l^anid  Hill  hy  the  heels  in  the 
borough  gaol  on  the  IDth  of  August,  whilst  tbo  fifty  copies  of 
the  Letter  were  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Ilookham's  ahop  in  Old 
Bond  Street. 

It  being  Shelley's  practice  to  be  abundantly  communicative 
re8i>ecting  hij*  birth,  purciitage,  education,  and  quality,  to  all 
persons  showing  any  curi<>Hity  m  his  proc»H«Uujfs,  he  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  North  Devon,  before  it  wo«  generally  kuowu 
in  Lynmouth  and  liamstaplc  that  he  was  yoimg  Mr.  Shelley, 
son  of  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley,  M.l*.  for  New  Shon.-hiun,  and  im- 
mediate heir  (aa  honest  .Iiu,k  Tjawless  put  the  case)  to  one  of  the 
first  fortunes  of  England.  The  procee<lings  of  a  voung  gentle- 
man of  such  superior  quality  were  of  course  frnitful  of  much 
gossip  in  the  parishes  visited  by  Daniel  ITill,  whose  pamphlets 
and  broadsides  were  the  more  interesting  to  mechanics,  farmer*. 
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and  justices  oE  the  peace,  becaoM  lie  was  Icnotm  to  bo  tlio  jouiif; 
gentlcmnn'a  Bervant.  "WTiilst  gosjiips  clacked  to  one  another 
about  the  yomig  gentleman's  Der/aratioa  of  Rights  and  TA* 
DevWa  Walk,  ho  was  Icnovn  to  be  in  coramunieation  with  Mr. 
Syle,  of  Barnstaple,  and  to  have  commiMionwl  that  enterprising 
bookseller  to  print  something  even  more  racy  Iban  those  piquant 
Invadaidc^.  Compositors  at  press,  in  a  small  provinL'ial  town, 
who  »ldoni  work  at  'copy'  more  diverting  than  auctioneers' 
catalogues  or  tradesmen's  Usta  of  pricefl,  are  apt  to  giow  excited 
and  loqaaeious  when  they  ore  employed  to  put  tn  tsye  a  siunrt 
elect  ioucering  squib,  or  a  pamphlet  for  the  fliwomfitnre  of  a 
local  dignitary.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Sylo'8  pro- 
Tincial  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  be  tiilent  to  their  neigh- 
houra  about  the  stinging  letter  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiee,  which 
they  were  'setting  up."  Before  the  author  hud  -teen  a  first 
proof,  the  Lritrr  was  talked  about  in  the  parlours  of  the  tvo 
contiguous  taverns,  where  the  political  leaders  of  the  borough 
met  every  evening  of  the  week  lo  CJ>nfer  on  matters  of  Imperial 
or  local  ]K)litic&  At  the  AVln'g  tavern,  feeling  went  in  some 
degree  with  the  youthful  author  of  the  daring  essay  ;  but  iir  iho 
adjoining  house,  whcsre  Tories  held  council,  :t  wa«  urged  and 
agreed  that  mcasinvs  should  bo  tukcn  promptly  for  ths  main- 
tenauce  of  social  order,  and  the  timtdy  May  of  »editiou8  pnicticesL 
By  the  chiefH  of  both  |)iirtiL>!i  it  was  agreed  that  yonng  Mr.  Shel- 
ley, eron  though  he  were  the  son  of  half-a-dozen  Members  of 
Parliament  and  heir  to  half-ft-hundri«I  liHroiietcie-s.  should  not 
be  alloved  to  break  the  law  in  North  Devon  with  itiipunity. 
Hencft  the  arrest  of  the  young  gentleman's  IriKh  wTvant. 

From  Bvidence  preserved  at  The  Rf<-ont  Ojfitv,  it  ap|>uarB 
that  the  Bamstaplo  authorities  acted  in  this  buMnefts  under 
guidance  and  instructions  from  the  Solicitor  to  the  Trc&sui^, 
^c  publicalioua  being  seditious,  it  vms  of  course  comjK-tent 
for  the  Ministry  to  proceed  against  Shelley,  as  the  author  and 
actual  promulgator  of  the  writings.  That  he  was  not  proceeded 
agaln»t  in  his  own  name  and  ]M.'i-Kun  may  have  bei^n  due,  in 
■ome  degree,  to  regard  for  his  futher'ii  feelings  and  resjK.'-ctubility. 
Conaideration  olao  for  the  oiTcuder's  youthfulness  may  have 
determintd  the  powers  to  forbear  from  prosecuting  the  orrutic 
stripling.  But  other  cocwiderations  doubtless  operated  with  tho 
legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  li  might  I)e  difficult  to  prtiduco 
kfai  proof  that  Shelley  was  the  author  of  the  writings,  or  evea 
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ibak  h*  WW  their  publisher.  If  it  couM  not  be  proved  to  a  Jury 
that  h«  WHS  the  actual  instigator  and  director  of  hi«  Mrront'A 
jKxlitiaJ  activity,  the  proceedings  against  him  would  result  in 
tnbcnrriage,  dUcrcditable  to  those  who  instituted  them.  More- 
over, if  his  conviction  could  bo  secured,  to  prosecute  him  wouid 
mRgrnifr  him  into  a  martyr  and  make  far  too  much  of  liis  puerile 
KiucineKii.  To  act  as  though  the  reputation  of  tho  Lord  Chief 
Juclico  could  be  affected  by  a  nchoolboy's  pen  would  not  tend  to 
tttiinulatc  the  general  reverence  for  the  majestj"  of  the  law. 
Under  these  circunistances  it  was  thought  best  to  proceed  only 
ngaiiifit  the  wcrvunt ;  but,  whilst  affecting  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  culprit  in  the  background,  to  deal  with  the  aorvant  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  youthful  master  should  be  punished. 

Sonic  of  the  seditious  coiupo&itioiis,  posted  or  otherwise  dis- 
persed  by  Daniel  Hill,  bure  no  printer's  name;   und  il  was 

provided  by  30  George  III.  c.  79, section  xxvii.  that ' 

every  j)erson,whf>  shall  publish  or  dl-tpcrwr,  or  iiswist  in  puliIiAh- 
ing  or  dispersing,  either  r/mfix  or  fur  money,  any  printed  PajH'r 
nr  Bu<ik,  which  tthall  have  lifrn  printed  after  the  [uL^tsiug  of  this 
Act,  and  on  which  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  ]iorson 
printing  the  aiuiie  shall  not  bo  printed  as  aforcaaid,  shall,  for 
every  copy  of  such  paper  so  published  or  dispersed  by  him, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds.'  Ity  the  same 
titatutc  it  was  further  providtHl  that  ever}'  person  convicted 
under  it,  who  should  neither  pay  the  penaUics  nor  be  possessed 
of  goodK  on  which  they  crmid  be  levied,  should  forthwith  he 
sent  to  priKon  '  for  uny  time  not  exceeding  six  calendar  mouthtt, 
Dor  less  than  three  calendar  mouths.'  Ucncc  it  woa  possible  to 
punish  Daniel  Ilill,  and  through  him  to  punish  his  master, 
without  making  too  much  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
writings.  Conncted  in  the  Mayor's  Court  at  Banixtaple,  of 
publishing  uiid  dispersing  Printed  Papers  in.  violation  of 
it9  Oeorge  III.  c.  79,  the  Irish  servant  waa  Mntenced  to  pay 
fines  amounting  to  200/.  or  go  to  prison  for  six  months. 

'  Uanii;!  Hili."  Uie  tuwu-clurk  «f  HamBtapIe  wmtt-tu  LordSidmoulh, 
when  the  oflw  had  l)*eii  ileult  with  in  tliia  manner,  '  has  been  convicted 
by  tile  Mayur  in  leu  penalties  of  20^  each,  for  puliUBiiiug  and  dispensiag 
I'riiiled  PaiKire,  39  George  III.  c.  79,  and  Ib  now  commttlfd  to  the 
ooRimoii  guol  of  thia  Borough  for  not  paying  the  penahics,  and  having 
no  goods  ou  whioli  tbey  could  be  levied.' 

When  the  servant  was  6ued  thus  hcttvUy,  the  Mayor  and 
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other  acting  magiBtratee  assumed  tliat  tho  penalties  would  be 
paid  br  Shelley. — at  once  oud  on  the  spot,  ii  he  had  so  much 
nHoey  lu  Laud ;  or  ia  a  ft^w  daya  should  it  be  necessary  for  him 
to  oonuuuuicutu  with  his  father  or  lawyer^  in  order  to  put  hia 
t  at  htrge.    At  the  trial,  Daniel  ITill'^  defence  was  that 
had  meant  no  litirm  in  postin^^  the  hilts  in  accordance  with 
directioiis  of   'the   geutletuan,'  who  had  given   him  the 
hroadsides  for  that  purpose,  and  paid  him  3«.  6'f.  for  the  job. 
vervone  in  court,  of  courtse,  «inilvd  at  the  the  poor  fellow's 
ttempt  to  make  the  iiiagistiatos  believe,  that  the  *  gentleman  ' 
a  stranger  whom  he  had  come  upon  accidentally  between 
ynton  and  Bametaple,  and  that  the  day's  work  whirh  bad 
rought  him  to  trouble  was  a  solitary  'job*  of  casual  employ- 
ment ;  it  being  known  alike  to  the  Justices  on  tho  bench  and 
the  public  in  the  body  of  the  court,  that  the  gentleman,  who 
had  jiet   Daniel  Hill  to  disperse  the  Aoditious  bills,  was  Mr, 
ififaelley,  tho  Ljniton  hxlger. 

That  young  Mr.  Shelley  could  not  pay  so  large  n  fino  at  a 

momoni's  notice  can  hare  caused  the  borough  magistrates  no 

surprise.     That  Daniel  Hill  should  pass  a  few  days  nnder  penal 

discipline,   whilst  his  master   should   be   getting   the   trioncy 

needful  for  bis  liberation,  was  probably  desired  by  the  mu- 

licipal  authorities,  to  whom  it  may  well   have   appeared  no 

lees  salutar)'  than  reasonable  that,  iiiatead  of  going  from  tho 

dock  acot-fn«,  he  should  endure  for  a  week  or  so  the  wholesome 

rigour  of  offended  ju«tice.     But  for  a  few  days,  neither  to  the 

powers  of  the  bench  nor  to  tho  multitude  living  under  their 

Bway,  did  it  appear  probable  that  the  servant  would  remain  in 

dorance  for  six  calendar  months,  whilst  the  gentleman  who  had 

brought  him  to  trouble  escaped  with  perfect  impunity.     In  bare 

justice  to  all  that  was  generous  in  his  faulty  nature,  it  Hhould  bo 

taken  for  twrtain  that  could  ho  have  paid  them,  either  at  once 

or  by  drawing  money  for  the  purpotic  fntm  any  source  at  his 

uimmand.  Shelley  would  have  paid  the  cumulated  fines  as  quickly 

u  poMible,  even  though  they  had  amounte<l  to  20U0/.     But  he 

WM  no  more  able  to  lift  Lynton  ia  hia  palm  and  pitch  it  down 

apon  Lyumouth,  than  to  open  the  gate  of  Barnstaple's  uummoa 

gaol  to  his  Irish  varlet.     AVhat  could  he  do  for  such  a  purpose? 

Ixutead  of  having  200/.  at  his  command  he  could  not  just  then 

bare  laid  his  hand  ou  oa  many  shilliugs,  even  though  TTnrriett 

and  Eliza,  and  the  incomparable  Portia,  had  given  him  the 
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oontente  of  all  thetr  several  pockets,  to  the  last  sixpcnod! 
Next  quarter-day.  when  he  hoped  to  'recover  hia  financial! 
liberty'  (his own  elegant  MirawWrinmj,  the  young  gentleman, 
of  eutcrpri&oB  so  diaproportionatt!  Ui  his  means,  would  come  into  . 
poaaoBsion  of  100/.  tninus  what  he  ahrmhl  have  spent  in  the  in-^| 
tcrim  on  his  nocessitioB.  Already  in  debt  to  Mr.  Syle  of  Burn-  ^ 
staple  for  printing  the  Letter  to  Lord  Elhtihorougk,  he  was  for  . 
the  moment  In  such  a  gtringcnt  stute  of  financial  bondage,  Ihat^fl 
he  most  either  withdraw  from  the  LjTiton  lodging-house  at  the  ^^ 
end  of  the  current  week,  or  run  in  his  landlady's  debt  for  room-  . 
rent,  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  vegetables.  Over  and  bt'vond  Ihe^fl 
several  nums  to  bo  paid  to  tho  moat  urgent  of  hih  local  croditors,  ^ 
sbuuld  he  linger  in  North  Devon  till  Micliachun«,  enough  might 
remain  to  bim  of  his  next  quarterly  hundred  pounds,  to  cover  i 
tho  charges  of  travelling  to  London  and  living  till  Christmas 
1812.  This  was  tho  extent  of  the  '  financial  liberty  '  for  which 
hn  was  longing.  To  whom  could  he  apply  for  the  money  where- 
with to  pay  the  200/.  aud  C08t^P  To  his  father? — his  father'sl 
aolicitor  "i  He  eould  not  write  (or  help  to  Hogg,  whom  he  sus- 
pected,  or  at  least  had  recently  believed  guilty,  of  trying  to] 
seduce  Uurriett.  For  failing  to  do  what  ^^■m  completely  out! 
of  his  power,  he  is  less  to  be  blamed  than  comuiisorated.  The] 
poet's  hi»torian  wishes  ho  could  record  that  in  his  inability  to] 
protect  his  servant  with  his  pur»e,  he  stood  by  bim  manfully, 
declaring  that  the  ignorant  fellow  had  only  obeyed  hifi  employer'* . 
order,  imd  avowing  hiniuelf  the  aetiuil  culprit;  but  thisi 
chivalric  course  was  not  taken  by  Shelley.  He  cannot  bo  I 
imagined  to  have  found  much  eiiijoyment  at  Lynton,  whilst' 
Daniel  Hill  was  undergoing  punishment.  On  tho  contrary, 
regard  being  had  to  his  sensibility  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with.] 
certain  of  its  consequences,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  sufforedj 
from  mental  and  l>odily  distress,  which  had  an  effect  on  the] 
petly-cash  receipts  of  the  neareat  dealer  in  luudiinuin. 

When  it  appeared  that   the  young  gentleman,  who   had] 
brought  the  ignorant  Irishman  into  trouble,  would  altogether 
eacapo  pmiishmi-nt,  local  sentiment  passed  to  uarmer  indignation 
against  tho  misdomoanant  of  superior  socitii  condition,     TTn-j 
mindful  of  his  scntimontol  distress,  '  society '  came  to  the  very 
wrong  conclusion  that   he  suffered  nothing  at  all.      Whilst^ 
Daniel  Uill  lived  in  the  poptdur  imagination  as  a  poor  fellow] 
undergoing  the  rigour  of  prison  discipline,  the  young  geutlei 
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was  suppowd  to  Ij©  enjoying  himself  at  Lynltm.  It  was 
whiK|>enHl  that  the  magistrates  had  not  uctcd  rightly  iii  <1ealing 
fto  hnrtUy  M'iih  the  poor  and  ignorant  man,  whilst  they  nlIow«] 
the  rich  and  educated  one  to  go  B«jt-free.  Though  they  had 
acted  with  the  best  intentions  und  under  the  best  advice,  the 
magistrates  felt  there  hod  been  u  serious  iniscfirrlac^e  of  justice. 
To  aome  of  them  it  wus  eunwiutciry  to  rcBeet  that  measures 
cuuld  Htjll  be  taken  fur  (he  puiitbhnient  tii  the  youthful  libeller 
of  the  Lord  Chief  JuKtice. 

That  it  was  in  conteinplation  to  proceed  aguiiitit  the  author 
and  printer  of  the  Letter  to  Lord  EUenhorouylt,  or  at  least  that 
the  talk  of  Barustaplc  turned  on  proceedings  for  ttieir  punish- 
ment, may  be  iuj'erred  from  Mr.  ISyle's  alaiiu  and  vuiu  cndoa- 
Toors  to  recover  the  tiily  copies  of  the  Letter^  delivered  to  Shelley 
a  day  or  two  before  Daniel  nill's  arrest.  Alarmed  by  the 
arreat,  Mr.  Syle  was  ijuiek  to  destroy  all  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
lyiug  in  btei  offiee ;  iho  Letter  to  Lord  EUenboroush  being  the 
third  (po«j«ihly,  the  fourth)  of  ishelley's  juvenile  productions  to 
be  nuppressod  by  a  panic-struck  printer. 

My  good  friend,  ^fr.  Chanter,  of  Barnstaple,  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Syle  had  wverul  interxnews  witli  Shelley,  in  order  to  recover 
the  6fty  copies  of  the  Letter  which  had  been  sent  to  London. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  'several  internews'  were  unsatis- 
factory to  3Ir.  S^'le.  It  may  bo  aasumed  that  to  account  for  his 
refosnl  to  surrender  the  printed  copies,  Shelley  declared  hia 
inability  to  restore  them,  as  they  had  already  passeil  from  his 
keeping.  As  the  printer  would  have  thought  it  worth  hi«  while 
to  bo  at  much  pains  and  cost  to  follow  the  fifty  copies  or  any  one 
of  them,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  asked  Shelloy,  whither  they 
had  gone, — to  whom  and  by  whom  they  had  been  distributed. 
Ha\-ing  a  strong  opinion  that  they  had  not  been  distributed  by 
iMniel  1  lill,  on  whose,  person  none  of  the  Leftern  had  been  found, 
Mr.  Syle  had  g*x>d  reason  for  thinking  that,  if  thev  hud  really 
passed  fntin  Slielley's  liautk,  they  must  have  been  dispersed 
either  by  the  writer  hiiim^lf  or  ilie  htdies  of  his  party.  We 
may,  therefore,  bo  sure  that  Shelley  was  preasod  strongly  to 
giro  or  procure  precise  information  respecting  the  eircumstances 
of  their  distribution.  With  equal  confidence  it  may  he  assume^I 
that  bhclley  withheld  from  the  printer,  that  the  fifty  copies  hail 
been  sent  to  llr.  llookhani.  Writing  from  information,  that  came 
to  him  directly  or  indirectly  from  portions  concerned  in  printing 
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the  Hbelloiw  writing,  Mr. Chmtcr  Bars,  'He'  (i.f.  Mr.  Srle)  'at 
once  Mipprefiftcd  and  destroved  the  remaining  Kheet^,  and  had 
MTcral  interviews  with  Shelley  to  pinie«vour  to  get  back  the 
ones  previously  delivere<],  but  unnucceHsfully,  as  they  had  been, 
mostly  distributed ' : — words  implying  a  gru(hial  distribution  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Had  Shelley  told  the  printer  what  had 
been  done  with  the  pamphlets,  it  would  scarcely  have  lived  in 
local  tradition,  that  they  had  been  disjici-sed  in  the  niaiiner 
indiratod  by  Mr.  Chanter's  words.  Moreover,  on  discovering 
what  trouble  might  come  to  him  from  the  affair.Shelley  (a  capital 
keeper  of  a  secret  he  was  interested  in  keeping)  hud  a  good 
rea.40u  for  withholding  I'roni  the  Barnstaple  tradenman  a  piece 
of  information,  which  he  might  under  pressure  and  for  hie  own 
safety  eoiumutiicute  to  the  inagiMtnjtcs  of  the  Imrough,  with 
cousequencee  imxtnveiiietit  to  Mr.  HuL>khaiii  and  Mr.  Hookham'a 
OorresfKiiidcnt. 

The  evidence  that  Slielley'a  witliilmwal  from  North  Devon 
was  connw-tcd  with  the  stir  and  ferment  occasional  by  the  pub- 
lication of  seditious  literature,  is  only  circunistontial ;  but  it  15 
Buch  strong  evidence  of  its  weak  kind  that  few  readers  will  think 
it  iusuUicieiit  for  the  conclusion,  to  which  it  has  brouglit  the 
present  writer.  Settled  at  Lynton,  with  the  purpose  of  remuiji- 
ing  there  till  by  eeonojuical  LiWng  be  should  have  recovered  hi» 
■6nanti«Iliberty' — (>.  till  next  quarter-day — Shelley  likes  his 
lodgings  and  his  landlady,  and  in  viirious  ways  seems  confirmed 
in  his  resolve  to  stay  there  for  several  weeks;  when  within 
twelve  days  or  a  fortnight  he  moves  hurriedly  into  another 
county,  lying  well  away  from  Devon.  Making  this  migration 
soon  after  his  sen-ant's  arrest,  he  makes  it  at  a  moment  when 
people  are  saying  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  Barnstaple  Gaol  to 
keep  Daniel  Ifill  company,  and  the  Barnstaple  bookseller  is 
fearful  of  being  proeecuted  iov  pnbiiihiiig  what  his  customer  has 
trritint. 

The  prosecution  of  which  Mr.  Syle  was  feorful  would  have 
been  a  pntwoeutinn  in  which  he,  as  publisher,  would  bare  been 
associated  in  the  diM;k  with  Shellev,  as  author.  Had  Mr.  Syle'a 
alarm  been  justified  by  the  event,  he  and  Shelley  would  have 
been  tried  together.  All  that  Mr.  Syle  feared  for  himself, 
Shelley  had  reason  to  fear  for  himself.  I*  it  to  bo  supposed 
that,  whilst  the  bookseller  wa.-*  agitated  with  terror,  Shelley, — 
V  youthful,  nervous,  excitable  laudanum -drinker, — was  free  from 
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fear?  At  this  moment  of  terror,  ond  real  or  imaginary  peril, 
SheUer  nms  along  the  coast  from  Lynton  to  Ilfracombe,  and  cro«- 
sing  the  ■water  with  his  three  female  compiinions  geta  into  Wales. 
This  flight  is  mnde  ut  a  moment  when  there  are  atringent 
pemniary  reawn.-*  why  they  ahould  remain  at.  Lynton.  Sorely 
here  is  a  hody  of  circnmHtantial  r\n(lrnre  stroiig  rnnugh  to 
jurtif}*  something  more  than  a  strong  suspicion  that  in  running 
firom  North  Devon  to  "Wales,  Shelley  was  irapellod  hy  appre- 
hension of  the  Bome  legal  proceedings,  which  poor  Mr.  Sylcwaa 
■mtjcipnting  with  terror  I  In  North  Devon  he  was  liable  to 
iirrcet  at  any  moment.  In  South  Wales  ho  would  be  secure 
from  immediate  seizure.  Hidden  in  a  secluded  comer  of 
Carmunhent^hire,  he  would  nut  be  eaaily  trucked  and  dis- 
covered. 

Tlic  flight  had  been  nmdo  something  leas  than  three  weeks, 
when  William  (iodwin,  relying  on  him  young  friend'«  frequent 
and  pressing  inntationx,  determined  to  pay  him  a  visit  at 
LjTiton.  Mounting  coach  in  London,  the  philosopher  travelled 
smoothly  enough  to  Bristol,  whence  he  jmssod  over  stormy 
vatcre  to  Lyumoath,  enduring  dieeomforla  (scarcely  to  be 
imagined  in  these  luxurious  daye)  during  the  trip,  m  humor- 
ously touched  upon  hy  Hogg,  and  so  graphically  described  by 
the  voyager  liinuelf.  Aft«r  recovering  from  sea-sickuena  the 
ditappointcd  traveller  gave  his  wife  some  particiJars,  which  he 
wa«  pleu^  to  «dl  'good  news,'  respecting  the  eri-ntic  jHsople, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  tind  near  the  Valley  of  Ilocks.  lie  had 
been  the  worthy  woman,  in  whose  house  the  Shelleys  had  Iwlged 
for  nine  weeks  and  three  days.  Leaving  Lynton  precipiUitt'ly, 
the  Shellcya  had  gone  off  in  debt  to  their  landlady  und  two 
other  people :  in  debt  to  her  for  room-rent  and  necwH«nrieB,  and 
for  '29*.  of  borrowed  money,  beoided  3/.,  which  she  had  indin-ed 
a  neighbour  to  lend  them.  Godwin  eirod  in  thinking  the 
fugitive.s  had  boon  constrained  to  borrow  this  4^.  E(a.,  becauw 
they  could  not  get  change  at  L\-nmoiith  fnr  the  two  hajrcs  of  a 
himk-note;  for  at  the  moment  of  running  off,  they  hod  not 
received  the  second  half  of  the  divided  note.  It  delighted 
Godwin  to  oh«or\-e  the  affectionate  warmth  with  which  the 
landlady  spoke  of  her  late  lodgers ;  and  he  was  plejiHetl  at 
learning  from  her,  that  they  would  bo  in  London  in  a  fort- 
ni^t. 

In  their  desire  to  get  awuy  from  Lynton  as  quickly  as  possible, 
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the  four  fricndB  left  Lynton  in  debt,  and  could  not  have  left  it  so 
eoon,  had  they  not  Induced  two  of  the  villa^rs  to  lend  them  four 
poand.H  and  nine  Hhillin^.  One  of  the  adventurent  (jirohably 
Shelley)  was  in  possession  of  the  one  half  of  a  bank-note,  tho 
second  half  of  tho  diridod  paper  having  not  yet  come  to  band. 
From  what  source  this  note  came  docs  not  appear.  It  looks  as 
though  Shelley  had  written  to  some  friend  for  a  small  loan,  to 
enable  him  to  escape  quickly  from  a  perilous  ^MHilion,  and  that 
the  half-note  in  hand  was  the  first  half  of  a  consequent  remit- 
tance. Anyhow  it  points  to  the  precipitateness  of  the  di?par(ure, 
that  the  fugitives  did  not  like  to  wait  till  the  post  should  bring 
the  second  half  of  the  negotiable  paper.  TIa-st«ning  off  with 
the  half-note  and  borrowed  money  the  adventurers  went  to 
Hfracomhe,  whence  they  returned  the  four  pounds  and  nine 
ghilliiigs  to  tho  two  scTeroI  lenders, — 3/.  to  Mrs,  Hooper's 
friend,  and  20«.  to  the  landlndv  herself,  to  whom  they  had  given 
*a  draft  upon  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lawlers,  brother  to  Lord 
Cloncurry,'  for  the  full  payment  of  the  amount  in  which  lh.ey 
were  indebted  to  her.  Thcro  la  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  ao 
strangely  misdcscribcd  was  '  honest  Jack,'  who  was  notliing 
more  than  a  distant  relation  to  Lord  Cloncurrj".  Tho  draft  is 
not  in  evidence  to  show  whether  honest  Jack  was  so  suspiciously 
misdescribed  on  the  document  itself ;  hut  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  simple  lodgiughousc- keeper  had  beeu  talked  iuto 
believing  that  the  order  for  payment,  instead  of  being  addressed 
to  a  penniless  HUeinteur,  was  drawn  upon  a  personage  of  social 
importance. 

I  wish  I  eould  think  honest  Jack  had  not  been  so  mis- 
described  to  this  simple  soul  of  a  North  Devon  village,  in  order 
that  she  should  the  more  rcodily  bo  induced  to  accept  the  dubious 
draft  in  payment  of  her  little  accoont.  Mr.  Denis  Florence 
MucCanthy  remarks  jocodely  on  this  business,  'We  trust  that 
the  good  Mrs.  Hooper  of  Lynmonth  was  not  kept  out  of  her 
tnoney  until  the  "enormous  profits"  which  Shelley  sosanguincly 
expected  from  tho  publication  of  The  HUfory  af  Tuhitui  were 
realizwi.'  Even  at  this  romoteneaa  from  tho  end  of  tho  poor 
woman*s  earthly  cares  thf?  reader  of  this  piigo  may  well  repeat 
scriouslv  what  Mr,  Mui'Carthy  says  jp«tin)f1y :  for  manv  a  poor 
widow  has  been  bmiigbt  to  the  worklumno  by  her  Bimplicity  in 
taking  a  worthless  I'hequo  from  a  lodger,  who  ought  to  have 
paid  what  he  promised  to  give  bar — ready  money. 
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For  the  present  enough  has  been  said  of  Shelley's  reasons 
for  wishing  to  leave  North  Devon,  and  of  the  manner  of  his 
flight.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  far  Lady  Shelley 
is  justified  in  ascribing  the  poet's  abrupt  withdrawal  from 
Lynton  to  Tanyrallt,  ^together  to  '  the  restlessness  of  his 
disposition.' 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

"north  WALES  AND  THR  SRCXISD  misn  TRIP. 

William  A.  KTsdockg— Tbe  Trenuidoc  EmUakm(^nt  — Shelley's  ZvkI  for 
the  Peopla  i>f  Trcuiadoc — Uls  bi(;  SubvcrlpliuD  to  tku  Hiabankaieiit 
Fond — Tanyrallt  Lodgs — Shelley  in  London— Sussex  SclBshnnB — 
The  R«;oncilii»tii)n  with  Hogg — Mi*8  ITitchener  in  rMflgniCT  —  She  is 
baQi»hi>d  fiTim  'i'ercy'a  Lililo  Circle' — Brown  Demon  and  llennn- 
phntditical  lleitm  —  Shdley  in  Skinner  Streel  —  Claire  an  J  Mary  — 
Fuiny  IniUy's  inlprcourae  with  Shi-lVy—Th*  Worth  »ml  Worthlessneaa 
of  C'laiie'*  Evidence — SbeUey's  I'rodiffality — Bock  «t  T»njmIU  —  At 
Work  on  Qimwi  Mab~Al  Vk'ax  with  Xoighbuurs  —  Einbatikment 
AnnnyaDecfl*— Livelier  Delight  in  IlaiTiett — WheedUu^  Li-lter  lo  th« 
Bakuof  Norfolk  — TMiit  and  Dysix^psia—Thc  Hunuin  trouble— Shelley's 
C[intiil]utiDn  fur  their  Jlislief — The  uriinusLeeaon — Daniel  Ilill'i  libCTfttion 
from  PriwHi — Ilia  Arriviil  nt  TuiyniiU  Ixidgo — Tim  Tanyrallt  Myrtery 
— Sbelley'x  marrifiluu*  and  conflicliog  Stories — Exbibilion  of  tie  Ev»- 
dcDce  —  ImiuisitioD  and  Verdict --yiielley's  iKnotniiiioua  Position  —  lIis 
virtuoufl  Indi^atiuii  at  tho  'WorM's  Villany — His  undiinintidied  Conoem 
for  Liberty  and  Virtue  — Ilia  Withdnmal  from  "Wttlua  lo  In-Und  — 
He  haatenfl  fmm  Dublin  to  KiUamcy — Hogf^  in  Dobliti— The  Shelleys 
back  in  London. 

(4.) — TaNTRALLT,  CAnMARVOSSHlRH,  N.W. 

Ill  default  of  (lata,  by  which  their  courfic  could  be  traced 
precisclyj  1.he  histurina  ciin  only  nay  of  the  niovempnte  of  the 
fimr  adventurers  between  Ilfmcomhe  iiiid  Treiimdoc,  that  they 
ap{K--ar  to  have  arrived  at  the  lattt-r  plact!  without  greatly 
I'xcecding  the  time  that  would  bt  usually  »*jK'nt  by  tourists  in  a 
trip  from  North  Devon,  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  oriwunle 
from  Cardiff  to  Caruarvon.  Keaders  will  not  be  far  wrong  iu 
B»«uniing  that  on  the  day  of  AVillinm  Godwiu's  arrival  at 
LjTUUouth  fl8th  September,  181^),  his  young  friend  had  boon 
two  or  throG  days  at  Tremadoc.  Either  from  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  at  Tremadoc,  or  from  a  quJekly  following  day, 
Shelley  was  for  some  time  iu  a  Bcene  of  excitement  that  diverted 
his  mind  from  the  painful  circumntances  of  his  flight  from 
T^ynton.  In  September,  1812,  uu  unusually  high  tide  swept 
away  portions  of  the  breolcwater  and  embankment,  that  had 
been  raised  a  few  years  earlier  by  a  eonwderablc  hmdowner 
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of  the  neighbourhood  (William  A.  Madocks,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  All 
SouIb'  College,  Oxford,  and  Member  of  Porliamont)  for  the 
preservation  of  lands,  which  he  was  set  on  reclaiming  from  the 
sea.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  injur}'  to  tho  innwfticient 
works  was  a  flood  that,  sweeping  ncro&s  the  impcTf  eclly  reclaimed 
liinda,  inflicted  mnch  suffering  and  Iors  on  humble  tillers  and 
other  occupants  of  the  doil.  "Whether  the  flood  pmeeded,  or 
folloirc-d  Shelley's  arrival  at  Trcmadoc  by  a  few  days,  or  was 
prefiiiely  coincident  with  it,  doca  not  np]jear;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  results  of  the  calamity. 

Commiserating  the  poor  people,  driven  from  their  tencmento 
by  the  sea,  ho  aynipnthized  also  with  the  wealthier  sufferers. 
AppriNtching  Mr.  Madcicks,  seignior  of  Trcmadoc,  and  Mr. 
Williams  the  great  nuui's  agent,  with  appnipriute  uxpressions 
of  conoeni  fr)r  the  tnmhle  that  had  be fuUeu  thoni  and  their 
dependontSj  Shelley  explaineil  to  them  mare  mo,  that  ho  wa.s 
the  eldest  aoa  of  Mr.  Timothy  Shtdloy,  of  Field  PIa(»,  in  the 
oounly  of  Suflsex,  and  evi-ntuiil  inheritor  of  the  baronetcy  and 
broad  acres  of  his  grandfatlicr,  Sir  Bvii^he  tShelley.  At  present 
a  minor,  with  his  hands  tiod  as  the  hands  of  minors  ever  are, 
he  WBs  in  the  twcnty-iir»t  year  of  hi(4  intnonly ;  but  next 
August,  on  attaining  hit^  majority,  he  should  be  in  a  [Hjeiition 
to  contrihute  handsomely  to  the  fund  that  must  be  raised  to 
rofitoro  Trcmadoc  to  prosperity.  In  fact,  ho  spoke  to  tht  gen- 
ttemeii  oC  Treuiuduc  jiut  such  brave  word^  of  himt»clf,  ua  a  few 
nxmths  since  had  caused  honest  Jack  Lnwlc^8  to  write  of  him 
as  the  immediato  heir  to  ono  of  the  firut  fortunes  of  Knglund, 
and  a  young  gentleman  who  would  do  great  things  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Trcmadoc  gentry  were  caugbt 
by  the»e  promises  of  iisi<ititunce.  A  man  of  politics  and  affuint, 
a  Fellow  of  All  Soulfi,  and  a  studtint  of  human  nature,  Mr. 
Madock«  saw  the  young  man's  enthusiasm  wns  sincere,  and 
knew  ju*t  enough  of  hia  history  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  the  young  gentleman,  at  his  own  valuation.  It  wa-'^  not 
for  Mj.  Madocks  to  cross-examine  the  young  gentleman  who 
spoke  so  frankly  of  lii-*  parculafjo  and  prospects.  In  truth, 
tiiere  was  nothing  in  Shelley's  talk  to  move  cither  Mr.  Madocks, 
or  his  local  agent  (Mr.  William*),  to  suspicion.  Young  gentle- 
men often  come  Into  easy  circumstanccH  on  coming  of  age,  even 
though  they  miut  wait  for  their  futbor's  cstatoa.    Sir  Byssho 
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Shelley  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  wealthiest  commoner 
of  his  count}".  The  whole  House  of  Commons  knew  the  Member 
for  New  Shoreham  would,  in  the  usual  wurso  of  things,  succeed 
to  great  wealth.  What  more  natural  than  for  the  eldest  son 
of  so  considerable  a  squire,  the  grandson  of  so  wealthy  u 
baronet,  to  step  into  money  on  the  attainment  of  his  majority? 

By  the  elders  of  Tremadoc  a  scheme,  that  showed  exeellently 
on  paper,  was  dc^vised  for  the  future  security  and  welfare  of 
the  town.  The  old  breakwater  and  embankment  having  proved 
ineffectual  for  the  protection  of  the  impericctly  reclaimed  6ve 
tboumnd  oeres  of  land,  it  was  determined  to  build  a  stronger 
and  more  imposing  embankment,  and  make  on  its  top  u  coach- 
road,  thatf  uniting  two  Welsh  countie-s,  would  be  advuntageouB 
to  Kngland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Wales,  by  shortening'  the 
journey  from  Dubliu  to  Bath  and  London.  There  being  no 
question  with  the  projectors  respecting  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
if  it  could  bo  duly  guiirdcd  from  the  salt-water,  it  woa  esti- 
matexl  tJiat  the  four  or  five  thouMmd  acres  of  rcclaimable  soil 
would  soon  yield  a  rental  of  from  8000/.  to  10,000/.  a-ycor. 
These  advantages  would  result  from  aa  embankment,  made  at 
an  cstimatod  cost  of  ^0,000/. 

To  pnictical  critics  it  may  appear  that,  unless  this  scheme 
were  uot  bused  ou  misconception,  the  owners  of  the  recluiinable 
land  must  have  been  stniug<.'ly  neglectful  of  their  interests.  To 
the  itaiuu  critius  it  may  feeni  that,  us  the  embaukmeut  would 
yield  a  revenue  of  from  8000/.  to  10,000/.  a-yeur  to  thii  owners 
of  the  land,  they  wore  the  persons  to  provide  the  20,000/.  To 
the  Tremadoc  ciders,  however,  it  a]>poarcd  only  reasonable  that 
the  capital,  to  be  so  expended  for  the  enrichmottt  of  these  land- 
owners, should  be  provided  by  all  persons  of  the  general  public, 
wishing  welt  to  Tremadoc  and  the  ITuited  Kingdom,  of  which 
Tremadoc  was  part.  It  does  not  appear  what  interest,  or 
whether  any  interest,  was  to  be  paid  for  money  advanced  by 
subscribers.  From  the  way  in  which  she  commends  Shelley 
ff>r  the  largeness  of  his  subscription,  it  is  obvious  Lady  Shelley 
regards  the  moneys  proffered  by  subscribers  as  differing  in  no 
Tospcct  from  moneys  given  to  a  benevolent  enterprise. 

Shclloy  thought  that  the  landowners,  who  would  be  so 
greatly  benefited  by  the  embautment,  should  bo  invited  to  sub- 
Bcribo  liberally.  Acting  on  this  view,  the  impetuous  minor 
assailed  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentrj*  with  personal  ca- 
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for  money,  for  the  good  cause ; — cntrcatie*  he  could 
make  irith  a  good  grace,  since,  to  Hot  richer  folk  a  good 
example,  he  had  headed  the  sahscriptton  list  'with  a  donation' 
(mys  Lady  SheUey)  'of  500A,  though  hia  means,  as  the  render 
has  Bocn,  vere  small.'  It  wrr,  doubtless,  understood  by  Messrs. 
Madocks  and  Willinms.  that  the  young  gentleman  should  not 
b«  asked  to  pay  anything  for  this  Hjtiritod  stmke  of  his  pen, 
until  he  should  have  cnterred  on  tho  financial  plenitude,  that 
would  fi->now  the  ottuinrocnt  of  his  mnjority.  At  tho  some  time 
tho  cuthusinstic  youth  undertook  to  gather  subscriptions  in  hia 
natiTe  county,  and  more  espccizdly  from  his  friend,  the  l)uke 
of  Norfolk. 

Seeing  how  set  Shelley  was  on  furthering  the  interests  of 
Trcmadoc,  it  was  only  natural  forMr.  Marluckii  (o  have  pleasure 
in  letting  his  yonng  friend  a  eerfuin  furnisliwl  cottage  at  Tany- 
rulit.  Culled  a  cottage,  Tiinymllt  T.mlgu  dilferod  greatly  from 
the  tenement  in  which  tho  adventurers  had  boon  lodging  at 
LjTiton.  A  cottage  of  gentility,  with  a  billiard-room  and 
circumambient  lawns,  this  lodge  almost  justified  Shelley  in 
writing  of  it  to  Ilogg,  as  'a  cottage  extensive  and  tasty 
enough  for  the  villa  of  an  Italian  Prince.'  Good  taste,  of  course, 
forbade  the  Ijord  of  Trtnnadoc  to  name  a  rent  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  tenant  who.  bi^idea  being  a  gentleman  of  quality, 
would  soon  be  in  easy  cii-cumstuuccs.  Even  Shelley  thought 
the  rent  *  large,  but,'  as  he  wrote  with  winning  eanduur  to 
Hogg,  *  it  is  an  object  with  us  that  thny  allow  it  to  remain 
unpaid  till  I  am  of  age.'  The  placo  was  worth  the  doferrt>d 
rent ;  and  the  landlord  lived  it-ith  bis  tenant  on  tho  friendliest 
terms;  speaking  to  him  confidentially  of  the  descent  of 
Madockws,  of  Tremadoc,  from  Prince  Madoc,  and  doubtless 
listening  with  proper  interest  to  bis  youthful  tenant's  stories  of 
the  Shidleys  of  olden  time,  and  the  ancient  snuke  of  the  Field 
Place  gardens.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Modocks  and  Miss 
AVestbrook  became  fast  friend>i,  after  the  wont  of  gentlowomon, 
who  conceive  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  very  intimate  with 
one  another. 

Shelley  had  done  well  for  himself  and  his  attendant  gentle- 
women  in  migrating  from  North  Devon  to  Carnarvonshire,  and 
throwing  himself  so  impetuously  into  the  emlwuikmeut  busine«s. 
At  Tonyrallt  ho  and  they  lived  (pleoiiantly  for  awhile)  with  tho 
best  peoplo  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  enjoyed  the  change  of 
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scene  and  society  all  the  more,  because  iii  prc-railway  days 
TrcmudtM:  was  tuo  far  a  call  from  L^'ut^n,  for  tbein  to  fear  llie 
talk  of  the  Lynnioutli  tattltTs  would  cume  to  thu  earn  uf  the 
quality  round  about  Tariyrallt.  But  an  altogL-tbvr  wroug  view 
is  takeu  of  the  position  by  readernt,  who  quoetion  the  genuine- 
ntas  of  Shellcy'a  affection  for  Trfmadoc.  or  suspect  him  ol 
entertaining  his  new  triendfl  with  hopes  he  intended  to  dis- 
appoint. For  the  moment  he  was  quite  as  earnest  fi>r  the  new 
breiikwaier  as  a  few  roontha  before  be  had  been  for  Catholic 
Emuneipalion.  He  bud  been  for  ko  long  a  time  looking  to  the 
attainment  of  hU  majority  an  a  point  of  hi«  existence,  when  he 
should  be  able  to  make  better  terms  with  his  father,  or  raise 
money  at  a  conii>arativcly  oas}-  rate  on  his  expectations,  that 
he  wa«  quite  honest  in  spcaldng  of  his  coming  of  ago,  as  a 
time  when  he  should  be  nble  to  give  500/.  to  the  Treniadoc 
embankment,  and  pay  the  deferred  rent  for  TanyraUt  Lodge. 
The  impetuDUH  and  imaginative  young  man  bad  fairly  talked 
himiielf  into  conceiving,  that  to  raise  a  handsome  Mim  for  the 
embankment  fund  he  had  only  to  carry  the  subscription  list  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  other  friends  in  Sussex. 


(6.) — Losix)K :  St.  J-imes's  Coffee-house. 
Soon  (say  ten  days  or  a  fortnight)  after  taking  possession  of 
the  Taiiyrallt  Lf)dge,  Shelley  went  to  London  with  the  ladies  of 
his  party.  Tlio  authorilipH  are  at  variance  n^specting  the  objects, 
incidents,  or  duration  of  this  visit.  ITogg,  who  knew  nothing  of 
Rheih'V*"  frequent  visits  to  Godwin  during  this  period,  wems  to 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  Shelley's  first  act,  after 
coming  to  town,  was  to  seek  him  out :  whereas  the  interview  of 
reconciliation  did  not  take  place  till  the  poet  had  been  at  least 
four  weeks  in  town.  Working  on  Hogg's  nnsconoeption,  and  his 
own  crrone«)U8  assumption  that  fihelley  mast  have  left  London 
for  Tanynillt  on  Thursday,  I2th  Noveinlier,  because,  on  the 
pronouH  Saturday,  he  intended  doing  6o,  Mr.  Denis  Florence 
MacCarthy  concludes  that  Nhelley's  '  brief  visit '  to  town  '  lasted 
little  more  than  a  woek,'  and  that  Hogg  dined  with  the  IShelleys 
only  on  one  occasion  during  the  visit ;  whereas  the  visit  cs- 
ccctied  six  weeks  by  a  Bingle  day,  and  H<Jgg  dined  twice  with 
the  Shelleys  at  the  St  James's  Coffee-house.  With  respect  to 
(he  length  of  the  stay  in  London,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  wTong 
only  by  a  siiigle  day.     Lady  Shelley,  of  course,  make*  scverul 
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mistakes  about  Ihe  business.  (I)  S[>eaktiig  of  Sbdley'ti  exer- 
tiuas  for  tbc  Tremudoc  cmbaakineut,  she  suys. '  Uut  he  did  not 
allow  his  zeal  to  stop  pvon  here ;  for,  Qccoiiipanied  by  his  wife, 
he  hun-iod  up  to  l^mdoti  to  obtain  further  succour.'  He  was 
accompunicd  by  Miss  Hitcheiier  and  Miss  Westbrook.  as  well 
as  his  wife :  and  ho  wt^nt  to  town  uu  uthtT  ituiT.tcr»  beHidt'tt  ihe 
Tremadoc  cmlMinknietit.  {2)  Speaking  of  the  [xii-t'o  iiiloit;oursu 
with  the  author  of  Pu/ifiertt  Jmtief,  l^udy  Shelley  aays  '  iJuriuf; 
his  ^isit  to  Loudon,  Shelley  made  Ihe  jHrmoiial  acquaiiitanco  of 
Godwin,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  time ;'  whereas  it  is  certain 
that,  though  calling  frequently  on  Godwin  and  bt*comiiig  very 
intimate  with  the  Skiouer  Street  family,  Shelley  slept  ut  the 
St.  Jumes's  Coifee-houBe.  (3)  Speaking  of  8hellej''»  iutercourse 
with  Fanny  Imlay,  Lady  Shelley  culls  her  Fanuy  Godwin,  wiya 
i^c  was  '  the  philu»opher'a  daughter,*  and  add8  in  a  note  that. 
'  Fanuy  Godwin  wa»  the  only  Btsler  of  Shylloy's  second  wife ;' 
whereas  Mary  Wollslyuecnift's  illegitimate  daughter,  by  Gilbert 
Imlay,  had  no  right  to  Godwin's  surname,  was  not  the  philo- 
wjpherV  daughter,  and  waa  only  the  illegitimate  uterine  siRter 
of  Shelley's  second  wife.  It  is  curious  to  obsi-rve  how,  wbiUt 
pQiihing  poor  Claire  out  of  all  sisterly  relation  to  Shelley's 
NMond  wife,  wkone  ftiater-by-aflinity  she  unquestionably  was, 
Lady  Shelley  affiliate  Miiry  Wollstonocraft's  illegitimate  child 
on  William  Godwin,  and  promotes  her  to  the  dignity  of  being 
wholo-sister  of  Shelley's  second  wifo.  (4)  Speaking  of  Fanny's 
death,  Lady  Shelley  says  the  poor  girl  'died  early  in  1S16.' 
Ijfldy  .Shelley  is  doubly  wrong  in  these  few  words ;  for  Fanny 
did  not  die  in  1815,  nor  did  she  die  early  in  any  year.  She 
killed  hewelf  on  9th  October,  1816. 

Hurrying  up  to  London  (to  use  I^ady  Shelley's  expression) 
Shelley  took  rooms  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  and  whilst 
in  toiien  atr^romplirthcd  scvorol  objects  that  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  his  trip  to  the  capital,  as  his  avowed  purpose  of  winning 
sabsorihers  to  the  Tremadoc  embankment.  Ho  left  Lynton  with 
the  intention  of  being  in  Ijondon  in  a  fortnight.  Set  on  making 
Godwin's  personal  acquaintance,  he  also  wished  for  recimctlement 
to  Hogg.  From  the  fact  that  he  was  a  month  in  tonni  before 
seeking  him  out,  it  may  not  be  inferrixl  (but  tbrt  poet's  desire 
for  intercourse  with  his  collegti  friend  was  a  feeblt:  inclination. 
Shelley  knew  enough  of  the  lawyers  and  ibeir  haunts  to  be 
aware  that  he  should  bo  only  wasting  his  time  in  hunting  for 
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Hogg,  before  the  barristers  and  5tudccta  of  die  Four  Inns  bnd 
returned  to  tavra  for  M.iebaelnia8  Term.     He  biid  good  mi»)u 
to  think  that  Hogg,  a  niau  uf  rurul  birth  and  nurture,  would 
be  iilaugblermg  pheusouto  till  the  end  of  the  Ixiug  Vacation. 
Arriving  in  London  on  Sunday,  -tlh  October,  1812,  Shelley  lost 
no  time  in  going  to  Skinner  Street,  because  he  knew  Godwin 
M'ould  bo  there.     "V^'hilst  going,  almost  doily  for  several  week*, 
to  Skinner  Street,  he  kept  away  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  till 
he  could  hope  to  find  Uogg  In  one  of  them.     On  the  opening 
of  the  31iehaelmas  Term   he  hastened  to  the  Inns,  discovered 
his  old  friend's  lodgings,  and  ru»hed  in  upon  him  at  night,  in 
the  manner  already  set  forth  in  these  pages.    As  Hogg  *  re- 
turned from  the  country  at  the  end  o£  October,  1812'  (rfcfe 
Hogg's  Life,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  1G5),  Shelley  might  have  found  bis  old 
friend  a  day  or  too  wirlior ;  but  ho  was  right  in  thinking  he 
would  waste  hU  time  and  pains  in  hunting  for  him  much  sooner. 
For  any  good  he  could  do  tlie  projeetora  of  the  embankment 
Shelley  might  ant  well  have  stayed  at  Tanyrallt.     In  promising 
to  do  much  for  them  he  had  '  talked  tr»o  fast,' — a  fault  of  which 
youthful  and  impetuoiui  persons  of  both  sexes  are  often  guilty  ; 
and  in  due  course  he  was  punished  for  his  fast  tatk  by  the 
annoyance  that  camo  to  him  from  the  pressure,  put  upon  him  to 
<fo  something  in  fulfilment  of  his  bravo  words.      From  one  of 
his  letters  it  seems  that  he  made  some  faint  attempts  to  get  sub- 
scribers to  the  embankment  fund  in  Sussex.      Possibly  he  wrote 
to  his  uncle  Pilfold  and  Mr.  Medwin  on  the  subject.;  but  it  is 
certain  he  received  neither  from  them  uor  any  one  else  in  the 
county  any  assistance  for  the  groat  scheme.     'I  see,*  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Williams  of  Tromadoc  from  the  St.  Jameses  CofFee-housc  on 
7th  November,  I81'2,  'no  hope  of  effecting,  on  my  part,  any 
grand  or  decisive  scheme  until  the  expiration  of  my  minority/ 
— words  comirally  indicative  of  the  grand  and  deoisivo  things 
he  had  promised  to  do  for  Trcmadoc,  as  soon  as  he  should  come 
of  age.     In  Sussex  he  mot  with  no  encouragement.    The  cold 
and  unsjTiipathetic  animals  of  his  native  shire  cared  only  for 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.     But  his  fervid  hopes,  ardent 
desires,  and  unremitting  personal  exertions,  were  all  engaged 
for  the  great  eaust^  of  the  Tremadoc  embankment,  'which  he 
would  dest-rt  but  with  his  life' : — a  dcclarntion  not  unworthy 
of  Mr.  Micawbcr  in  his  happiest  moments. 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  Shelley  had  not  seen,  nor  does  he 
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nppear  to  hare  writUMt  to,  his  particular  friend,  the  Diibo  of 
Norfolk,  on  the  enterprise  for  benefiting  owners  of  property  in 
mud  neur  Tremadoc;  for  lie  says  in  the  epislle,  '  The  I)uke  of 
Norfolk  hu8  juat  retiimetl  to  Ijondtm.  I  bIuiII  call  np(jn  him 
this  morninp,  and  shall  ^re  no  paina  in  engaging  his  interest, 
ur  perhaps  his  better  feelings,  in  our  and  our  country's  cause.' 
If  Shelley  talked  to  the  Duko  of  the  Tremndoc  embankment  in 
the  style  in  which  he  wrote  about  it  to  the  Welsh  agent,  his 
Grace  of  Norfolk  mu»t  have  found  it  difficult  to  refrain  from 
bughing  outright  al  the  youngster. 

Though  it  is  nuestionuble  whether  Shelley  jounicycd  from 
Tanyntllt  to  T-omlon  with  a  clear  purpose  of  dismissing  Miss 
Xfitchencr  from  his  little  circle,  l>efuro  he  should  reliini  to  the 
l*rincipaliiy,  there  arc  grounds  for  a  strong  opinion  that  be  did 
not  travel  with  Portia  from  LjTiton  to  Tremadoc,  without  dis- 
covering she  was  by  no  means  the  angelic  person  he  had  for- 
merly imagined  her.  At  LjTiton,  where  she  was  mistaken  for 
a  foreigner,  whilst  climbing  the  cliffs  with  her  I'ci-cy,  this  tull, 
thin,  rather  bony,  Houicwhat  masuuline,  slighlly  bearded,  per- 
ceptibly mouBtached,  all  too  swarthy,  far  too  lotiuaeious  young 
WDDUiu  had  for  some  time  retained  her  power  over  Shelley,  and 
even  given  promise  of  drawing  Harriett  under  her  sway  : — facts 
that  did  not  Koftvn  Miss  Wealbrook  to  the  brown-eyed  and 
brown-skinned  intruder.  Before  they  stole  away  from  Lyntou, 
Portia  and  Eliza  were  at  war,  more  often  open  than  covert, 
with  one  another.     Touring  under  the  most  favounible  circuiu- 

,ix&  is  ncco&sitrily  attended  with  conditions  likely  to  try  the 

ipers  of  imperfectly  congenial  fellow-travellers ;  and  the 
journey  of  the  four  adventurers  from  North  Pevon  to  North 
"Wales  cannot  have  disposed  the  ladiew-al-war  to  think  less 
bittcrlv  of  each  other.  AVbilst  the  schoolmistreds  thought  Klim 
no  worthy  member  of  'Percy's  little  circle.'  the  gentlewoman, 
whose  papa  belonged  to  the  highest  grade  of  licenced  victuallers, 
thought  any  circle  too  good  for  the  talkative  woman,  whose 
father  kept  a  ct'mmon  ale-house.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  in  London,  if  not  at  Tanyrallt,  Shelley  decided  to  banish 
Portia  from  his  little  circle  for  ever. 

On  receiving  this  sentence  of  extrusion,  Portia  turned  upon 
her  poet  with  a  demand  for  pecuniar}'  compensuiion.  Wanting, 
though  it  must  be  dochired,  in  the  delicacy  and  highminded- 
neWj  appropriate  to  an  incomparable  Portia,  this  demand  by  a 
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provincial  innkceper'a  duuglitor  was  not  uiircusuuable.  The 
dcmaii'lunt's  caKC  was  tliU : — 'When  you  crossed  my  path  I 
hod  the  rv6pt!ct  of  uiy  neighboura,  and  a  scliool  by  nhich 
I  toado  a  decent  livelibood,  botK  o{  which  valnable  ibmgs  I 
surrendered  ut  your  earnest  Gntr<*iity  that  I  would  come  to 
you  and  live  with  you  /or  cwr.  I  did  not  force  mywlf  on 
you.  On  Iho  contrary,  I  decliued  your  pressing  iDvitaliomi 
to  come  to  vou  in  Ireland.  lu^teud  of  ha«teuing  to  you  in 
Wa!e«,  I  asked  you  to  cowo  to  me  at  Ilurstpierpoiut,  I  should 
not  huvo  joined  you  in  North  Devon,  bad  you  not  persuaded  me 
you  could  never  be  happy  witbout  me.  A  few  luontbs  of  it  bare 
suffice<l  to  make  you  weary  of  my  company ;  and  now  you  have 
bad  nil  the  amuwment  I  am  capable  of  affording  you,  you  tdl 
mc  to  be  off.  At  least,  you  should  help  me  to  place  myself  in  as 
good  0  position  as  the  one  I  surrendered  at  your  request  and  for 
your  pleasure."  Shelley  could  not  deny  there  was  justice  in  the 
domund-  To  be  quit  of  her  wilboul.  further  quarrelling,  he  pro- 
mised to  make  her  an  allowance.  What  he  engaged  lo  give  in 
qaurlerly  pajinonts  does  not  nppear;  but  be  may  be  as.<iumed 
to  have  promised  her  fortj*  or  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This  matter 
having  iK'en  settled,  it  was  arranged  that  Miss  JLtchencr  should 
spend  Sunday,  loth  November,  1812,  with  the  trio — dining  with 
them  at  the  St.  James's  CofTee-liouse,  and  bidding  tbetii  farewell 
for  ever,  at  the  close  of  the  ovening. 

Culling  on  the  morning  of  ibat  same  Sunday  at  the  St. 
Jiuncs's  Coffee-house  to  see  his  friends,  Hogg  was  pressed  to  be 
the  Hfth  person  at  the  farewell  dinner.  Shelley  being  precluded 
from  walking  with  him  by  some  Bjxtcial  engagement,  and 
Harriett  being  a  sufferer  from  hcndachc,  that  made  her  other 
than  the  bright  and  blooming  Harriett  with  whom  ba  had  dined 
at  the  Kunie  hotel  u  few  days  earlier,  Hogg  was  on  this  ocoa- 
sioii  induced  to  attend  Klixu  and  Portia  for  a  promenade  in. 
the  jiarks  before  dinner.  Nothing  droller  t^n  be  found  in 
Hogg's  book  than  his  account  of  his  walk  in  the  parks  with  the 
brown  demon  (Miss  Uitchcner)  on  his  right  arm,  and  the  black 
diaiuond  (Miss  Westbrook)  on  his  left.  Moring  between  the 
belligerent  women,  Hogg  had  reason  to  admire  the  tone  of 
haughty  contempt  with  which  the  Black  Diamond  tossed  Her 
insults  at  the  Brown  Demon,  and  the  lueek  contumacy  with 
ivbich  Miss  Uitchcner  rstui'ued  her  enemy's  tire.  For  awhile 
the  fighting  was  sharp;  but  in  little  more  than  half-an-hour 
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tfceTOitory  was  with  tbc  Bniwii  Dc-mon,  whoso  galling  tneokncss 
ikad  poiMnous  malice  fairly  eiloncod  her  iitsoleut  foe,  The 
Black  HinmoiKl  luniing  sulky  atid  xilent,  Hogg  gave  hifi  ear  far 
the  reet  of  Urn  walk  to  the  lirowii  Demon,  who  poui-etl  from  hor 
bearded  lips  the  filrcam  of  gentle  eloquence  that  uffordod  him 
new  rirwH  on  tbv  rights  of  women. 

On  their  return  from  this  pleaxant  'airing  '  in  the  parks,  as 
they  were  crossing  the  thri»hoMof  the  St.  JumeVe  Coitee-houHe, 
^^kliss  KlixA  'W(>6lbn:>ok  said  viuiouKly  to  Hogg,  '  How  could  you 
^Hulk  to  that  nasty  eruaturc  so  much  ?  How  could  you  pennit 
^Ber  to  prutc  so  long  to  you?  Why  did  you  cocourago  herP 
^^larrictt  will  be  seriously  displeased  with  you,  I  assure  you ;  the 
I      will  be  very  angry  ! ' 

I  True  to  hermiwioD,  Portia  strove  to  illuminate  Percy '« little 

I  circle  to  the  hut  moment  o(  her  connexion  with  it.  Hogg 
L  bappeuing  to  refer  to  the  righUt  of  the  gentler  sex.  Mis* 
^^Hitchciivr  reopened  her  parable  after  tea  and  discoursed  elo- 
p^nently  on  the  bigb  theme,  even  1o  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
n(  tbc  hackney-coach,  which  hnd  been  summoned  to  remove 
r  from  her  auditor*  for  over.  Whilst  the  lady  wa«  delivprinjj; 
.is  final  oration,  Percy  quilted  his  chair,  and  taking  up  n 
ition  before  her  dnsk-in  the  musical  utterances  of  her 
wisdom  with  u  comicjil  show  of  upprovnl. 

If  Shelley  softened  to  I'ortia  at  the  moment  of  pnrting,  the 

wrakncfls  was  transient ;  for  he  soon  learnt  to  speak  us  well  as 

her  with  a  rcsrnlmpnl  tliat  might  almost  ht^  styled 

Aa  the  hour  opproncbed  for  the  first  of  thc(iuiirUTly 

rmen(«  he  rose  to  rage  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  hateful 

tiire. 

"Hie  Brown  Demon.'  bo  wrote  to  Uogg  from  Tanyrallt  on  3rd 
Deennber.  1812.  'm  we  <i»U  onr  I*te  tormentor  nut!  BcliooIniislpeM. 

ma«t  rvoeire  tier  »ti|:«ii(l Sh«  is  nii  Artful,  siijwrfinal,  uxly,  tier* 

jnapkrcKlitiml  U':iHt  of  a  womso.  aud  my  asu^uiBhiiicut  ttt  my  futility, 
iconmntfnry.  stid  bad  tAsle.  was  never  so  gnat,  ne  after  living  four 
with  Imt  aa  an  imnate.     Wlint  would  Hvll  l>e,  went  kucIi  » 
anuQ  in  Ueivcn  ? ' 


'  TffrmaphrfkUtical  Ixnnt  of  a   Koman.*'     Surely   these  are 

ply  strong  words  for  a  chivalric  gentleman  Ut  apply  to  u 

whatever  her  failings  may  have  been! 

Whatever  disappointments  Shelley  encountered  during  thi* 

r«ojonm  in  London,  none  of  them  can  have  come  to  him  from  hi^i 

VOt.  II.  K 
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tteetmpnC  in  Skinner  Street.  Welcomed  by  G-odwin  with  open 
arms.  Sheller  entered  at  onco  on  personal  relations  with  the 
philosopher,  that  accorded  in  ever}-  particular  with  tlie  rela- 
txms  they  had  maintained  towards  one  another  by  written  words. 
Coming  ID  the  ominrnt  man  of  letters  for  sympathy,  counsel,  and 
instmctton,  Shelley  received  what  he  sought.  .So  much  piti- 
fully  imobbi^h  stuff  has  been  written  about  the  iiitercourso  of 
William  Oodwia  and  Shelley,  as  though  the  author  of  Po/itirst 
Jmttier  was  greatly  honoured  and  his  dwelling  glorifi»l  by  the 
visits  of  the  heir  to  a  Sunex  baronetcy,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  relatiun  which  Godwin  condeareiided 
to  hold  towards  Shelley,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  Shelley 
ms  rMWonahly  proud  to  fitand  in  towards  Godwin.  The  position 
of  Godwin  towards  Shelley  wtw  that  nf  a  teacher,  patron,  bene- 
factor.  The  poMiion  of  Shelley  towardi  Godwin  was  that  of  a 
pitptl  and  worshiper.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that  each 
of  the  K-hohin  occupied  his  respective  position  gracffuUy.  till 
one  of  them  was  gruilty  of  perhaps  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
dome«tto  trcMon  recorded  in  the  annals  of  men  of  letters. 
Whilst  Godwin's  condeaoeiuioo  and  kindness  to  bis  youthful 
prvt/^  had  no  tincture  of  arrogance,  Shelley's  acknowledgments 
of  his  tenchcr's  kindneas  were  rendered  in  terms  of  generous 
homage  and  grateful  devoiinn. 

At  the  same  time  Godwin's  house  was  open  at  all  hours  to 
Shelley,  tet  it  be  obswved  <for  the  serrility  of  certain  writers 
roquirrs  ibc  clear  statement  of  a  matter  about  which  good  taste 
wtMilil  mlbcr  be  Kilent)  that,  though  the  Godwins  werv"  for  from 
prosperous,  the  Skinner'Street  household  was  a  family  no  nuin 
of  culture  and  sensibility  could  enter  without  feeling  himself  in 
the  home  of  genllc  people.  If  Godwin  l<Niked  like  a  Dissenting 
minister,  and  showed  signs  of  his  lowly  origin,  to  look  into  his 
eyes  and  to  listen  to  his  speech  w«s  to  recognija-  a  man  of  un- 
usual intellect.  A  woman  of  gentle  birth  and  liteniry  achieve- 
ments, Mrs.  Godwin,  somewhat  too  stout  for  elegance  but  none 
too  massive  for  matronly  dignity*,  was  a  bright,  olerer,  vi\-acioas. 
charming  woman  in  societA',  though  she  had  a  £anlty  temper. 
PoaneMing  no  facial  bettuty  apart  from  the  agreeable  expression 
of  her  countenance,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  (Fanny 
Imlay)  had  the  voice,  carriage,  and  air  of  on  flsrrceable  and  well- 
mannered  young  gentlewoman.  Charles  Ctairmont  woa  at 
Edinburgh  when  Shelley  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  tho 
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Sunner-Street  Godwins ;  bat  had  tho  old  Cliarterhouse  boy,  of 
omnely  face  and  quick  brain,  been  ut  home  in  tho  October  and 
November  of  1812,  Shelley  would  have  met  a  young  man, 
qualified  by  nature  and  traiuing  fur  an  honourablo  career. 
Godwin's  son  by  his  Bccond  wife  was  a  promising  little  MIuw. 
The  fifteen^yeors-old  damsels,  Clnire  ami  Mary,  were  already 
mtiig  into  possession  of  the  wit  and  personal  altroctivcncea  that 
lingnished  them  a  few  years  later.  jJIuiuIy  dependent  thouj<h 
ly  were  for  their  fo*jd  and  raiment  and  pleiwuree  on  the  shop, 
which  Uieyhad  their  home,  the  mwubcru  of  this  curiously 
oomposHl  family  might  be  rated  n'ith  the  bourgeoisie  from  one 
point  of  view  :  but  in  manner,  taste,  touc,  intellectual  interests 
and  aspirations,  they  were  as  much  gentle  people  a^  Shelley's 
more  fortunate  relatives. 

Beyond  thinking  them  a  pair  of  bright  and  wineonie  children, 
hclley  in  the  autmun  of  1812  docs  not  seem  to  have  taken  much 
tice  of  Claire  and  Mary;  but  the  cWdcnce  is  abundant  that 
e  was  no  Icsh  strongly  than  agreeably  interested  in  Fanny 
Imlay.  Being  thus  interested  in  her,  il  wot;  a  matter  of  couriie 
with  Shelley  to  presa  her  to  correspond  with  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  her  mure  intimately,  ami  euutrihute  to  tbo  dc- 
Tf^lopment  of  her  intellectual  aud  mortd  nature.  Probably  he 
invited  her  to  a  correspondence,  in  the  hope  that  her  letters 
woidd  prove  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  diverting  letlera 
ho  had  for  ito  many  muuthit  received  from  the  Brown  Demon, 
whose  longvttl  epi»tlen  for  the  future  would  bo  a  mere  aclmow> 
kdgment  of  her  quarterly  stipend,  should  it  ever  be  paid  to 
her.  Inatead  of  accepting  this  invitation  with  alacrit}',  i''anny 
Imlay  demurred  to  the  proposal  on  considerations  of  propriety. 
e  would  have  accepted  ttuch  an  iuvilution  from  ITarriett  with 
ee,  but  hesitated  to  enter  on  a  wntimental  eorre«pondeiice 
with  Ilarriett's  husband  ;  the  hesitation  being  due  to  acruples, 
that  would  not  hare  troubled  her,  had  she  been  educated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theories  and  propoaals  of  her  mother's  RighU 
of  Woman.  These  acruplca  were  not  tho  leaa  influcntinl  with 
'anny  in  December  of  1812,  hecauao  she  had  good  reason  to 
ink  that  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  after  enjoying  the  free  run 
of  the  Skinner-Strcct  house  during  their  stay  in  town,  showed 
her  father  and  mother  scant  courtesy  in  returning  to  Wales, 
without  bidding  them  good-bye. 

Notwithstanding  his  prucUec  of  asking  young  women  to  cor- 
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rmpoiid  vith  him,  SbcUey  would  scarcely  have  asked  Fanny 
write  to  him,  without  feeling  an  interest  in  her.  Jior  is  it 
probable  that  he  made  the  request,  without  thinking  hr  had 
rendered  hinuvU  an  object  uf  bvr  frieudly  regard.  Instead  of 
indicating  indifference,  the  hesitancy'  she  displayed  in  acecding 
to  his  entreaty  niay  bo  regarded  as  cridenco,  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  feeling  too  warmly  for  (he  young  man,  who  after 
throwing  himself  on  her  funily  for  sympttthy  and  encial  di-^ 
veraion,  had  gone  away  from  them  so  lightly.  Uer  roscntmenf 
of  his  neglect  to  rrtider  her  family  (he  courtesy  of  a  fonnal'J 
adieu,  may  also  be  taken  as  evidence  that  she  was  interested  it 
him. 

It  is  no  new  story  that  just  four  years  after  Shelley 
her  acquaintance,  Fanny  killed  herself  at  Swansea.     II  is  nc 
new  story  that  CIniro  was  of  opinion  that  Fnnny  so  destroyed 
herself,  from  Io\-o  of  Shelley.     Field  Place  i*  sure  that  Claire 
never  really  believed  any  such  thing,  but  was  only  fibbing  inj 
her  usual  wicked  way,  when  she  uttered  the  rtory.     It  is  curioual 
to  observe,  how  in  the  opinion  of  Field  Place,  Claire  w  by  tnms' 
a  linr  and  a  witnesH  of  the  highest  credibilily.      ^\'hen  nbesays 
anything  that  fita-in  with  the  hiographicjiJ  romance,  which  is  toi 
be  suhsiituied  for  Shelley's  true  history,  she  is  a  virtuous  wit*] 
nesH  ;   but  when  she  utters  anything  at  discnixl  with  the  6c* 
titiouft  narrative,  she  becomea  a  niiraelc  of  mendacity.     When 
she  writes,  or  eecms  to  bave  written,  that  she  took  Shelley  and 
MarvagainJit  their  will  from  London  to  Geneva;  took  them  there  j 
without  letting  tlu'm  know  she  wok  Byron's  mistress;  and,  living 
with  therri  there,  in  the  ea|)acity  of  Byron's  mistress,  managed 
matlern  m  cleverly  that  they  had  no  susiiieion  of  her  intimacyj 
with  Byron — statements  so  preposterous  that  they  are  not  to] 
bo  believed  on  any  conceivable  evidenco— she  is  declared  a  wil-l 
ness  of  the  highest  credibility ;  and  Mr.  Froudc  is  told-off  to  ■ 
declare  the  preposleryus  statements  must  be  true,  because  Claire  j 
made  them  in  a  withht-hl  document.     Un  the  other  hand,  when 
thi»  exeiiipliiry  witness  makes  Ihe  quite  credible  statement,  that 
Fanny  committed  suicide  for  love  of  Shelky,  she  is  declared  a 
mendacious  witness,  and  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  instructed  to  write 
in  William  Oodicin  ;  his  Friend*  and  Contemporaries  ;'  ■ 

'  The  tbeniy,  which  ow-es  its  origia  to  Miss  Clairnionl,  Uiat  Fanny 
•wttf  iu  low;  with  tihdioy,  and  that  hia  flight  with  her  sister  prumpteit 
solt-destmction,  is   one   above  all  others  absolntelv  groundless.      To 
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'  ShellpT,  na  to  Mart*,  ehe  was  an  attached  eieter  •  nhe  was  nevef  iu  lova 
with  liim,  either  Wore  or  aft«r  her  &ii<t«r*a  flight.' 

How  can  Mr.  Krgan  Paul  be  jiiRtificd  in  making  this  sweep- 
ing stuteiiicntP  He  does  uot  offer  evidence,  and  can  have  no 
sufficient  evidence,  in  support  of  the  comprcbonsive  ii.s.sei-tion. 
At  beiit  tm  titat«meut  L-un  be  notbing  more  tban  Mm  Shelley's 
Mni6(IeDt  opinion,  tbat.  ber  sister  was  ityver  in  love  with  Shelley. 
WhicJj  of  the  two,  Mary  or  Claire,  was  the  mun*  likely  to  know 
f hp  truth  ?  Muiy,  who,  after  her  flight  with  Shelley,  saw  but 
lilile  of  ber  siiiter  Funny ;  or  Cloirv.  wlio  between  tbe  elope- 
ment in  July  1814  und  the  spring  of  1810,  hiw  a  groat  deal  of 
Fanny  ?  ilary,  from  whom  Fanny,  if  abe  loved.  Shelley,  would 
be  careful  to  conceal  the  cause  of  her  deepening  melancholy; 
or  Claire,  to  whom  Fanny  may  have  confided  or  unconscioudy 

I  revcoic*]  the  secret  of  ber  wretcbedno«s  ? 

*  The  theory '  {u»  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  culls  it)  certauily  wa»  not 
'absolutely  groundless.'  (1)  By  inviting  her  ttt  cun-cspond 
vitU  biiu.  Shelley  tibowed  a  otixjug  interest  in  Fanny,  and  paid 

I  her  a  compliment  which  would  be  likely  to  make  her  take  an 
interest  in  bini,  if  she  hud  felt  none  in  him  U^fiire,  or  to  deepen 
anj*  concern,  she  bad  already  eniertainec!  for  him.     ("2)  Their 

1  intercoune  tn  the  ennuing  year  wan  of  a  nature  to  stirauloto  and 
feed  her  inttrcTtt  in  him.  (iJ)  From  the  date  of  her  Bister's 
flight  with  Shelley,  her  natural  disposition  to  melancholy  steadily 
deepened : — a  fact  accordant  with  the  notion  that  she  loved 
Shelley. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  inorwise 
of  her  melancholy  may  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  Tlic  affee- 
tiunate  girl  may  well  have  fretted  about  the  shame  coming  to 
the  whole  Godwin  household  from  her  siiiter'-s  elopement  with 
another  woman's  husband.     She  may  also  have  made  herself 

Lgreatly  miserable  about  the  circumstunees  of  her  mother'n  story, 

Fwhich  nio»I  likely  cimie  to  her  ahorlly  before  her  Bister's  fligbt. 
Still,  the  steady  incruiise  o(  her  gloom  from  the  end  of  July 

L  J814,  to  tbo  flth  October,  1816,  is  a  ground  for  regarding  Claire's 

Iview  of  tlu>  caae  re«pcotfully. 

Unlike  Field  Pluw  {to  whom  Olairt*  is  a  .sufficient  witneew  to 

FprovD  anj-thing  they  wish  pcoph^  t^i  Ixdicve),  I  cainm),  having 

'V^ard  l«  her  uuquealionuble  faculty  for  fibbing,  deem  her  un- 
nipportecl  (eiftimony  adequate  for  the  si-tlh-meut  of  any  nicely 

perplexing    quevtiun.      HuWng   regard,   however,   to  Chiii-c's 
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better  means  of  observation,  and  seTcnil  matters  g^^ing  at  least 
a  colour  of  probability  to  her  ^-iew,  I  would  oa  this  matter 
rather  rely  on  Claire,  who  wmetimes  told  fibs,  than  on  the  Marr 
Godwin,  who  BonietimeR  «iid  things  that  were  the  reverse  of 
f&ct.  In  the  absence  of  AufRoient  evidence  for  a  confident  oon- 
cl\i«ion,  I  hold  laj  judgment  in  siupeoae  with  respect  to  the 
queation,  whether  Fauny'a  death  resulted  from  the  cause  to 
which  Claire  attributed  it.  And  I  advioe  the  reader  to  do 
likewise^ 

(6.)— Tastiwij-t. 

Returning  to  TanyTallt  in  the  middle  of  November,  1813, 
Shelley  remained  there  till  «ime  day  following  clowly  on  irfith 
February,  18Ki,  and  left  CamarvonBhire  for  Dublin  on  6th 
March,  lftI3.  Beginning  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember 1812,  the  whole  term  of  his  domestication  in  the  county 
of  Carnarvon  (including  the  six  weckn'  stay  in  Ijondon)  was 
something  less  than  aix  months.  Before  the  trip  to  town  he 
had  on  hiH  hands  his  wife,  Miss  Westbrook,  and  Miss  Uitehener. 
Whilst  he  and  Harriett  atnj-ed  at  the  St.  Jnmes'  Coffee-booee, 
Miss  We«throok  probably  stayed  chiefly  at  her  father's  houae, 
so  as  not  to  incrcaiw  greatly  the  charges  her  brother-in-law  was 
at  in  the  hotel.  Mibs  Hitchoner  aim  may  be  pnuiumed  to  have 
viated  her  friends  in  Su8«ox,  or  elsewhere,  whilst  Shelley  was 
cujin'ing  the  society  oE  the  Godwins,  an  that  he  was  at  a  smaller 
expense  for  her  tlun  he  would  havo  been,  had  she  stayed  the 
whole  six  weeks  at  the  '\Vest-Knd  hotel.  Still  the  cont  to 
ShelU>\'  of  the  locomotion  of  so  large  a  jjarty  from  TonjTollt 
to  Ijundnn,  and  of  m  long  a  Kojcurn  in  town,  must  kavo  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  his  narrow  ineaiitt. 

After  the  return  to  Wales,  till  the  end  of  February  1813, 
he  lived  at  TanyTallt  Lodge  (for  which  he  had  engagetl  to  pay 
a  'large  rent')  with  his  wife,  sister-in-law,  and  three  female 
•ervanta.  At  the  same  time  he  bought  expeuMve  books  of  or 
through  Mr.  Hcwkham  of  Bond  Street,  incurred  a  considerable 
debt  for  the  printing  of  Queen  Mab,  and  put  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  pay  Miss  Hitchener  a  quarterly  stipend.  These 
)tem8  of  expenditure  being  taken  Into  aocount,  it  may  he  com-  ^M 
puted  that,  from  the  middle  of  September  J  812,  to  the  beginning™ 
of  March  1813,  he  lived,  at  the  leaat.  at  the  rate  of  1000/. 
a-year ;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  500/.  which  he  had 
promined  to  give  to  the  Trcmadoc  Embankment  when  he  should 
tjome  of  age.     This  sum  being  added  to  the  total  of  his  expon- 
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diture  duHi]^  less  than  six  calendar  months,  iL  follows  that  the 
roimg  gontiemao,  with  only  400/.  a-year,  was  for  the  same  term 
^living  at  the  rate  of  2000/.  a-year, — was  iu  fact  living  beyond 
his  sufficient  incxmie  by  400  per  cent.  It  is  eortaia  therefore 
that  the  letter,  in  which  Oodwiu  wurucd  hi»  young  frioad  against 
ihe  inooDveniences  of  financial  extravagaiicf,  was  no  untimely 
iatnimon  of  needless  advice.  Following  so  donely  on  the  ad- 
monitory letter,  and  the  epistle  in  which  he  declared  his  freedom 
Iram  the  weakness  imputed  to  him,  this  outbreak  of  prodigulily 
shows  how  cautious  the  poet's  biographers  should  be  iu  assuming 
that  his  actions  corresponded  cLouely  with  his  words. 

Whilst  living  so  much  beyond  his  means,  Shelley  expcri> 

enced  several  annoyances  iu  the  lovely  neighbourhood  where  he 

[had,  for  a  brief  moment,  hopvd  to  be  happy  for  ever.     Having 

by  the  end  of  the  year  exhausted  the  excitement  of  figuring 

libcfore  the  people  of  Tremadoc  as  a  benefactor,  who  would  never 

desert  them  nor  grow  indifferent  to  their  interests,  he  discovered 

in  bis  netghbuurs  the  usual  qualities  of  countryfolk,  whether 

^they  live  on  the  "Welsh  const,  or  in  North  Devon,  or  in  the 

'  Rapes  of  Sussex.     By  no  meuns  devoid  of  intellectual  narrow- 

;!!«•«,  (hey  Were  animated  with  religious  bigotry.     Believing  in 

Ldiristianity,  they  mistnwtfid  and  disliked  those  who  ncoffed  at 

Whilst  the  gentry  were  proud  and  grasping,  the  jK-usantry 

poor  and  cringing.     The  farmers  were  ignorant  foots,  the 

[«qmres   were  (in  ShcUcy's  opinion)  insufFcrahly  dull  fellows. 

riety  in  Wales.'  he  wrote  from  Tanyrallt  to  Hogg,  even 

as  3rd  December,  1812,  '  is  very  stupid.     They  are  all 

[wistocrats  and  saints ;  but  that,  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  mind  in  tlic 

least ;  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  business  is,  that  they  hunt 

]e  to  death  who  are  not  so  Hkewi.w.' 

The  result,  or  rather  the  fruitlcsKnoAs,  of  Sliellcy's  excursion 

tLondon  was, of  course,  a  great  disapjujintmL-nt  to  the  Tremadoc 

tlKipulac^*,  and  to  others  of  the  gentr}',  besides  Jlr.  Madook«  and 

tr.  Williams.     Instead  of  returning  with  a  handsome  list  of 

iribers,  headed  by  his  jiarlicular  friend  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

'was  eunstrained  to  acknowledge  he  had  not  found  a  single 

faubscnbcT  in  London  or  Sussex.     It  was  clear  to  the  W'clshnion 

that  the  young  gentleman  had  been  talking  too  fust,  and  that 

Ihey  hud  been  taken-in  by  his  plausible  sp&ech.  Angry  with  ihem- 

aelvca  for  being  such  simpletons,  some  of  them  were  disposed  to 

'punish  him  for  tlioir  own  folly.     In  his  annoyance  at  feeling 

1  that  his  Treuiaduc  friends  had  discovered  the  value  of  his  grand 
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laJk,  Shelley  wrote  bittoHy,  from  Tanyrallt  on  7th  Febniarr, 
3H13,  to  IIo^id;  of  '  thv  varioty  of  discomfitures '  coming  to  faimj 
from  *  tUn  cmbuikmciit  affairs,  in  which  he  had  thoughtlesslj 
engagod  I ' 

Tiicitcaitioiifl  arc  not  wanting  that  for  u  brief  while  aftc."" 
coming  to  Tromudoc,  ShcUcy  was  loss  loquacious  than  he  had , 
been  for  noine  years  about  those  of  his  views  on  politics  anij 
religion,  that  could  not  fail  to  bo  aa  offcnairp  to  the  people  of' 
Carnarvoufihiro  us  they  had  proved  to  perMus  of  other  countiee. 
Itut  it  was  not  in  his  imturo  to  be  bo  discreet  for  many  wcekaj 
together.  ITence  it  eumi*  to  jkiss  that  bi'foro  leaving  Wulc*  he 
was  superlatively  distasteful  to  several  of  his  TatiyruUt  ueigh- 
bonra  ou  accoiuit  of  his  infidelity  and  idtra-radicalism.  Hy 
ftorie  means  or  other  one  of  his  Irish  pamphlets  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  certain  Mr.  Leesun,  wlio,  discovering  treason  in  thf  ^j 
^May,  sent  i1  up  to  the  Oovemmeut,  and  then  went  about  the^^ 
UoighUmrhood.  ouyiug  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  was  a  ^i 
poaitlent  Itepublloan.  who  uu^jht  to  be  driven  out  of  the  ^j 
OOUDtry.  !!>helley  uml  Harriett  tried  to  persuade  themaelvea  ^| 
that  Mr.  T^x-^on's  animoattj  against  them  woh  due  to  tlteir  ^i 
finiinoM  in  ri-fusing  to  receire  him  within  their  door«,  becaoae  ^j 
they  knew  him  to  he  'malignant  and  cruel  to  the  grcateet^^ 
degrco,'— a  view  of  the  cft*e  that,  on  ooming  to  Mr.  Looson's^^ 
eara,  cannot  have  rendered  him  loss  dcairous  of  ridding  the  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  those  pestilent  ShcUera.  ^M 

In  oao  ai  the  oarlwr  weeks  (probably  towards  the  end  of  ^^ 
ilk*  Mvond  week)  of  NoTvmbcr.  1813,  whilst  the  Shelleys  wew 
still  at  the  St.  James's  Coffeo-house,  Ilt^ig  appears  to  haw  urged 
hU  friend  for  pecuniary  euda  to  make  overtures  for  a  reooneili- 
ntiiui  with  his  father,  and  Co  appeal  to  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk  for 
his  good  ofiioea  in  rendcnng  the  ovatnxvs  maaad'aL  It  bdng 
obmua  lu  llo^  that  the  Sbelleys  were  Ihring  grcBtly  beytud 
ikwr  neMMt  he  mar  wvU  hare  preaaed  tUs  wAmaie  apoa  then 
■a  the  iuily  pfau  of  pKwrriug  tlK-m  frum  a  acaodakwa  expoone 
«f  tht'ir  financial  trot^ek  TW  odtioe  thus  gino  in  ibc  first 
iMUiK'v  by  word  of  iBDMlK  ««■  iMWiit  hj  vordb  of  the  pen. 
to  wUfk  ^^MUer  (amv  tntUBrai^  be  it  reaEnbovd.  than 
MMl  MHi)  replied  from  TwjnBl;  «■  3rA  Dceaaber.  1813, » 
a  kMrr.  raB(nuda«  thn*  iiiMitiWa  mmiaz—'l  wiO.  tUs 
iMtMt,  at  dnva  «ari  4a  ftaatam  inr  mj  miJmUijt  crina 
tiy  writing  n  Vaa^  nkmiHii^  kMrr  to  Ue  Otaer.  Mil  ytm  akall 
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be  informetl  of  the  Ritcccsa  of  the  experimeut.'  At  tbo  samo 
tiaie,  whiUt  avowing  bis  despair  of  infltit^mnng  hi»  father  by 
any  but  solfisb  considerations,  Shelley  declared  his  intention 
of  approaching  old  Killjoy  with  un  air  of  good  humour  and  it 
conciliatory  countenance,  and  essoniig  to  conquer  bia  austerity 
with  civil  i*poeobc8.  *  WTicn  I  soc  him,' bo  remark*,  '  though 
I  eball  say  the  ciWIest  things  imaginable,  yet  I  shall  not  look 
aa  if  I  likod  him,  because  I  do  not  like  him.' 

To  wh(*dlc,  is  to  onticc,  coax,  cajole  with  fluttering  and  false 
worda  for  the  attuinraont  of  an  end.  To  wrilo  a  wh<^dling 
letter  U  to  write  false  and  flattering  words  for  the  attainment 
of  am  end.  Such  a  letter  Shelley  cuully  declares  his  ititenlion 
of  writing  to  his  father's  potnin,  in  order  to  get  money  by 
doiu^  so.  At  Uie  sumo  time  bo  coolly  declares  his  iut<>ntion 
to  eay  '  thu  civilcst  imaginable  tbingit'  to  his  father  (whiUt 
hating  him  cordially),  in  order  to  get  money  out  of  his  pocket. 

An  incident  of  Knglish  public  affairs  to  slir  Shelley  greatly 
during  bis  residence  at  Tuuyrallt  was  the  punishment  of  the 
Hants  for  libelling  thu  Priuco  Hegeut  in  the  Ej-amincr  news- 
paper, the  senteuce  uu  each  of  ibe  brothers  being  a  fine  of 
JOU/.  with  imprisonment  fur  two  years.  Though  tbo  facts  of 
the  ca«o  have  been  strangely  mi»rcp resented  (the  virulent  libel 
on  tlio  I'rince  Ilegent  in  his  pri^iite  character  having  been 
Uuniiuizcd  into  u  saucy  rcfercn(;e  lo  ht-s  age  and  corpulence), 
tbere  is  no  need  to  net  them  forth  precisely  in  this  chapter. 
Wbelher  the  libel  was  well  ilewr^'ed  (as  Mr.  Hossetli  avers, 
whilst  admitting  with  his  uttual  honesty  the  extreme  virulence 
of  tbc  attack)  is  a  question  beside  the  main  question,  viz., 
wlietber  the  ministers  responsible  for  tho  cflieieut  govomiiieut 
of  the  country  would  have  been  justified  in  allowing  clever  and 
re«oIul«  journalists  to  use  such  violent  and  scurrilous  language, 
in  order  to  inflame  tho  public  aguinst  tho  individual  who  was 
the  ipso  facto  Bovcreign.  On  this  question  no  opinion  is  here 
offered.  ]i  is  enough  to  record  that  the  poet  (by  this  time 
ulighlly  acquainted  with  Leigb  Hunt)  felt  that  the  Hunts  bud 
be^l  punished  with  excessive  severity,  and  should  be  relieved 
of  tbe  pecnniary  part  of  their  punishment  Acting  on  this 
nentimont  Shelley  wrote,  on  some  day  of  Febniary,  ISIIl,  from 
TanjTallt,  lo  Mr.  ITookbani  of  Ohl  Bond  Street, — '  I  am  rather 
poor  at  present,  but  I  bavn  20/.  which  is  not  immediately 
wanted.     Pray  begin  u  subscription  for  the  IXunts;   put  my 
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name  down  for  that  sum,  and,  when  I  hear  that  you  have 

complied  with  my  requctit,  I  will  »end  it   to  you 

PS. — ■  ....     Ou  Bwjoud  thoughts  I  enclose  the  20/.' 

Applauding  Shullvy  for  BubBcribiug  5U0/.  for  the  Tremadoc 
vmbunkmeiit,  Lady  Shelley  applauds  hiiu  fur  coming  forward 
with  201. '  to  vindicate  and  eupporl  an  oppre^od  fellow -struggler 
for  liberty  and  juaticc'  A  matter,  to  be  incutionod  in  con- 
nexion M-ith  the  gift  to  the  Hunts,  is  that  Shelley  was  in  debt 
to  divers  of  the  petty  tradesmen  of  hia  neighbourhood,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  »ome  readers,  may  have  had  a  stronger  claim  to 
the  money  eo  gallantly  sent  oiT  to  the  juumaliBtii  in  trouble; 
his  dubta  to  sioall  tradesmen  being  the  more  worthy  of  notic«, 
because  they  did  not  give  him  their  goods  on  the  understanding 
that  they  should  wait  for  pa\Tnont  till  ho  came  of  age. 

Shelley's  letters  from  Tanyrallt  show  that  he  was  reading 
history  aud  philosophy  in  the  last  month  of  I8J'2  and  the 
opening  montlis  of  1813.  Tho  IxmIc!)  sent  him  in  thi>t  period 
by  his  T>Dndon  bookseller  comprise  works  by  Herodotus,  Thuey- 
dides,  Xenophon,  IMutarch,  Spinoza,  and  Eaiit^  it  being 
worthv  of  notice  that,  whilst  ordering  Greek  classics,  he  re- 
quires editions  having  'Latin  or  English  translationa  printed 
opposite.' 

At  the  aamo  time  ho  is  at  work  on  Qaem  Xab.  In  a  formpr 
chapter  reference  was  mode  to  metrical  compositions,  tliut  were 
in  course  of  time  espanded  and  worked  into  QtKWu  Mab.  But 
though  there  are  grouuds  for  a  confident  opinion,  that  it  com- 
prised a  considerable  quantity  of  his  earlier  verse,  the  first  of 
Shelley's  compositions  to  be  mentioned  amongst  the  fruits  of 
his  poetical  genius,  was  the  produclion  of  lHt2  and  the  ofieuing 
roonihs  tif  1813.  Queen  Hah  was  unquestionably  the  work  of 
which  he  wrote  ou  I8th  August,  1812,  from  Lij-nton  to  Mr. 
lliomns  llookham :  '  I  conceive  I  have  matter  for  six  more 
cantos.  ....  ludeetl,  h  iwemisMife;  the  irou-soulcd  Attomey- 
Generul  woul<I  scarcely  dare  tu  attack.'  ArVHtittg  of  the  same 
pw-ni  from  Tanyrallt  to  Hogg  on  7th  February,  1813,  he  says, 
'  Jl/ti&  has  gowt  on  but  slowly,  although  she  is  ncariy  finished.* 
Cin  a  later  day  of  the  «ame  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hookham, 
*  Qoffn  Mab  is  finished  and  tranticribcKL*  The  use  made  of  old 
material  does  not  touch  the  fui-t  that  the  poem  was  mainly 
wriiien  in  hin  twenty-tirst  vcor.  insteod  of  his  nineteenth  year. 
>Vheu  he  wrote  (June,  18^1)  in  the  £«mi««T  the  wordii,  'a 
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kfioem,  entitled  Qitrm  Ifai,  was  written  by  inc  nt  the  age  of 

{eighteen — I  dare  eay  in  a  sufficiently  iiit(>tiijicntt«  9|iirit,'  he 

ITTBB  puilty  of  an  error  to  bo  grouped  with  bin  iniMtitatcinentu 

'to  Godwin,  respecting  the  time  when  he  wrote  Zmtrozzi  ami 

St.  Irrifne.     Alter  nnnounciag  the  uompletion  of  the  poem  to 

lioolcham,  the  poet  ndds,  'I  am  now  prepiiring  the  uottts,  whicli 

fthall  bi.>  hill g  and  pbiluHophical.'     It-  in  worthy  of  remark  that 

be  was  working  upon  the  noteH  when  ho  vas  at  a  distance  from 

Godwin,  who.   on   no  evidence   whatever,  has  been  declared 

peraonally  oceountablc  for  the  note  touching  love  and  mari'iagc, 

— ft  aotc  comprising  sentiments  which  Godwin  hod  promulgated 

when  Shelley  wais  pla\-ing  with  his  corals,  and  abandoned  before 

the  cloM.'  of  the  last  teiiturj'. 

The  most  agreeable  aspect  of  Shelley's  life  at  Tan}Ta]lt 
affords  a  view  of  his  intercourse  with  his  wife.  As  she  gave 
birth  to  Shelley's  eldest  child,  luiilho  Elixu,  in  Loudon,  on 
28tli  June,  I8I3,  Harriett,  at  the  turn  of  the  year  1812-13,  had 
fur  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  heullh,  to  animate  Shelley 
with  a  renewal  of  tendeme«8  (or  her,  and  to  quicken  their 
mutual  affection.  Stirred  with  the  hope  of  becoming  a  father 
in  the  enxuing  !«ummer,  the  {met  who  hiid  longed  at  Dublin  and 
Jiantgwilll.  for  tlic  delight*  of  converwitiou  with  his  philosophi- 
.  M:faool-roifttress,  now  found  in  hi*  wife  the  Buffieient  mate  she 
not  been  to  him  cither  in  Ireland  or  at  Keswick,  I'ossibly 
his  discoverj'  of  a  Brown  Demon  in  the  whilom  ungeliwd 
Mitw  Ilitchoner  wa»,  in  some  degree,  accountnble  for  hia  con- 
tentment with  the  wife  who  promisod  soon  to  give  him  un  heir. 
Anyhow  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  moderate  siiliiifuction 
with  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  regarded  bis  bride  for 
iwrrcrol  months  after  the  aubsidcncc  of  the  first  excitemeiite  of 
the  hone\'moou,  was  now  replaced  by  a  stute  uf  feeling  that 
cauaeil  him  to  write  of  her  with  mingled  priilo  and  gladness. 
The  letter  in  which,  whilst  defending  lier  from  the  imputation 
of  being  '  u  fine  lady/  he  spoke  adiuiringly  of  '  the  uncolcu- 
liitiug  connexion  of  her  ihiiiiglitH  and  speech,'  wa«  dated  to 
Funny  Imlay  on  lOth  Decemlwr,  1812.  In  a  letter  of  later  date, 
referring  to  hifi  unconeeni  whether  he  camo  to  terms  with  his 
father,  ho  aseociatcs  Harriett's  happinesa  with  his  own  content- 
ment ; — '  Harriett  is  very  happy  us  we  are,  and  I  am  very  happy.* 
Though  he  writes  complainingly  in  a  yet  later  letter  (7th  Feb- 
ruon',  1813)  of  vexation  comiug  to  him  from  '  the  embaukmuut 
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ufiair,*  he  speaks  of  hin  home  lu  a  place  where  he  forgC'lit  the 
annoyiLDCe,  and  knows  nought  but  joy  in  ITarriett's  society ; — '  for 
when  I  come  home  to  Hfliriett  I  urn  the  hoppicat  of  the  happy.' 
"Whilst  rcoding-  Greek  classics  with  the  help  of  'cribs,'  he  in 
teaching  Harriett  Latin  so  aa  to  give  her  a  general  notion  uF 
Iloraco's  Odes  and  Ovid's  Mftamorphones.  '  TTorriett,*  he  writes 
to  Hogg  on  the  7th  Febniary,  1813, '  ha«  a  bold  scheme  of 
writing  }*ou  a  hutin  letttT.  If  you  have  ao  Grid's  .Vc/a- 
niorphottt,  nhc  will  thank  you  to  bring  it' 

'Whilst  Hogg  (who  hud  promised  to  stay  with  hia  friends  at 
Tanymllt  in  the  next  month)  is  thus  invited  to  toko  port  and 
iulcrest  in  her  higher  educutlou,  Harriett  is  corresponding  with 
tbo  man  who  (according  to  the  Shelleyan  idolaters}  wa?*  guilty 
of  Irj'ing  to  poducu  her  sunie  sixteyn  raonths  since.  Ereu  to 
these  idohitcrs  it  i\\\i»i  ap^war  that  Shellcy'H  confidence  in  hi» 
wife'ri  goodnedti  wati  |H^rtect,  when  he  encouniged  her  to  live  in 
affectionate  intimacy  with  the  man  whom  ho  titiU  (according  to 
the  idolutei-s)  thought  guilty  of  having  so  recently  essayed  to 
seduce  her.  liy  them  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  con- 
fidence in  bur  goodness  was  ut  Tauyrallt  associated  in  Shelley's 
broasl  with  lively  uiJbution  for  hor.  ITio  happy  state  of  feeling 
wait  in  )t«  brightesl  suuaiu  and  tcnderest  hour  when  Shelley 
produced  the  famouu  dedicatory  lines  of  Quecti  Mab. 


*To  Hakriet    •     *     •     •     » 

'  \Mio««  it!  tliv  luve  Lliat,  glt^aniiii);  tlirough  tim  world, 
Words  off  tbc  poisonous  nrrow  of  its  scorn '? 
Whose  i»  the  warm  and  pftrtitd  praise, 
Vtrtuo's  miiBt  aweet  nward  'i 

Beneath  whom  looks  did  my  ri'viving  loul 
Ri|)er  in  truth  and  virtuous  dnriiiggrow? 

"Wlioxe  eyes  liavc  I  gnztiii  fonilly  oo. 

And  loved  mankind  thenioroy 

Hklriot  I  on  thinfi  : — thou  wert  my  purer  mind  ; 
Thou  ntrt  the  inHpiration  of  my  eong  ; 

Tliiixi  are  tli(>tie  early  wilding  flow«re, 

Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  luvfi ; 

And  know,  though  time  may  change  And  years  may  roll. 

Each  fluvwjret  galhca-d  Ju  triy  heart 

It  cooKcratea  to  ihinc.' 
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In  reprMMiting  Ihat  these  Tewes  were  written  in  1810,  and 
nddreMcd  in  the  firxt  in<itance  to  TTarrtett  Qrove,  Medwin  com- 
mitted the  inoat  ludicrous  blunder  of  hi-i  unroliaWe  ItooJc ; — tbe 
mistake,  tnore<jver,  that,  of  all  hi*  multitudinouit  liIundorH  about 
Shelley,  is  mnst  easily  shown  to  ho  a  mistoka  (1)  The  critical 
reader  has  only  to  compare  the»e  verses  with  the  puerile  sets  of 
rhjinrs  in  St.  [rn/ne  to  bo  sati'tfied  that  in  1810  Sliollej'  could 
not  have  written  them,  to  mivo  his  own  life  or  compftss  his 
father's  death.  (2)  The  first  two  atanzas  are  *)  completely  ont- 
of  hannony  with  the  certain  fticts  of  Shelley's  pursuit  of  his 
oousin's  affection,  as  to  prove  conelusively  that  she  wna  not 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  vctso*.  Instead  of  '  gleaming' 
Ihroagh  the  world,'  Harriett  Grove's  lore  of  her  consin  was 
leas  than  apparent  even  to  his  own  sister.  Instead  of  warding 
off  the  poisonoiiB  arniw  of  the  world's  scorn,  the  world  had  no 
flooner  displaypfl  a  disposition  to  speak  scornfully  of  him,  than 
Ilarriott  Grove  told  him  to  go  about  hJH  hiisino.iJ<.  Intttesd  of 
»ipeaking  of  him  with  *  warm  and  partial  praise,'  Harriett  Grovo 
never  diseoverod  anything  to  commend  in  him,  Shelley  and 
Harriett  Grove  had  parted  company  for  ever,  months  before  lie 
bad  endured  the  disgrace,  from  whose  withering  efTccte  he 
deecribes  himself  as  recovering  under  the  spnputhctic  looks  of 
the  Hurriftl  to  whom  the  poem  is  addresaed.  (3)  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  descriptive  lines  are  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  ho  won  Harriett's  love,  and  she  gave  him  her 
heart,  whilst  wMjial  disgrace  was  new  to  him.  (41  In  June. 
1821,  though  forgetful  of  the  exact  year  of  his  life  in  which 
Qnrett  Mab  was  writteo,  Shelley  remembered  so  clearly  having 
dedicat«l  the  poem  to  his  first  wife  that  he  wrote  from  Italy 
to  Mr.  OUier  in  that  month: — 


*  I  oaght  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  obltped  to  this  piratical  fellow 
In  one  respect:  that  he  but  omitled.  with  n  dulicHcy  fni*  which  I  thank 
hioi  heartily,  a  rontish  d«<lii»ti«n  to  iiiv  luta  wife,  the  pnblicRticm  of 
which  would  ]i«ve  annoyed  me,  and  iiuk'L'd  is  the  only  part  of  the 
linsiotwo  that  coaM  neriously  httve  annoyeil  me,  ullhongh  it  iii  tny  duly 
to  protest  against  the  whole.' 

ThoBO  faels  notH-ith^ttanding,  some  of  the  Shelleyan  onthu- 
slostft  (in  their  reluctance  to  believe  that  Shelley  ever  cared 
much  for  Harriett  Wcatbrook)  insist  that  Medwin  may  have 
liecn  right  in  this  buaincss,  because  the  verses  appeared  in  the 
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original  edition  of  Queen  Mah  under  this  headinp,  '  To  Harriet 
*"***,'  the  number  of  the  asterisks  being  the  same  as  the 
number  of  the  letters  in  the  sttmume  '  Grove,'  whereas  there 
ar«  nine  letters  in  '  Weetbrouk,'  and  nerrn  in  '  Shelley.'  *  The 
number  of  asterisks,'  says  Mr.  Buxton  Fonnan,  '  it  will  be 
observed,  corresponds  with  the  name  of  Grovo;  and  they 
might  have  been  left  simply  by  oversight  when  the  dedication 
went  to  press  as  for  Ilarriot  Shelley.' 

For  the  argument  to  have  the  faintest  force,  it  would  be 
needful  to  show  that,  when  indicating  a  name  by  usterieks, 
Shelley  was  careful  to  use  the  same  number  of  asterittks  a?  the 
name  bad  letters.  Was  this  Shelley's  practice?  Though  the 
JTistori/  of  a  Six  Weekt'  Tour  was  made  up  chiefly  of  a  journal 
kept  by  Mary  Godwin,  it  comprise*  letters  and  other  original 
writing  by  Shelley,  who  saw  the  little  book  through  the  press, 
and  made  himsG'lf  re^^nsible  for  its  ti,-pographical  details.  In 
the  'journal'  '  Sbolley'  (anarae  of  seven  letters)  is  indicated  by 
'  S '  •  *,'  the  initial  letter  and  fhrcf  asterisks ;  '  Claire,'  a  name 
of  six  letters,  being  also  indicated  by '  C  *  •  V  t^"  initial  letter 
and  thrpe  asterisks.  In  the  originnl  writing  by  Shelley,  th« 
namns  'Mary'  and  'Claire'  are  indicated  thus:  'We  dined 
(M  *  •  •,  C*  •  *,  and  I)  on  the  grass  :'  the  initial  of  tho  name 
of  four  letters  and  tho  initial  nf  the  name  of  six  letters  being 
alike  followed  by  t/nve  asteritiks. 

Though  he  was  happy  in  IJarrictt's  society,  there  is  reason 
for  thinking  Shelley  was  much  out  of  health  towanls  the  end  of 
Lis  etay  at  Tunyrallt.  In  the  middle  of  Februurj-,  18M,  he 
hud  been  living  for  three  months  on  vegetables.  living  at  this 
period  of  his  story  '  on  what  he  could  gut,'  i.e.  chnps  and  steaks. 
when  he  was  on  journeys  and  feeding  at  inns,  Shelley  persisted 
in  the  diet  of  vegetarians  when  he  was  at  home.  '  I  continue 
vegi'table,'  he  wrote  to  Hogg  on  27th  December,  1812; 
■  ITamet  meanx  toW  slightly  auimal  until  the  arrival  of  spring.' 
Of  course,  he  persuaded  himself  that  this  diet  favoured  his 
health ;  hut  wc  know  from  Peacock,  who  may  be  termed  the 
physinlogiral  nhgon-er  of  his  friend's  peculiarities,  that,  instead 
of  Iwing  good  for  him,  it  yraa  hurtful  to  the  delicute  and  ncrvoua 
ShcUey  in  various  waj-s, 

*  Wlieu,'  says  IVacock. '  he  wss  fbtvd  la  a  place,  he  adhered  to  ttits 
diet  conaiBtCDtly  and  cooscienu'ously,  hut  it  certainly  did  not  agrro  with 
him  :  it  nisOe  him  weak  snd  nsrvous,  And  exsggersted  thu  sensitiveness 
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ot  bis  imaginatinn.    Then  arose  those  thick* coming  fanciAS  which 
kliDMt  invkriably  preceded  im  change  of  place.* 

The  maker  of  Ihese  discrot't  obsenatious  gives  a  remiirkable 
example  of  the  quiukuL'ss,  with  wtiicU  SlielLey  ruse  from  u  coii- 
4itioD  of  physical  wouknc-KS  1u  a  liigh  statu  of  bodily  vigour  and 
enjoymcat  untler  tbo  stimulus  of  animal  food.  During  tho 
tfxtursion  (August,  181-5)  oa  the  Thames,  from  Old  Windsor  to 
Lechlade  in  Gloucestershire.  Shelley,  on  '  the  way  up,'  was  so 
weak  and  othenvJw  out  of  order,  as  to  feel  he  ought  to  return. 
Having  token  niedicul  advice  at  Ox.ftird  with  no  upparcut  od- 
Tantogti,  he  was  entreated  by  Peacock  to  eat  three  well- 
■poppc-red  mutton-chops.  Acting  on  tho  wine  counwl,  Shelley 
frtdhunth  ate  with  keen  relish  throe  well-jjopixTt'd  mutton- 
chops,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  '  He  lived  in  my  way,' 
mrs  Peacock,  '  for  the  rest  of  our  expedition,  rowed  vigorously, 
wa*  cheerful,  merrj',  overflowing  with  animal  spirita,  and  had 
ccrtainl}-  one  week  of  thorough  enjoj-ment  of  life.'  Ijiving 
thua  camivorouAly  at  the  comfortable  inn  at  Lechlade,  whore 
the  party  rested  for  two  nightd,  he  there  wrote  the  Line*  iit 
LecAladc  Churchyard. 

How  BjTon  and  Shelley  come  to  resemble  one  another  in 
eooentridty  of  diet  is  uncertain.  The  older  poet  had  ret^ourso  to 
his  regimen  of  Epsom  salt^  and  vegetarian  .tlflrviilion  in  the  first 
iDstance  for  tho  reduction  of  his  fatness ;  but  Shi'lh-y'a  natural 
habit  of  1)ody  forbitb)  the  HiiRpieion  that  he  took  to  abstinence 
for  the  same  purpose.  Nor  can  the  influence  of  the  vegetarians, 
with  whom  he  lived  intimatelj'  in  Ijondon  and  at  Bracknell,  bo 
held  accountable  for  his  first  trial  of  a  diet,  which  he  adopted 
in  Dublin,  before  making  their  iicquaintanca  Perhaps  he 
adt^ted  Uie  Il^vronic  diet  just  u^^  ho  adopted  the  Rynmic  shirt- 
oollar,  in  imitation  uf  the  pix-t  whom  he  udniinxl  m  greatly. 
It  is  concoivahlc  that,  hiul  hci  not  heard  of  Ityron's  dinners  of 
hard  biscuita  or  niai>hod  vogetul>le8,  washed  down,  with  soda- 
water,  he  would  havo  i^ontiinind  to  cat  and  drink,  as  he  had 
done  from  boyhood  to  the  middle  of  his  twentieth  year.  Any- 
how, it  is  oortain  that  Shelley's  vegetarianism,  attended  with 
iutermisaious  o£  the  regimen  when  he  was  on  his  jourueye  and 
'  ate  what  he  could  get,'  differed  little  from  Byrou'a  general 
rule  of  abstineneo  from  the  lu.\urie8  of  the  table,  broken  with 
occasional  dinners  and  suppers,  at  which  he  devoured  whatever 
.cuue  in  his  way.    For  thus  feeding  themselves,  the  two  pocta 
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havD  fan**!  fliffcrt*ntly  at  the  hands  of  hintorj-.  WhiUt  Byron 
has  bccu  gonerallj  ridiculed  for  living  low  in  order  to  preserve 
hi«  beauty ;  Shelley  ha»  been  no  less  generally  applauded  for 
hift  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

The  diet,  which  affected  them  ao  differenlly  in  reputation, 
had  the  aanic  results  on  their  nerve-«  and  health.  Under  the 
Trgimeu  of  starvation  (accompanied  in  the  cajie  of  Hyron,  by 
far  the  strniiger  man,  with  u  more  free  use  of  purgntive 
mrdicine)  they  became  weak  and  nervous  Buffcrera  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  spasmodic  d}'«pcp<tia,  that  in  its  sharper 
assaultn  disposed  them  to  .aeek  relief  from  jmin  in  laudanum, 
ond  may  perhaps  have  been  tho  first  and  chief  cause  of  their 
perilous  familiarity  with  opium.  In  drinking-  laudanum  to 
deaden  the  pangs  of  sjmMmxTIc  dyBpepsia,  wmsetiuent  on  linig 
persistence  in  a  lowering,  mid  othei-wise  hurtful  diet,  Shelley 
(be  it  observtvl)  took  opiutn  when  he  hud  been  slowly  reduced 
to  a  condition,  that  n'tiden^d  the  drug  inorc  poworful  to  derunge 
his  nen'es  for  several  doyp,  than  it  would  have  been  hod  he  been 
pre\ioufily  sustained  by  sufficient  food.  This  is  u  matter  for 
I'oaders  to  benr  in  mind  whibt  considering  circunustanoefl  soon 
to  be  nan'uted. 

It  follows  that,  after  living  for  throe  moutliK  oa  the  diet 
usual  with  hiin  iu  thiit  period  of  his  career,  Shclluy  muy  bo 
regarded  ax  iu  a  st^tc  of  health  that,  bcisidtM  uiukiug  him  rcKt- 
lew  and  diiiposing  him  to  have  recourse  to  opium.,  would  be 
fruitful  of  '  those  thick-coming  faucies  which  almost  iavartubly 
preceded  his  change  of  place.' 

Several  circiunstaueea,  apyrt  from  his  health,  may  also  be 
assumed  to  have  disponed  him  just  then  to  think  of  getting 
away  from  Taiiyrallt.  lie  bail  just  finished  Qmfn  Mab ;  and 
the  act  of  completing  an  intellectual  enterprise,  that  has  engaged 
a  scholar's  faculties  for  several  months,  is  often  followed  by  a 
ycaiTiing  for  diversion  in  new  scene-s.  At  war  wnth  some  of  his 
neighbours,  living  on  uneaj<y  terras  with  others,  and  sick  of  the 
embankment  folly,  that  had  for  same  time  been  fruitful  of 
anndysnces,  he  may  well  hove  wished  to  fly  off  from  a  place 
that  had  lost  tlic  cliiirras  of  novelty.  Pecuniary  considerations 
may  n!«o  have  dispowd  him  to  fly  from  Tremadoc.  If  he 
remained  at  TanyiTLllt  for  unotber  six  months,  Mr.  Madocks 
would  be  pressing  him  fur  payment  of  a  certain  deferred  rent ; 
lA  r.  Williums  would  be  prcMsing  him  fur  the  (wtllement  of  certain 
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nr  »ma!l  affairs  of  businMs;  and  the  projectors  oHbc  new  em- 

itmt  would  be  asking  vhrn  he  would  find  it  convenient  to 

^IM^  the  promised  AOO/.   Anotbcr  afTair,  that  muy  be  prt^Kumod  to 

luTe  troubled  Shelley  in  the  middle  of  Februar)*,  1813,  woa  tlie 

ar approach  of  the duy  when  Diiniel  Hill  would  a]ipi'ar  ut  Tiiny- 

lll  with  a  reoAonublc  expectation  of  boitig  Qguin  taken  into  the 

rice  of  the  miuiter,  who  had  cauHcd  him  to  be  impnaoaod  in 

lorth  Devon.     It  is  not  suggc-atcd  that  Shelley  was  meditating 

•ht  from  JCorth  Wales  in  order  !o  get  out  of  IJaoicI  Hill's 

ray.     By  Bhowing  that  Shelley  had  given  Daniel  Hill  timely 

"information  where  to  tind  him,  the  servani'H  arrival  at  Tunyriillt 

an  the  2(ith  of  February,  IH13,  would  of  itt^elf  be  f^ufticient  to 

)vr  the  injustice  of  any  «ueh  suggenticm.     But  though  he  wan 

Iv  to  bi-friend  tho  Irishman,  who  had  KufTured  m  much  in 

service,  Shelley  may  well  have  wished  tu  leave  his  comer  of 

?anurvonsbire,  us  soou  as  Daniel  should  appear  in  Mr.  Leeaon'a 

[hbouriiood.     The  inquiaitive,  prying,  malevolent.,  relenfleas 

r.  Loeson  would,  of  cour^,  think  it  his  duty  to  leum  whence 

Dsuitd  bad  I'ume,  and  what  he  hud  been  doing  since  his  master'tt 

arrival  at  Tremadou.     Shelley  hud  reasim   to  a]»preheud   that 

Mi.  Iavsuu  (already  in  curivspoudeuce  with  the  Sulit-'itur  of  Ihe 

rrea»ury  about  tile  poet)  would  receivo  oillcial  iufurmution  of 

fl's  recent  trouble,  and  \\is  master'^  not.  remote  activity  iu 

Devon.     In  which  ca*e  there  would  be  titlk  in  Tremadix-, 

it  would  make  Tanyrallt  an  espeeially  disagreeable  place  of 

'abode  for  Daniel  Tlill's  master 

Such  was  the  poeitioii  uf  aiTain)  iu  North  Wales,  when, 
luring  the  night  of  2Rth  February,  1813  (and  within  a  few 
lour*  of  the  Barnstaple  gaol-bird'«  appearance  at  the  villa,  fit 
for  on  Italian  prince),  Tan)Tallt  became  tllu  scene  of  certain 
jurious  incidents.  The  weother  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  wind 
En  tta  violence  made  an  nproar  loud  a.4  thunder  about  the  gnhte-« 
^and  chimneys  of  Tunynillt  Lodge,  and  the  ruin  fell  in  torrents, 
when  Shelley  loaded  a.  pair  of  pistols,  under  strong  impretytinn 
that  he  should  have  occasion  to  use  them  during  the  night. 
Having  loaded  the  weapons,  the  poet  went  to  bed  lietwecn  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  p.m..und  remained  in  bed  for  about  half- 
^nn-hour,  when,  on  bearing  u  iioise  in  one  of  theimrloiirs,  he  rose 
^m  Harrictt'H  nide,  and,  taking  Iiik  piHlols,  went  downHlairK. 
A  minute  or  two  later,  the  sound  of  a  pistol-shot  was  heard  in 
house.  Thin  pistol-shot  was  followed  at  a  brief  inter\al  by 
Vt)I»  II.  I. 
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czpfeaon  of  the  »ime  kind.  Aatiibte  to  Harrictl  in  hor 
to  Miss  Westbrook  iu  h<;r  bednKtm,  and  to  the  do- 
■cmuitB  (three  maids  imd  Bauiel  Uill;,  whu,  though  in 
1^  wt  of  gUDg  to  rest,  had  aot  yet  got  into  their  beds,  the 
fii^g  CKUwd  the  ludii-ti  oud  M-rviton  to  aiwfmblu  hurni>dlv  in 
As  duei  purluur  of  Lhu  Luueo,  where  Shi-Uuy  guvu  them  this 
iliniMg  Mooimt  of  what  hod  taken  place. 

Oa  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  etairs  ho  went  to  the 
Utiard*room,  where  the  noise  of  steps  was  audible.  KoUowing 
^Me  eteps  he  went  through  the  bLiliurd-room  into  the  little 
tWHD,  cuUcd  '  the  o£&ce,'  where  he  vaw  a  man  in  the  act  of 
<{aitting  the  room  thruugh  (he  ghuw-door,  opening  into  the 
»hruhber}'.  Shelley  was  m>  fortunate  hh  to  avoid  the  shot  of 
tb«  purtot,  which  the  retreating  miscrfant  fired  at  him.  Shelley- 
did  his  W'st  to  return  the  shot,  but  by  ill-luck  hi»  pistol  only 
flashed  iu  I  ho  pan..  The  next  incident  of  the  affair  was  that 
the  wsa&sin  knocked  Shelley  down  ; — an  incident  that  afforded 
the  assassin  an  opportunity  of  flying  into  the  outer  darkneu. 
Instead  of  muking  off,  the  a^AaAiun  grappled  with  Sholley  and 
ttruggletl  with  him  on  the  floor.  During  this  struggle,  the 
narrator  drew  his  second  pistol  and  fired  a  shot,  that  cauAod  the 
man  to  shriek,  as  he  rose  from  the  floor  and  went  away  into 
the  shnibbor)'.  The  ufwasoin  had  fled,  but  not  without  being 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  if  SboUey  ostimuted  rightly  the  effect 
of  bis  second  shot.  A  very  reinurkuble  incident  of  the  affair 
was  that,  lifter  neeming  to  he  wounded  in  the  (thoulder,  and 
just,  befnre  turning  to  fly,  the  assashiji  delivered  himaelf  of  thia 
rather  too  mclikdramatic  uttoronce : — '  By  God,  I  will  be  re- 
venged !  I  will  murder  your  wife ;  I  will  ravUh  your  sister ! 
By  ttod,  1  will  be  revenged ! ' 

One  cun  imagine  how  poor  little  Ilarriett  shuddered  and 
cried,  'Oh,  the  wretch!'  It  in  more  difficult  to  realize  Misa 
Westbrook's  seusatioua  Of  course,  the  party  of  Buveii  did  not 
separate  immediately  after  hearing  ^helley'ti  horrible  tale.  On 
the  contrary,  they  remained  in  the  parlour  for  about  two  hours, 
bofore  Shelley  (thinking  it  highly  improbable  that  the  wounded 
a8aasain  would  return  before  the  morning,  to  execute  his  atro- 
cious menaces)  advised  the  two  ludics  to  retire  to  rest.  In 
accordance  with  this  adnce,  the  women  went  off  to  bed,  leaving 
Shelley  and  Daniel  Hill  to  sit  up  and  keep  guard,  iu  case  the 
villain  should  make  a  eccund  attack. 
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In  declaring  it  improbable  tbat  ibe  aaMunn,  witb  a  bullet 
I  in  bis  shoulder,  would  return  before  daybreak  to  murder  Harriott 
and  raviiib  her  Kistor,  the  author  of  Zattrozzt  shoired  how  im- 
perfectly be  rofdizcd  the  possibilities  of  the  position.  After 
returning  to  bcrbod  at  about  one  m.m.,  Harriett  had  occupied 
it  just  u|»on  three  boHr«,  when  at  about  4  a.in.,  she  heard  n 
third  piistol  explosion,  whioh  caused  her  immediately  in  rise 
from  her  couch,  and  run  downstairs  to  her  hnsband,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  a  thrilling  Rtatemeut  of  his  niirrow  escape  from 
death  by  the  pistol  that  had  just  gone  off.  Hi«  story  was  this : — 
He  had  wnt  Daniel  Hill  out  of  the  room  to  see  what  o'clock  it 
was,  when,  in  the  servant's  absence,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
parlour  window,  and,  on  approaching  the  window,  »iw  a  man 
thmst  his  arm  through  the  giasa  and  fire  a  pistol  at  him.  Hence 
(he  broken  window  and  the  explosion  that  had  Immglit  Harriett 
from  her  bedroom.  Tliank  Heaven  !  iiist4^>»d  of  hi'dding  itaelf 
In  hia  body,  the  pistol's  ball  had  posned  through  his  flannel 
night-shirt,  without  even  grazing  his  skin.  Had  ho  noi  been 
standing  fiideways  towards  the  window.  Shelley  soid  he  must 
have  been  killud.  In  mpport  of  these  statements,  ho  pointed 
(o  the  broken  U'iudow  and  the  holeti  made  in  hln  flannel  night- 
drcea  by  the  bullet.  FurthL<r,  he  assurod  Harriflt  that,  after  so 
narrowly  escaping  death,  he  aimed  und  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  pistol,  but  it  would  not  go  off  ; — this  boiiig  the  second  time 
fur  Lim  to  draw  trigger,  with  no  restdt  save  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
His  pifttol  having  failed  him  again,  Shelley  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
wwilant  with  an  old  nword,  which  the  mi^reaiit  had  almost 
ffucoeeded  in  wresting  from  him,  when  Daniel  Hill  ru«hed  into 
the  room.  On  Daniel  Hill's  ap|)caraucG,  the  twice-baffled 
Meassan  let  go  his  hold  of  the  old  sword,  and  again  disappeared 
in  the  darknew.  All  this  took  place  during  the  night  of 
Friday,  26th  Febnmry,  lftl.3.  On  Saturday,  the  27th  instant, 
Shelley  went  off  with  his  marvellous  story  (differing  in  impor- 
tant particulars  from  the  narrative  of  the  previous  pages)  to 
the  Solicitor-General  of  tho  county,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  outrage. 

My  account  of  wbut  took  place,  and  of  what  wan  alleged  bv 
Shelley  to  have  taken  plaec  in  Tanyrallt  Lodge  on  the  night  of 
26lh  Februar)",  ISIH,  is  made  Inmi  flie  staternentfl  of  what  may 
be  called  tho  circular  letter  which  Mrs.  Shelloy  sent  at  her 
hosbaud's  request,  to  divers  of  his  friends,  whom  they  wished 
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to  inform  precisely  of  a  matter,  likely  to  be  greatly  miitrcpi 
ttcntcd.  Aa  this  letter  was  intended  to  be  the  enduring  and] 
authoritative  record  of  the  strange  and  perplexing  buNine)^,  [J 
have  iiaed  it  lor  my  narrativo.  It  should,  however,  bo  ob«>rvod,j 
that  the  account  i>f  the  matter  so  given  by  the  ShelleyH, 
Rome  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  the  affair,  differs  materially 
fr«)m  what  Shelley  himself  seems  to  have  told  the  Solicitor- 
General  nnd  Mr.  Mndocks  of  the  affair  on  the  27th  of  Fcbruarj-. 
Medwin's  report  of  what  Mr.  Madocks  t<tld  him  of  Shelloj-'i 
own  statement,  U  to  this  effect : — That,  whilst  sitting  in  the 
study  on  the  eventful  night,  Shelley  '  heard  a  noise  at  the  win-l 
daw,  saw  one  of  the  shutters  gradually  unclosed,  and  a  himd* 
advanced  into  the  room  armed  with  a  pistol;'  that  the  weupoii 
having  missed  fire,  Shelley  nm  to  seize  the  ruflian  who  had 
pulled  (lie  triggvr;  that,  on  parsing  through  the  door  into  Ilia 
garden,  to  get  at  the  villain,  SliiOlcy  found  himst-If  face  to  focoj 
with  his  UHHailant ;  that  the  villain  made  a  second  attempt  to 
ahoot  Shelley  with  a  piatol,  which,  like  the  other  pistol,  missed 
lire  ;  that,  after  this  second  essay  at  shooting,  the  poet  and  hisi 
as-4iilant  wrestled  with  one  another  dospcrotely  in  the  garden, 
till  Uie  latter  escaped  front  the  luwu  to  the  ghrubhery,  and  dis- 
apjx'ared.  The  luaccurute  Medwin's  report  of  what  Mr.  Mudocks 
told  him  at  Florence  long  after  1813,  is,  of  course,  to  be  read 
Tfith  8u<«piciou  and  distrust.  On  one  or  two  points  of  his 
account  of  the  affair,  Medwin  is  guilty  of  nustahes  of  fact,  for 
which  he  alone  is  to  be  held  aecounlable.  IJut  it  was  not  in 
Shelley's  power  to  tell  the  excjtiug  storj'  twice  in  the  same^J 
fortnight,  or  on  two  following  days,  without  disorepande^  ^| 
Tliat  his  story  to  Mr.  Madocks  on  y7th  February'.  181-3.  gave 
particulars  of  '  long  and  [)ainful  wrestling  on  the  lawn  '  is  more 
than  probable  ;  the  kwn  haviug  been  troddeu  and  rolled  upon 
by  some  pt^rson  or  iiersoas,  w  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  having  been  the  scene  of  violent  wrestling. 

The  story,  of  course,  flew  like  wildfire.  In  Trcmndoc  iti 
was  received  with  general  inrredulity  and  derision,  as  a  tale 
made  up  by  young  Mr.  Shelley,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for 
leaving  the  neighbourhood  in  a  trice  without  paying  his  bills ; 
but-  Shelley  and  Harriett  begged  their  friends  to  understand 
thst  the  slory  would  not  have  l>een  received  in  this  inriuUing 
way,  had  it  not  boon  for  the  malevolent  action  of  Mr.  Lccsoc, 
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who  hastened  to  assure  tbe  Tremadoc  shopkeepers  they  were 
ihuinj^  trifled  with  by  au  impostor. 

The  affair  having  beeu  repurtfd  by  Sht-lley  to  tht-  8<jHcil«i^ 
Ocnoral,  it  became  Uti;  KubjVct  uf  careful  iiiviittigutiuu.  Not 
oaly  woo  the  eviduace  of  the  alleged  attack  sifted,  but.  it  whk 
nfted  by  iien^ns  pceuliurly  quolitiud  to  examine  it.  Tlu> 
Bcdicitor-OeDeml  of  the  county  (an  expert  in  evidence  touching 
aMaultis  and  other  ontragea  agaiufit  the  law),  keen-witted  Mr. 
Uadock«  (a  man  of  affairs,  familiar  with  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood),  Mr.  Williams  (5Ir.  Madocks'K  agent,  u  !*hrewd 
WeUhman),  Mr.  Williams'^  brother  (a  man  of  nimihir  tihrewd- 
ne»)  were  umoiigxt  the  pcrsonK  to  tuck  into  the  mutter.  All 
these  penwD"  were  friendly  to  Shelley,  though  they  had  for 
Miae  time  thought  him  given  to  talk  too  fa^t.  All  four 
■were  on  familiar  K-rms  with  him.  The  Solicitor-General  re- 
ceived the  Shelloys  into  his  own  houxe,  and  entertained  them 
there  from  27th  Febi-uary  to  the  day  in  the  Knit  week  of  March, 
00  which  they  left  North  Waleo  for  Trelaiul.  Connequently  the 
iDvestigation  wa»  directed,  nmde,  carried  nut  by  the  gentleman, 
who  was  at  the  moment  of  the  investigation  Shelky'a  ho«t. 
Mr.  Mudoekii  and  the  Messrs.  Williams  had  a  distinct  interest 
in  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  Shelley,  and  doing  all  that 
was  just  for  the  maintenance  of  his  credit.  Consequently  the 
inTwtigatinn  was  in  the  han(ln  (»f  Slmlley's  espetiiil  friends. 
Yet  the  unonimous  verdict  of  local  opinion  wiw  that  no  attack 
had  been  made,  and  that  Shellcy'R  allegations  respet-ting  the 
attacks  said  to  have  been  made  on  him  during  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  Februar)"  were  bo-Hcleaa  and  untruthful, — their  tm- 
truthfidncits  being  referable  either  to  delusion  or  folsehord  on 
his  part.  No  aiuglo  voice  (except  the  voices  of  Harriott,  ^Iibb 
WoBthrook,  ShoUey,  doubtless  Daniel  Hill,  and  [wisHibly  the 
other  servant**  of  the  h<m»o.)  waH  niiHed  in  CamarvoriRhire 
against  the  reuull  of  an  iovt'vitigation,  which,  be  it  ohaerved, 
was  (from  the  wetuoKii  of  tho  ground  about  the  lodge,  at  thn 
time  of  tho  aUegod  assaults)  made  under  peculiarly  favnuruhle 
conditious.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Ilookham  (who 
Mema,  at  lea»t  for  a  moment,  to  have  believed  the  wild  story), 
Shelley 't>  London  frieudH  were  no  leKs  unaniniouK  in  thinking 
the  verdict  of  the  inquisitors  a  just  one.  Uogg  nays  of  tbe 
alleged  attack,  '  Perwnu  acquainted  with  the  localities  and  with 
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the  circumstances,   and   who  had   carefully   mveetigatcd 
matter,  were  uimDimuus  in  the  opinion,  that  no  such  attempt 
was  ovor  made.     /  neeer  met  irit/t  aiii/  person  who  belietvd  in  it* 
la  the  summer  of  181^  (within  u  fuw  umnihs  of  the  allef^d      . 
attack),  PoBcock,  who  had  made  ShcUL>y'a  ucquuintaiice  in  tho^fl 
previuus  autumn,  went  from  London  to  Wales,  and  prosijcutyd  ^^ 
iiiquirien  on  tlie  K|H)t  re(ip{>cting  thia  TunyroIIt  huiaueBs;  the 
result  biting  that  ho  hod  no  doubt  the  attacks  wore  nerer  made, 
and  that  iShcUey's  perplexing  part  in  the  alFair  was  referable 
to  'semi-delusion,' — the  condition  of  mind  in  which  Shelley, 
according  to  Peac-ock,  was  partly  deluded  and  pai-tly  untruthful. 
now  could  tho  investigators  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
on   the  mail!  •^ue^tiou   than  that   the  attacks  had  not   been 
madeP 

(1)  It  did  not  escape  them  that  Shelloy,  living  in  a  peaceful 
nook  of  Carnarvon,  loaded  hi?  pi«tol»  before  going  to  bed  under 
circumstancee,  indicating  in  »ome  degree  a  mental  predi»po«i- 
tion  to  find  an  occasion  for  using  the  weapons  during  the  night. 

(2)  It  did  not  escape  them,  that  of  the  «©ven  jiermns  in  the 
houBc,  no  one,  with  the  ojtcoption  of  ShcUcy,  profcaacd  to  have 
seen  the  aaaaasin,  cither  on  the  ocoasioa  of  attack  No.  I  in  tho 
little  office,  or  on  the  occQHion  of  attack  No.  2,  at  the  parlour 
window. 

(3)  It  did  not  escape  them,  that  Shelley  admitted  no  third 
person  was  pruttent  on  the  occasion  of  either  hia  first  or  hii 
aceond  conflict  with  the  aR'*ii.'»sin. 

(4)  It  did  not  ewape  them,  that  no  one  of  the  seven  por- 
eons,  with  tho  exception  of  Shollfy,  could  Apeak  to  having 
heard  a  sound,  that  might  not  bo  referred  either  to  the  Htorni, 
or  Shelley's  action,  or  to  the  action  of  some  person  lawfully  in 
the  house. 

(fi)  It  did  not  escape  them,  that  the  two  pinfol  explosions  in 
tho  little  ofllco  might,  have  btM?n  caus<,Hl  by  Sht'lley't-  two  pistols, 
thero  being  no  evidence  (apart  fnmi  his  bare  uHtertiun)  that  ono 
of  his  pistols  hod  only  (tuslusl  in  tho  pan  during  uIFair  No,  I. 

(6)  It  did  not  C5(m{>e  them,  tliat,  as  he  wa^  |iuiuing  through 
the  window  into  the  Hhrubl)en'  at  tho  very  moment  of  Sliellcy'a 
appoarance  in  the  little  ofFico,  the  asaassin  acted  very  strangely 
iu  suddenly  changing  hia  mind  and  attacking  Shelle}',  when  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  his  purpose  o£  paa.<aug  into 
tho  outer  darkness. 
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(7)  It  did  not  escape  them,  that,  tiiter  knocking  Shelloy 
clean  down,  the  oasasiiiii  mrrendered  the  mlvimtago  coming  to 
him  From  the  roup,  so  far  a«  to  throw  hiTii!*i'lf  on  the  floor,  ond 
8trugg!o  vith  hi»  advcraar^',  iuetcod  of  kicking  him  on  the 
head. 

(8)  It  did  not  escopo  them,  that,  after  shrieking  from  Shel- 
ley's pistol-shol  and  r(M;ovcriiig  his  feci,  the  aesassin  acted  in  a 
ten  iinbusiness-likc  way,  in  saying,  '  By  God,  I  will  be  re- 
Tengnll  I  will  nrnrdt-r  your  wife ;  I  will  ransh  your  sister  f 
By  Ood.  I  will  hv  tvveng«d  I ' 

(9)  Questions  were,  of  courw,  put  to  Shclloy  respecting  tbo 
light,  which  enabled  him  to  sec  hia  oK^ailnnt  in  the  act  of 
quitting  the  room  '  through  a  glass-door  which  opened  into  the 
■hnibbery.'  It  being  a  starless,  pitch-dark  night  (for  the  rain 
dtMceoded  in  torrents),  Shelley,  if  he  saw  an  awailant,  must 
hare  discerned  him  by  arliticial  tight.  It  is  nut  to  Im*  imagined 
that  the  biUiard-room  and  little  office  were  illuiuiuatcd  with 
tnauy  candles,  so  as  to  give  the  combatants  a  goo<l  view  of  one 
another.  Shelley  would  scarcely  have  gone  iu  eearcli  of  noc- 
turnal enemies  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  If  he  took  a  candle 
into  the  litlle  office,  it  must  surely  have  been  extinguished  soon 
after  he  entered  the  Rmall  chamber.  The  proximity  of  the 
shrabbory  outside  the  glass  door,  would  not  have  lessened  the 
darkneas  of  the  room  or  of  the  space  on  which  the  glass-door 
Dpsmd.  What  questions  were  put  to  Shelley,  and  what  he 
Mid,  about  the  light,  which  rendered  the  assassin  visible,  does 
not  appear. 

(10)  To  the  investigators  it  must  have  appeared  strange 
that  the  assassin,  either  with  or  without  a  bullt^l  in  his  shoulder, 
returned  in  three  hours  to  make  a  second  uttemi^t  on  Shelley's 
life. 

^B  (II)  To  the  same  inquisitors  it  must  have  seemed  remark- 
^H  ntde  that  the  assasHin  preluded  thu  semnd  essay  at  murder,  by 
^^  thrusting  his  arm  through  the  glass,  and  thereby  smashing  the 
P  window.  It  is  unusual  for  ncK^lunial  assiiilantH  to  be  so  noisy 
^^ia  their  preliminary  movements. 

^^P  (12)  Through  the  wetness  of  the  ground  about  the  hou»e, 
f  the  MHOsnn  could  not  have  upproaehod  the  parlour  window  for 
the  BODomplishracnt  of  his  deorlly  purp«is(r,  or  after  the  second 
futile  attempt  at  murder,  without  leaving  clear  footprints  on 
the  MMking-wet  lawn,     There  wero  marks  of  footsteps  on  tho 
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gniso,  to  «}iii;h  the  invt^Htigntorn  paid  particular  attcntinii.  On' 
vifiitiiig  Tivmiuloc  und  Taiiyrallt  in  tho  Hummcr  of  181!t 
ull  tile  circuinHlaiircH  of  the  Qllegcd  aaaaulta  wore  fresh  in  the 
mf^mnry  of  the  people  in  those  parta,  Peacock  received  informa- 
tion, that  years  aft«rw'ards  caused  him  to  writo  these  words  : 
'Persons  who  had  exAmititxl  the  premises  on  the  following, 
morning  had  fuiiiid  that  the  gniss  of  the  hiwn  appcqircd  to  hav< 
been  mut'h  lninij)Ieit  and  roUwl  on,  but  there  wore  no  footmark'* 
ou  thti  wet  ground,  except  between  the  bpji1(?n  iip)t  iind  the  ^^ 
windmr/  Wliy  vae  the  lawn  thuK  trumjiled  and  rolled  up<m  at^| 
some  difetonce  from  the  parlour  window  ?  To  give  the  ground 
un  iippearuncc  that  would  accord  with  some  account  given  by 
Shelley  of  his  tinal  t>truggle  n-ith  the  o&sassin,  other  than  thoi 
Bcc<iunt  given  of  the  contention  in  liarriett's  wcU-known  letter 
on  this  fiubjectf*  AVho  had  trampled  and  rolled  ubout  on  the 
wet  gruf^  CO  aa  to  gire  it  the  ap[K'amni:'e  of  having  been  llieJ 
(iceue  of  u  struggle' P  Shelley  i*  or  Daniel  Hill?  or  both  of 
them  ?  As  there  were  no  footmarks  on  the  wet  ground,  cjcccpt^^ 
betwuon  the  bcuteu  spot  and  the  window,  it  vtws,  of  cour«Or^| 
obvious  to  the  investigators,  that  the  iK-rsons,  accountable  for  ^ 
the  hai-d  UMge  of  the  turf  in  one  particular  spot  of  the  lawii.^j 
hud  entered  the  house  and  i-eraained  there,  after  so  trampltng^H 
and  dinordering  the  wurfaco  of  the  Rward  ;  and  also,  that  no  ^* 
persons  had  hcon  about  the  garden  during  the  night,  with  the 
exception  of  persons  of  the  houstt.  Of  course,  the  invertigatoi 
narrowly  scrulinized  the  footpi-ints,  which  ct'rtaiuly  occupied^ 
much  of  their  intention.  DouUIchb  the  Solicitor-General  satis-J 
6ed  himself  whether  any  of  the  footprints  corresponded  witl 
the  solos  of  Shelley's  shoes,  the  soIoj*  of  Daniel  TliU's  boota,  thi 
soles  of  bootR  and  shoos  worn  bv  the  women  of  the  house.  01 
the  particulars  of  the  Solicitor-General's  conclufdonfi  respecting 
these  damnatory  marks  on  the  wet  grnss  there  is  no  rocord. 
There  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  iihsrncp  of  such  particular!* 
from  the  record.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  invest  igatoi 
examinwl  the  foolprint:*,  iind  came  to  the  conclufiion  that  the" 
Were  mwle  by  no  foreigner  to  the  household. 

(13)  Rut  it  still  remains  to  state  the  most  remarkahle  matter 
of  evidence  that  came  under  tlie  notice  of  the  inve-Ktigaton*.  On 
coming  to  Shelley  in  the  parlour  immediately  after  the  second 
of  the  alleged  attacks,  Mrs  Shelley  perceived  that  the  window^ 
curtain  and  her  busband's  flannel  night-shirt  had  been 
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Irptcd  by  a  buUet.  Shelley  told  her  thitt  this  injur)'  liwl  b«?eii 
done  to  the  curtain  and  hj«  nif^ht-dre^  hy  the  ball  of  the  pintol 
tbai  had  been  fired  ot  him  by  the  aiuaasin, — firinfif  ftoni  the 
window  into  the  twim.  The  mark  of  this  ball  wus  found  by 
the  inquisitors  in  the  wainscot  neitr  the  winilow  ;  the  position 
uid  <'haracter  of  the  mark  showing  that  the  pistol,  inntowl  of 
being  fired  J'l-otn.  had  been  fired  (otcarriK  the  window ; — that, 
in»t«ad  of  being  fired  by  the  aasaattin  outiidc  the  window,  the 
pifrtol  had  been  fin-d  by  Shelley /raw  tht'  inti-rior  of  the  nmm. 

This  piece  of  dynuiuii-a!  evidence  salinfiftd  the  inqui«itor* 
that  Shelley's  baffled  axsoasin  waa  on  iniaginart'  caitiff.     Till  it 

be  shown  that  a  bull,  issuing'  from  a  pistol  pointed  due 
ith,  must  neeesearily  take  a  oourHo  due  north,  Shelley  (all  his 
toijierb  poetn'  nolwilhi^landin^}  must  be  held  to  have  said  what 
wad  directly  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  when  be  told  his  wife  that 
the  bullet,  whieh,  after paHsing  through  liis  flannel  shirt  and  the 
window-curtain,  pc'nelmteiL  the  wainsc^it  near  the  parlour 
window,  wa«  Khot  fniui  the  window  Jn  tht*  rliriH^tion  of  the  oppo- 
■ile  wall.  The  discovery  of  that  bullet-niark  gave  the  coup-iie- 
graeti  tu  what*'vcr  remained  of  the  favourable  regard  in  whieh 
Sbclley  hod  been  held  by  the  people  of  Tremadoo. 

It  is  probable  that  i'eaeuck  lirst  bit  upon  his  curious  term 
'eemi- delusions,'  after  renewing  all  the  faeti«  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  about  this  singular  alTair  in  the  summer  of  1813. 
How  much  of  Shelley's  chief  part  in  the  stnuigf  affair  should  be 
uttrihute<l  tn  haUiicrinution  ?  IIow  nnuOi  I'O deceptive  intention^ 
1  would  fain  attribute  the  whole  of  it  to  delusion.  But  I  can- 
not do  «o.  In  previous  pages  prominence  has  been  gi^eu  to 
every  consider  at  ion,  that  may  be  produced  honestly,  in  order  to 
dispOfle  the  reader  to  think  delusion  chiefly  aecoimtable  for  the 
poet's  final  eacopade  at  TanyralU,  There  is  no  positive  eWdence 
that  bo  was  seriously  out  of  health,  or  under  the  dominion  of 
morbid  fancy,  or  taking  laudanum  with  extraordinary  free<lom  at 
this  particular  time ;  but  for  his  reputation's  sake  I  have  been 
careful  to  addure  everj-  matter  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  bi« 
action  in  what  is  usually  called  'the  Tanyrallt  mystery,'  i^huuld 
ht>  referred  to  nervous  derangement  rather  than  to  moral  ob- 
liquity. In  a  proviou**  chapter  especial  notice  was  taken  of  bin 
imaginary  estiape  at  Keswick  from  the  grasp  of  an  imaginary 
robboT — a  delusion  which  seems  to  have  been  in  no  degree  com- 
plicated with  deceitful  desigiw — in  order  that  the  incident 
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should  be  rcinembered  to  his  advantage,  when  the  readers  of 
this  work  nhould  Iw  invited  to  docido  for  themselves  how  far  he 
wm  dniudwl,  and  how  far  false,  in  this  Tooyrallt  biisineM. 

NotwithHtanding  the  numerous  untl  obvious  reuaons  for 
thinkin}^  he  acted  dinhonestly  Ihnmffhout  the  whole  affair,  it  is 
conr^ivable  that  he  was  unilidr  lhi>  influence  of  delunian  in  the 
e-arlier  passagcH  of  the  drama.  In  loading-  the  pistole  hefom  hu 
vent  to  bed,  mid  declaring  a  fear  that  he  would  have  occaiuon 
to  URb  thorn  Ix-forc  the  morning,  be  only  did  and  said  what  has 
been  done  in  nervous  apprehension  by  countless  men.  who.«c 
botiesty  has  never  been  called  in  quealion.  In  leaving  his  bed 
80  Boon  after  hin  retirement  tu  the  couch,  and  going  doniislairs 
with  his  wea|)oii!»  to  look  for  a  huunebreaker,  he  displayed  only 
the  alarm  that  wot  likely  to  ensue  from  the  auticipEition  of  diif- 
lurUnnce.  The  nervous  man,  who  pa&-w>i  at  night  through  dark 
paMtMigeu  in  search  of  s  burglar,  is  apt  to  inoagtne  he  wes  the 
intruder  for  whom  he  is  looking.  All  the  iiiuiginary  incidents 
of  the  imaginarj'  encounter  in  the  little  room  are  reconcilable 
with  the  theory  tliat  Shelley  act*^  fincerely  in  the  whole  affair. 
It  was  natural  for  the  author  of  Zantrozzi  to  imngine  himiself 
addreiflcd  by  the  imaginary  assa.'uin  in  nuch  language,  ax  might 
have  proccoded  from  any  one  of  the  villains  of  that  marvellous 
romance.  In  spite  of  the  suspicious  cireumstAnce  that  he  sent 
Daniel  Hill  out  of  the  room  before  seeing  the  aMas«in  again  at 
the  window  of  the  parlour,  I  can  just  conoeiTe  it  possible  that 
Shelley  really  believed  he  saw  the  villain  at  the  window. 

But  at  this  point  my  ability  to  imagine,  that  he  may  have 
acted  and  spoken  from  misoonception,  comes  to  an  end.  Hiit 
pi«toI  mav  have  exploded  aeeidentally,  though  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  think  he  fired  it  with  design; — intending  that  the  ball 
should  pass  through  his  night>drei<f<,  and  holding  the  flannel  well 
out  from  his  body  with  the  left  haniJ,  m  thai  the  bidlet  in  {Kissing 
through  the  night-iiress  should  not  graze  the  Hkin  of  his  iKidy. 
But  it  ifl  inconeeivable  that  he  attributed  the  explcwion  of  his 
own  pistol  to  the  itiuiginary  weapon  of  a.n  inmgiiiury  aiwtt)i*in. 
Ab  the  ball  of  Nhelley's  weapon  struck  and  pierced  the  wainsoot 
of  the  window,  it  cannot  bo  supposed  to  have  Binash«d  the 
window.  To  Shelley's  muscles,  acting  upon  gliif«  and  frame  in 
Daniel  Hill's  absence,  it  must  be  attributed  Ibul  the  window  was 
injured  in  a  manner,  accordant  with  what  he  u  few  minutes  later 
told  Mrs.  Shellev  of  his  conflict  with  the  ossaiuiu.     The  old 
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sword,  whic)i  the  imaginarr  assoAAin  was  allpgod  to  bavo  tried 
to  wredt  from  him,  seems  to  have  been  used  W  Shelley  as  an 
itutnunc-nt  for  fona^hing  the  window. 

KvtB  by  those,  who  «m  lielievo  the  poet  iiimgtiieil  himself 
iitruggUng  desperately  with  an  assailant  oh  ihe  other  aUtf  of  the. 
mmioic  fiame  wliitiit  he  wu.<)  thu.^  Rmashing  the  window,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  th^  iiidieutions  of  stniggling,  put  subsequently 
iin  the  wet  gniM  of  the  hiwn  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
hoUAc,  must  huvc  been  put  on  the  turf  lor  evidential  ends,  and 
with  a  dec»-ptive  purpopie.  The  turf  cannot  huvc  been  trampled 
upon,  stamped  down  and  rolleil  ujwii,  in  order  to  keep  a  noc- 
turnal OBsaihint  out  of  the  houHe.  The  grass  must  have  been  eo 
treated  in  order  to  give  it  a  shuw  of  having  been  the  Bceue  of  a 
violent  struggle  between  persons,  alternately  wroslliug  with  and 
rolling  over  um*  another; — a  show  that  should  on  the  morrow 
uocord  with  Shellry's  original  aecount  to  tho  Solicitor- fie iioral, 
which  secmft  to  have  differed  materially  from  bis  account  of  the 
struggle  to  Harriett.  Kbellcy  cannot  be  imup^ned  to  have  gone 
imt  of  his  house  at  an  early  hour  of  a  cold  Febi'uar}''  morning, 
immediately  ufter  a  uight  of  ulanu  and  wukefulness,  and  to  haro 
ilanccd  uud  rolled  upon  the  grasR  of  his  wet  lawn  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, ^or  uiv  servants  wont  to  ac-t  iu  so  iuKiue  a  fuKhitm  for 
the  mere  fuu  of  the  thing.  For  what  end,  but  the  one  already 
utated,  tan  the  graiw  have  been  thus  dimced,  trodden,  and  rolled 
upon?  Whether  the  signs  of  a  struggle  were  put  ujKm  the 
gnisB  by  SheUey  himmtlf,  or  by  some  other  jwrson  or  persons  of 
tie  hounehohl,  the  worlc  of  discjrderiug  the  turf's  surface  must 
b«  regarded  as  hin  work. 

But  though  the  i^vidence  is  «o  conclu»ive  that  Shelley  waw 
not  attacked  by  an  ftswis^in  at  Tanyrallt  on  ihe  night  of  26th 
February',  I81;i,  and  that  he  with  his  own  pistol  shot  through 
the  flannel  nigbt-drcw  the  hnller,  which  he  declared  to  have 
been  sliot  through  it  by  rmother  person,  his  wildest  idolaters 
insiict  that  he  wnn  so  altuckM  and  shot  nt.  Lady  Shelley  nays, 
'  Yet  lliia  continual  beneficence  could  not  save  Shelley  from 
an  Attempt  on  his  life  of  a  most  atrocious  and  extrairrdinorv 
Idnd.'  Mr.  Denia  Florence  MacCarthy  wishes  ns  to  belifve  that 
the  baffled  aAso-tsin  waa  no  other  pernon  than  MitM  Hitcheuer's 
father. 

Assuming  that  the  first  quarterly  allowamw  of  Utss 
Ilticbenor's  stipend  was  not  paid  ;  assuming  that  Ineffectual 
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demands  bad  be«n  made  to  Shelley  for  payment  of  xh^  money-; 
aasuming  that  MJm  Ilitcliener'ft  actroimt  of  Shelley's  treatment 
of  her  luul  cammed  much  angry  talk  againi^t  him  in  her  father** 
tap-room ;  aMuming  that  thin  angry  talk  incen-scd  Mim 
Itilchener's  pnpo  against  the  Shelley^;  OAsuming  that  Miaa 
Jlilchoucr'a  papa  (funncrly  a  smuggler)  journeyed  from  bis 
8iiA8ex  Tillage  to  Carnarvonshire,  in  order  to  wreak  his  wrath  on 
thehaleful  trio;  Mr.  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  nrgurs  that  Slifw 
Hitchener'fi  papa  wa.<t  the  villain  who  tried  to  ahnot  Shelley  in 
the  little  room  opening  into  the  nhmbbery,  and  who,  some  hours 
later,  appeared  ut  the  parlour  window  and  rtboi  the  bullet  through 
Khelley's  flannel  shirt:— a  bullet  that,  according  to  Mr.  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy,  mast  have  passed  from  the  window, 
through  the  window-eurtains,  and  through  SheJley's  fianiiel- 
Rliirt,  and  then  turning  round  in  the  ]Mrlutir  have  come  Ktraighl 
back  to  the  wainscot  on  ihc  window  »ide  of  the  room.  Posi- 
tively Mr.  Denirt  Floreiiee  i(at*rarthy  haji  given  Ibis  explana- 
ti(«i  of  the  Taiiyrallt  mystery,  and  been  cor<lial!y  applauded  by 
Shellcyao  cnthufliasta  for  the  sagacity  and  rca»mableneKs  of  hia 
way  of  showing,  that  Shelley  was  shotat  iu  the  manner  declured 
by  him.  Thia  is  the  way  in  which  Shelley'f  hiography  lia*  been 
dealt  with  by  a  ring  of  gentleraeu,  of  whoso  acutcueiM  and  dis- 
cretiou  Mr.  Jumos  .jUithouy  Froude  baa  the  liigbest  opinion. 

It  i«  not  Kurprising  that  Sbelley  hastened  in  a  fewday«i  from 
the  «cene  of  his  humiliating  exposure.  lie  would  have  left 
Carnarvonshire  sooner,  bad  ho  not  been  detained  by  want  of 
money.  To  gf<t  the  meuuH  of  Hight  the  young  gontleman,  who 
a  few  days  earlier  (tent  20/.  to  Mr.  T.  Ilookhaui  for  the  relief  of 
the  Hunts,  now  Mrotc  a  hasty  note  to  Mr.  T.  Hookhara  for  the 
restoration  of  the  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means 
of  getting  away  from  Tremadoc.  To  thia  brief  note  by  tb*' 
excited  poet.  Mrs.  Shelley  added  n  poot^inpt  in  somewhat.  le*w 
agitated  stj-lc: — 

'  Taaj/rait,  March  Zrd,  181  d. 

'  Dain  SiH, —  I  Uftvc  jum  esc-ftpftd  an  atrocious  jusaABination.  0)i 
Hod  tlie  twenty  poundH,  if  you  have  it '.  Vi>u  will  probably  hetir  of  ine 
no  more: — Your  Friend.  Pebcy  Shrllev.' 

'  Mr.  ShisUcy  ifl  so  ilitatlfully  nervoua  to-day  from  being  np  all  niglil 
thftt  I  am  arrniil  what  he  lias  written  will  alarm  you  vet)'  mucti.  We 
ititeud  to  liiavt!  this  place  as  Hoon  aa  poiutiblc,  nn  mir  lives  are  not  fiafeaA 
long  oa  we  remain.  It  i«  no  oommon  robber  we  dread,  but  a  pmon  who 
is  actuated  by  n;veng«, — who  tlireateas  my  life  and  my  nater's  u  well. 
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If  5-01]  tma  Knil  us  the  money  it  will  add  greatly  to  oar  pomfort. — Kr, 
I  ratnain  your  uncere  frieuil,  H.  Shrllbv.' 

Tbe  priittcd  IruaKripts  of  this  uulu  uiid  |]ost(icnpt  di£Fer  in 
wTCTal  miuuU-  purtiuuLtrs  Xrom  tlii?  priuU'd  trutiAcripts  of  the 
Mame  writings  id  I/ttdv  Shelley's  book  ;  but  |1il<  ouly  iiupurlHiit 
difference  bclirccn  the  two  set*  of  printed  trunseript«  is  tliat, 
whilst  it  is  given  without  any  date  in  Lady  Shelley's  book,  the' 
Tiotv  i-«  given  in  Hogg's  version  with  nu  obnou»ly  erroneous  dale. 

One  of  the  niitttakee  of  I^y  Shelley's  iiiaccuratc  book  is  the 
tvpresenttttion  that,  in  writing  the  brief  note  to  Mr.  T.  Ilookhaiii, 
Shelley  merely  asked  the  booltseller  for  it  loan  of  20/,  '  It 
would  appear,"  the  lady  my«,  '  that  after  wnding  off  the  20/.  for 
the  Hunt  »ul>M:ription  he  was  in  want  of  money.  Henee  the 
request  to  Mr.  Hookham  for  a  little  temporary  actommodation 
to  enable  him  lo  make  the  necenaary  removal  from  Tonyrallt.' 
It  u,  however,  certain  that  Shelley  wixhed  the  receiver  of  hi» 
note  to  regard  him  as  asking  for  the  refltorutlon  of  t}i/'20I.  sent 
•  few  days  earlier  to  Bond  Street,  asa  contribution  to  the  Hunt 
fimd.  It  has  been  already  ronarked  that  the  letter  aocom- 
punyinp  this  n'mitlaiice  to  Mr.  Kookham  for  the  TTnnt  Fund 
wanilalrd,  'February,  J  813,*  without  a  note  of  the  particular  flay. 
Hence  the  prcciae  day  on  whieh  the  money  was  despnttihed  from 
Tonyrallt  l»  I<ondon  is  unknown.  But  there  is  evidcneo  for 
fixing  the  upproxiinoto  date  of  the  n-mittancc.  On  7th 
Febniiir}',  1813,  Shelley  wrote  to  Hogg  from  Tanyrallt,  '  Mab 
has  gime  mi,  but  slowly,  although  nhe  Is  nearly  finished.'  In 
the  subsequent  letter  tu  Mr,  lluokham,  ac  com  puny  ing  tin-  aui- 
tributiou  to  the  Hunt  Fund,  Khclley  paj-e,  '  QHfm  Mab  in 
finiflhod  and  IraiiM^ribed.'  CouMHiufiilly  between  the  date  of 
the  curlier  letter  and  the  oompiAitiuu  of  the  litter cpietle,  Shelley 
Uad^fintsAed  and  iratucribal  his  poem, — work  that  may  be  com- 
puted to  have  given  him  occupation  for  a  fortnight.  This  com- 
putation would  give  the  22ud  February  as  the  approximate  date 
of  the  letter,  accompan}'ing  the  remittance  for  the  Hunt  Fnnd, 
to  Mr.  ITookhum.  Written  and  po«ted  on  Monday,  22iid 
February  at  Tanyrallt,  or  TreiuudtH;,  the  letter  would  start  on  its 
journey  by  mail  for  Loudon  in  the  early  morning  of  Tuesday,. 
23rd  February,  and  arriving  in  London  on  the  evening  or 
night  of  Thursday,  25th  Februari,-,  would  be  delivered  in  Old 
Bond  Street  on  the  morning  of  Friday,26th  February — the  morn- 
ing of  the  very  day,  on  whose  night  the  first  of  tbe  imaginary 
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attacks  was  made  by  the  imaginary  assaesin  at  Taii>Ta11t. 
According  lo  this  calculation  .Shelley  found  himself  in  urgent 
need  of  tho  money  he  had  go  recklessly  given  away,  just  twenty- 
lour  hours  after  the  note  or  notes  for  the  money  csamc  to  the 
hands  of  the  Itond-Street  bookseller. 

Tbere  are  differences  betwa^n  Hogg's  transcript  of  the  as- 
SBflsiiuition-aote  to  Mr.  Hookham  and  Lady  Sliclley's  transcript 
of  the  aame  note.  One  of  the  din^reponcics  is  that  I^ady  Shelley 
givea  n»  'Oh  !  scud  me  20/.,  jf  you  have  it,' whereas  Hogg  gives 
us  '  O  ecnd  the  twenty  pounds,  if  you  have  it.'  ^V^uchever  of 
the  two  vcndoDs  is  taken,  it  w  clear  that  '  if  you  hare  it'  sig> 
niiies  '  if  you  have  not  parted  with  it  to  the  Hunt  Fund  Com- 
mittee,* and  that  Shelley  wa^i  asking  for  the  return  of  his  own 
money.  As  he  had  tm  reason  to  euppoeo  the  prosperous  book- 
aeller  might  be  without  twenty  pounds  either  in  his  till  or  at 
tbo  bonk,  by  '  if  you  have  it '  Shelley  cannot  hare  meant  '  if 
yuu  are  the  possessor  of  so  much  money.'  Affording  no  indi- 
cation that  Shelley  felt  he  was  putting  himself  under  a  poruniary 
obligation  to  the  man  of  business,  the  language  of  the  note 
precluded  the  aAsumption  that  he  was  asking  outright  for  a  loan 
of  money.  Though  he  may  have  felt,  and  probably  did  fee!, 
that  bis  note  would  move  Mr.  Hookham  to  lend  him  20/.  if  he 
had  parted  with  the  Bubseribed  201.,  ShoUey  asked  for  the  re- 
atoratiou  of  his  own  20/.  SCuch  the  siime  may  bo  said  of  Mrs. 
Bhollny  and  her  postseripl.  InKteud  of  writing  iih  though  she 
and  her  husband  were  asking  Mr.  Honkham  to  do  them  a  con- 
siderable kindness,  she  wrote  as  though  she  were  merely  asking 
for  their  own  money. 

When  the  aeHiDssiuation-note  came  to  Mr.  Hookham's  hands 
on  the  moniing  of  Tuesday,  ^rd  March,  he  had  passed  Slielley's 
gift  on  to  the  Hunt  Fund.  In  his  inability  to  return  the  sub- 
Bcribed  money,  tho  bookseller  nent  him  20/.  as  a  loan ;  u  loan 
which  Shelley  acknowledged  from  Bangor  Ferrj-,  on  Itth  March, 
1813,  in  terms  affording  proof  that  tho  pn^ent  writer  has  not 
misconstrued  the  assas!<imition-note.  Lady  Shelley's  printed 
transcript  of  the  letter  from  Danger  Feriy,  makes  Shelley 
write  thus, — 

'  From  llie  tenor  of  your  lutWr  I  augur '  {arffue  ?)  '  that  yoa  hare 

applied  the  20/.  1  aeiit  lo  tho  benefit  of  ilie  Hunta. By  yonr 

kimlnpM  nml  frenerofiity  wo  nre  ptrfectly  n-licvfd  from  all  jiecuniary 
difficuhie*.     We  only  wauted  n  little  breuiluiig  time,  which  the  rapidity 
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of  our  peraecuUcMiB  waa  nuunlling  to  allow  lu.  We  khftU  readily  itpfty 
the  Uliil.  wb«Q  I  hear  from  my  correepoadeut  la  London ;  but  wli(>u 
cut  I  repay  the  friendaliip,  the  dieintenuitefliieea,  nntl  tlm  zcul  at  y out 

Mr.  II(x.)kliiim  Iiaviug  sent  Shelley  20f.  as  u  loiui,  instead  of 
retuniuig  tho  ^ubficiibi^d  immoy,  tkv  jxiet  argues  from  the  book- 
seller's action  and  epistle,  that  the  hitter  has  '  upplicd  the  ^0// 
(aeot  for  that  pui-poso) '  to  the  benefit  of  the  Hunts.' 

Within  a  few  hours  of  writing  the  aasu-ssiuat  ion -note  to  Mr. 
Uookham,  Shelley  wrote  to  Mr.  Williaiiifl,  begging  for  26/.  be 
needed  for  the  pajTiieut  of  '  little  debt*;'  obsernng  in  the  same 
note,  '  I  am  surpii^  that  the  wretch  who  attacked  me  haa 
not  been  heard  of.  Surely  euqiilriea  have  uot  been  suffieieutly 
general,  or  particular?' 

WTiUst  Mnt.  Shelley'*  wordu,  *  Mr.  Shelley  is  so  dreadfutly 
oerrutiB  to-day, /row  bfin(/  up  nil  nitj/tf,'  indicate  that  the  assas- 
sinaliou-uote  to  Mr.  Ilookbiuii  was  written  ou  the  morrow  of  the 
imaginary  attacks  at  Tanyrallt,  tlie  manner  in  which  Shelley 
here  refers  to  n»eai*urei*  for  discoTering  the  assassin  shows  that 
the  note  to  Mr.  Williams  must  have  been  written  at  a  time 
when  'the  inve«tigatio:i(t*  wei-o  in  an  early  tttage  of  their  pro- 
greaa  to  a  damnatory  conclusion.  Had  lie  known  of  the  discovery 
of  the  bullet-mark  in  the  wainscot,  ShoUoy  could  scarcely  have 
suggested  that  the  investigations  of  the  case  had  not  been 
sufficiently  'particular.'  A  few  hours  later,  when  he  heard 
how  particular  they  had  been,  hU  slight  face  must  by  turna 
ha^-e  fliLshwl  with  annoyance  and  then  whitened  with  shame. 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that  Shelley  wn.s  touched  acutely 
by  tho  shame  of  his  ]Kkiition,  during  the  la.it  days  of  his 
snjourD  in  Camaironshiro.  There  is  a  pathetic  note  of  sincerity 
in  one  pusioge  of  the  insincere  letter  he  wrote  from  Bangor 
Ferry  to  the  bookseller  of  Old  Bond  Street ; — the  passage  in 
which  be  declared  be  was  less  dehghtcd  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Hookbum's  remittance,  because  it  rescued  him  from  'a  situatiou 
of  peculiar  p{;rplcxity,*  than  because  it  assured  him  ho  still  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  at  least  one  fritmd,  who»i  generous 
condact  '  made  amends  to  '  his  '  feelings,  wounded  by  the  sus- 
picion, coldness,  and  nllany  of  the  world.'  It  was  thuFt  that 
the  young  man,  with  a  singular  aptitude  for  thinking  hiiiiKcU 
peneouted  by  any  one  wlto  presumed  to  call  him  to  order,  6ix>ke 
of  his  Canutrvoushire  neighbours,  because  they  were  offended 
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by  Iiw  utUMtipt  to  trifle  with  their  credulity.  Tho«r  of  tliem 
who  kppt  out  of  his  way.  or  otherwise  showed  a  disincHnatioD 
to  speak  to  him  of  his  lateat  escapade,  were  frifpd,  unfeeling, 
hard-hearted.  Those,  who  hinted  iheir  inability  to  see  how  a 
bullet  irtBuiiig  from  a  pistol  pointed  due  south  could  take  a  cour»e 
due  north,  were  meanly  suKpicious,  Those,  whofninklv  declnrwl 
their  difibt^ief  of  the  oasaflstnation-Htory,  were  idie«r  rillaintt. 
Though  the  diiieovery  of  ihc  buUet-mfirk  iu  a  pliice  it  rnuld  not 
liave  reached,  after  poasing  from  the  window  through  his  night- 
dress, must  have  convinced  him  (if  he  needed  to  be  convinced) 
that  the  ball  hnd  issuwl  from  his  own  pistol,  he  persistt^d  in 
dcclariag  the  ball  had  pi-occcded  fi-om  the  wwipou  of  his  im- 
aginarj*  fwsaihuU.  '  The  bull,'  he  wrote  from  Bangor  Ferry, 
'  of  the  aHrtiiAMiiii'H  piHtulh-  (he  fired  at  ine  twice),  iwnetraled  ray 
night-gown  and  piwrccd  the  woiiwcot;' — oiniltiug  to  add,  for  his 
vorrcspuiident'H  informatinn,  that  the  ball  Htniek  the  wainncot 
in  a  way  proving  the  bullet  to  have  isRuod  fpora  his  own  piitlol. 
Ak  might  be  expected  of  the  young  man,  who  three  yenre  earlier 
had  declared  his  intention  to  have  recourse  to  deception  becjiUKC 
it  wwuld  answer  bin  pur]>ose,  and  just  thit-e  months  earlier  had 
declared  bis  intenliou  to  writ*?  u  whwdliug  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  becuu^e  he  might  get  some  money  by  duiug  no, 
Shelley  stuck  to  his  erroneous  otatomcDts  when  he  must  have 
known  them  to  be  misstatements,  however  much  he  may  have 
becu  under  the  influence  of  pure  hallucination,  when  he  first 
utterL*d  them.  His  stubborn  adherence  to  the  misstatements,  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  ITyokliam,  it*  rendered  the  more  offensive  by 
the  Peckimiflian  style  in  which  he,  iu  the  oume  letter,  proclaims 
hid  delight  in  contemplating  truth  and  virtue.  '  If.'  he  remarks, 
*  the  discover}'  of  truth  be  a  pleasui-e  of  tdngular  purity,  how 
far  8ur]>a««ing  is  the  discovery  of  virtue ! '  In  the  same  vein  he 
observes  in  the  postscript, — '  Though  overwhelmed  with  our 
distresses,  we  arc  by  no  means  indifferent  to  those  of  liberty 
and  lirtne ! ! ! ' 

(7.) — BCBMX  AND  ElLLABNEY. 

PrcKcrving  amidst  his  varied  distresBos  thii  honourable  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  liberty  and  virtue,  Shelley  journeyed 
from  Bangor  to  Ilolyboad,  and  after  a  tedious  and  rough  wa- 
pussige  (of  forty  hnurn  duralioi])  iirrivwl  on  Tuosfltiy,  Shh  March. 
IHin.  at  Dublin,  where  he  paancd  w^veral  days  at  •iH  C\iSv 
Street,  Stephen'*  Green,  the  residence  of  Mr.  .luliti  IjuwIc'*'*, 
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Ignorant  of  his  fricntl's  intimacy  with  the  IriRhimui  of  loiters, 
who  in  1813  was  at  work  on  the  CompcHdium  of  the  Jli^tory  qf 
Ireianii,  Ilogff  iiuiy  well  havo  bvun  at  u  loss  how  to  account  for 
ShoUcy's  sccoml  vitiit  to  the  poopk-,  whose  wrongs  he  had  failod 
redroM  with  two  pamphlets  uud  u  broadside.  But  with  their 
ipurfocl  knowledge  of  the  poet's  relations  with  honctit  Jack 
l^wle**,  the  readera  of  this  page  can  readily  diwover  iriotivcs 
lor  the  second  visit  to  the  huid  of  grccuncss  and  thraldom. 
There  i«  no  po«»itivD  evidence  that  Shelley  procun-d  numey 
either  from  Mr.  Med  win  or  anyone  else  for  the  publicatiun  of  a 
uminouA  Ilistoty  of  In-hmi.  But  a  Compendium  (though 
>ly  n  voluminourt  one)  of  Tri*h  Ilisfonj  wu*  produced  by 
X  Jm:k  Ijawlcss  in  1814;  and  twenty-eight  vears  later, 
Frrtlerick  Willium  Conway  (who  w««  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Wn-kly  Mfiuenger  in  1 81'i- 1^,  witli  good  opportunities  for 
ohnerring  the  nature  of  honest  Juck'n  intercourse  with  the  ijw- 
mtdiaU  heir  to  one  of  the  first  fortuncn  of  Kngland),  referred  to 
Sbrlley  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Pott  (Novt^mbcr  l7th.  IMS),  as 
having  been  '  made  the  pwuuian,*  dupe  of  a  perwu  not  les* 
incerc  in  hiR  politics,  bnt in  money  mutters  loAshoneHt,' — wordn 
that  unquestionably  rc>fcrre<l  to  honest  J  nek  LawleAa'a  pc(;uuiarv 
dealings  with  the  youthful  [loft.  Other  endcnoe  ha*  alreadv 
hwn  piviii  lliiit  LuwIcms'k  frii'iidly  relations  with  Shellcv  were 
ttendod  with  i)ecuniary  urrungeirirnt^  Hanini-searum  young- 
er though  he  was,  Shelley  would  sean-ely  have  given  hi« 
Lrnton  landlady  the  draft  on  '  Lord  rifmcnrr;-*«  brother,' 
without  any  grounds  tor  thinking  thnt  Juck  Lawlesfi  wus  under 
en  obligtition  to  honour  the  writing.  One  would  like  to  know 
ore  of  honext  Jack's  lit«rar}'  and  iinauctnl  relations  with  the 
iumediuie  heir  to  one  of  the  first  forluncit  of  England ;  hut 
enough  is  knois-n  to  justify  readers  in  assuming  that,  Iwsidea 
going  to  Ireland  in  March,  181'},  to  ri'ceive  the  solace  of  hi^t 
Iriend's  sympathy  with  his  distress,  Shelley  went  to  'i5  Cuffo 
titet,  Stepheii's  Greeti,  Dublin,  to  see  how  his  Mitonirj- friend' 
as  getting  on  with  '  the  work,'  that  on  its  publication  uoidd 
ot  fail  1o  'produce  great  protitK.' 

It  is  in  the  i-euder's  meraon,'  that  Hogg  promised  to  visit  the 

heUt-ys  in  Camarvonsliire,  and  pass  a  few  days  with  them  at 

'onyrallt,  in  Slarch,  1^13, — an  aiTangcnient  that  could  not  ho 

carrit^  out,  when  the  poet,  with  hut  wile  and  sister-in-law,  hud 

left  Wali-ji  for  Ireland.     To  njMire  biui  the  aunoyanei'  (similar 

vui..  It.  H 
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aaaoyaiioe  Godn-Ui  cudured  bulf-a-year  earlier)  of  jour- 

to  Tanyrallt,  only  to  fmd   they  liaU   di-purU'd,   Hn. 

iiT  bad  g>ven  Hogg  tiuiely  iuformatiou  of  th&  circ-umstaacca 

had  determined  her  and  her  busbaud  to  fly  to  Ireland. 

JLslIke  Wtter,  wbicb  afforded  bim  tbiN  infommtioD,  wa$  'vrrittetl 

trnm  TaiiyraUt,  a  day  or  two  after  the  caUstropbe,'  Hogg  was 

jiruiltr  of  a  carious  slip  irben   (writing  from  meioorj'  of  the 

loBk  e|ui<tle)    be  dwlarod  tbat,  to  tbe  best  of  bis  recollection, 

•pftit  from  tbu  different  date,  it  was  '  precisely  similar,  word  for 

wwrd,"  indeed,  to   tbo  letter  Jlarrictt  wrote  to  Mr.  Hookham 

ttl  Old  Bond  Strwt,  from  Dublin  on  tbe  12tb  (Lady  Sbelley 

■lys  1 1th)  of  March,  giwng  tbe  details  of  the  alleged  attacks. 

BAb  HBirriett's  later  letter  to  Kr.  Tlookbam    began   with   tbo 

words,  '  My  DcJir  Sir,  We  arrived  bere  last  Tiirsiiiiy,  after  a 

most  t^-diouB  passage,  during  tbe  whole  of  wbJch  time  we  were 

dreadfully  ill,'  it  cannot  have  corresponded  so  precisely,  as  Hogg 

representu,  with  her  earlier  letter  from  Tnnyrallt.     Had  the 

Bhelleyan  enthusiasts  noticed  this  droll  slip,  thej*  would  hare 

■discovered  in  it  yet   another  proof  of  Hogg's  incomparable 

villany,  instead  of  attributing  tbe  cxeoasive  stiitemeiit  to  the 

I  writer's  honest  purpose  of  siij-iug  empbatically  that,  in  so  for  as 

it  related  to  the  aUegal  attempts  ut   uKsusHination,  tbe  later 

le  to  Mr.  Hookbani  seemed  like  a  copy  of  tbe  earlier  letter 

lum.     It  appeared  also  that  Harriott   (not  Shelley)  wrote 

[ainiilar  accounts  of  the  asfuutsination-incidcntseitbcrfromTany- 

rallt  or  Ireland,  to  other  persons,  besides  Mr,  Hookhum  and 

Hogg.     '  I  have  been  infonnod,'  says  the  biographer,  '  that  she 

Bmlso  sent  to  other  persons  a  nurrutiTO  of  tbe  nightly  fears  in  the 

same  lenns,  writiug  descriptive  circulars,  and  disjwilcbing  them 

in  different  directions.'     AVhy  were  thefie  letters  t>f  iiiU'lligence 

^"U-ntten  by  Harriett  iiiBtoud  of  her  busbtuid,  who  certainly  was 

natural  and  fittest  ])eraon  to  put  on  record  tho  matters,  so 

aly  touching  his  honour^    Though  t^bc  made  it  to  one  of 

[lier  correspondents,  readers  may  smile  at  tho  statement,  that 

Earriett  wrote  the  letters,  in  oitler  to  spare  her  husband  tbe 

pain  of  recalling  again  and  iigain  the  horrors  of  that  awful  night. 

^B        Ha^-ing  made  arrangements  for  the  long  journey  to  Caruar- 

vonsbire,  Hogg  determined  to  make  tbe  longer  trip  to  Dublin, 

in  aecordaiict?  with  bis  friends'  entreaUes  that  hu  woiJd  join 

H  them  ut  36  Cuife  Street.     Tbe  result  of  the  dutenuiuation  was, 

that  some  few  days  later  be  eiperiunced  in  the  Irish  metropolis 

just  ttucb  a  disuppoiutmeut  as  William  Godwin  bad  cxpericacod 
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Vnton.     On  coming  to  Cuffp  Street,  iiftrr  iin    mnisimlly 
mugfa  and  trj'ing  journey,  he  Icamt  that  the  Shelleys,  with 
llis«  Wcstbrook,  had  gone  off  to  Killamey.     Of  coumo  he  lost 
no  time  in  asking  the  fugitives,  through  the  post,  why  they  had 
treated  him  so  mihondHomely,  and  whilst  awaiting  (heir  reply 
amused  htmwlf  as  he  best  could  in  exploring  Dublin,  and  study- 
ing the  manners  and  humours  of   Ibt'  jjeopU'  wilh  whom  he 
became  nt^uaint^l,  i;hiefly   Ihntugh    Jack   Trfiwless's   friendly 
offices.     Por  a  moment  readern  of  thiR  pagf  may  well  imagine, 
that  Shelley  bad  relapsiHl  into  hh  fornior  hallueiiiatinn  reKix>uting 
flogg's  intentions  towards  Harriett,  and  hiul  carried  her  tiff  to 
KiUomey  in  order  to  keep  her  out  of  hia  way.     But  Shelley's 
action,  on  hearing  of  his  friend's  arrival  in  Dublin,  di&pose«  of 
the  sa<piaoD.    There  had  been  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  SbelleyB,  attended  with  uncertainty  whether  Ilogg  woiild 
cross  the  sea.     A  sudden  whim   for   viifitittg   Killamey  was 
nougb  to  convert  thi»  uucertuUity  respeeting  his  purpose  into 
confidence  that  be  would  not  come  to  them.     So  off  they 
Trent  to  KUlaruey,  in  the  very   worst  tteuson  for  viewing  the 
T^keji,  &  few  days  before  ITogg  appeared  at  Jack  Lawlesa'a  door. 
Mt.  fjawle!)s  ad\'i.'*f'd  Hogg  to  nm  to  Killamey  and  join  hi« 
friends  there;  but  Hogg  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  spend 
oncy  in  running  south  after  the  trio  who  might  have  already 
rtrd  for  the  Qiant's  Causeway.     After  sjiending  nearly  all 
the  time  and  money  at  his  disposal,  the  young  Templar  returned 
IjondoD  without  coming  to  the  presence  of  the  people  be  had 
relied  m  far  to  see ;  but  not  without  gathering  materials  for 
singularly  vivid  and  humorous  account  of  life  and  manners 
in  Dublin  seventy  years  since.    Bidding  his  Irish  acquaintances 
Adieu,  Hogg  started  on  his  homewnrd  jonmey  some  four-and- 
enty  hours  before  Shelley  and  Harriett,  arrived  nt  the  Cork 
Hotel,  Dublin,  after  covering  two  hundred  and  forty  English 
miloa  in  leas  than  forty-eight  hours.     Intelligence  of  Tlogg's 
ftppeBrancQ  in  Dublin  having  come  to  Ihem  at  noon  on  Monday, 
29th  March,  1813,8hclleyond  his  wife  (now  within  throe  calendar 
months  of  her  accouchement),  without  Miss  Weatbrook,  started, 
for  iho  capital,  posting  to  Cork,  where  they  caught  the  mail 
tiiat  deposited  them  in  Dublin  at  3  p.m.  of  Wednesday,  31st 
^—Hareh.     Though  I^y  Shelley  wiys  they  did  not  mtuni  to 
^^Uxmdon  till  May,  1813,  it  is  certain  that  Shelley  and  Harriett 
^Bvere  at  23  Cbajiel  Street,  Groiivcnor  Square,  in  the  Hecond  week 
■of  April. 
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(8). — London. 

Ir  TAx.  Westbruok  did  not  change  his  homo  in  Chupot 
Street,  between  11th  January,  1811,  when  Shelley  ordered 
a  oopy  of  St.  Inyne  to  be  sent  to  Harriett  at  No,  10,  and  tho 
following  October,  when  be  directed  Mr.  Medwin  lo  write  to! 
him  lit  Nu.  23  uf  thut  ihoroughfare,  the  author  of  tbeiiovel  ui»y , 
be  useuiued  to  huvp  given  hiH  publifiher  a  wrong  oddr^'B*).' 
Anyhow,  it  is  alinoet  as  certain  that  Mr.  Wt-nlbruok  wan  living- 
at  Ho.  U'i  of  his  street,  in  the  »iprinjf  of  1813,  au  that  . 
Shelley  put  the  suid  uddrtrs^  on  the  tUle-page  aS  his  privatft^fl 
edition  of  Qiieai  Mub,  and  again  in  the  concluding  iinprint^^ 
of  the  work  ('  Printed  by  1'.  U.  ShcUey,  No.  '2-i,  Chapel  Street, 
Grodvenor  .Squttre,  Jjoudon '),  as  though  the  book  had  been 
priulL-d  by  him  at  that  addr^w!.  It  is  almost  uecdletw  to  say^_ 
there  ve&s  no  piiiiting-preM  at  23  Chapel  Street,  and  that^f 
Shelley  was  not  a  printer  in  the  eeuse  indicated  by  tho  imprint. 

The  pc^ut,  who,  on  tbu  evu  of  Dimiel  Hill'tt  urix-st  in  Qarustaple. 
MTOtc  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ilookbam, ' a  poem  is  safe  ;  the  irou-soulet 
Attorney-General   would   warwly  dare  to  attack,'    had    iniids 
con^dcrablo  additionn  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law  touchiuj 
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M^tiouB  and  heterodox  publiciitions,  and  the  publication  of 
printed  papers,  rinoc  those  words  were  penned.  Daniel  HiU'B 
punishment  *  for  publii*hing'  and  disjterstng  printed  pipers 
without  the  printer's  name  being  on  thcni,' had  taii^rht  Itjiniel 
Hill's  master  u  leswon  he  took  to  heiirl;.  If  Sht-lU-y  pressed 
Mr.  Uookhnm  to  put  himself  Wfore  tho  world  us  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  poem,  the  bookseller  declined  to  afford  the 
Attorney-General  an  opportimity  for  showing  the  depre*-  of 
audacity  Kholley  hud  declared  impo-wiblo  oven  iu  a  Crown 
law^-er.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Shelley  had  inquired  in  vain 
for  a  competent  printer,  brave  enough  to  print  openly  whiit  no 
publisher  would  publish,  befure  he  relinquished  hh  design  of 
pablitihing  the  poem,  tiud  derided  to  produce  the  book  for 
private  circulation  luider  a  false  imprint.  Anyhow,  iiii  edition 
(of  250  copie-s)  of  the  book  Jwhioh  Mr.  Moxon  wiw  prow-cntcd 
for  re-puhliKhing  seven-and -twenty  years  later)  was  printed  by 
some  unknown  printer  at  «ome  imdiscoverwl  press  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  with  an  untruth  on  ita  titlo-pagc,  and  a  repetition  or 
the  untruth  on  the  concluding  leaf. 

As  criticunn  of  Hholley's  poetry  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work,  I  am  silent  rcBpceling  the  poetical 
merits  of  Queet}  Mab;  hut  it  is  incumbent  on  the  poet'ii  biographer 
to  aay  uwnethiiig  of  two  of  the  lengthy  notes  npinjuded  to  the 
performance, — notes  so  little  known  to  the  udmirers  of  Shelley's 
verse,  that  it  may  be  queatioued  whether  one  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  who  have  read  the  jKtem  attentively  has  ever 
glauccd  at  the  notes.  The  Anti-matrimonial  Note  and  the 
Atheistical  Note  should  be  perused  by  all  readers  who  would 
know  The  Keal  Shelley  ;  the  former  being  stu<Ued  in  con- 
nexion it-ith  the  circumstances  that  resulted  in  bin  abandonment 
of  his  first  wife;  and  the  latter  being  studied  in  connexion 
with  the  evidence  that,  instead  of  being  a  mere  syllabus  of 
reasoningB  put  together  for  the  convenience  of  scholastic  dispu- 
t«it«  {uA  Hogg  and  Lady  Shelley  declare  it  to  have  been),  or 
ihe  mere  squib  (which  Mr.  Gamett  would  have  u«  think  it), 
Tfie  jVffMsi'/jf  of  Afheiem  was  a  serious  expo<«ition  of  certain  of 
the  author's  views  on  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 

The  Note,  headed  '  TTiere  is  no  Ontl/  opens  with  ft  rcpro- 
dncltou  of  the  tract  which  caii«e<l  the  author's  extrusion  from 
Oxford, — a  reproduction  differing  from  the  original  easay  only 
in  occasional  amendments  of  the  language,  made  for  the  sake  of 
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greater  prociitiuii  luid  cle^aucc ;  such  altcrutions  in  fact  an  are 
looked  for  iu  a  new  edition  of  a  work  by  un  author,  who  holdti 
Btcudily  to  tho  principles  and  ar^mcutatirc  detuiU  of  the 
origliuU  compositioa.  Can  stronger  evidence  bo  required  that 
the  tract  ■was  a  serious  and  genuine  declaration  of  tho  writer's 
views  in  1811,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1813  he  held  the  same 
views  about  T/if  yeerssilf/  of  Aihcmn  as  he  held  iu  the  spring 
of  the  earlier  year? 

The  Note,  heiided  'Even  love  is  sold,'  contains  the  following 
passages  of  especial  interent: — 

'  Not  even  the  intei'conne  of  the  text*  is  exempt  from  tlie  deApotiain 
of  positive  inatitiuion.  Law  pretend*  even  to  govern  the  indiKif^inable 
leandcn'ttf/a  of  patit'on.  to  put  fftters  on  l\w  cli'amst  dciiliictions  of 
reason,  and,  hy  apiieiilM  tu  tli«  witl,  lo  »uU1(i«  iht^  inioltmtary  afftction* 
of  our  nature.  Jmv«  it  inei'iiabij/  conteiiuenl  upon  the  perception  of 
loveliweu 

'  IIoio  loHff  then  ottffht  the  »exual  conneelioH  to  latt  ?  WKiit  Uw 
ought  to  specify  ihc  extent  of  the  gricvanoes  which  ehould  limit  lU 
duration  ?  A  hmband  and  wife  ought  to  continue  to  fnng  united 
as  iheff  love  encfi  other:  any  lata  mhich  thontd  bind  thent  to  co- 
habitatioH  for  one  momeicC  ufter  the  decay  of  their  affection,  would 
Jie  a  moBt  intoleniliU  tyrannif.  and  the  moit  untearthy  rf  toleration. 
Jloie  odious  an  viurpation  of  tkt  right  of  prioate  judgment  should 
tkat  law  be  eomidered,  which  should  make  the  ties  of  friendship 
indistoliihU,  in  ipite  of  thf  capriret,  iht  incoii static^ .  the  fallihUity, 
and  eapacittf  for  imprwtment  of  the  human  mind.  And  by  so  much 
tcould  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier  and  more  uiiendiirabfe  than  those 
of  friendship,  as  lm:e  is  more  vehement  and  capricious,  more  depend- 
ent  on  thote  dciicale  peculiarities  of  ioiagiTialion,  and  lest  capable  of 
reduction  to  the  ottensibk  merits  oftlie  t^ijrxt, 

'  But  if  happinpss  he  (h«  object  of  morah'ty,  of  nil  human  nnions  and 
disiinione;  if  the  worthints*  of  every  action  is  to  le  tstimattd  by  tht 
qvaRfity  of  pleat'irable  sensation  it  i»,  <:nlcuf(ited  to  prndtice,  ihtTi  the. 
connection  of  the  trxes  it  so  long  sat-red  as  il  co}itri!ititts  tn  the  comfort 
of  the  parties,  and  is  naturally  distohrd  when  its  evils  art  greater 
than  its  bene/its.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  this  fparation.  Con- 
stancy hat  nothing  nirluaus  in  itself,  independently  of  the  pleasure  it 
confers,  and  partakes  ff  the  temporizing  spirit  of  vice  in  proportion  as 
it  endures  tamely  moral  defects,  af  magnitude  ia  the  object  of  its  in- 
diacreet  choice.  Love  ia  fi-ee  :  to  promise  for  ever  to  looe  the  tame 
women,  is  not  leu  atrurd  than  to  promise  to  believe  the  same  o-eed ; 
suck  a  voit,  in  both  casra.  ejccbtdes  ntfrom  all  inquiry.  The  language 
of  the  volaritt  it  this :  The  trotnan  /  now  love  may  be  infiuitety 
inferior  to  many  others;  the  creed  I  note  profess  may  be  a  matt  of 
errort  aitd  abturditiet.  but  I  exdudt  myself frota  all  future  informa- 
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f  ion  at  to  tJtt  atniahilit^  of  the  one  on/f  th^  Ittith  of  the  other,  retoMjig 
biiniUg.  ftHd  in  tpite  of  conviction,  to  adhere  to  them.  It  tkit  the 
lamrptage  of  dftieaejf  and  reamnf  It  the  tour  of  tuch  a  /rigid  heart 
cf  More  vorih  than  ilt  htlie/f 

'  XVaetitatioQ  is  the  iG^timab!  oQepring  of  marriage  aoil  its  aeoom- 

p&njring  errora Chattit^  it   a   moukith  and   erangelteai 

njKntitioK,  a  grtattr  foe  to  natvtral  temperunce  even  than  rutin- 
tfllnetwti  tentuatit^  J  it  ttriiiet  at  the  root  of  all  domettie  happiutu, 
and  eontiffnt  more  than  half  of  the  htttunn  race  to  miterj/,  that  tomt 
fete  may  monopolize  aetording  to  law.  A  If/ilem  eonld  not  veil 
haee  been  dented  more  studiously  hottite  to  httman  happtneu  than 
marriage^ 

'  I  wDwive  ttut,  from  tbe  abolition  of  inarringe.  tho  ^t  aiid  naturfll 
arnnifmiient  of  sexual  connection  wouUt  result.  I  hy  do  me&na  aajierl 
that  llio  iiitercoaraewoTiM  be  proiniwQoufl:  on  (he  contrary;  it  »p[«a[V. 
fn>m  the  retatioa  of  parent  to  cIiiM,  tbnt  this  tmiou  it  generally  uf  luag 
dontion.  and  marked  almve  all  ottiers  witli  genenwity  and  Ml^derotimi. 
Bnt  this  i«  a  aubject  which  it  i»  perbap«  pretiutore  to  iliscuse.  That 
which  will  reralt  from  tbe  abolition  of  mnrriagf,  will  be  natural  and 
riglit;  because  choice  and  change  will  be  exempted  from  restraint.' 

After  penmng  this  Note  of  Qufm  Mnb,  reailors  who  would 
have  II  jicrfc**!  view  of  Shpllry's  ojiinioiiH  {in  18I2-1H)  respect- 
iog  the  n'laliiins  of  thf  ncjtes,  should  look  at  tlu?  letter  he  wrote 
from  Lpiton,  on  17tb  August,  1812,  to  8ir  James  Lawrence 
{aHn  tho  Chevalier  de  Lawrence),  the  eceentrie  lilttrafrrir  who 
is  chiefly  memorable  ut  tbe  present  date  for  hia  Empire  of  I  he 
Sain. 

From  this  leller  uud  Note  of  Queen  Mali,  it  ap]M>Jir«  that 
when,  by  hitt  own  luliiitiMuon,  be  waa  living  Imppily  with  the 
bfautijul  girl,  whom  be  hod  illuminated  out  of  tin-  Christian 
foitli  and  iiuitructcd  to  regard  the  rite  und  obligations  of  mar- 
riage with  leWly,  the  cbivalric  Shelley  held  these  views  touch- 
ing \he  intercourse  of  tbe  sexeft ; — 

(1)  The  wanderings  of  amotory  passion  art'  indtseipliuable, 
and  eTcrj'  attempt  lo  stay  those  wauJeriugsi  of  desin-  is  a  futile 
effort  '  to  subdue  tho  involuntary  affections  of  human  nature.' 

(2)  '  Love  '  being  '  inoWtably  consequent  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  loveliness,'  it  is  natural  and  necessary  for  a  sensitive  und 
ligbtly  constituted  man  to  regard  with  love  every  woman  in 
whon  be  perceives  a  bigh  degree  of  loreltiiesn. 

(3)  I^ve  lying  no  Ioas  completely  than  religious  belief 
liei'ond  the  domain  of  volition,  it  is  no  Icm  absurd  for  a  man 
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promise  to  believe  tiie  same  creed,'  aa  eircunutCanceft  may  at  any 
moment  put  it  Wyond  his  jiowcr  to  keep  the  promL'4<\ 

(4)  A  maii'a  obli{*atioa  to  fulfil  ati  engagement  being  necoti- 
sarily  dependent  on  his  power  to  do  so,  it  foUows  from  the  natura 
of  things  Ihiit  on  becoming  unable  to  lore  any  longer  the  womau 
he  has  promised  to  love  steadily,  a  man  cejiecs  to  be  bound  by 
the  promise, 

{&)  On  ceasing  to  love  her,  every  m.'m  should  be  at  lilxtriy  to 
withdraw  from  the  society  uf  his  irife  and  take  a  congenial  male. 

(6)  It  being  immoral  for  a  man  to  enter  into  engagemcntn 
without  a  rcasouuble  proKjioct  of  being  able  to  fulfil  them,  more 
especially  into  engagements  affecting  in  a  high  degree  the 
happiness  of  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  he  makes  them; 
uiul  the  conditionx  of  human  nature  precluding  every  human 
cn-at  ure  from  a  reasonable  certainty  of  being  able  to  love  the  iKime 
person  for  ever,  it  is  immoral  for  a  man  and  woman  to  promise} 
t4)  lovo  one  another  for  ever,  i.e.  till  death,  as  influences  lying 
trhully  beyond  their  control  may  at  any  mumeul  take  from 
either  of  them  the  power  of  fulfilling  his  or  her  part  of  the 
contract. 

{")  The  moral  and  reasonable  man's  largest  promise  of 
enduring  aiTection  to  the  woman  of  liis  choice  should  be  nothing 
more  than  u  sincere  declaration,  thn.t  kiit  passion  is  so  strong  an 
to  justify  him  in  declaring  it  a  state  of  feeling  likely  to  endure 
for  a  considerable  period. 

(8)  Love  being  a  more  or  leas  transient  state  of  the  affec- 
tions, marriage  ought  to  be  reiilaced  by  Free  Love,  i>.  by 
cohabitation  so  arranged  that  either  party  to  the  affectionate^ 
league  is  free  to  retire  from  the  aasociation  at  will. 

The  principal  arguments  by  which  Shellej*  brought  himself 
to  this  conclusion  comprise, — (a)  Arguments  based  on  considera- 
tion of  the  miucn,*  and  moral  injury  coming  to  spouses,  who  arc 
constrained  to  live  together  after  cousing  to  love  one  another ; 
(i)  arguments  based  on  consideration  of  the  happiness  withhold 
by  matrimonial  law  from  uncongenial  spouses,  who,  were  it  not 
for  that  law,  would  part  company  and  find  felicity  or  content- 
ment with  other  mates;  (c)  arguments  drawn  from  considera- 
tion of  the  moral  injury  resulting  from  legal  wedlock  to  spouses, 
who  are  rendered  careless  of  one  another's  feelings  by  the  sense 
of  security  from  the  i>roper  and  niitural  punishment  of  habitual 
perversity  and   ill-humour;  whereas  the  overbearing  husband 
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would  re«traui  his  tyrannical  diit]>o(tition,  if  he  Icnew  hin  wife 
could  leave  him  should  ho  worry  hor  Vyoiid  onduraure,  and  hi 
like  manner  the  ficotding  wife  would  put  a  bridle  on  her  tongue, 
il  iho  knew  her  lord  could  dismiss  her  at  n  moment'R  notice, 
aod  engage  another  woman  iu  her  pliico ;  (d)  argumentii  orising 
from  a  consideration  of  the  niiftcry  and  evils  rcsultiug  from 
mamage  to  individnals,  other  than  unhappily  mated  husbands 
and  wives. 

<9)  Of  all  hia  nrgnmcnts  againtit  marriage,  the  one  which 
Shelley  valued  perhaps  most  highly  was  the  argument,  grounded 
on  hill  conviction  that  lawful  wwlloek  ond  its  nttendant  ciTorsworo 
accMintable  for  prostitution,  and  that  to  Bwecp  uwuy  the  i'omier 
would  be  lo  put  un  end  to  the  latter.  Were  matrimony  put  on 
a  natural  footing,  and  made  nn  estate  from  which  the  disHutisfied 
«pouw  could  retire  as  easily  as  fi"om  auy  ordinary  commercial 
contract,  3'oung  men,  uo  longer  afraid  lo  commit  themnelvca  to 
the  perils  of  familiar  association  with  meilpst  and  accfimpli'^hod 
women,  would  cuase  to  have  iutercoui-Hi'  with  ubiiudoucd  wumen. 
Ltbcruted  from  tho  debasing  ttentimcnt  of  chastity,  which 
relain«  them  in  sers-ilo  himflugc  to  men  whom  they  secretly 
abhor,  women  would  pass  witlumt  dishonour  to  men,  whom  they 
ooold  lovD  and  who  would  gladly  pi-oWdc  tbcmselvcR  with 
virtuous  males  on  reuwmalile  terms.  The  men  put  at  liberty 
to  take  new  8|»oUHes  would  often  iind  tbcm  in  girln,  who  under 
the  existing  reKtrictiuns  and  templalionn  become  ludgerH  in 
immonil  hoUHCfi.  Under  Fme-Love  '  the  social  evil  '  wuuhl  w>ou 
dinapjHiir.  piirlly  through  the  livelier  masculine  repuguiuuN'  to 
feminine  immorulity,  and  |>artty  through  the  largiT  demand  for 
virtuous  female  apouses. 

(10)  Fur  from  thinking  the,  abolition  of  marriage  would 
result  in  a  state  of  things  that  would  not  differ  grently  from 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  on  account  of  the  general 
brevity  of  the  periods  of  cohabitation,  Shelley  vras  disposed  to 
think  that  under  l'"re«  l-ove  the  majority  of  couples  would  have 
no  desire  to  separate,  when  they  had  been  drawn  closely  together 
by  common  interest  in  common  otYspring.  It  wimld  still  remain 
the  rule  for  the  mated  pair  to  live  together  till  death ;  but  under 
""ree  I^ne  they  would  live  together  from  preference  imd  mutual 
Fectiou,  iosteud  of  living  together  from  couipulsiou  and  in  spite 
of  mutual  diidike.  Still  he  was  of  course  prepared  for  much 
changing  and    iuterchungiug    of   spou8c«.    The  freedom   ho 
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Kauir«<l  wits  a  freedom  to  be  eujoyed  and  used,  as  veil  as  talked 
about. 

(H)  Wbou  it  occurred  to  John  MiJton  that  Freodton  of 
Dirorce  would  be  abused  by  many  a  tricked  man,  in  order  to 
met  quit  of  a  faithful  and  \-irtuous  wife,  he  comforted  himsolf 
bv  rvflivtiog  that  even  iu  ho  I'vil  a  cane  the  freedom  would 
work  Bdvantageou)»1y  for  the  good  and  injured  woman,  by 
reJievJng  her  from  the  necessity  of  living  imder  the  dominion 
of  a  bod  husbund  In  like  manner  bad  any  one  objected  to 
Shullev,  that  under  Free  Love  a  woman  would  often  dcwrt  a 
(jood  epouw  from  mere  wantonnoff^,  und  that  a  man  woidd  often 
dewrt  B  virtvious  help-mak'  from  sheer  profligacy,  he  would  have 
answered,  *  Better  for  the  good  man  to  be  at  liberty  to  seek  for 
a  woman  worthy  of  liis  love,  and  for  the  good  woman  lo  be  at 
liberty  to  find  an  honest  niauv' 

{12)  It  is  obvioiiH  that  the  Free  Love,  which  Shelley 
rwvuimonded  iw  a  wholeeomo  subntitute  for  anfii|u»ted  wedlock, 
would  permit  the  ordinary  seducer  to  pursue  bis  fu%'ourite 
div«r<ion  with  absolute  impunity;  and  that  Shelley,  with  all 
hia  nvowtnl  abhorrence  of  seducers,  would  at  Iwwt  have  regarded 
U*iiieatly  sovenil  pruuliccs,  that  in  the  opinion  of  most  men 
amount  to  seduction.  In  ordinary  parlance,  the  man  who 
lakes  a  hitherto  virtuous  girt  under  hi»  protection,  and  u^cs  her 
M  his  mislresa,  i*  termed  Ler  seducer,  and  the  proccetUng  by 
which  the  girl  is  brought  to  so  discreditable  a  position  is  calknl 
her  sedut^tion.  For  iiielunce,  lliongh  be  would  have  indig- 
Bjuitly  denied  the  charge,  Uynrn's  intercourse  with  Chiire 
would  by  most  persons  bo  regarded  as  a  sufficiout  reason  for 
bohliug  him  guilty  of  an  offence  of  whieh  evmi  libertinea  do 
not  like  to  be  thought  capable.  Shelli-y  eertaitdy  cannot  have 
wrd  the  word  in  this  aense  when  ho  wi-ote  to  the  Chevalier  do 
|j*wrcncc  that  scduulion  was  '  an  enormous  and  desolating 
rrtrue,  of  which  he  should  shudder  to  be  accused ;'  for  after 
fiKiwing  pnsitive  8J^npBthy  with  Byron's  tendemes*  for  Claire 
in  the  curlier  stage*!  of  the  fli-etiug  passion,  he  exerted  himself 
lo  bring  about  a  renewal  of  their  asBociatiou,  just  us  though  be 
wtTB  a  brother  set  on  arranging  itomo  discord  between  hia  sia- 
MT  and  her  husband.  It  is  not  cany  lo  stfe  iu  what  sense  he 
the  word  wht-n  he  wrote  to  the  Chevalier  that  '  seduc* 

^ could   have   no  meaning  in  a  rational   ntate  of 

ciety.'      Questioned  on  the  [wint,  he  would  probably  have 
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to  pursue  a  woman  for  purely  »eu8uul  euds,  with  false 
asBiuunces  of  sentimental  preference  and  affoctiouato  duvution, 
was  *  the  enormoun  and  desolatiDg  crime-' 

(13)  In  obediemv  tA  luiicere  and  vehement  passion  for  a 
woman,  whetlier  she  were  maid  or  wife,  ever}'  man  wag  by  the 
Sbelleyan  doctrine  at  liberty  to  solicit  lior  for  corrcspondiug 
uficclioD,  and  to  his  utmost,  in  all  truthful  ways,  to  fender  him- 
«elf  no  less  loreuble  in  her  eyes  than  she  seemed  loveuble  to 
him.  'NV'hilftt  thinking  that  in  the  majority  of  caseH  such  a 
pastiioa  would  provB  of  considerable  duration,  he  saw  a\»o  that 
in  a  minority  of  cai*e»  it  would  speedily  wane  and  perish,  either 
through  the  discoverj'  of  previously  existing,  ihoiigh  un- 
obwerved,  defects  in  its  object,  or  through  the  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  deterioration  of  the  idolizod  persnn.  or  through  the 
attachment'H  extinction  by  a  morR  powerful  paAsion  for  a  more 
perfect  and  loveablo  Ixing.  <^>n  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
contingency,  Shelley  was  of  opinion  that,  on  seeing  it  would  bo 
more  conducive  to  Am  o^^n  enjoyment  of  life  to  withdraw  from  a 
no  longer  congenial  mate,  a  man  should  uct  promptly  in  doing 
ao,  and  not  be  restrained  from  pursuing  his  own  huppineNS  by 
noy  pitiful  imtiun  lliut  liuiiour  auil  mondily  required  him  to 
remain  in  diiiconteiit,  out  uf  regard  lulhc  feelings  and  iiitercAttiof 
bin  c<iiijiigul  luiriiuvr.  'Conritaiicy/  in  hirt  opinion,  'had  nothing 
virluouB  in  ilstJf,  independently  of  the  jilt-awure  ii  ciraferrcd'  on 
the  pcrt^iating  person.     In  ridiculing  Goorg*;  the  Third's 

'butisebuM  virtue,  most  uncomuoa. 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman,' 

lyron  placed  conjugal  constancy  amongst  the  domestic  virtues, 
SheUey  took  another  view  of  the  quality,  which,  appearing  to 
him  (at  it^  best)  us  nothing  better  (bun  a  particular  kind  of 
ftelfisb  prudence,  'partook  of  the  teui|Miriziiig  spiril  of  vice  iu 
proportion  as  it  endured  tamely  moral  defects  of  magnitude  iu 
the  objects  of  its  indiscrcot  choice' 

(14)  It  must  be  renienibere<l  that  Shelley  did  not  propound 
these  views  as  mere  theories  for  discussion  amongst  phlli*- 
aophers,  without  any  serious  desire  tliat  they  should  become 
mlea  of  personal  conduct  under  existing  social  cir^:uni!*t«neeH, 
but  OS  principlcji  of  MX-ial  science  and  morals,  on  which  men 
would  do  well  to  act.  X'niiko  William  Godwin,  who  backed  out 
of  his  own  more  fanta»tic  theories  as  «oon  us  the  accidents  of 
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life  affonlod  him  a  good  opportunity  for  putting  them  in  prac- 
tice,  tShcrlley  was  '  thorough  *  at  this  period  of  his  life,  oud 

wild  thing  which,  with  hoyioh 


i>adv  at 


to  do 


niomeut 

iinpeluosity  and  st'lf-Bufficitucy,  he  had  talktHl  hiiunelf  iuto 
thinking  u  tliiug  thut  oujj^ht  to  bo  done,  lloldiiig  these  \-icw8 
in  the  (spring  uf  lHi3,  ho  uutitd  upon  them  iu  the  nummer 
of  18  U. 

(15)  To  thiH  extreme  point  had  ho  gone  in  the  social  philo- 
sophy of  the  Free  Lovers,  the  more  moderate  of  whom  discoverwl 
much  to  questiou,  and  uo  little  to  disaent  from,  in  hi4  maniiesto 
on  matters  touehiug  the  intercourse  of  the  i<exeH.  But  fur  an 
he  had  gone  in  Fn?e  Love,  Shelley  v/at  app(jiiiled  to  go  much 
further,  and  iu  the  same  department  of  swial  intjuiry  to  arrive 
some  three  or  four  years  later  at  a  conoluaiou,  far  wtronj^er  and 
more  startling  than  anything  to  be  found  in  QwftMi  Jifab's  And- 
uuitrimouial  Xote. 

There  is  no  little  of  direct  discrepnncy  and  general  con- 
fuscdness  in  the  many  things  told  us  by  ihe  imthoritit^li  re- 
specting SlielU'y'a  several  places  of  resideuee  in  London  during 
the  season  of  1813.  To  believe  all  the  aufborities  tell  us  is  to 
believe  that,  after  resting  for  a  night  or  two  in  Chapel  Street, 
he  and  llarriett  lived  for  several  woeka  (and  even  months)  in 
different  London  hotels*,  then  for  several  months  in  lodgings  in 
Jfulf-SIcicm  Slrti't,  and  iheu  for  several  weeks  in  lodgings  at 
Pimlico,  and  aha  to  believe  that  they  lived  some  time  in  Cooke's 
Hotel.  Dover  Street,  and  in  the  nalf-Sloon-Strert  Io<lging- 
faouso  simultaneously,  before  they  (^'ItU'd  at  Bracknell,  in  the 
third  week  of  July,  1S13; — which  clearly  is  more  than  Muld 
have  been  uceomplished,  even  by  such  Hingidar  persons  as  the 
ShelleyB,  between  llie  7th  or  8th  of  April  and  the  20th  or  21st 
of  the  following  July. 

The  eonfiiet  iif  the  authorities  respecting  Shelley's  sevonil 
homes  during  these  (ift(H'ii  weeks  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  indiscretion  of  writers,  who  infer  from  the  dates  of  letters 
that  ho  was  residing  at  Hiv.  hotel  where  the  epistles  were  written. 
I'or  instance,  from  the  dat<.!«  or  pofit-marks  of  letters  written  by 
the  poet  in  May,  1813,  to  his  father  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  to  Mr.  Medwin  of  Horsham  on  Ifith  Jane,  2lKt  Jane,  28th 
June,  and  6th  July,  of  the  same  year,  it  hjia  Ix-en  inferred  that 
ho  was  living  in  Cooke's  Hotel,  Dover  Street,  instead  of  merely 
frequenting  the  hotel,  in  those  months, — an  inference  that  will 
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be  declined  Uy  rcuders  wlio  remember  how  hotels  were  used  bj' 
their  more  fretjuentera  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  cenhiiT. 
To  thos«  who  romember  tliat  betwet'ii  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  middle  of  July,  Shclloy  Itxlgod  Hiiceessively  in  Half-Moon 
Street  and  Fimlico,  and  occupied  uach  set  of  rooins  {<ir  Heveral 
weeki*,  the  dut4?s  of  the  aforementioned  letter*  um  mere  evidence 
thnt,  whilst  Bleeping  in  IIulf-Moon  Street  and  Pinilico,  lie  wan 
a  frcquouter  of  the  hotel,  in  which  he  had  previously  occupied  u 
bedraom,  and  that  ho  coutinutMl  to  use  the  hotel  as  n  place  of 
addresa  fur  twme  of  his  oori'espondentti,  ut.su  as  u  pluec  for 
interview  with  thuHC  of  his  uc^juuintunces,  whom  be  did  not  cure 
to  receive  ut  hi«  ludgingK. 

It  follows  that  I  quoition  whether  the  accouclicnicnt,  ru- 
fttdting  in  the  birth  of  Kbetlcy's  fint-bom  child,  took  place  at 
the  hotel  in  Dover  Street  on  !i7th  June,  1813,  though  he  wrote 
on  the  following  day  from  the  hotel:— 

'Mr  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Slielley  bns 
been  »*/oly  dti'livcred  of  n  litlle  girl,  nnil  is  now  rftpiilly  recovering.  I 
wuulil  not  liKive  liCT  in  lier  inviwiit  «Ute,  imd  tlieivfon!  i^till  cungider  yunr 
proposal  of  6:uug  the  interview  in  London  m  the  most  tligihle.' 

In  saying  that  be  eoultl  nnt  leave  hi>t  wife  in  her  present 
state,  the  writer  can  ttcarcely  have  meant  be  could  not  leave  for 
■  few  hours  the  houM-  in  whieb  she  was  lyingt  though  tiffcc- 
tiouute  concern  forbade  bira  to  leave  her  for  so  long-  a  time  as 
would  be  consumed  by  journeying  to  Horflium  aiirl  iMick.  Not- 
witbHtauilin)^  sonie  statement  lo  the  cuiitrury,  wbirli  bud  coino 
under  his  notice,  Hogg  remained  under  the  inipre«8i»n  that 
Harriett's  first  aci-ouehrwait  took  place  ut  the  rinilico  lodgings, 
and  (for  reoj^ons  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader,  as  the 
question  ia  of  scarcely  any  iuiportuucc)  I  have  little  doubt  Uogg 
WHS  right  on  this  point. 

In  reviewing  Shelley's  counie  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1813,  readci-H  uiay  be  certain  that,  after  resting  a  night 
or  two  in  Chapel  Street,  he  stayed  for  awhile  (perhaps  a  fort- 
night,! with  his  wife  at  Cooke's  liolel ;  that  lie  then  went  with 
her  into  the  lodgings  in  Haif-Moon  Street,  which  they  occupied 
for  •«vtTul  weeks  (iwswibly  eight  or  nine  weeks  ; — in  speaking  of 
them  a»  living  in  the  Ilull'-Muon  iStrt'et  for  ' soveral  months,* 
Hogg  u*ed  loo  ample  an  expref'sion) ;  that,  on  lea\-ing  TlaU-Moon 
Street,  the  young  couple  went  to  the  Pimlico  lodging-house. 
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before  {*oui^  to  Bracknell ;  and  th&t  after  ceasing  to  reside  at 
the  Dover-StTfet  Hotel,  Shelley  often  went  1o  it  in  May,  June., 
and  July,  to  see  frieads  and  write  letters.  It  iii,  of  course,  con- 
ceivable that  he  lived  at  tbc  hotel  for  soDie  daje  and  nights 
betweeu  the  sluy  lu  IXalF-Myon  Street,  and  the  migration  to 
Piinlioi),  mid  again  botwoou  his  \viilidruwiil  from  the  Hmlico 
lodging-houBQ  and  his  retirement  to  Bracknell,  where  he  had 
his  home,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1813, 

The  Htate  of  .Shelley's  purse  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  he  and  Ilarriett  journeyed  from  Eillamey  to  Ixmdou, 
unattended  by  Miw  Wefltbrook,  whom  they  left  in  charge  of 
'  the  many  useful  volumes '  which  the  trio  earned  with  them 
from  Tanyrallt  to  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  to  the  South 
of  Irelnnd,  whore  Eliza  possibly  «old  them  for  the  money  that 
enabled  her  in  the  rourw  nf  a  few  dfty«  to  follow  bcr  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  Having  barely  enough  money  in  hand  for  the 
charges  of  posting  to  Cork  and  'moiling*  on  to  Dublin,  Shelle}' 
and  Harnc-tt  would  have  bcm  constrained  to  leave  their  aifiter 
behind,  even  had  they  wiiihed  for  her  company.  It  in,  however, 
certain  that,  whilst  ^?bplIey  was  greatly  delighted,  Horric-tt  was 
in  no  degree  pained  by  the  circumstances  which  enabled  them 
to  eaenpe  for  a  brief  while  from  Mirs  Westbrook's  society. 

Printed  on  the  fine  paper  rspecially  nniered  by  the  author 
(for  the  gratiHcalinn  of  Inn  natiinil  priile  in  the  offspring  of  his 
brain,  and  also,  as  he  averred,  that  the  work  might  Iw  more 
attractive  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ariKlocrats),  the  first 
'  Iwimd  copiea  *  of  Qtiem  Mah  may  l>e  assumed  to  have  come  to 
Shelley's  hands  soon  after  ho  took  possession  of  t-he  lodgings  in 
Hulf-Moon  Street.  It  may  also  he  assumed  that,  in  the  earlier 
weeks  of  their  residence  in  the  thoroughfare,  which  seventy 
years  since  enjoyed  the  favour  of  fashion,  both  Harriett  and 
Shelley  found  eongeiiiul  diversion  in  Hi'iLdiug  nut  copies  of  the 
new  book  to  men  of  letters  whom  i\i'.\  knew,  tf»  men  of  letters 
whom  they  mshed  to  know,  and  to  those  peraons  of  their  small 
circle  of  acquaintance  who,  without  being  ambitious  of  literary 
distinction,  were  of  a  philosophieid  (juality  that  rendered  the 
young  poet  desirous  of  standing  high  in  their  regard,  or  of  con- 
verting them  to  hia  particular  views. 

An  early  copy  was  despulehed  to  Byron,  still  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  celebrity,  pertaining  lo  him  as  the  author  of  Chihle 
Jlarohi     But  Byrou  failed  to  acknowledge  the  book,  aa  he,  of 
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ooorso,  and  in  mere  courtesy,  would  have  done,  hud  it  not  Wd 
for  the  miscarriage  of  the  letter,  wliich  would  have  given  him 
Shelley's  address.  ITaviiig  heen  on  his  pilgrimage  during  llio 
occurreDce*,  that  had  rendered  the  younger  jxvt  somewhat  (liut 
only  in  a  uligbt.  degree)  notorious,.it  i«  more  than  probable  that, 
on  looking  for  the  first  time  on  Queen  Mnh'n  titlc-pngc,  Byron 
had  never  honrd  anything  of  ShelUy's  pfrsonal  Klory, — never 
e*ren  heard  his  name.  Anyhow,  Byron  took  no  notice  of  the 
httck.  To  Shelley,  yearning  to  know  the  author  of  ChiMe 
Ifarohi,  and  ignorant  of  the  eirounistancra  that  'hctp'  nccountabU 
for  the  ftjipiirent  diiircspcct,  Byron's  ailence  must,  have  been' 
cattremcly  mortifying. 

Society,  iu  the  larger  and  higher  sense  of  the  word,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  the  poom  which  appeared  in  no  bookaeller'a 
dhop,  and  which  would  have  been  iTK|uin>d  For  in  vain  at  the 
cinniluting  Hbrariea,  whilat  it  was  being  necrctly  lent  under  the 
ro6c  to  their  friends  by  the  hundred  or  more  persons,  who  had 
been  ao  fortunate  na  to  get  copiCH  of  tlie  unrreptitioua  publi- 
cution.  It  is  unknon'n  how  many  of  the  250  copif«  wert-  thus 
Aonl4^  into  covert  circulation  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  work 
was  read  and  talked  about  by  a  sufficient  number  of  people  (the 
majority  of  thorn  being  liondoners),  for  Shelley  to  acquire  from 
it, — at  least,  in  the  clique!*  and  coteries  of  lilcrnry  London, — a 
wrtoin  measure  of  poetical  reputation,  and  a  recognized  place 
omongHt  the  young  and  rising  poet!<  of  the  pcrictd.  In  certain 
circlea  the  precautions  he  had  takeu  fur  Lis  stifety  quickened 
tbe  desire  to  sdo  the  daring  poem,  and  win  a  ]>er80iiul  iiitro- 
dartiun  to  the  author.  One  can  readily  believe  what  Hogg 
telbi  us  of  the  way  in  which  Ktrongera  of  liolh  hk-xcs  forced 
their  way  into  the  J  lalf- Moon-Street  lodgings,  in  order  to 
moko  tbo  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  Qitcen  Mab ;  but,  in 
profoasing  to  be  offended  and  irked  by  these  iutrui«ive  wor- 
shipers of  his  genius,  Shelley  was  no  more  sincere  than  when 
he  affei^ted,  iu  one  of  bin  letters  to  Godwin,  to  have  jwniwd 
with  indifference  the  eulog!a  of  the  article  which,  nltbuugh  be 
knew  the  commendatiouB  to  have  proceeded  from  honest  Jack 
IawIcss's  pen,  delighted  him  so  greatly,  that  ho  entreated 
lliss  Hitvhencr  to  compass  ita  reproduction  in  the  Suwex 
newspapers. 

Though  she  now  and  then  gave  mgns  of  emancipation  fn^m 
31iM  WeslbrtKik's  authoritv,  IIuiTiott  still  lived  in  friendliness 
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vitli  the  admirable  sister,  who,  whilst  residing  again  under  her 
falhpr's  roof  in  Cbupel  Slrtet,  seldom  allowt'd.  u  day  to  puss  with- 
out spending  a  fuw  huuitt  with  ht-r  child  iu  Huli-Moou  Strvet. 
Thut  ShelU-y  had,  ut  h-&»t  for  Ihu  mometit,  poMcd  from  ber 
contnd.  Miss  Wostbrook  cannot  hiivo  bocn  inseusiblo;  but,  &m  the 
rapid  dfvelnpment  of  ITarriet's  person  required  nioro  und  more 
liberal  rcarrangeraeuts  of  her  dresses,  it  is  probable  that  the 
elder  sister  cheered  herself  by  looking  forwai-d  to  a  time,  when  she 
would  be  in  a  puisiliou  1o  reclaim  I'cix-y  from  a  state  of  mutiny, 
und  re-establish  htT  dominion  over  him,  Iti  the  meantime,  though 
shceame  almost  daily  to  hvr  «ister'n  lodgings,  Misa  "We«throok 
did  nothing  for  the  comfort  of  its  proper  occupants,  who,  at  an 
expenditure  which,  with  good  management,  woidd  have  main- 
taiiird  tbeiii  in  luxury-,  lived  oa  wastofully  and  comfortlessly  tu 
anv  young  couple  of  their  condition  ever  lived,  on  the  drawing- 
flofff  of  a  West-Kud  lodging-boune.  In  parlaking  of  such 
dinner*  as  Hanictt  set  before  him  in  the  front  drawing-roora, 
Ilogg  certainly  gave  no  ordinnrj*  pi-oof  of  attaclmient  to  his 
friends.  To  say  that  Shelley  was  a  stricter  vegetarian  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1813,  if  not  to  sny  much  of  his  abstinence 
from  the  more  liLxuriouB  fjtre  of  bia  own  tabic;  for  the  bread 
and  raisins,  the  penny-bwn«  and  raspberry  tartlets,  from  the 
nearest  eonf(H*ti(incr'«  shop,  wen.?  the  duintiei?t  fooil  offered  to 
\m  guests,  either  in  the  Hiilf-Moon-Street  or  Piinlico  lodgingi*. 
The  |)oot'8  favourite  foixl  nt  thia  ttlago  of  his  career  was  cold 
bread-poulfiee  (made  like  the  poultiros  of  medical  pnietice), 
which  he  devoured  with  the  kcfncwt  relish,  after  Bprinkting 
them  with  powdered  lump  sugur  and  grated  nutmeg.  A  few 
months  litter  be  was  living  chiefly  on  pulse. 

The  strange  ja^opU?  whii  g;ilhcrcd  about  Shelley  in  the  two 
Bets  of  nioniH  were,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  of  no  finer 
quality  than  the  faro  with  which  be  regaled  them.  For  the 
mi«t  part,  enthunia«tic  vcgi'turianH,  and  fervid  believers  iu  the 
perfectibility'  of  the  human  t;]H'eieR,  they  cxerciiied  themselves 
in  debating  the  be«i  tuul  rpiii^kest  mean»  of  raising  mankind  to 
the  [lorfeftion  of  which  it  wa-s  capable,  and  in  disputing 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  vegetarians  to  cat  eggs  and  butter,  to 
drink  milk  and  put  cream  to  their  strawberries,  In  comparison 
with  most  oE  the  men,  who  talked  cseitt;dly  on  these  niumeu* 
lous  que^tions,  the  Chevalier  de  I^wreiice  was  a  discreet  and 
sober  intellect.     But  the  men  were  surpassed  by  the  women  of 
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ie  roterie  In  piquant  eccontricity  aod  groteaquc  fancifulnes«. 
'ith  her  placid  interest  in  uelf-mui-der,  and  her  avowi'd  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  Lcr  own  existence,  should  it  1>ocomc  a 
few  dcprees  less  tolerable,  Harriett  may  be  presumed  to  have 
srraputbized  with   the  dejection  of  the  equally  languid  and 
roisomble  gentlewoman,  who  would   have  perished  under  the 
of  her  imaginary  woe*,  had  it  not  been  for  the  solace  of 
trairb  mmncts. 

Another  gentlewoman  of  the  circle  was  chiefly  remarkable 

>r  holding  that,  to  enjoy  perfect  health  of  mind  and  biidy,  it 

necessary  for  the  British  matron  to  begin  crerj'  day  by 

sitting  for  three  or  four  hours  in  unqualified  nudity, — hours 

rhtch,  of  course,  ererj'  fair  practitioner  of  nakedness  woa  ex- 

cted  to  pass  in  the  tftrictesl  privacy ;  it  bcniig  further  rocom- 

lended  that  she  should  employ  them  in  reading  high  literature 

r*r  in  writing  letters.     In  society,  after  telling  how  (the  had 

^I«weod  the  first  three   tours  of  the  well-spent   moruiug,  she 

sometimes  added,  for  the  edification  of   listeners,  'I  feel  so 

[innorent  during;  the  rest  of  the  day.'     Finding  ihe  regimen  of 

rtiiatutiniil    nakcdnesH  W)  benpfioiiJ    to    hcrnelf,  this  exemplary 

gentlewoman  trained  her  children  to  go  without  c-lothing  about 

the  house  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     One  of  the  drollest 

pages  of  Hogg's  delightful  book  tells  how,  on  hearing  Shelley's 

{uniliar  rap  at  the  front  door,  this  lady's  brood  of   infants 

^L{a  (welve-years  old  boy,  a  girl  trfaf.  ten,  a  boy  (ffni.  nine,  and 

^■two  wfp  girl-i,  the  younger  of  whom  was  only  five  years  of  age) 

Hnwhed   downstairs  in   perfect  nudity,   in   order   to  greit  so 

^^£BTOurile  a  friend  even  on  the  door-mat. 

But  of  all  the  ladies  who  thronged,  about  Shelley  in  Ifalf- 

Ifoon  Street  (to  Harriott's  perplexity  and  Elizo  Weathrook's 

tocTCt  UTttth),  even  as  women  of  higher  quality  crowded  round 

and  '  suffocated'  Byron  in  the  salons  of  lordly  houses,  none  had 

nuffc  influence  over  the  author  of  Queeu  M"b  from  the  spring 

of  J813,  to  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1814,  than  J[rs.  Boinville 

— an  Englishwoman  by  birlh  anrl  eduriition,  who  was  iudehtcd 

to  a  French  hnshaiid  for  her  style  and  tji^tes,  us  well  as  for  the 

inriuune  which  gives  her  peculiar  dii^tinctivene&s  in  the  Shelleyan 

^Kiinals.     The  mother-in-law  ef  Mr.  Newton  (the  vegetarian 

^ftnthu.<tia.<it,   who,   after  living    in   affectionate   intimacy   with 

^ffBhelIe\'  during  the  greater  part  of  1813,  quarrelled  with  him 

in  an  early  mouth  of  the  following  year),  Mrti.  Boinville,  at  the 
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time  of  making  Shelley's  acquaintance,  vast  througli  licr  duugb- 
tor,  Cornelia  (Mr.  Newton's  wife),  the  grandmother  of  a  brooti' 
of  handiMinio   children.      Nor  were   thoao   children   the  only, 
ovidcncc  tbut  Mrs.  Boinvvlle  hud  come  to  an  ago  wbon  it  i»\ 
unusual  for  iin  Engliubwoman  )o  conceive  a  scntimentol  fond- 
ness for  a  youi]gstt'r  in   bin   nimjigt'.     The  whitoness  of  her 
abundant  tresses  proclaimed  her  old  enough  for  grand>malemul 
dignity.    Slic  wos,  however,  a  young-bwlcing  woman  for  her  age ; 
the  contrast  of  her  snow-white  hair  and  cfiiii  pn  rati  vol  y  girli.sh 
fucD  causing  Hhclley  to  name  her  Maimuiia,  aftrr  the  poetical 
creation  of  whom  it  is  written  in  Southcy's  Tfmlaba  : 

^  Her  face  wm  m  n  damRel'R  face. 
And  yet  her  bult  wob  grey.' 

Doling  ou  her  In  1813,  for  Ibe  perfection  of  her  manners 
and  chanicter,  Sbclley  »urac  dvo  yean*  later  reraDmbenvI 
Muimiinii  an  a  powou  '  whow  extreme  subtlety  and  dcHcacy  of 
uiiderstuading*  were  iucompatibk  with  perfect  guilelessuesa 
aud  cuustancy.  And  coming  to  think  less  favourably  of  big 
whilom  Bplritual  mate,  it  waa  natural  for  the  pool  to  tell  others 
of  her  insincerity  and  ficklencw. 

Adininng  her  from  the  first  hour  of  their  brief  association 
for  an  ap|)earancc,  that  combinc<rI  in  90  peculiar  aud  piquant 
a  nianner  the  lorelineM  of  youth  and  age,  be  delighted  in  the 
winning  swcotncM  of  her  voice,  and  diseovcre<l  in  her  con- 
rersatton  and  mien  the  charms  of  intellectual  subtlety  and 
moral  elevation.  Concurring  with  bim  on  the  several  religious 
and  social  questions,  that  were  holding  his  atteutiou.  she 
oxultod  in  his  song  no  loss  frankly  than  bo  exulted  iu  her 
bt^auly.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  stripUng,  who 
still  wanted  sevenil  mouths  of  his  majority,  was  plalouically 
enamoured  of  the  woman  with  anow-whito  hair  and  girlish  face, 
whose  3-eiirs  cannot  have  been  much  uudor  fifty.  Pouring  into 
her  s\-mpathetic  ear  the  long  aud  stirring  tale  of  his  multifarious 
domestic  distresses,  he  consulted  her  on  nice  questions  of  poetry 
and  nietaphysiual  science,  and  never  conferrecl  with  her  on  socb 
matters  without  discovering  new  reasons  for  admiring  the 
subtlety  and  self -depcn donee  of  her  intellect;  though  it  is 
oonceivablc  that,  when  he  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  her 
menial  acutencss  and  originality,  sho  waa  only  returning  to 
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htm  tlic  Uiou;;hu  lli»t  had  como  to  her  from  hu  lipii  on  the 
prcTi'oas  evening. 

Xor  wot*  Muiinuim  the  onl}'  influence  that  rendered   her 

fe  fur  maro  a}»recablc  to  tite  youthful  poet  than  his  comlort* 
lodf^ings  in  Hulf-Muoii  Street,  where  Klisui  became  more 
and  more  distasteftil  to  her  hrolher-in-Iaw,  uiiil  Hurrietl  less 
nhapely  und  beuuliful  For  the  ehiinniiijf  aiid  higlily  senti- 
mcntal  Mrs.  Buinvillc  had  a  scnrci^ly  Icfis  charming  and  senti- 
mental sister,  as  well  ua  u  daughter  who,  without  posscKsing  all 
her  rootlier's  excellencies,  wa;*  not  unworthy  of  so  fu.seinatiug  u 
pftrent.  In  adorativc  tendemeas  for  Percy,  the  youngest  o£ 
these  three  ladies  seems  to  have  aurpawed  her  aunt  and  equalled 
lira.  BoinriUe.  It  was  she  who  discovered  that,  »een  from  the 
pavement  below,  whilst  sitting  book-In-hond  at  the  little  pro- 
jecting window  of  the  llflU-Moou  Strwt  dmwing-rooni,  Percy 
would  have  looked  *like  some  young  la^ly's  lark,  hanging  out- 
side for  air  and  song/  had  Le  only  been  provided  with  'a  pan 
oi  clear  water  and  a  fresh  turf.'  Surely  the  l»dy  who  dis- 
covered thi-H  re-semblance  must  have  been  ihe  author  of  the 
happy  thought,  that  SheJIey  had  the  appoiiruiice  of  a  moss-rose 
still  drcnrhed  by  the  tears  of  heaven. 

The  Pimlico  druwing-room  would  hare  been  a  bower  of 
delight  to  the  young  poet,  had  he  found  no  other  worshipers 
there;  huf  it  wuh  the  fuvmirile  gathoritig  place  of  a  coterie  of 
HcniimenluliHtit  and  froo-thiiikers  of  bolh  sexes,  who  rendered 
the  ftalon  even  more  agreeable  to  the  author  of  Queen  Mnh,  by 

ig  at  much  {tains  to  make  him  seo  that  he  was  superlatively 
table  til  them.  Mr.  Hogg  may,  porhiips,  have  been 
juatiBed  in  thinking  meunjy  of  Mrs.  i^oinvillc*s  circle,  and  in 
Btlggcsting  that  before  the  end  of  the  scjison  Hhelley  woe 
Becretly  ashamed  of  himself  for  spending  so  much  of  his  time 
in  iL  But  the  poet,  who  hiul  long  ywinted  fur  wwial  recog- 
nition, may  be  iKirdoued  for  not  being  nicely  fastidious  respect- 
ing tbo  quality  of  the  first  coterio  to  welcoino  and  worship  him 
us  a  man  of  genius.  Moreover,  though  it  utay  have  cumpriKcd 
Bcvenil  arrant  ehnrlaUns,  together  with  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  individuals  to  be  fairly  rated  by  a  humorous  annalist  as 
many  ■'sentimental  medical  students  and  revolutionary  tinkers, 
o  crowd,  that  thronged  Hrs.  Buiuville's  staircase  on  her  even- 
ings of  reception, doubtless  held  a  far  larger  proportion  of  well- 
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mannered  gentle  people,  wLo  were  all  tKe  better  compony 
because  their  social  crotchets  declared  them  likely  to  die  in  a 

lunatic  asylum.  C&rtainly  it  contained  n  fair  jirojiortion  of 
clever  ami  lovely  girif,  whoso  mental  and  porBonal  cnilowmentfi 
may  well  have  caused  the  principal  jioot  of  the  ajwcniblica  to 
recall  with  a  sense  of  Bhamc,  how  recently  he  hod  hung  upon 
the  words  of  the  Hurtspior|}oint  prophetess.  It  was  at  Mrs. 
Hoinville's  house  that  Shelley  met  the  chosen  and  especially 
favoured  young  ladies,  with  whom  (after  the  departure  of  the 
other  visitorw)  he  used  to  driTik  slnrng  tea  «.nd  converse  on  lofty 
themes  from  midnight  to  early  dawn,  and  wimetimes  from  early 
dawn  to  brijud  daylight.  On  eriiasing  Pir^-adilly  on  hour  or  so 
after  iluybn-alf,  na  (ho  market  -  carta  rolled  slowly  towards 
Oovcnt  Garden,  it  was  natural  for  Shelley  to  wish  Hie 
lodgings  were  somotliing  nearer  the  house  he  nsited  at  least 
once  iu  evc-r^'^  twenty-four  hours ;  and  bo  wishing,  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  think  it  would  be  well  for  his  dear  Harriett's  sake, 
that  he  should  take  ludgiugs  iu  Pimlico,  so  as  to  be  able  to  drop 
iu  at  uuy  momuut  on  the  dour  Boiuvillets  for  a  idiurt  call,  with- 
out leaving  her  for  hours  together  during  the  iUuDBH  that  would 
Boon  be  u[x>D  her. 

Though  T  cannot  apeak  positively  on  the  point,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  Mrw-  Boinville'n  was  the  house  where  Shelley,  during 
this  wime  London  season  of  1813,  caiu>ed  much  commotion  by 
passing  down  a  line  of  charming  young  ladies  (who  were  nmged 
on  one  side  of  the  drawing-room  for  the  country  dance),  and 
closely  examining  the  skin  of  each  of  the  astoniiihed  but  un- 
reeieling  damsels.  It  was  not  enough  for  Shelley  to  put  hi» 
eyes  within  a  few  inches  of  each  young  lady's  unconcealed 
developments,  so  as  to  get  the  closest  and  clearest  view  of  her 
neck,  sh(mldprft,  and  bosom.  To  effect  his  purjwse  it  was 
i-equiMte  to  examine  the  parts,  in  which  ho  was  greatly  in- 
terested, by  touch  as  well  as  by  sight.  It  was  not  till,  with 
the  look  and  iiir  of  a  concern  no  less  reverential  than  pitiful,  he 
had  pressed  and  otherwise  felt  the  skin  of  several  necks,  bosoms, 
and  pairs  of  Hhoulilera,  that  iho  hostess,  on  seeing  what  he  was 
about,  cnuBod  him  to  tlesist  from  his  too  intrusive  observations, 
by  asauring  him  with  ])roper  earnestness  and  gravity,  that  no 
one  of  the  lovely  damsels  standing  before  him  was  suffering 
from  elephant  iaais. 

For  some  days  Shelley  hod  been  afflicted  by  a  fancy  that  he 
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liad  caught  that  rare  and  terrible  diHcaso  from  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  had  met  in  a  fitagc-f^oiK^h,  and  fur  the  preposterous 
magnitude  of  whoso  ankles  ho  eould  account  only  hy  usnumJng 
that  she  was  afilicted  with  oIcphantiasiH  in  the  legs.  In  \'aia 
was  he  assured  by  tbe  doctors,  wboiu  ho  consulted  on  the  subject, 
that  he  hud  not  caught  olcphantiasis,  nud  that,  had  the  old  woman 
been  a  sufferer  from  the  disease  in  the  degree  ho  iniagiuod,  sfao 
could  not  have  endured  the  motion  of  the  stage-coach.  No  doctor, 
no  number  of  counjnriug  doctors,  could  pereuade  bini  be  bad  not 
caught  cIophaiitiusi!4,  or  make  him  believe  the  Bigns  of  diseiuit),  so 
easily  caught,  could  not  be  detocttnl  in  the  skin  of  ]>ort«ona 
Bnawaro  of  their  dcploi-ablo  condition.  To  prove  himself  right 
oa  the  first  point,  he  was  ever  and  again  scrutinizing  his  own 
■kin.  To  show  he  was  right  on  the  second  point,  he  seized 
everj-  opportunity  of  exajuiniug  the  skin  of  other  i>eojjly. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  examination  of  the  young  ladies,  who, 
in  their  confideucv  in  the  rectitude  and  iiinoceucy  of  his  purpose, 
were  williug  to  uUow  luiii  any  license  requisite  for  the  com- 
pWtion  of  his  inquiries. 

Apocryphal  biography  requires  us  to  believe  that  Shelley 
met  another  <lisagreeable  old  woman  m  a  stage-coach, — tbe  old 
htdy  whom  he  at  the  same  time  drove  out  of  the  carriage  and  her 
nitti,  by  seating  himself  on  the  floor  of  Che  Tchicle,  and  ejacu* 

flatiug  with  passionate  pathos — 
'  For  huflvvn's  aak«,  let  hh  sit  upon  the  ground, 
■L  And  tell  ssd  slorifis  of  the  deiith  of  Ivinga! 

I  How  some  hsve  tie«n  <i<^pcl«^(l.  some  siniii  in  war, 

H  Souie  liBunted  by  tljti  gbuHts  they  have  depoee«l, 

H  8oine  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed ; 

H  All  munlennl.' 
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The  story  (known  to  ererj*  one)  procoods  to  tell  how  in  her 
olnrro  at  the  words,  the  thrilling  accents  in  which  tbey  wero 
delivered,  and  the  dolefully  maniacal  \'iBiigo  of  ihoir  utterer, 
the  poor  old  woman  screamed  to  the  guard  hi  open  the  diHirimd 
allow  her  to  escape  from  the  company  of  tbe  raving  luuulie,  who 
wanted  ber  tn  join  with  hiui  in  talking  about  kings  and  their 
deaths  in  so  disloyal  u  fashion ;  and  how,  on  tlio  dmir  iH'ing 
opened,  she  cleared  herself  out  of  the  coaeh,  with  her  basket  ol 
mellow  apples  and  her  other  hawket  of  onions.  There  are 
aeveral  versions  of  this  eqimlly  [tiquaut  and  doubtful  story.  To 
believe  cvery1:hiug  lu  Leigh  Hunt's  Autoliiograph^,  is  to  believo 
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that  the  farco  was  originally  i-nnctcd,  to  the  poor  womonV 
terror,  in  his  prewiicc  in  'tho  HampHtca<l  stHgc,'  an  hi*  and 
Shelby  were  inivTlling-  by  that  vohidr  into  town.  But  even  if 
it  could  bo  provt^d  that  ho  had  no  part  in  the  conception  of  tho 
Btorj',  or  in  the  incidonta  out  of  whicli  it  grew,  the  fiction  would 
ho  fitly  given  a«  an  csamplc  of  the  kind  of  humour  that  was 
acceptable  to,  perhaps,  the  loaat  humorous  of  our  supremely 
great  poets;  for  Shelley  told  the  storj*  so  often  of  himself,  that 
he  eventually  Ix'Ueved  it  as  thoroughly  as  any  of  his  numerou-* 
fictioiis  about  himself. 

Whilst  Shelley  was  living  in  lodgings,  ami  dating  winie  of 
hiH  leilere  from  Ci>oke'»  Tlotel,  Dover  StiiH't,  he  met  his  father 
at  least  on  one  occasion  in  society.  Tho  poet  and  HaiTiett  were 
lodging  in  Ilalf-Moon  Street,  when,  on  ooniiiig  llierc  to  dine 
with  Ihem  by  invitation,  Hogg  waa  received  by  Harriett  with 
excuses  for  the  absence  of  her  huaband,  who  was  dining  at 
Norfolk  House.  Having  called  in  the  morning  at  the  house, 
to  pay  his  resjjccts  to  the  Duke,  he  was  asked  to  retiini  a  few 
hours  later  io  a  dinner  party.  Considerutions  of  prudence 
having  made  him  accept  the  invitation  Bysshu  had  gone  to  the 
dinner,  leaviug  word  that  he  would  get  away  frum  the  great 
people  at  Norfolk  House  sm  eoon  tm  possible.  In  Bytushe'a 
absence,  therefore,  Hogg  dined  with  Harriett,  who  was  i-eading 
aloud  to  him  over  the  tea-cups  when,  after  much  vehement 
rapping  at  the  str««t  door,  SheUey  rushed  into  the  room, 
'  tumbling  upstairs,  with  a  mighty  sound,  treading  upon  bis  nose, 
8«  I  accused  him  of  doing,  and  throwing  off  his  neckcloth, 
according  to  custom,  stood  staring  about  for  some  momentw,  tut 
wondering  why  he  had  been  in  such  a  Imrn,'.*  At  the  Norfolk 
Tlouse  dinner  {a  large  purly  of  men)  Percy,  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  fouud  himself  nejtt  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  (according  to  Bysshe's  account  of  the  affair)  inquired  of 
him,  '  Who  is  that  very  strange  old  man  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
sitting  noxt  his  Grace,  who  talks  so  much,  so  loudly,  and  in 
so  extraordinary-  a  manner,  and  all  about  himself?' 

'  He  is  my  father,  and  he  is  a  verj-  strange  old  man  indeed  I ' 
TepHod  Shelley,  who,  on  coming  awny  from  Norfolk  House,  wa« 
accompanied  to  the  door  of  hi«  lodgingti  by  the  Earl. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  doubtless  invited  Bysshe  to  this 
dinner,  in  tho  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  father  and  son,  at 
war  since  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  might  result  in  their  recon- 
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tnliation,  or  at  k-aj^t  dispone  the  Squiro  to  make  the  yoimgslcr  a 
lurgvr  allowance,  now  that  he  wus  within  a  few  months  of  hi* 
majority,  and  U3tely  to  liave  a  child  in  a  few  weeks.  Of  course 
the  Duke,  under  whoee  surveiUuiicf,  influcuw,  and  approval, 
the  Squire  uf  Field  Plaee  had  acted  towanU  his  son  since  the 
gprinp  of  1811,  WH«  of  opinion  that  Shelk-y  should  nhow  larger 
i'on)u<ii'ralu»n  for  his  father'h  feelings,  before  asking  for  u.  more 
Uberul  Nhuro  of  his  father's  bounty ;  that  concesisioas  on  the 
aire's  pari  niui^t  necessarily  be  preluded  by  concessions  and  con- 
ciliatory asstirancetn  on  the  part  of  the  wn ;  that  the  boy,  in  fact, 
must  rctum  clearly  wilhiii  the  lint's  of  filial  dutifulneBs,  before 
looking  to  his  {»ther  for  paternal  syniputhy  and  further  pecuniiiry 
asei«tance.  At  the  «uug  time  it  may  he  asHuiued  that  Shelley'n 
'  wheedling  letter,'  written  from  Tanyrallt,  had  caused  lie  Duke 
to  think  the  youngster  was  returning  to  a  reasonable  frame  of 
mind,  and  hud  determined  to  make  concei^ions  and  promiwK, 
tbat  would  probably  end  in  a  mitisf.ietory  arnmgement  of  his 
differences  with  his  father.  Hence  it  came  alxiut  that,  perhaps 
before  the  end  of  April,  certainly  not  much  hiier  than  the  third 
week  of  Slay  1813,  Shelley  was  in  negotiation  M-ith  his  fnthcrj 
for  a  reconciliatiou  that  would  be  beneficial  to  himself. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  negotiations  were  fniitlesa 
of  better  feeling  befwtwii  the  father  and  the  son.  Since  his 
elopement  with  Harriett  to  Kdinbiirgh,  Shelley  had  certainly 
done  nothing  to  apjieaec  hia  futhi^r'a  wnith.  How  fur  the  Squire 
of  Field  Place  had  hoen  kept  au  eourant  with  his  son's  doings 
in  I}ublin,  at  Lj-nton  and  TanjTnllt,  docs  not  appear ;  but. 
Sbreral  circumfltancca  countenance  the  opinion  that  of  .ShcHcy-'n 
doings  in  those  places  enough  must  have  come  to  the  Squire '» 
rars  to  confirm  him  in  hi^  unfavourable  opinion  ol'  his  heir. 
As  Shelley  instmeled  itiR-^  TTilehener  to  send  particulars  of  his 
doings  in  Dublin  to  the  Sussex  pajiers;  as  he  wnt  the  siinie  lady 
Dopic»  uf  his  revolutionary  broad-side  (thu  DctMuvtion  of  ItiijfiU) 
in  order  that  they  should  bo  imMlod  on  the  wiills  of  Sussex 
fanoerH ;  as  during  his  first  sojourn  in  In^laiid  he  was  inces- 
lantly  UTiting  to  the  lady  letters,  that  may  lieprcaumcd  to  have 
afforded  much  piquant  gossip  to  her  Huratpierpoint  ocquaiiii- 
auec:  as  Shelley  wus  at  other  pains  to  advertise  his  friends  in 
Sussex  of  hif  Iriidi  doings,  the  Squire  of  Field  I'liice  must  have 
heard  enough  of  those  doings,  to  be  acutely  annoyed  by  tbcni. 
tit  cannot  have  plcut^-d  him  to  hear  in  the  sumuier  of  1812,  that 
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tliE!  young  schoolmutrcM  faod  deserted  lier  emplojineQt,  aud 
guiio  off  to  livu  vith  hi»  son.  Something  had  probably  oomo  to 
the  Squire  about  that  ugly  business  in  LjTiton.  As  Shelley 
a«ked  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  provide  money  for  the  Tremaduc 
Umbanknient,  and  seems  to  have  sought  in  Sutwex  for  other 
subscribeni  to  tbt'  fund,  it  mu*t  have  come  to  the  Squirm's  know- 
ledge, that  bis  son  was  buaying  himself  with  laud-speculators 
in  North  "Wales ; — information  which  could  not  fail  to  con6nu 
the  Si|uiro  in  bis  opinion,  that  old  Sir  By««he  had  done  well  U? 
require  by  the  codicil  to  his  will,  that  Percy  sboiJd  resettle  the 
estates  A  and  B,  under  poin  of  forfeiting  for  himself  and  Usaa 
aU  the  interest  Assigned  to  him  and  his  issue  by  the  testament. 
What  wonder  that  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing? 

That  they  came  to  nothing  before  the  end  of  &fay,  1813,  we 
know  from  a  letter  dated  on  the  26th  day  of  that  month  by 
the  Squire  of  Field  Placo  to  his  son: — The  letter  (to  be  found 
in  Noff9  anti  Qufrifs :  Second  Serica,  vol.  W.,  p.  405)  in  which, 
after  declining  to  have  further  communicfltion  with  his  son,  till 
the  latter  should  show  aigns  of  a  change  for  the  better,  in 
reapect  'to  some  of  the  most  unfavourable  traits  of  his  chanictor,' 
the  Squire  of  Fieh!  Place  rcmnrkod  that,  had  he  not  imagined 
the  change  for  the  better  U.>  have  already  taken  ptace,  he  should 
have  pcmiatcd  in  hia  rcaolution  to  receive  uo  conmiunication 
from  his  dear  boy,  'but  through  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.'  Thus  closing  the  correapondenco  in  terms  less  lucid 
than  firm ;  the  Member  for  New  Shorehnm  stiU  dockred  him- 
self to  be  his  dear  boy's  '  affectionate  father.' 

AVith  this  epistle  tbe  ucgotialiuns  appttar  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  To  those  who  concur  with  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  in  think- 
ing, (liHt  the  author  of  Queen  Sfnh  and  Lnwi  and  Ct/tfuia  might 
under  (uvourablo  circuui»tanc4fM  have  btn-n  'tlte  Saviour  of  thu 
World,'  the  Squiro  of  Field  Place  of  courso  ap)iuars  guilty  of 
egregious  impudence  and  iiTcvercnco  in  presuming  to  address 
his  sacred  son  so  familiarly  ;  and  it  miwt  bo  confessed  that  '  my 
dear  Boy  *  appears  a  most  inappropriato  description  of  a  young 
gentleman,  worthy  of  being  worsbipt  with  the  Deity.  To 
persons,  who  concur  with  Mr.  Froude,  in  thiiddng  any 
ejttni^'Bgfuices  aud  indiscretioius  should  have  boeu  purduued  in 
Shelley,  Iwcause  he  was  young  and  enthusia^^tie.  it  must  of 
course  appear  that,  ou  receiving  his  Mon's  assurance  that  he  had 
changed  for  the  better,  the  Squire  of  Field  Plaoe  should  havu 
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luutened  to  Cooke's  Hotel,  thrown  Uis  arnis  iibout  the  tleur  boy's 
ueck,  uiid  settled  two  tLoimuid  a-yL^r  upon  Liiu.  Tu  tboso  of 
the  Shulleyaii  oDtbuudsts  who,  'becauso  he  lived  to  writo  ia- 
coniparably  fine  poetry,  think  Shelley  must  always  have  been  as 
(aulilesa  as  bis  beat  ver*e,  should  never  bare  been  birched  by  the 
profane  Keate,  should  never  have  been  called  to  order  by  bia 
father,  it  naturally  tM,>vni8  ini«ui£eruble  inwlenee  for  a  mere 
Member  of  Parliament,  wipuble  of  writing  nothing  loftier  than 
a  barely  intelligible  letter,  to  venture  to  lecture  eo  sublime  a  f<on 
OD  ■  the  most  unfavourable  traits  of  his  character.'  But  (o 
sober  persons,  who  can  enjoy  fine  poetry  without  thinking  its 
producers  demigods,  it  is  not  ob^'ious  why  the  poetic  faculty 
should  be  held  in  exempt  iis  possessor  from  any  of  the  obli- 
gations of  moralitj*,  or  why  a  father  should  hesitate  to  reprove 
his  Mjn's  mL*conduct,  bccftuse  the  youngster  gives  promise  of 
d»vcJ(iping  into  a  man  of  geniua.  Even  by  tboHe  who  recngnixe 
in  Shelley's  character  and  career  the  resemblance  which  Mr. 
Boxton  Forman  was  the  first  to  detect  in  them,  it  will  be  eon- 
ondcd  that  the  historic  pamllct  would  he  closer,  hnd  the  poet  in 
hU  nonage  shown  more  consideratiou  for  the  feelings  of  bis 
parents,  and  greater  rcadiiieHH  to  '  be  subject  unto  them." 

Of  this  brief  letter  iiolliiug.  perlmps,  is  ranrt<  noteworthy 
than  it8  announcement  that,  hiid  it  not  ht«n  for  miwippn-heuKion 
respecting  his  son's  temper  and  attitude,  the  writer  should  huvo 
declined  to  receive  any  communiLation  from  him  except  'through 
his  Gmcc  the  Duke  of  JJorfolk,'  on  whom  he  relied  for  guidaneo 
in  his  chief  domestic  pt-ridexity,  no  less  than  for  protect  ion  from 
any  social  eeubuj'e  and  discredit,  likely  to  eiiKue  fmm  unjust 
reports  of  his  action  in  respect  to  thai  trouble.  After  hearing  so 
much  during  the  hifit  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  sufferings 
Shelley  endured  from  his  father's  harshness  and  cruelty,  it  is 
well  fur  the  world  to  glance  at  tho  other  eido  of  the  story,  and 
commiivrate  the  pain  and  shame  that  oamc  to  the  Squire  of 
Field  riaco  from  his  son'»  perversily  and  malice.  The  man  may 
well  bo  oompOBsioDuted  who  is  vonstruined  to  put  bis  honour  iu 
ly  of  another  pers«m,  albeit  of  bo  august  u  personage 
of  the  realm.  A  littk<  tiyttiputhy  is  due  to  the  father, 
who  relied  ou  bis  patron  to  protect  him  from  slanderous  mis- 
rcprvveutaliou  of  hi-f  parental  character  and  conduct. 

After  perusing  the  epii^lle,  that  closed  tho  fruitless  nego- 
tiatious,  Shellev  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  a  *  wheod- 
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liiig'  uotc  (also  lobototind  in  Notm  and  Querir» :  Second  Series, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  403)  in  which,  after  suitable  ex)>rei»iona  of  rngrct 
for  theiuilureof  Ihc  Duke's  intorvt'iition,  and  niiuiliirexpn^ssiona 
<tf  gratitude  for  His  Grace's  Bjinpathy  uud  good  offices,  the 
writer  obficned,— 

'I  WHS  ]ircpnre<l  lo  mnVe  my  father  every  roAsonnblc  concesMion,  hut 
1  am  not  ho  dt.'^riiiU-d  mmX  iniitenible  n  <Uve,  M  pnbliciv  to  diiuiraw  nit 
opiiiifin  whioli  I  believe  to  bo  true.  £vcry  tuuu  of  common  aensc  mtiBt 
tan  tlitiC  &  Buddm  rennncinliun  of  Hcntimoiitd  Bcrioii«ly  token  up  \i  as 
iinfortuiifttt'  0  test  of  iiitelWtiiJil  upri}i;Fitne««  a»  c»n  [WMiliIy  W  devii»ed. 
I  tnk«  ibc  liberty  of  encloitiiig  tny  fiilhcr's  letter  for  your  Grnce's  iii- 
upection.  I  repeat  what  I  hiive  Ani<l  from  the  commeiiwincnt  of  (his 
ntr^j^iition,  in  whirh  privule  coRiniiinicKliuEis  from  my  fatlit-r  fintl 
Induucd  mc  to  eugnge.  that  I  ma.  willtiii;  to  concodo  aoylhiiig  dint  is 
rentfuuahli!,  niiything  that  doea  not  involve  &  compromise  of  tlmt  «elf- 
<-«twin  without  nhtch  lif«  would,  be  a  burden  Aud  s  disgrace.' 

Had  ho  written  in  thiB  strain  of  tho  failure  of  the  negotiation 
to  William  Godwin  or  Hogg,  or  indeed  to  almost  any  one  but 
Iho  Duke  of  ^'orEoIk,  cautious  readers  would  bcsitutt;  to  iufer 
from  tho  epistlo  that  the  Member  for  JS'ew  Sborehum  had  made 
uuy  demand,  so  extreme  ua  li>  justify  in  any  degrw  ihe  i>oet'i( 
■way  uf  referring  tu  it.  But  iu  writing  lo  the  Duke  whom  he 
knew  to  bo  cognizant  of  the  term*  offered  to  him  by  his  father,  it 
in  «caix.xdy  uouci-ivable  that  Slielley  permitted  himself  to  speak  of 
them  in  h  style,  that  wan  without  even  the  faintest  cohiur  of  jus- 
tiHcattoa.  It  docs  not,  however,  follow  that  the  Squire  had  any 
desire  to  reduce  bis  eon  to  the  position  of  a  'degraded  and 
miserable  slave,'  or  made  any  demand  to  which  no  young  man 
■»f  honour  aud  sensibility  could  awent,  without  losing  his  self- 
respect. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  which  would  alone  qualify 
the  reader  to  tuke  a  judicial  xiow  of  the  Squire's  requirt^mentfl, 
it  may  ho  assumed  that  they  comprised  some  stipuliition  which, 
hanng  reference  to  his  son's  religioua  and  political  srntimcnta, 
and  going  furtlier  than  the  fonnfT  request  for  mere  abstinence 
from  public  enntniversy,  demanded  some  action  which  Percy 
could  regard  as  public  recantation  of  his  published  opinions. 
Possibly  the  unreasonable  rrquircracnt  was  that,  reculling  t-o  his 
hands  every  recoverable  copy  of  Qufen  Mnb,  he  should  de^itroy 
nil  copies  of  the  book  within  his  reach,  and  promise  never  again 
to  put  the  work,  or  any  similar  work,  iu  circulation.    Shelley 
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would  not  liaro  failed  to  regard  any  such  condition,  ii.s  a  demand 
for  hin  '  sudden  reiiiiiiciiLtioii  of  sciitimdiits  seriously  taken  up.' 
The  Shellcyaii  onthusiasta  o(  coarse  lake  the  expn-sfiiunK  of  llie 
oitititle  litcrallvj  and  argue  from  Ihein  that  the  proposjils  he  de- 
elined  with  so  much  spirit  and  geiierous  rc8olutoue»w  involved 
some  oxtravQj^ant  and  humiliating  coticerision,  which  should  not 
have  been  dcnmndod  of  him.  Ouc  of  the  strongest  reasons  for 
thinking  the  zcalotn  err  on  this  jiuiut,  is  the  eertaiiit}'  that  no 
puch  extreme  and  iji.soleut  demand  would  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  '  exalted  mind  '  delfrmined  the 
rourse  taken  by  Mr.  Timothy  HhelK-y  in  the  husincss.  I  am 
prcjxiri-d  for  eviden<»  that  tho  tcnn«,  so  warmly  rejected  Inpf 
Shelley,  wore  hard  terms.  But  should  Rufficient  evidence  ever  ap- 
pear that,  in  his  growing  irrilation  with  a  singularly  exasperating 
eon,  the  Squire  iui<i)^ted  on  lemis,  that  besides  being  hard  were 
cruel  and  mircuM>uabk%  it  wmild  still  remain  for  readers  to  smile 
conlemptuoudly  «l  the  PccksiiitBun  t^tyle  in  which  Shelley  (the 
writer  of  wheedling  letters,  whu  did  not  bluwh  to  declare  to  his 
familiiir  frieud  his  deliberate  inti'ulion  uf  having  recuurcic  to 
deception)  wrote  of  himself  in  this  particular  epistle,  as  though 
he  were  incapable  of  deviating  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
straight  path  of  truth. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  curious  epistle  ii>  Shelley's 
statement,  that  the  futih>  negotiution,  was  a  '  tu-gdriatidii,  in 
which  private  comniunieations  from  his  father  iii-st  induced  him 
to  engage.'  Aa  Shelley  knew  it  to  be  within  the  Duke'x  know. 
tedgi-,  whether  the  ovL-rturos  for  the  fruitless  negotiation  came 
frvin  him  to  bis  father,  or  from  bis  father  tf>  him,  he  may  be 
t|  to  have  written  accurately  respecting  the  preliminary 
ftrivnte  communications,'  Tt  may  therefore  be  tiiken  for  cei*tain 
that  the  Squire  (acting  douhtless  at  the  Hukc  of  Norfolk's 
injrtimce)  inado  the  overtures  to  his  son  forn  friendly  settlement 
nf  (heir  rliffercncoa ; — a  fact  intUcative  of  a  disposition,  nitber 
than  of  on  indisposition,  on  the  Squire's  part,  to  come  to  friendly 
terms  with  his  son.  None  the  less  certain,  however,  is  it 
that  Shelley  himself  (octing  on  Hogg'»  advice)  was  the  person, 
who  for  purely  s.eltish  ends  (to  gt-t  monev)  wrote  the  wheedling 
letter  nnd  made  the  insincere  professions,  which  moved  tho 
Dake  of  Norfolk  to  adWse  the  Squire  to  approach  his  boy  with 
conciliator}'  overtures. 

Three  weeks  after  the  fruitless  negotiation,  dating  from 
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Cooke'B  Hotel  (though  I  havo  but  little  doubt  that  ho  and 
Harriett  were  living  in  Pimlico,  within  a  stonoVthrow  of 
Miumuna's  drafring-roora  windowa),  Shelley,  in  mid-June, 
asked  Mr.  Mcdwin  to  be  his  Icgul  adviser,  in  reitpect  to  the 
difiivulticH  he  would  cncuuuter  on  ooiniug  of  age.  'I  know,* 
he  wrote  to  tlio  IIi»r«h(tin  Luwyor,  *  that  I  am  heir  U*  large 
projHirty.  New,  are  the  pajjcm  to  be  seen?  Havo  you  tho 
leiut  doubt  that  I  am  tho  sole  boir  to  a  large  landed  property  ? 
Hare  you  any  certain  knowledge  on  the  subject  P ' 

In  spite  of  the  decisiveness  of  the  words,  '  I  know  that  I 
am.  tbe  heir  to  large  property,'  it  is  obviouit,  from  the  ensuing 
words,  that,  as  his  twenty-first  year  neared  its  end,  the  poet 
realized  vividly  how  auiall  his  knowledge  was  of  tho  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  patrimony,  about  which  he  had  written  and 
spoken  so  much,  with  equal  looseness  and  boas tfuln ess.  He 
be^  his  lawv'cr  to  say  whether  he  hits  any  doubt  that  he  is 
the  heir  to  a  large  lauded  property.  'Have  you,'  he  asks  of 
the  man  of  busioess,  who  was  his  relative,  and  had  formerlv 
been  in  some  degree  cognizant  of  the  ailhiirs  of  the  ShcllcyH, 
though  he  may  never  have  been  greatly  in  the  confidence  of 
cither  Sir  liysshe  or  Sir  Byashe's  aon,  '  Have  you  any  certain 
knowledge  on  the  subject  V  He  would  not  have  asked  in  this 
nervous  stjie  for  his  attorney's  'certain  knowledge  on  the 
subject,'  had  ho  not  been  himself  painfully  in  want  of  such 
knowlodgo.  Seventeen  months  Mince,  he  had  written  confidently 
to  Williiiin  CJodwin,  '  I  um  heir  by  entail  to  on  estate  of  6000/. 
per  annum  ; '  and  noM'  iu  mid-June,  1813,  he  is  writing  almost 
with  the  excitement  of  panic  to  tho  Horabam  lawyer,  'Have 
you  any  certain  knowledj^  on  tho  suhjoct?'  It  seems  as 
though  tho  nervous  creature  were  possessed  by  a  fear  that  ho 
might,  after  all  his  fine  talk,  find  himseir  heir  to  nothing,— the 
fool  of  a  fiMil's  panulisu, — tbe  dupe  of  a  long,  delightful,  golden 
dream,  passing  awuy  quickly  in  the  chilling  dawn  of  penury. 
Of  course,  any  such  state  of  alarm  was  transient.  He  had 
Bufficient  grounds  for  believing  himself  the  heir  (somehow  or 
other)  to  cnnsidcrable  property.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
painfully  ulive  to  his  need  of  precise  information  respecting 
the  property. 

Four  or  five  days  later  (2I(rt  June,  181'i),  after  receiving  a 
letter  of  reassuring  information  from  Mr.  Modwin,  he  wrote  to 
the  lawyer,  '  Depend  upon  it,  that  no  artifice  of  my  father's 
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shall  induce  me  to  tako  a  life-intereat  in  the  estate  ; ' — words, 
eceming  to  indicate  that  the  lawyer  (who  had  lent  him  mono}', 
and  was  otherwise  interested  in  encouraging  him  to  surivndor 
nothing  of  his  estate)  had  already  been  instructing  liim  to  diq- 
appoint  his  grandfather**  and  father's  design  to  compass  the 
re-entaihnent  of  the  property.  *  I  feel  with  sufficient  force/  the 
writer  coDtinuw,  in  respect  to  the  proposal  that  he  should  take 
a  life-interest  in  the  estJite,  '  that  I  should  not  by  such  conduct 
ly  alone  of  injustice  to  myself,  but  to  those  who  hare 
mo  by  kind  offices  and  advice  during  uiy  adverwty  :'-^ 
i.f.  those  who  had  lent  him  money  during  hit*  minority. 

Six  days  after  the  date  of  this  last-mentioned  letter,  Tlarriott 
gave  birth  to  her  6r8t-bom  child,  who  was  named  Tftnthe 
Eliza,  the  second  of  the  two  nnmcs  indicating  that  Miss  West- 
broolc  continued  to  hold  her  sister'.*  ufFcction,  and  to  have  an 
influenec  in  her  hrothcr-in-Inw's  home,  after  he  had  ctunc  to 
regord  her  with  a  dislike,  that  developed  rnpidlv  into  unquali- 
fied, QTorsaon.  That  Hogg  was  right  in  thinking  the  child  was 
bom  in  Pimlico,  instead  of  Dover  Street,  I  have  little  doubt, 
though  immediately  liefore  and  after  the  birth  Shelley  was 
dating  letters  from  Cooke's  Hotel. 

Tlie  ques-tion  has  been  niised  whether  Shelley  ever  felt  any 
Blrong  affection  for  Harriett's  daughter,  though  he  Hpuke  and 
wrote  ]>aiisi(»nutely  of  the  barharoua  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  declared  him  unfit  to  have  any  part  in  the 
child's  education.  It  has  also  been  queritioned  whether  Harriett 
ever  delighted  in  the  little  girl,  who  suffered  from  a  cougenilal 
defect  of  one  of  her  eyes,  that  was  at  least  in  some  degree 
removed  by  the  surgical  operation,  which  affordwl  Mrs.  Shelley 
an  opjwrtutiily  of  displaying  her  seif-control  ur  inHcnsihility, 
lew  to  the  admiration  than  to  the  astonishment  of  the  surgeim 
who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  jieriiuado  her  to  be  absent 
whilst  the  patient  wa^  under  the  knife,  was  surprised  at  tho 
aplKircnt  indifference  with  which  she  heard  the  cries  and  re- 
garded the  sufferings  of  the  infant.  It  would,  however,  bo 
unjust  to  draw  conelusiona  unfavourable  to  Harnett  frum  her 
demeanour  on  this  oooaaion ;  for  she  may  have  been  moved  by 
maternal  soU'citudo  to  remain  in  the  room  during  the  u|)erution, 
and  having  decided  to  remain  there,  tJie  was  bound  by  care  for 
her  child's  welfare  aud  the  burgeon's  convenience,  to  keep  her 
feelings  under  command,     ^ur  should  any  positive  inference  to 
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Harriott's  di^idvaiitagi?  hv  drskwz\  from  ihe  fact,  that,  instead  of 
bcin<7  suckled  by  her  motlier,  lUtlt'  lanlhe  took  her  6rst 
lioin-ishnient  from  u  wet-aurse ;  for  though  her  accQUchemrnt 
WHS  an  casv  affair,  from  which  &ho  recovered  quickly,  Harriett 
may  huve  buvu  corupellod  to  employ  u  uuriw  to  dischargp  u 
tluly,  which  che  would  luive  been  only  too  glad  1«  perfonu 
lioi-ftoiially.  Again,  though  Jlogg  attributed  the  ^'ookiit^M^  tu 
her  sbume  at  knowing  '  that  one  so  nearly  connected  with  hcr- 
eclf  was  not  perfectly  beautiful.'  Harriett's  senfeitiveuess  in 
respect  to  her  infant'*  (flight  facinl  Uefoniiity. — a  senntireuess 
that  caused  her  to  xhrink  from  showing  the  child  even  to  so 
intimate  a  friend  as  her  hucbaud'*  future  biographer,  may  have 
originated  in  maternal  tenderness,  quite  ai*  much  us  in  wound»I 
luateiTinl  \'nnily.  Still,  though  no  one  of  them  would  ivarraut 
an  unhesit.iling  inferenee  to  her  disadvantage,  and  all  of  thi*in 
arc  .■niaceptible  of  explanation  that  would  relieve  her  maternal 
character  of  the  imputation  resulting  from  them,  it  must  Ut 
admittwl  thftt  the  morbid  senfiitivenesd,  the  emploj-ment  of  the 
wet-nurse,  and  the  extraordinary  Bclf-potweRsion  or  a|>athy 
during  the  operation,  arc  three  facts,  to  juKtity  a  suspicion  thai 
the  young  mother  was  doticient  in  parental  tendonieiis. 

Btit  to  ]irove  that  her  nature  waa  deflective  in  this  respect, 
would  niiw  no  pn'Huinption  that  nhe  was  churactcrizt^d  by 
similar  coldness  (owardu  her  liuHbaud.  The  presumptioii  would, 
indeed,  I)e  in  the  contrary  direiTtion  ;  for  insUincca  are  nffordi^ 
ut  cvcrj'  tuni  to  the  scuial  ohserviT,  of  women  who,  whiki  cold 
to  their  offspring,  are  pofiMOUBtely  devoted  to  their  huslxmdii. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Harriett  ever  evinced  any  extraordi- 
narj*  devotion  to  her  husband,  or  any  love  of  hira  surpassing  a 
girl's  ordinary  liking  for  a  youthful  husband.  Having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  her  married  life, — circumstances 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  domestie 
ufFections, — moat  readers  of  this  page  will  concur  with  lue  in 
licilding,  that  it  would  have  been  verj*  strange,  had  Hamett 
loved  her  husband  in  the  highest  <'onceivabIe  degree,  or  indeed 
with  any  fervour  Hurjwssing  the  warmth  of  ordinary  conjugal 
attachment.  Still,  in  jii«tie.o  to  her,  it  »bould  be  Iw^rne  in  mind 
that  a  ynung  woman  may  he  at  tho  same  time  a  coldly  amiable 
mother  and  a  passionately  loving  wifo. 

It  would  be  more  important  to  ascertain,  in  what  degree 
Shelley  was  aniiimtod  by  parental  affcctioDateuess.     On  this 
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point  the  authorilies  are  in  uonflk't.  ^liiUt  Hogg  tliought  bia 
friend  singularly  wuutiug  in  pcu-untul  toiidunit^ss  und  cmotioii- 
itlity,  so  far  as  lantho  waa  cuucvruc-d,  Peucwk  declares  Shelloy 
to  hare  bt<eu  '  ejctrvmcly  fond  *  of  lanthc  wLpd  bUu  was  an 
infant-iu-aruw.  To  put  iniplii-it  confidence  in  nojj-i;  is  to  l*e- 
k've  tlmt  lantlie's  arrival  ni-itlier  '  afforded '  her  futlicr  '  any 
gratification,'  nor  '  creutcd  an  interest '  in  him.  Never  npeaking 
io  Hogg  of  the  infant.  Shelley  never  irivte  to  him  aboat  her, 
Cieept  in  the  single  letter,  <latod  from  Brauknell  on  Itjth  3Iarch, 
181*1,  where  he  rails  against  his  si&ter-in-law  m  '  a  blind  and 
loothsomu  wonn.'  even  at  ho  had  forinerly  in  an  epintle  to  the 
Hime  oorrespundent  miled  against  the  Iiri>wn  Demon,  who,  after 
ing  worshipt  by  him  for  her  angelic  excctleucio»,  became  in 
few  months  '  the  hemmpbrmlitiiyil  benst  of  a  woman.' 

On  the  other  band,  in  sup]iort  of  his  npinion  that  Shelley 
*  extremely  fond '  of  lanthe,  Peaco<.'k  tell«  haw  the  father 
Would  walk  np  and  down  n  room  with  it  in  bis  arms  for  a  long 
time  together,  singing  to  it  a  monotonous  melody  of  hid  own 
making.'  Peacock  says  further,  '  His  .song  was,  Ydhtaatti, 
Tahmani,  YdhmanI,  VMtn/ini .'  It  did  -nut  please  me;  but,  what 
iras  more  imjiortant,  it  plesi.'W'd  tlie  cbild,  and  lulled  it  when,  it 
voA  fretful.  Shelley  wan  extremely  fimd  of  bin  ehildtvn.  Ho 
waa  pre-eminently  aa  affectionato  falluir."  To  most  readers 
Peacock's  example  of  the  poet's  parental  tentlerncKH  will  fail  to 
prove  the  large  allegation  that  he  'was  prf^-emint-nlly  an  affec- 
tionate father.'  Ordinnri'  buraunity  and  seliishneiw  will  ai-eount 
for  the  painn  he  took  1o  lull  the  ebild,  as  he  could  not  fly  to 
Maimuna'«  drawing-room  whene%'er  it  raised  its  sharp,  wailing 
crj--  To  do  what  Shelley  tlid,  iH  only  to  do  what  is  done  by 
almost  every  young  father  who,  with  a  babe  in  bis  borne,  ba» 
not  a  good  nursery  at  a  convenient  diHtance  from  the  room  he 
inhabiiR,  but  must  jjerforcc  t-ndure  it«  iscreams  or  make  it  leave 
off  serenraing. 

Fortunately  there  is  another  witness  to  be  called,  who  is  in 
some  respects  a  better  Vi-itness  than  either  Peacock  or  Hogg  ; 
for,  on  making  bie  ohsenatioiis,  he  hud  come  to  a  jHiriiKl  of  life 
entitling  him  to  bo  credited  with  more  di.scretion  than  eitber  of 
thoni  poseessod  in  I8I3.  Moreover,  in  1822,  when,  Trelawny 
knew  the  poet,  Shelley  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when 
parental  lo\'e  is  invariably  etronger  than  at  munbood\«  threshold, 
and  in  burying  hni  eldest  boy  by  Mary  Godwin,  had  made 
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acqiiaiotance  with  the  sorrow  that  never  fflilfl  to  quiclten  the 
enfferer'H  (liHpostitinn  to  Inve  his  offspring.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  l)c  ftdmitted,  nomcwhot  to  his  discredit,  that  thia  witneM 
opens  his  evidence  irith  a  most  erroneous  statement,  A  clover 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  shrewd  student  of  character,  Trelawny 
came  to  a  confident  opinion  that.  Shelley  was  not  the  'pre- 
eminently affectifinate  father '  Peacock  declares  him.  Tro- 
lawny'fl  testimony  to  this  pnint  is  weakened  by  the  fiiet  that 
he  prefaeed  it  with  a  declaration  which  no  student  of  the  poet's 
story  will  hc-sitate  to  reject  as  wron;?.  On  22nd  April,  1872, 
towards  the  l'Iosc  of  hit*  career,  Trclawny  reiteniled  to  Mr. 
Kossetti  on  opinion,  which  he  had  expressed  on  previous  occa- 
sions, 'that  Shelley  cared  nothing  for  children;'  and  iu  illuRtm- 
tion  of  the  poet's  coraiianitive  indifference  for  his  own  childf 
told  how  in  Ins  prceence  '  Slii-lley  stei^ped  over  his  own  child, 
Percy,  noar  the  threshold  of  the  house,  without  ohfierving  lliat 
it  was  Percy  until  ihe  nurao  told  him.'  On  this  occasion,  to 
Trelawny's  jocular  reference  to  the  proverbial  saying  that  & 
man  must  be  wise  to  know  his  own  children,  the  poot  remarked, 
'A  wise  man  wouldn't  have  any.' 

Ill  saying  that  Shelley  cured  nothing  for  children,  Trelawny, 
of  course,  made  a  mistake,  showing  how  little  the  shrewd  man 
of  the  world  knew  of  the  ]]oet ;  u  mistake  to  bo  reganU'd  as  a 
rash  inference  from  insufficient  data.  To  remember  how  Shelley 
fed  the  little  girl  with  bread- and-milk  at  Oxford ;  to  remember 
hnw  the  troop  of  nakedized  children  runhed  downBtairs  on 
hearing  his  rap  at  the  atreet-door;  to  remomher  how  he  nursed 
Allegra  iu  her  iufaucy,  rolled  the  hill lanl -balls  about  the  table 
with  her  at  Venice,  and  raced  at  her  hitih  along  the  passages  of 
the  Bagna  Cavallo  convent ;  to  remember  all  the  pleasant  sloric* 
of  his  intercourse  with  little  people,  is  to  remoinWr  how  ho 
Teaemblod  Byron  in  liking  to  make  playmate-s  of  children.  Hot, 
though  Shelley  certainly  cared  enough  for  children  to  enjoy 
their  jirattle,  it  does  not  follow  that  Trelawny  (an  honest  and 
uuiraaginativo  man)  is  otherwise  than  a  good  witness  to  facta 
which  took  place  under  his  eyes.  Wi-ong  in  the  mere  nmttor 
of  opinion,  he  holds  the  confidence  of  his  hearers  when  he 
speaks  to  facta.  Few  readers  will  hesitate  in  accepting  the 
Cornish  gt-ntleman's  evidence  that  he  saw  iShelley  step  ovvt  his 
little  boy,  and  could  remember  Shelley  did  not  recognixo  the 
minute  urchin  till  tho  uurso  e^ioko  to  hitti.    The  man,  who,  on 
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ttnraliling  over  the  infant,  failed  tn  recognize  bis  own  two* 
'ar»-old  child  (a  child  over  about  the  house ;  a  (.-hild  witU 
horn  he  had  played  for  houm  together  in  the  jireviuus 
ear)  cannot  have  been  a  father,  in  whom  purciitul  iiistiuvt 
atronply  operative.  Such  a  man  raay  be  a  coiwciunUous 
beneticcut  parent,  but  it  is  iinpOHHible  fur  hini  to  ho  a  pre- 
iuently  uffet'tiunulo  father  to  hin  children  during  their  tender 
[fancy.  To  enjoy  pluying  with  ehildron  ia  not  the  same  thing 
to  love  ihcin.  A  kindly  man  will  soothe  them  when  they 
are  fretfu],  and  yet  foe]  for  them  no  sort  of  tendemeaa  that  is 
^kkin  tn  jmrcntul  affection.  That  Peacock  inferred  too  mueh  fnim 
^^Hielley's  practice  of  uur«itn^  and  lulling  Iiiuthc,  appear:*  from 
^Hbe  fiict  that  at  Marlow  he  acted  in  the  eame  way  to  AUegra. 
^  To  say  that  parental  affection  wan  not  jjowerful  in  .Shelley 
is  not  to  raise  a  questiou  respecting  hi»  geaeral  elevRtion  of 
character,  for  the  mere  strength  and  activity  of  the  parental 
sentimeut  afford  no  data  for  estimating  the  degree  in  which 
a  man  is  endowed  with  (he  higher  virtue*.  The  mean  and 
selfish  often  delight  in  their  children,  and  on  the  other  hand 
tht- humane  and  loftv-mitured  are  sometime!*  by  no  means  w- 
^^iiarkable  for  sidicitudo  for  their  own  offspring,  ^^*hy  then  am  I 
^Bit  so  much  pains  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  that  Shelley  was 
^^nt.t  atmnglv  interested  in  his  first-bom  child,  and  thiir  in  this 
ticular  Harriett  resembled  him?'  In  order  that,  whilst  cou- 
idering  the  circumstances*  which  resullM  in  the  poet's  separation 
[.ni  hia  wife,  the  reader  mny  remcmher  there  is  no  reason  for 
hinking  the  youthful  rouplc  wer<^  strongly  influenced  by  iho 
affection,  that  so  often  draws  a  hu«ihund  mid  wife  into  stn^ngcr 
pothy,  and  .-wmetime^  eountcracta  the  forces  that,  but  for 
;t,  would  drive  them  asunder. 

It  was  probably  before  Harriett's  accouchement,  and  whiUt 
or  phy^ieul  condition,  without  disposing  her  to  keep  indoors, 
Tendered  ho<liIy  excn-iHO  more  and  more  trying  to  her,  that 
Shelley  gave  his  wife  the  carriage  which  afforded  Hogg  tho 
materials  fonmeof  his  drollest  anecdi ties.    TIuw  the  carriage  was 
horsed,  and  in  what  way  the  iKTiipaut  of  lodgingB  procured  the 
rvHDts  needful  for  putting  the  vehicle  on  the  London  pave- 
ment, docft  not  oppear.   Probably  the  rcijulHite  niftn  and  onimala 
were  prouded  nu  credit  by  the  kee|)er  of  the  livcry-yard  whom 
e  carriage  was  housed.     It  is,  however,  certain  that,  instead 
being  'jobbed,'  the  vehicle   was    bought    by  Shelley  of  u 
VOL.  11.  o 
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coach-maker,  wlio  hod  not  parted  irith  the  coach  many  we^u 
whnn  he  uued  hin  ciutomcr  for  it^  price,  one  of  the  consequences 
ol  the  tr&deHiiian'ii  cfFortA  to  get  bi^  money  being  that  nogg, 
through  the  blundering  of  a  hraec  of  baiUff-s,  wojt  momenlarily 
iirrcstcd  on  the  writ  issued  for  his  fricud'a  apprcherudou.  Th« 
cosch-builder* s  action  shows  clearly  that,  in  selling  tlit-  carriago 
to  Shelley,  he  imagine(t  himself  selling  it  to  a  customer  of  legal 
age.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  Shelley  made  any  mis- 
statement of  his  years  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  vehicle. 
On  bu^-ing  the  carriage,  it  was,  of  (bourse,  inr;iimhfnt  on  him  toi 
let  the  tradesmim  know  he  was  dwiUiig  with  a  minor;  and  it  is 
concoivablo  that  Shdley  either  spoke  to  the  man  in  terms  which 
should  havo  enlightened  bun  on  this  point,  or  had  rcoMm  for' 
believing  tho  Iradcsmon  knew  him  to  be  under  age.  Had 
Shelley  been  heir  to  un  cstute,  into  the  uetuiil  possession  of 
which  he  wonld  come  a  few  months  later,  the  purchase  of  the 
couch  would  have  IweJi  no  act  of  ngregioiis  impnideiux",  but  an 
the  estate  lo  which  he  might  eventimlly  fiucwtHl  wnitld  not  come 
to  him  till  the  death  of  his  father,  the  jioct'a  action  iu  sotting 
up  his  carriage,  when  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  had  no  income 
u[)art.  from  the  i)recarii>us  400/.,  may  he  fairly  called  a  droll 
cxtnivugaiico. 

9. — Bbalksklu 

Under  the  circumstances,  no  reader  will  suspect  I^ady 
tShellcy  of  wanting  evidence  to  sup}>urt  her  titutemeut  ihul,  in 
the  summer  of  1813,  'Shelley  wuh  in  Hevcre  peeutiiary  dintn-MS.' 
llowcvot'  saoccRtsful  lliey  may  bo  in  getting  credit  and  ^taxing 
off  their  creditors,  jKJople  who  live  showily  on  just  nothiug 
a-year  are  usually  in  severe  pecuniary  distress.  What  with 
(he  cost  of  producing  250  copies  of  Qmrii  Mib  ou  fine  paper, 
the  cost  of  lodgings  iu  so  fashionable  a  theroughfare  tu)  Ualf- 
M(K)n  Street,  the  expenses  ol  ITarnettV  carriage,  the  fees  to  the 
taciturn  Quuker  physician  who  atleudcd  her,  and  now  the 
wages  of  lanlheV  wet-nur»e,  Shelley  certjiinly  lived  in  Loudon 
from  April  to  mid-JuIv  a>t  extravagantly  as  he  had  lived  at 
Tanyrallt.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  that,  before  '  going  out 
of  town,'  Shelley  often  found  himself  sorely  in  want  of  a  five- 
[>ound  note,  a  sovereign,  ay,  even  of  h«lf-a-crown. 

Conceivable  also  is  jt  that  Shelley  irnngiiied  he  could  re- 
trench his  expenses  at  Bracknell,  and  that  therefore  Lady 
Shelley  may  be  in  posaes^ion  of  documentary  cridcnoc  that  he 
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upoke  of  liis  niigratinii  to  BrockDell  aft  an  wxniomical  movemeut. 

But  writing  *  f nmi    uulheiitic  sources'  of    itifonnalioii,  Ladv 

ihelley  cftn  ncarccly  liaro  been  jntitifiod   in   wTitiiig  ol  ber 

iband'A  futher  tlint,  *  for  the  pur|Mwe  of  ocoiiom;-,  he  retired 
small  collage  in  ikrkshiro,'  u**  though  he  went  to  BracknoU 
solely  for  cheap  rural  existvnc*".  Shvlley  went  to  Bracknell 
in  dhUt  to  be  near  Maimuiia.  who  bad  her  count ry-hoii»e  there. 
I^dy  ShelWy,  with  her  'authentic  sources,'  cannot  have  been 
tuiBwarc  that  the  yotithful  poet  Tno%*cd  to  Brarfeiiell  for  thL- 
fiijo^inent  of  gentle  and  soothing  intercourse  with  Maiiuuutt, 
It  ia  inroncoivahlr  that  Lady  Shelley  ne\'er  heard  of  Mninnma, 
iher  home  at  Rraeknoll,  and  Shelley'a  pawion  for  her.  Yet  sbw 
represents  that  Shelley's  motive  for  going  to  Bracknell  wan 
purely  economical.  There  i-t  no  reference  to  Slaimuna  in  the 
whole  of  Lady  ShcUfy's  book.  It  is  thus  that  Shelley's  ex- 
tmvBgiint  ndmirera  produce  biography  of  him  fi-om  '  authentic 
sources.' 

Taking  a  cottage  at  Bracknell,  in  order  to  be  near  Mn*. 
Boinvillp,  Shelley,  during  his  tonure  of  the  *  High  Kims,'  lived 
ill  a  way  that,  instt-nd  of  bfiing  ocoiioniiesil,  niigbt  almost  l»e 
Ktylcd  prwligal.  He  mado  a  costly  trip  to  Edinburgh  and 
the  English  lakes,  posting  in  his  carriage.  He  was  frequently 
runaing  from  the  Berkshire  parish  up  to  town,  jiiiiiniej-in.f 
aometiiacs  on  foot,  but  necessarily  spending  money  or  nmuing 
Aoe\)eT  into  debt  for  accommodation  at  London  botcI»i.  At  lejist, 
on  one  ooca^iun,  ho  bad  seven  gucHta  staying  with  him  in  his 
Berkshire  cottage  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  family  of  the 
regetariiiD  Newtons.  It  is  true  that  Shelley  at  this  period  of 
is  career  was  a  vegetarian,  and  abHlained  from  wine  and  all 
spirts,  except  the  spirit  that  came  to  him  thnmgh  the  neck  of 
the  laudannm-bottle  ;  but  at  times  during  thin  term  ho  drank 
laudanum  freely,  and  laudanum,  bought  of  Wiist-London  drug- 
gi^ta,  is  no  cheap  drink.  Thoro  was  not  much  economy  in  this 
vay  of  living. 

There  ia  a  conflict  between  the  authorities  as  to  the  par- 
ticular year  in  which  Shelley  paid  his  last  visit  to  Field  Place; 
lor  whilst  Hogg  ivprosents  the  visit  tfl  have  been  made  in  the 
early  summer  of  1814,  Lady  Shelley  ia  no  less  certain  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  the  lat«  tjummer  of  181J3,  Though  with  all  his 
inaccuracy  Hogg  is  much  less  inaccurate  than  Lady  Shellej*, 
•cveral  circimistances  cau^eme  to  think  the  lady  right  on  tlda 
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point,  ulbett  two  or  three  matters  dispose  me  to  think  she  may 
have  been  inistokvu.  The  halance  of  the  evidence  in,  however, 
(M>  greutly  ill  her  favour  that  (whiUt  cautioning  readers  that 
they  m»y  even  yet  be  required  to  postpone  the  visit  into  the 
following  year)  I  venture  to  record  that,  soon  after  migratin)^ 
to  Bnickiiell,  Shelley  started  from  his  cottage  on  foot  for  his 
old  home,  whither  his  mother  had  invited  him  to  come  in  the 
uboence  of  his  father  and  the  three  younger  children. 

At.  Fit'H  Place  the  poot  wii»  received  wrdiully  by  his  mother 
and  two  eldest  sjsters.nnd  had  the  society  of  51  r.Kennedy,  a  young 
officer  {tttat.  16)  atationed  at  Ilorsham,  to  whose  pen  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  grcMter  part  of  what  ts  known  of  BysshcV  last  visit 
to  his  former  home.  From  this  chronicler  it  appears  that  Bysshe 
accepted  his  mother'^  invitation  on  tho  understanding  that  hia 
father  and  the  younger  children  would  be  away,  and  that  his 
visit  would  be  withheld  from  tho  Squire's  knowledge.  There 
are,  however,  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  Squire  on  leaving 
his  home  for  a  few  days  was  aware  who  would  visit  it  in  his 
absence,  (Imugh  Shelley  cunie  to  Field  Place  under  the  im- 
pression that,  to  uliiehl  hJH  nioiher  from  the  wrath  that  would 
visit  her  in  case  of  discovery,  ho  mu»t  take  care  1o  keep  his 
presence  at  the  hnuKC  from  tho  cognizance  of  neighbours. 

Sonio  thirty  or  more  years  later  Captain  Kennedy  rccallc<l 
how,  before  aetting  out  for  u  walk  beyond  the  limits  of  tho 
Field  Place  demesne,  he  (a  sixteen-ycurs-old  eiwiign)  and  the 
poet  used  to  exchange  their  outer  garments,  so  that  the  disguise 
of  a  scarlet  uniform  should  render  the  Warnham  peasuntfl  less 
likely  to  recognize  thi^ir  Squin^V  smi.  It  lived  in  Captain 
Kenuedy'a  recollection  how,  though  he  had  a  hiuuII  jiatc,  his 
military  cap  was  «o  ranch  too  large  for  Pcniy  that  it  wa«  found 
mxtlful  to  ]md  the  lining  liberally  for  his  use.  But  becauM) 
Shelley  saw  a  necessity  for  dressing  himself  out  in  this  fashion, 
and,  doubtle&g,  enjoyed  the  fun  of  masquerading  about  the 
Waniham  lanca  in  a  red  coat,  it  does  not  follow  there  vraa 
any  need  for  the  disguise.  That  Captain  Kennedy  resembled 
the  biugra])her  for  who«e  benefit  he  racked  his  recollection,  and 
all  other  pcreuns  who  try  to  n*Cttll  cleai-Iy  what  they  can  only 
remember  vugirely,  in  pernutliug  his  fancy  to  aid  his  memory, 
apjx'ars  from  one  or  two  passage*  of  hi»  entei-taining  narrative. 
Though  the  exchange  of  costumes  wa«  a  matter  to  live  in  the 
memory  of  either  masqucrader,  it  ia  diflScult  to  believe  tho 
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Captain  could  rocolloct  <3ome  thirty  or  forty  ycara  afterwards) 
that  Shelley  wore  *  an.  old  black  coat/  which  had  been  'done 
up,  and  smartened  with  metal  buttonH  and  a  velvet  coUar.*  To 
believe  all  the  Captain  niiya  alwut  this  needy  and  re-trimmed 
garment,  \n  to  helieve  that  .Shtdlfy  (the  yuung-  ^ntleiiiuii  vfho  a 
few  weelcK  since  had  set  up  hli  uarriago)  dreotted  thu!^  meanly 
because  ho  was  too  generous  ever  to  have  any  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  too  precisely  honourable  to  run  in  debt. 

A  passage  from  the  Captain's  narrative,  as  it  was  originally 
offered  to  the  world  in  Hogg's  seconJ  volume,  may  be  given 
both  as  an  example  of  the  deponent's  evidence,  and  as  an  illus- 
tnilioQ  of  the  editorial  caivlesenesn  by  which  Hogg  emiblc<l  his 
ftnemiea  to  charge  him  with  falsifying  documents : — 

*H«  lold  me,' saya  Captjiia  Kennedy,  'Sir  Jsmiw  wiis  tntimat« 
«ilh  one  to  vrligm,  as  Iw  Enid,  lie  owed  e\"orythuig :  from  whosu  tumk. 
Political  Juttice,  he  had  lienved  all  that  wm  valuAbld  In  knowk-d^ 
■ad  Ttrtue.  He  disconraed  with  elixiucDic  uid  cutliumHui,  but  bis 
ricws  Kemed  to  in«  rxqnisitely  iitetapliystcKl.  niul  by  nn  tiinana  dear, 
{irectw,  or  ilecided.  He  toUl  me  lie  had  alrendy  reHd  the  Bible  iii 
Hebrew  f'^ur  tinire.  He  wag  then  ouly  tweiUy-two  yeans  of  age. 
•VAtV/ey  vei-rr  Irarnl  HfhreiB  ;  he  proftabli/  taid  in  Greek. /or  lie  wom 
MiK-A  adiiieted  to  rtaJittg  the  Stpfnagint.  lie  apcikf!  of  tbe  Htl|iT¥liie 
Being  as  of  inBtiite  mercy  and  betievuleace.  He  di&clu»L>d  uo  tixe<.l 
Tinra  of  B{nritual  thtaga ;  all  Hjeamd  wibl  and  faiiciful.* 

Obseire  the  words  of  the  extract  which  I  have  printed  in 
italics.  To  any  careful  peruser  of  those  woi-dsnnd  tlieir  context, 
it  ta  obriouA  that  the  wonL-<,  though  printed  us  u  t^uhstunlliil 
part  of  the  Captain's  narrative,  were  not  i^nncd  by  hini.  The 
words  '  twenlv-two  vears  of  age,'  that  immediately  preeede 
them,  and  the  words  '  He  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being,' 
that  follow  them  immediately,  are  words  of  the  Captain's 
writing.  But  he  cannot  be  imagined  t-u  have  written  the 
wor<ls,  *  Shelley  never  Icunit  Hebrew ;  lie  probably  nuid  in 
f^reek,  for  he  was  much  addictcHl  to  reading  the  Septuagint.' 
The  inter]K>lalion  is  one  of  Hogg's  editorial  notes,  which  he 
intended  to  lie  i>nutod  between  brackets  and  duly  '  initialed.' 
Printed  thus,  *  (Shelley  never  learnt  Hebrew;  be  probably  said 
in  Greek,  for  he  was  much  addicted  to  reading  the  Heptuugint. 
T.  J.  H.)'  the  interjKrlation  could  not  have  been  malictuualy 
dDclarad  a  falsification  of  the  texL 

When  Lady  Shelley,  after  staying  Hogg's  nork  midway 


and  diacharging  blin  with  public  discourtesy,  produced  her 
not  iDTarittbly  accuruto  Shelhi/  Mtmohais,  she  reproduced 
Ho^'b  portions  of  Cuptaiu  Kcuiifdy'«  narrative  with  alter- 
■  atious  iu  umcudiuciLt,  omitting  ;a8  she  «urely  had  a  right  to  do) 
Hogg's  ttliloriul  intijrpolution ;  omitting  Captain  Keanedy'n 
wordfl  '  in  Hebrew '  [which  hbc  surely  had  no  right  to  do 
without  stating  sho  had  the  Captain's  authority  for  doing  eo), 
tind  changing  '  twonty-two  years  old '  into '  twenty  years '  (an 
alteration  she  would  have  been  fully  justiHed  in  makiiig  on  the 
strength  of  sufficient  documentary  evidence  without  consulting 

iptjiiu  Kennedy  on  the  jjoint).  One  point  more  in  respect  to 
teptjiiu  Kennedy's  narrative.  As  Shelley  hud  no  sure  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Deity  at  this  period  of  his 
existence,  it  must  be  concluded  either  that  he  did  not  epeak  of 
the  Supreme  Being's  infinite  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the 
manner  alleged  by  Cuptaiu  Kennedy,  or  that  he,  in  so  spcAking, 
WOK  insincere. 

In  connection  with  Shelley's  last  visit  to  his  home  a  few 
words  may  be  hero  said  more  appropriately  than  they  would 

iTe  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter.     In  the  letter  writt<ii  by 
lley  on  26th  November,  1811,  from  Keswick  to  5Ir.  Medm-in, 
Son.,  appear  thcte  words: — 

*  Wliinon  hft-f  written  to  me  to  state  l!ie  imprnpricty  of  my  letter  to 
my  mother  ami  sisicr ;  tln«  leltvr  I  liavM  i-eturiwd  with  a  prnt^ing  remark 
uti  the  back  of  it.  I  Hnd  (hnt  the  afTiiir  on  which  those  letters  spoke  ia 
tvcoUK-  the  gunern]  ^aaip  of  the  idle  newsTnongcni  of  Horsham — they 
Rive  me  credit  for  buviug  iuvi^niod  it.  Tbcy  do  uiy  iavention  much 
liditour,  hut  greatly  tUi^en^lit  their  own  {jonctnition,' 

From  these  words  it  is  obTious  that  Shelley,  before  26th 
November,  1811,  had  written  to  his  mother  and  8ist<^r  a  letter 
that  apjifared  to  bis  fnther  an  epistle,  to  he  answered  by  the 
family  solicitor,  Mr.  M'hitton.  Tt  is  alsoob\*ioua  that  the  letter, 
so  answered  by  the  family  solicitor,  and  the  letter  written  h\ 
reply  to  it  by  the  samo  solicitor,  reiate<I  to  some  affair  which,  on 

»  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  persons  of  Horsham,  hod 
cnused  Ihem  to  declare  it  no  true  affair,  but  a  thing  invented  hy 
Sbidh'y.      .\imrt  frnm    this    information    rp-'^pecting    the  affair 

I  which  Uorsliam  people  declared  a  falsehood,  1  know  nothing, 
except  that  Medwin  {vide  Liff,  p.  160,  170)  speaks  of  it  thus: — 
'  The  affiiir  liere  referre"!  to  is  little  t»  the  ]iiirpoite  ;  htit  dorinfi  Sir 
Ximothj'a  absence  in  London,  on  his  parli«nientar>'  duties,  Lady  Shelley 
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to  FleW  Place,  wbero  he  wea  received,  to  nee  liia  own 

voftls,  with  nincli  thftc-afftction.     Some  dsys  after  he  had  Ixcn  tliew 

Mm  iiwther  produced  a  p«rcbin«nt  dwtt  whicti  nhe  asknl  bim  to  eigii,  to 

IwHri  jjiirjKirt  1  kmiw  uot ;  but  ha  dei^Iiiit>d  no  doint;,  luiil  wliith  lie  told 

iuMfi  b(  would  bave  eigned  had  he  not  leea  through  the  false  varnish  of 

^•uTitical  carases.     Tbla  anecdote  ia  doI  idJo  goraip,  tut  coines  from 

'JWUer  ■himaelf." 

^p        If  Shcllcr  had  the  folly  in  or  before  hie  twentieth  year  to 

"    •lite  or  say  that,  when  only  juHt  iiint- teen  years  old  or  younger, 

,        ^was  At  a  private  wni fert-nci;  hetwcen  them  entreiitwl  by  Kin 

muther  to  ugn  a  legal  iiiKtrument,  which  she  then  and  there 

I       pnxluowl    for  him   to  sign,  the  Horsham  possip-mongerK  on 

H      coming  to  hear  tho  story  moy  well  have  buret  out  laughing  on<l 

H  declart'd  it  an  invention.     But  till  I  bare  better  evidence  to  the 

^ftttut  than  this  statement  by  Medu'iu,  I  niui^t  decline  to  believe 

^Hpi  his  note  detn-ribes  aecurutely  '  the  alTiiir.'  which  occasioned 

^v  the  exchange  of  letten:,  though  I  am  quite  prepared  to  tind  that 

the  rorresiK)nd<'nce  referred  to  wjme  cock-and-bull  Mlory.    I  can- 

n      not,  hovrever,  rt-fuse  to  believe  that  Shelley,  on  heiug  spoken  to 

^■aboDt  the  passage  of  the  Kennick  letter,  did  really  give  the  ex- 

^■planation  which  Aledw-in  declare**  he  received  from  Shelley  him- 

H  wlf.     Ifedwin's  inexactness  is  proverbial.     ITe  is  almost  as  in- 

ac«amte  an  I*idy  Shelley-     But  none  of  bin  iuaceiiracies,  nor  all 

of  them  taken  together,  raise  Riuspieion  of  his  gofxl  faith.     He 

was  gullible  and  at  time*  curiouidy  addlc-jw(ed  ;  hut  he  was  no 

^■inventor  of  untruths.     ^\'heii  the  errors  of  hinbook  alwut  Byron 

^■Tai*ed  an  outer)',  he  could  produce  note-books  to  »huw  he  wa-s  an 

honest  collector  of  gossip,  though  a  credulous  and  undiNceming 

CMie.     Tlie  wild  fictions  of  the  Coiu'ermtioiut  were  notSIedwininn 

'hoods,  but  pure  Byronic  '  bams.'     Distrustful  though  I  am 

of  Medwin's   atatemcnts,  I  have  no  mistrust  of  his  honour. 

"When  he  givcH  me  his  worrl  of  honour  that  a  certain  statement 

wa«  made  to  him,  I  neither  doubt  that  some  such  utatcmcTit  wrw 

made,  nor  doubt  that  ho  rt^ports  honestly,  though  with  a  greater 

or  leas  degree  of  inexactness.     I  do  not  qncsiion  that  Shelley 

spoke  to  him  about  the  affair,  and  the  ]>fts«ige  of  tho  Keswick 

and  I  um  disposed  to  think  that,  on  Iwing  qucrtionwl 

about  the  passage  of  the  epistle,  Shelley  mav  have  imagined  it 

Ici  refer,  and  said  that  it  referred,  to  some  vaguely  remembered 

Iter,  which  instead  of  taking  place  in  IHll  was  an  incident 

of  his  last  visit  to  Field  I'luce  in  1813. 


none 
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Be  it  remembered  that  two  distant  cousiiu  uiid  close  ccFm- 
panions  have  several  pointfl  ot  mental  reaemljliiuco ;  one  of  them 
being  the  inexarlitudf  llmt  rendcra  Mcdwin'H  Tolumoa  w  com- 
paratively worlhWsM,  and  Shdlcy'a  sobci'rst  BtatcmcntA  about  his 
personal  «lory  ao  unreliable.  It  is  concciiiiblc  that  what  Stu-Ilcv 
ttuid  about  his  mother's  endeavour  lo  lure  him  iiito  si^iiug 
n  parchmeut-deod,  was  his  vague  uud  iiiexnct  reculiection  of  gone 
incident  of  hi?  last  vi^^it  to  theold  home.  Of  course,  it  is  nutio 
be  imagined  she  produced  a  legiil  iiintrunient  and  asked  him  to 
put  his  signature  Eurthwitb  to  the  wntiug.  But  it  is  concei\-ubte 
tliul,  futiliiig  with  her  huttbund  on  the  qui«tioii  of  entailing  the 
estate,  uud  knowing  the  purport  oE  the  meniontblc  Oetuter, 
1811,  codicil  ot"  Sir  Bysshe's  will  (which  would  require  her  son 
to  join  in  the  eulailmcut  of  the  estates  A  and  B  on  pain  of  for- 
feitiug  all  interest  in  his  grandsire's  much  larger  possessions} 
she  undertook  to  use  her  iuOuence  to  win  from  him  a  wrrtt«]i 
promisee,  that  he  would  in  duo  counc  join  in  the  arrungetient, 
which  was  desij-ed  by  Im  purentti  even  more  fur  hiu  sake  thau  tor 
the  sake  of  *  the  family.'  What  more  natural  thau  forthehidy 
lo  say  to  her  huabuud,  *  Leave  me  to  deal  with  Bvashe,  and  I 
will  do  my  beat  to  persuude  him  to  act  rightly '  Y 

lu  the  autvimn  following  this  last  visit  to  Field  Plaw  (if 
Tjsdy  Shelley  is  right  in  assigning  the  visit  to  the  summer  of 
1813,  which  I  think  her  to  be),  or  the  autumn  preceding  the 
name  visit  (if  Hogg  is  right  in  ascribing  the  visit  to  the  early 
summer  of  1814),  Shelley, — muviug  about  for  the  sake  of  change, 
uud  also  perhaps  because  domestic  considerations  made  him  feel 
it  would  bo  well  for  him  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  a  distance  from 
Maimuna's  abode, — made  the  aln-uily  meulioned  trip  lo  St-otland 
and  the  Cumberland  lakes,  with  his  wife,  Miss  Wcstbrook,  and 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  At  Kdinburgh  on  21*1  October,  1813, 
the  tourists  were  still  there  on  26th  November,  1813,  when 
Shelley  wrote  Hogg  a  letter  containing  six  superlatively  note- 
worthy words  in  this  otherwise  noteworthy  sentence  : 

'  1  am  linppy  to  bear  that  you  have  r«tumed  to  Iiondon.  as  1  shall 
shonly  have  the  plensure  of  seeiiiR  you  ngftin.  /  thatt  rttaru  to 
London  atone,  iily  eveniiigfl  will  ufteii  be  s|wiit  at  the  S'b,  wlierv,  I 
presume,  you  aie  iig  unfrequent  vittitor,' 

Though  uo  critic  has  hitherto  called  attention  to  the  general 
inaccuracy  of  her  niisleadiug  book,  Ijady  Shelley  had  scarcely 
published  her  Sheth;/ MemormU :  Fittm  Aaihenlic  SotiiTvt,  wheu 
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(the  was  B&suUcd  with  unusuul  severity  for  the  utter  wrongneM 
of  a  porticular  stal^jnerit  which,  hiid  it  nut  been  for  the  context, 
would  have  deseircd  no  reprehensinn.  Oti  coming  to  speuk  of 
Sht'llev's  Hoverauce  from  Harriett,  liady  SUelle)'  j^vch  these 
words  in  a  seixmiU;  paragraph: — 

'  Townrdfl  tbp  close  of  Ifil.'i  Mtrnngi?mcnts.  which  for  ftome  tinio  liad 
lusm  ilowly  growing  Iwtween  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Slitllev,  canie  to  a  crisid. 
Kcpnration  eneaw! :  aud  Mrs.  Shelley  retanied  to  hpr  fnlWr's  houee. 
H«t«  «he  g*ve  birth  to  her  secnnd  child — a  eon,  who  died  in  1826.' 

Ilud  Mr.  Peacock  ybjcctwd  to  thi.i  curious  wpecimeu  of  clow 
«TiUng  that,  by  oniiltiug;  all  reference  to  the  graver  estrange* 
aunts  of  the  curlier  uioiitha  of  1814,  Lady  Shelley  guve  her 
resderv  the  erronwus  impression  that  ihc  estmugemeiits  ami 
crisis  of  1813  wore  the  immediate  and  only  cause  of  the  scpam- 
tion  that  took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  year,  be 
would  have  had  the  general  concurrence  of  i;liscri>et  and  critical 
readers  of  the  Shclleyan  story.  Bui  Peacock  contended  tlmi  no 
estrangements  had  occurred  in  1SI3  between  Shelley  and 
Ilflrriett,  and  thut  therefore  no  estrangements  between  thein 
could  have  come  to  a  crisis  towards  the  close  of  that  yeiir. 
*  Thua,'  says  Mr.  Peacock,  '  there  had  hccu  no  estrangement  to 
the  end  of  I8I2.  My  own  memory  sufficiently  attests  thai  there 
was  none  in  1813,' — strung  and  noliible  language  from  (he 
eminent  man  of  letters,  who,  urcomimnying  the  Shelleys  to  the 
Cumberland  Iako5,  Kdirihurgh,  and  other  places  (including 
JIailockj,  in  OcIoIxt  tmd  N'ovenibor,  was  their  close  eoinpiinitiU 
till  the  end  of  the  ycnr ;  very  notable  language  from  the  man 
who  was  the  dailv  companion  of  the  voutbfiil  husluind  and  wife 
in  the  northern  capital,  whence  Shelley  dated  tbe  letter  to  Hogg 
containing  those  six  words,  '  J  shall  return  to  Ijonduu  alone.' 

To  apprehend  the  figiuiieanee  of  these  six  words,  reudere 
muKt  remember  that  in  iMl^t  u  jminiey  lo  Kdinburgh  was  u 
more  luboriuus  and  eoKity  ufTair  than  u  trip  to  Rome  in  these 
tluj'suf  punctual  tttcuuici-H  and  fuKt  trainn  If  a  [larty  of  four 
persons, — a  young  husband  with  hia  yctung  wife,  «ister-in-law, 
and  a  male  friend, — should  start  now -a-days  from  London  for  u 
trip  to  IU)me,  with  the  intention  of  8ta}'ing  there  six  weeks,  and 
belore  the  expirutiun  of  the  liioe  the  young  husbund  (being  no 
man  of  affairs,  likely  to  cull  him  suddenly  buck  to  Kngland) 
should  write  to  u  fantillur  friend  iu  Loudon,  *  I  shall  shortly 
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huvc  the  plcaRure  of  Hceing  y^ou  Bgain.  I  ahall  rctiim  to 
TiOntlon  alone,'  what  infcrenco  would  the  receiver  of  the  cpistk* 
iiaturnlly  draw  from  so  startlinj*  an  announcemcTit  i*  Surely  he 
would  conclude  that  there  was  discord  in  the  party,  thai  'some- 
thino;  had  gone  wrong,'  and  that  the  di«igreenient  affected  the 
young  wife's  relations  with  her  husband,  who  had  rfsolvwl  to 
return  to  England  by  himself,  Iwiviuf;  her  (o  follow  him. 

On  reviewing  the  chief  features  of  the  piiet's  life  at  Braek- 
iiell  in  the  summer  aud  early  autumn,  no  reader  can  qucfitioo 
that  they  indicated  on  Shelloy'H  part  dEwt-oiilont  with  his  home, 
mid  on  Ifarriett's  part  mnro  or  lean  annoyance  at  finding  herself 
an  insufficient  companion  for  him.  In  her  rural  retirement  she 
had  even  less  of  his  society  than  when  they  were  in  London, 
3Ioat  of  the  time  spent  by  him  at  home  he  spent  with  u  lx»ok  or 
pen  in  hand.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  reading  and  writing,  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  for  a  solitary  walk  that,  wherever  elK  bis 
path  led  him,  never  failed  to  take  him  to  Maimuna'H  house  stand- 
ing at  a  conHideruble  distauet!  from  IXarriett's  cottage :— to  the 
house  of  the  woman  whom  he  regarded  and  declared  '  the  moftt 
ndimrable  specimen  of  a  human  bemg  he  bud  ever  seen.'  Gloing 
daily  to  Mn*.  HoinvilleV  house,  he  sj>ent  hours  at  a  time  with 
her,  reading  jKietry  and  phihwophy  with  her,  communing  with 
her  on  fine  questions  touching  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
spociea,  and  atill  more  doUente  questions  about  the  sourfo,  ualur*, 
and  activity  of  the  emotional  ©nergies, — eonveraations  that 
afforded  him  duilyopixirlanifii^,  for  studying  'the  extreme  suh- 
tleiy  and  delicacy  of  Mrs.  BoinvilU-'s  miderslanding  and  affec- 
tioiu.*  If  he  went  to  her  Kouse  in  the  evening  it  was  no  un* 
common  thing  for  him  to  stay  with  her  nnd  her  friends,  talking 
and  drinking  strong  tea  till  long  after  midnight,  and  to  re-enter 
hi«  cottage  lit  dawn.  Consulting  .>raimimrt  on  the  n^irs  of  his 
highest  intellocfmiliiitere-tlfl,  he  consulted  her  also  on  his  divers 
domestic  anxiotie*  and  mere  matters  of  the  house.  Ts  it  con- 
oeirable  that  Harriett  liked  all  this? 

In  her  anitoyance  at  Percy's  devotion  tn  his  spiritual  bride, 
the  whiU^nesH  of  Maimuna's  tresses  afforded  Harriett  little  com- 
fort To  tho  young  wife  it  was  a  poor  consolation  to  reflect 
that  the  enchantress  was  old  enough  to  be  I'ctcv's  mother,  that 
he  valued  her  chiefly  for  the  Rubtlety  of  her  intellect  and  the 
delicacy  of  her  affections,  that  he  worshiped  her  platonically. 
Of  given  forces,  acting  under  certain  conditions,  the  scientist  caJi 
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redict  ihe  consequences  with  unerring  precision.  The  vhemifft 
doen  not  require  evidence  of  whot  ensued  from  the  cumhinatioii 
of  particular  elemenU  in  otated  proportions.  In  like  nianner 
ihe  coiTi|>etcnt  pcrHonal  hittorinii  knows  whiit  must  have 
re«ult«d  from  certain  positions,  V'ithont  direct  tlotumenlary 
evidence  to  their  existence,  Ludy  Shelley  would  have  been 
jantifitKl  in  saying  that  towards  the  cloae  of  1813  'entrange- 
ment»  hiid  been  slowly  growinp-  Ix-tween  Mr.  mid  Mrs.  Shelley,' 
and  that  the  eslrangfinentA  came  at  that  time  to  n  crisis.  But 
dhe  had  documentary  evidence  for  both  nsnertions.  Toward*  the 
close  of  ISl.'t  Shelley  wrote  those  mx  words  to  Hogg,  '  I  «hflll 
return  to  I^ondon  alone.' 

If  Peacock  knen'  nothing  of  these  diAMcnatons,  it  only  nhowa 
rhnl  Shelley  and  Harriett  had  the  good  tai*te  and  discretion  to 
keep  their  discord  from  hia  cognizance.  It.  is,  however,  con- 
ceivable that  he  van  awurc  of  the  Edinburgh  diiisensions,  with- 
out ri'garding  them  of  ttiifficient  mngnitiide  to  bo  termed 
estrangement H.  A  HuhHequent  jwssage  of  his  second  Shelleyan 
paper  indicates  (Ijat  this  wan  the  c-nse.  Tliere  are,  of  course, 
DStningemonln  and  ofltmngcinent'^;  ntid  it  iH  ii»uul  for  conjugal 
estrangement Fi  to  have  scvorul  crises  Itttfore  coining  lothe  extreme 
crisis— of  scjMiration.  An  estrangement  may  be  nothing  more 
a  M<^nous  quarrel,  which,  thouijh  'made  up,'  reiiults  in  a 
ening  of  niutuul  uffection  ;  it  may  be  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete alicDstion  of  aScction,  uuattendc<l  with  pergonal  sevcntnce, 
or  even  any  wish  fur  jHTsi^mal  severance  ;  it  may  be  such  a  slate 
of  disennl  il<^  quickly  n^xultH  in  p'ersunal  severance ;  it  may 
be  the  total  cessation  of  all  intcrooui-fia  Peacock  was 
obviously  thinking  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  most  aggra- 
ruteil  kinds  of  estrangement  when  he  wrote,  '  There  was  no 
efltrangemcut ;  no  shadow  of  a  thought  of  separation,  till  Shelley 
became  acquainted,  not  long  after  the  second  marriage,  with  the 
lady  who  was  Kub««|uently  his  second  wife.'  Peacock  may 
have  been  right  in  this  opinion,  and  certainly  had  fairly  goml 
grounds  for  it,  though  I  question  whether  they  were  sufficient. 
Hut  if  he,  using  the  word  in  one  of  its  extreme  souses,  wa^f 
justified  iu  bulcKng  his  opinion,  it  would  still  remain  that  Lady 
Shelley,  using  the  word  in  one  of  the  less  vehement  senses,  was 
juvtilied  in  speaking  nf  the  estrangements,  which  came  to  </ 
erisig  before  the  end  of  Ifily.  But  even  m.  Lady  Shelley  was 
wrong  in  writing  «o  as  to  lead  her  readers  to  infer  that  the  crisis 
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of  1S13  was  the  direct  and  immediate  cuudo  of  the  sepurution  of 
1814. 

One  of  the  noteworlliy  favU  comipctpd  M-ith  Shelley's  jouruey 
in  the  autumn  of  ISIJtto  the  Cuinbcrliuid  hikes,  and  Edinburgh, 
is  thut  ho  made  the  trip  in  hi»  own  carriage  drawn  hy  ]]n«l 
horses, — the  costliest  wur  of  IruvcUing  seventy  years  Biuce.  In 
London  he  could  get  hoi-scs  from  it  livery-stahio  on  credit;  but 
for  post-horses  taken  Fur  the  stage,  '  the  immediate  heir  to  one 
of  the  iirst  fortunes  of  England  '  miiHt  have  jiuid  at  unee.  As 
Peacock  was  tit  that  timit  a  poor  man  oi  letteni  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  contributed  auythiuK  to^vardn  the  eoat  of  the 
journey,  though  he  ]H>8sibly  paid  hia  own  hotel-bills.  The 
charges  of  the  trip  must  have  fallen  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  on 
Shelley, — the  young  gentlemuu  who,  at  this  tenn  of  his  career, 
is  represented  as  wearing  furbisbed-up  clotheti,  because  ho  could 
not  aflford  to  buy  new  ones,  Mr.  Medwin,  of  Horsham,  could 
probably  have  told  how  his  youthful  client  obtained  the  money 
that  enabled  him  tu  execute  this  feat  uE  prodigality. 

Before  the  present  narrative  deals  with  incidents  of  1814 
notice  i^hould  be  taken  of  a  trivial  literarj-  |iert"ormBnce,  and  « 
piece  of  im^jorlant  literary  labour,  that  pertain  to  the  record  of 
the  year  in  which  the  poet  attained  hi>i  majority.  Jleprinting 
the  Vegetarian  Note  to  Quefn  Maft,  with  a  few  alteration*  and 
additions  of  no  moment,  he  published  it  in  the  form  of  a  tract 
tbatwaa  offered  for  sale  by  a  medical  bookseller  at  eighteen 
pence  a  copy  ;  the  date  of  publication  being  subsequent  lo  the 
secret  issue  of  the  ;[Kicm.  To  the  later  months  of  the  same  year 
may  obio  be  attributed  the  labour  of  writing  the  H^futatioit  of 
DewH,  which  is  bclievrd  to  have  been  published  (at  least  in  the 
leyai  sense  of  the  term)  nt  the  beginning  of  1814, — the  year 
given  on  the  title-page. 
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FROU  TUE  OLD  I'D  THE  NEW  t^VE. 

Sb«n(<;V  Rertutal  In  jnin  in  th(>  It^M'tlli'ment  of  A  *ftd  II—  Mi*  llncM  of 
Ocbdenoe  in  Two  Y»far»  and  Eif^iit  MoDlIm  —  .1  Jlffutnti'm  ff  Hfigm  — 
)tr.  Kr^n  I'liur*  Inv.'cur«civ4  —  DiBQordbetn'wii  -ShelWv  nud  ilnrnt*[l— 
Tbnr  ]{iguiUTiife--Mi»«  Woetbrook'it  Withtlrawal  — ShfU'.-y'*  Dvscrtiun 
of  HsrrieU — The  Ik-eertii(iDclir>f«sii]  ScpanitJon  by  tnutUiU  Agreement — 
'  Dnvrhftt  oOier  women  do  I* — C'«it»e?or  ihc  SepRration  —  How  Shelley's 
ETi(](^IU^^  touctiitif;  llieni  ihoiild  be  n^nrd^d  —  l'i'fWo<^k'8  Tcjitimony  for 
H«iTi«-tl — SbeJlejrin  Skinner  Sti^et — 'The  Mask  of  Soorn' — M»ry  Ood- 
win  m/l  biMl  u|>  tunial^  in  FrM  Cdntrnrt — Old  Hi.  Pnncriui  Otitirc)]  —  At 
Uiu-T  WolUtotwcmft's  Or»Te — Claire's  Part  in  the  Wooing  —  Excuses 
for  >I»ry  (jodwin  — The  Elnpement  from  Skinner  8lreel — I"'xoiii  UijiiiJuii 
m  Dorer  — Front  Dover  to  Calnia  — A  'SwnB'  at  Calu-iJi  —  Tin*  Jnint 
Journal  — Mrs-  Shellisy  convirted  of  Tamperir^  wir.h  Evidenoe  — The 
SiK  Wifekit'Tnur — ShfUfy  h<y9  Hnmrtt  to  come  to  him  in  SwitniHaml 
—  Byroo'a  Hunger  forKril  Faiu« — ShcDiiy'itSvIf-ApproliatioD  and  Self- 
IUgbl«ouatm» — Godwin's  Wrath  with  Sh^■^U*y — ThiUr  »iib!*i(Ufnt  Itt^ 
latiuiu — 3hvll«iy'i>  Itcnewnl  nf  Int«rcuiiT«e  with  Ilarni^rt — TiPfs  and 
IJi*Bgi*enient8betweeDClair«niidMary— Claire's  Incrspaciiy  for  i-'riend- 
(bip  — Shfl  nanU  more  than  Fcit-ml^hip  from  Sht-lk-y. 

0)t  c<»ning  of  age,  Shelley  wm  pressed  to  join  iu  tlic  rosetlle- 
meat  of  the  estates  A  and  B,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  bis  grandfather's  will  aud  codicil.  Instead  of  ridding  to  this 
pressure,  he  finnly  refuwd  to  join  in  the  arrmigeiueiit  on  which 
hu  father  and  grandfather  wero  set ;  and  by  so  refusing  ho 
forfeited  for  himself  and  issue  all  the  inlercat  aWgnod  to  hiiu 
and  ihcm,  in  the  far  larger  property,  by  the  will.  The  choica 
was  given  to  him  to  elect  between  nurrendering  the  estate  secured 
to  him  by  existing  spttlementfl,  nnd  talcing  in  lien  thereof  the 
position  and  interest  appointi-d  to  him  by  his  grandfuthcr'g  will 
in  tho  greater  estate,  or  retaining  his  interest  in  A  and  H,  and 
foregoing  participation  alike  for  himself  and  issue  in  C.  Shelley 
dclibenitely  elected  to  hold  what  was  already  secured  to  him, 
and  to  forego  all  inlerost  under  lii.f  grandfather's  will.  On  21st 
June,  18iy,  he  WTt)tc  lo  Mr.  Medwin,  Sciir.,  in  his  own  perverse 
way  about  what  was  his  ffmm//atfin''n  arrungemcnt : '  Depend 
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upon  it^  that  no  arti6ce  of  my /(it/it-r'9  (tliall  induce  me  to  take  a 
lile-iiiten'Mt  in  the  ostato  ;'  and  ho  ht-hl  tci  thin  rfw>lutiitu.  Hy 
luring  iiK  pH}(l  UK  hiH  wr>ril  on  this  mutti'r,  ho  nijty  be  Raid  to  ^i 
have  disinhoritod  himttolf  and  his  issue  out  of  the  very  large  ^M 
entailed  e-statc,  created  by  hi«  grandfather's  wealth.  Reli^oiut  '' 
Bcntimeiit  and  political  opinion  hod  uothinjf  whatever  to  do  ^ 
with  the  aiTaiigemeut  iu  which  ho  refused  to  concur.  There  ^M 
must  1h!  un  end  (o  the  niinanfic  notion  that  the  ]>oot  was  diV 
iuhorited,  m-  iji  snine  way  extruded  fruui  his  hoyhcwd'H  honio 
and  proi)«r  place  in  Iuh  family,  hy  the  iiit-rcilcKs  elders  of  his 
houM!,  at  the  iiiHtigatlou  of  n-Hgious  bigotr}*  and  political  ro 
Kcatmcnt. 

SheUey'8  refusal  to  concur  iu  the  arraugcmcat  could  bo 
more  easily  accounted  for,  if  there  were  evidence  before  the 
world  thuL  hit<  gniudfuther  and  father  require*!  him  to  take  a 
mere  Ute-in(ere»t  in  lieu  of  hi«i  larger  interest'  iu  A  and  H,  and 
daring  their  Hvea  to  rely  wholly  ou  their  generosity  for  uu 
iiieoiue,  ^uQIeieut  for  hia  uccaasitiett  uud  the  puyuieut  uf  ihu 
considerable  debts  coutrttcted  by  hiiu  durijig  hiti  miuoritVr 
^-debts  for  which  he  was  responsible  iu  honour,  though  not  iu 
law.  But  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  bt-fure  the  world  that  the 
»ire  and  gi-andwre  made  any  such  requii-ement,  there  exists  con- 
siderable (though  hy  no  mean."  conclusive)  evidence  thai  by 
acceding  to  the  wishoa  of  his  domestic  chlers  In  resi»ect  to  tW 
resettlement  of  A  and  B,  he  woidd  have  a  large  a<i.4ured 
income  during  their  lives: — even  (accoi-diiig  to  one  account)  *o 
large  an  income  as  2000/.  a-year,  which  would  certainly  have 
been  sufficient  for  his  current  necessities  and  the  pa^'ment  of  fl 
his  cnnlitors.  One  would  like  to  know  raoiv  of  the  negotiations 
l>ctween  the  young  man  nnd  his  elder!*,  that  resulted  in  hia 
final  refusnl  to  re-settle  A  and  11,  notwithstanding  the  purport  fl 
of  the  momentous  codicil,  Field  Place,  doubtless,  could  impart  ^ 
the  desired  knowledge ;  but  Field  Place  is  not  likely  to  throw 
fuller  light  on  the  romantic  inaccuracies  of  Lady  Shelley's 
HhelUff  SIcmoriala. 

My  impression  ia  that  Mr.  Mcdwin,  the  elder,  was  mainly 
accountable  for  the  action  by  which  Shelley  put  himself  outside 
his  original  domestic  circle,  and  closed  the  doors  of  his  '  hcty- 
\\[)\x\'b  home  *  against  himself  for  ever.  The  solicitor,  who 
undertnnk  in  the  summer  of  1813  to  ace  his  young  friend 
'  ihrnugli  his  difficulties,'  hud  reasons  of  self-interest,  and  also 
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itmeiitt  Cor  tlmwing  him  into  dRO|Kr  difRcuIly.     He  hud 
it  him  money,  and  saw  it  would  be  more  to  his  advuntnffo  to 
^>o   for  his   client  the  tenant  in  tail  nmle  of  A  and  B   in 
^"tiainder  expectant,  than  to  have  for  his  cUenl  a  young  man 
ith  mrfhiufi:  Imt  it  contingent  life-iuteresl  in  an  estate  to  which 
"6  might  ncviir  sucowxl.      At  the  H»me  timt,   the   TEorshum 
solicitor  particiintod  iu  Lis  youtliCul  cLieut's  animusity  against 
Ae Squire  of  Fiehl  Ploct-,  irho  hud  on  u  roeeiit  occasion  tn-atod 
him  irith  insolence,  if  nut  witli  |MTsoual  viulcncc,   Tlie  evidence 
ii  clear  that  the  lawyer  eucoura^^  his  youthful  client  to  oppoHo 
hi*  hthvr  and  grandfather ;  and  like  most  wilful  men.  Shelley 
inu  ever  easily  managed  by  the  perwni  to  whom  he  gave  his 
con£daice  for  the  moment.     The  lawyer's  iufliiente   and  his 
ytiiithful  client's  antagoni.tm   to  the  elders  of  his  House  are 
»iifnrtent  (o  accoiuit  for  Shelley's  firmnewt  iu  'holding  hi;*  own' 
at  a  great  sacrifice ;   but  the  ovident^res  arc  gtill  M-antiug  for 
a  [n-rfi-ct  account  of  the  motives  which  niude  him  diwidierit 
himself  and  his  issue  out  of  tlie  bulk  of  the  family  property, 
er  taking  a  courwe   attended  with  painful  con^equencefi,  it 
as  like  Shelley  to  call  it  the  course  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice. 
eader?<  may  di>mi!ot  with  a  smile  the  mitiou  that  he  doclinrd 
rc«*^t]e  A  and  B  cm  C,  because  his  conscience  would  not  p»^r- 
lit   him  t*  join  in   au   immoral  aiTangemcnt   which,  whilst 
«liminishing  his  own  capacity  for  beneficent  action,  might  put 
ast   power  in  the  handa  of  a  ffwl  or  scoundri'L     Keligious 
■entiment  and  political  morality  had  no  more  to  do  with  Shclle}''8 
I      rcfiiBJil  than  with  Sir  Bysshe's  codicil. 

^H      RpTuming  from  Scotland  to  London  shortly  Iwfore  Christ- 
^Knas,  1813,  Shelley,  after  a  brief  stay  in  town,  took  a  furnished 
^PliouiM*  for  two  or  three  months  at  Windsnr,  whence  he  migrated 
in  the  early  spring  to  Binficld,  where  he  still  nominally  resided 
^BBt  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  his  wife.     Thus  during  the 
^Htwo  years  and  nine  mouths  of  their  association  in  wiHlIuck, 
^^phtilley  and  Harriett  stayed  for  six  weeks  in  (1)  Fxltnhurgh, 
^^Bojoumeil  for  awhile  at  (2)  York,  tarried  for  three  iiKintliH  at 
p)  Keswick,  lived  nine  wwk.s  at  (4)  Dublin,  tJirried  for  some- 
thing over  two  months  at  (5)  Nantgwillt,  spent  something  more 
than  nine  wcuks  at  (6)  I.yntoii,  lived  for  a  fortnight  or  so  at 
)  Tanyrallt,  came  for  six  weeks  to  (8)  London,  returned  for 
lelhing  like  fourteim  weeks  to  (9)  Tunyrullt,  mode  u  «)coud 
p  to  (10)  iJttbliu,  Hew  off  to  (11)  Killaruey,  passed  a  season 
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in  (12)  London,  tenanted  a  c>ottaf>(^  in  (13^  nrnckaell,  reriuted 

(i4}  the  Cumberland  lakes  and  (15)  ICdinbur^h,  inhabited  a 
houae  at  (16)  Windsor,  and  dwelt  in  a  cottage  ut  (17)  Binfirld. 
To  realize  their  reatlessnesB,  the  reader  must  remember  that 
thev  had  two  and  even  three  snceessive  pliices  of  abode  in  some 
of  the  parishes  they  \'i»itcd.  Besides  hotcU  which  ther  entered 
for  bed  and  board  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they 
inhabited  some  nineteen  different  hou«e«  or  ect»  of  lodginc9  in 
thirty-three  monlhn.  What  a  life  of  vagabondage!  How 
little  caleulatcd  wok  such  a  way  of  liWng  to  dutpoae  the  ramblera 
to  seek  enjoj'raent  in  wmple  domestic  intcre*ita !  Hogg  laughs 
at  Harriett's  ignorance  of  housewifely  arts,  and  her  inability 
even  to  order  the  wretched  dinners  Bert*eil  in  her  sueeeasive 
lodgiiiga.  So  wonder  tliat  the  poor  ehild,  who  never  had  a 
huu»t'  of  her  own  to  keep,  wa«  a  Himpluton  iil  house-keeping  I 

In  1814  (according  to  Hogg,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year) 
Shrlloy  publiHlied  (in  the  Ift/iit,  if  not  in  the  commercial  eener 
of  llie  term)  A  RrfiiMmi  o/  Deitiu  :  In  a  Diiflogtif. 

Hod  it  iHirn  Shelley's  puT])oso  to  give  a  suitable  titJe  to  the 
jM-rforiiiiini-e,  which  in  style  eontrasts  bo  favoumbly  «'ith  his 
cjtrlior  proat!  writings,  he  would  have  named  i(  'A  Dialogue  for 
the  KuUer  Domonetration  of  the  Necessity  of  Atheism.'  But 
itwaa  his  design  to  give  thepnmphlet  a  title,  that  should  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  orthfMiox  eneniies,  and  eauw  |»ersons  to 
buy  the  book,  who  would  not  wilfully  open  on  athei!^ticul 
Ircatirti!.  AVith  ih.v.  saitio  dweptive  puqKiHO  he  concocted  the 
preface,  which  opens  with  tbewe  woitln: — 

•The  o'gect  of  iho  followiog  dialogue  ia  to  prove  iJint  the  system  oi' 
Debm  is  nulcnnUf?.  It  is  ntletnpted  to  show  thut  there  is  do  altcmstive 
between  AtlKiiiiii  mul  timst-ianily ;  thitt  Oic  evi«l*nce8  of  the  B«iog  of* 
God  nro  to  be  deduced  Troin  no  other  priudpln  than  thueo  of  Diviao 
Itevelntion.  The  nutlior  endeavours  to  oliow  how  much  llio  cause  of 
tintnrsl  and  levcflled  rtliji^io]!  h«s  8iif)V-n>>l  fiuni  tho  inmie  of  ilerenn* 
adopted  by  Th«MH)phiBtifnl  ChrUtians.  Hfw  i'ur  he  will  awomplifih 
wlinl  be  i>ropo«e*l  lo  himself,  in  tha  eoiopositioti  of  ihia  dialogue,  the 
world  will  finally  di.'t«!niiine.' 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  liteniture.  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  jKiint  to  a  prefai'-o,  containing  a  larger  number  of  mi»- 
statementft  and  (also  suggofitions  in  ao  few  wonL-f.  Tlie  object  ol 
the  dialogue  is  to  jtrove  tlmt  C'hriatianity  and  Deism  aw  nliliu 
unlt'uuble.    KhcUey's  aim  in  the  dialogue  is  to  prove  that  the 
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vi(!cnc«9  of  iho  Being  of  Owl  can  bi'  dwliiced  neithor  from  the 

irindples  of  Deism,  nor  from  tliii«e  of  Ihe  mi-atyU'il  CliriHtinn 

]U-v{']ulion,  aiiil  Ihiit,  after  reviewing  tht!  urgumontH  for  CIiHk- 

iiily  onii  llie  argumcnttt  for  Athoian],  the  lo<!-icul  rcjuler  will 

lot  h»tita1e  to  cmbraco  tbo  latter. 

Were  it  not  for  his  wont  of  a  qiialit)*  so  eonspieuouH  in 
B3mni,  one  would  saspcct  Shelley  of  grim  humour  in  nviking  the 
irgumenta  fur  Atheism  proueed  from  a  Christian's  mouth.  But 
EuM-bes,  the  Christian  of  the  (iiahigut',  is  nut  bo  much  a  Chris- 
OB  an  Atheist  flisgtii»ed  ii»  a  ChriKliun, — tiu!  disguiso  being 
}nc  of  the  mysti  Heat  ions  (.>inployi-d  by  the  author  Ut  veil  his 
ioEtidiouM  pur^iose.  \^1ul.st  the  CbriMtiau  of  the  dialogue  may 
be  describcxl  an  an  Atheist  in  disguise,  Theosophui;  is  Icsx  a  Deist 
than  a  mere  dcridor  of  Christianity.  He  urges  little  in  favour 
of  Dt-i>>in,  and  that  little  he  uttcri?  faintly,  in  comparison  with 
hi»  urgumenta  against  Chriittiuuity.  For  every  page  of  the 
)<E>i8t'8  arguments  iu  snippurt  of  Deism,  the  diuluguu  a£ord.s 
rly  eight  pages  to  the  direut  discredit  of  Chrietiiuiity.  The 
ication,  tlutt  re^ultv  from  the  authur'is  adroit  hmidliug  of 
two  argumentative  puppets,  is  even  more  effective  thau  the 
lystilicatioa  resulting  from  the  title-page  and  preface.  "WTjat 
"the  author,  n-ith  bU  his  boldiiew),  ivoiild  have  hesitated  to  i-ay  in 
j^his  own  person,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  national  faith,  he  felt 
ie  could  utter  with  cmnpamtive  (wfely  through  the  lipf<  of  a 
Deist,  who  ifl  thoroughly  beaten  on  the  dc-istjeal  questions  by  h 
Christian.  On  the  other  bund,  the  otheistical  nrgumcnta  that 
[>xdd  ecar*'<-Iy  foil  to  ox|»8c  him  to  prosecution  for  blasphemy, 
lelley  thought  he  coiJd  utter  with  impunity,  or  at  least  with 
'•mailer  risk  of  legal  chftstisement,  if  he  uttered  them  through 
the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  who  should  be  reprenented  as  offering 
them  to  his  companion,  merely  for  the  wiltc  of  purging  his  mind 
jf  dcistieol  trash,  and  driving  him  to  embrace  Chriatiunity. 
Thoosophus  (tho  dcrider  of  Christianity  who  affects  to  be 
Dei^t)  having  done  his  beat  to  demolish  Christianity,  Euscbcs 
(the  Atheist  who  affects  to  be  a  Chriatiaii)  directs  the  tire  of  his 
lulranical  guns  against  tlie  belief  in  a  supreme  Deity  ;  and  it  is 
this  lali^r  portion  of  the  diidogtie  that  the  reader  comes  ujwn 
most  important  of  the  argtimeiil-",  that  arc  mert;  deveUip- 
menta  of  tho  reaaoningn  of  T/tf  ^'twrnn'ty  of  Athei»m  and  tho 
Atheiiitical  Noto  to  Qneen  Mah. 

1 1  ha«  been  observed  how  Shollcy  reproduced  in  tbo  Letter  to 

vol.  II.  F 
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Lord  Eiienborouffh  one  of  the  prime  doctrines  of  The  Xecrmt 
of  Aikmm, — -viz.,  that  belief  is  irnlopnideiit,  und  beyond  the 
control  of  volition.     Henct;,  Shelley  n^pnKluwd  the  rciisoning^J 
of  The  Neee^aitft  of  Atheism  in  tbn«  Bue^eHKlvt!  publiRHtlons,  (1)^| 
the  Letter  to  Lonl  EUenhoi-oiKjh.  ('i)  Queen  Mab,  (3)  the  Re/tita-^^ 
Hon  of  Deism.     Yet  Mr,  Gumett  rc<juiroB  us  to  believe  thut  in 
writing  The  Necemii/  0/ Atheism,  Shelley  wus  merely  throwTng 
ufiF  a  Kquib,  t-lmt  did  luil  express  his  ncrious  convictions. 

It  is  needful  fur  the  proNOiit  biographer  tu  call  attention  to 
another  cluster  of  inaccurucit>&  in  Mr.  Kegun  Paul's  Wiltiam 
Oodxin  ;  hi*  Friends  and  Coiitemj>orarie«,  wherein  it  is  written, — 


'  In  1813  SMley  wa*  again  in  Loncinti  for  a  tlu>rt  time-  during  thf 
wminier,  but  JUary  ■teat  absent  »n  ficotfofid.  She  was  not  strong,  uid  as 
n  proiiving  girl  needed  purer  air  than  Slriniier  Street  conld  offi>r;  ehfl 
had  lli('i\-l<ire  Kunt)  tu  T)iin<W  wilh  her  father's  Irieiidn,  Mr.  Baxter  aiii) 
his  diiii^litvr:  oud  rcRiiiiucd  with  them  for  six  luoiitlu.  It  waiiiiot  until 
the  flummcT  of  1^14  that  Sbfilley  and  Mary  Godwin  became  rtally  ac- 
quuiiitvd,  wliL-ii  lit'  fuiind  llm  cliilil  wiu^it  hr  hint  tcarcrty  KOficvd  dro 
yeara  l>L-fun>  hud  ^rown  into  the  ^vunmii  of  nearly  im!vimiIoi-ii  Biiinmn's, 

Shfl/fff  came  to  Lf>i\/fcn  />«  jVfij  1 8f A,  leaving  lii§  wife  at  Bin- 

fii'lit.  ivrtainly  without  tli«  Irai^t  idi^ii  thnt  it  wav  tohe  a  finaf  teparation 
/ram  lu'riv.  though  the  relalioiiB  between  husband  and  wile  had  for  wmB 
time  been  incTea«Jn>;ly  unhappy.  He  ica*  0/  covrte  reetivfd  tu  Qod- 
vrint  Itouxr  on  t/f  oid /ijotint/  o/dvtc  iiitimacj/,  <tfid  ntpidiyjeii  in 
tore  iPiih  Marff.  Fanny  (iodwin  wan  away  from  home  visiting  Bome  of 
iJie  Wijllnlciticcrafu.  or  «he,  three  yeare  older  tli;in  Mary,  miglit  have 
diBcourugml  lh«  i-uiiiantiL*  BtUuhi]«tiit  which  sptnug  up  between  her 
aiater  and  their  Mend.  Jaite  CJairmoitf't  injiurru-f  wat  neither  ihtn, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  luerf,  or  likely  to  he  v$ed,  judiciouHg' 

I  have  ventured  to  print  certain  words  of  the  above  extract 
in  italics. 

(1)  As  Mr.  Kegnn  Paul  ought  to  have  known  that  ShcUcy 
WD-t  in  I^ndim  from  an  early  time  uf  April  till  after  the  middle 
of  July,  18I-'I,  he  should  not  liavc  wnttcji,  "  Iii  ISIIJ  Shelley  was 
agaiu  in  London  for  a  sliort  time  during  the  buiiuner;' — words 
implying  that  ihe  |H>t>t  vaxa  in  Ijonduu  oiil^  for  a  tihort  tiiuo. 

(2)  Nor  Hhtnitd  Mr.  Kugan  Paul  huvc  written  in  continuation 
of  the  RHuit'  sentence,  '  but  Mary  was  absent  in  Scotland ;' — 
words  im]ilying  that  tthc  was  in  Scotland  during  the  whole  time 
Shelley  wa*  in  London,  i>.  from  about  the  eud  of  the  first  week 
of  April,  18ia,  till  after  the  niidille  of  July,  ihVi, 

{}i)  Can  Mr.  Kegnn  I'uul  produce  any  sufficient  uvidcntu 
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thai.  Mary  Godwin  vnxs  in  Suotlund  far  a  single  day  of  that 
period  f  On  Uio  8tb  June,  1814,  the  day  when  IIo^^  saw  licr 
for  the  first  time,  in  tlie  parlour  over  her  father'?  Bhtpp  in  Skiniier 
Street,  Slarj-  Godwin  hud  recently  n-turiicd  from  her  sojuuru  in 

iScvtluid,  and  wue  wuaring  'u  truck  uf  tartuu,  on  luiusuul  dress 
in  Iiiiiiduu  ut  that  liniu.'  We  huv(>  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's uiiKuruneo, 
madv  ou  the  evidenet;  of  the   Field   Pluco  puperH,  Ihut  Mary 

'  Godwin's  8tav  in  Scotland  was  for  tdx  months ;  and  there  u 
other  evidcnoe  that  *.he  stayed  there  for  ab<mt  thut  time.  Mury 
Godwin  was  certainly  buck  in  London  on  the  8tb  June,  1S14. 
Mr.  Kcgan  Paul's  words  imply  that  she  had  returned  very  much 
before  the  l!ith  31ay.  ltS14  ;  but  there  are  grounds  for  thinking 
that  she  did  not  retiiru  much  earlier.  Ta'C  u»  nnj)po»e  she  re- 
turned ut  the  beginning  of  the  inunth.  Tii  that  c:i»e  she  went 
to  .S'otliuitl,  for  her  six  mouths'  vi^it,  at  the  cud  of  October  or 

■  the  Wginiiing  of  November  1813,  when  Shelley  was  cither  at  or 
uppruuehing  Edinburgh, — more  than  three  months  afler  Shel- 
ley'* irtay  in  Ijondon  (from  the  first  week  of  April  t<i  the  middle 
of  July,  1813)  eume  to  an  end. 

(4)  Shelley  returned  from  Si^otluiid  to  Lontlon  «borily  bi-fore 
CbristiDus  lfiI-1,  and  mode  a  brief  fetoy  in  town.     Hut  it  will 

'  not  clear  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  from  this  charj^  of  fterious  innccm-acy 
for  him  to  say  his  printed  words  refer  to  this  brief  visit  at  /he 
rnd  at  the  year.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  sjjeaks  of  Shelley's  stay  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1818. 

(5}  Aft  Mary  Go<lwin  wii-oin  I^indon  during  the  time  Shclloy 
lived  in  Ilalf-Moon  Stmet  and  I'imliiio,  and  us  Shelley  saw  her 
during  that  lime,  i.c.  between  the  end  of  the  tirst  week  of  April 
and  the  middle  of  July,  ISl^i,  Mr.  Kcgsm  Paul  shouiil  not  have 
written, '  It  was  not  until  tho  summer  of  IH14  thai  Shelh'y  and- 
liar}'  Godwin  became  really  acquainted,  wArwhe  founil  llicehild 
whom  he  had  scarcely  noticed  two  years  befon?  bad  grown  into 
Xho  womuQ  of  nearly  seventeen  smnmerfi ;' — words  iuipU  ing  that 
cm  sceiug  ^lary  Godwin  in  May,  IH14,  he  had  not  seen  her  for 
two  years. 

(C)  Mr.  Eegan  Paul  should  not  have  written  that,  tw»  years 
before  eocing  her  in  3Iay,  1S14,  Shelley  bud  soon  Murj-  Godwin 
and  scarcely  notiue<i  the  child,  f(ir  in  JIay.  1S12,  Sheihif  hmt  ncrer 
tet  et/rs  on  t/iv  child.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  181 2,  five  mouths 
had  dtiU  to  elapse  before  Shelley  »aw  Mary  for  the  first  time. 
In  May,  1814,  ho  had  kuonn  her  for  only  one  year  uud  seven 
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monthiL     Ho  cannot  from  personal  obAerration  liave  regarded 
Mary  as  a  uhild,  five  months  before  he  ever  saw  Ler.  M 

(7)  Mr.  Kpgan  Paul  should  not  have  sugjfested  that-,  after 
returning  fn»m  Irfindon  to  TanyralUin  NovemWr  IA12,  Shelley 
had  no  oppfirltiiiity  nf  holding  personal  intcreourifcc  with  Mary  ■ 
Ortdwin,  till  the  18th  Hay,  in  1SI4,  when  he  cmghl  to  have 
Vnown  that,  during  the  Renwm  nf  1813,  Shelley  wa*s  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Skinnor-Strtvt  house.  f 

(8)  Mr.  Kepan  Pmil  would  not  have  written  of  Mary  Godwin 
QH  u  'woraau  of  nearly  seveuteen  summers'  in  May  1814  when 
on  the  1st  mominp  of  that  month  she  was  only  sixteen  years 
and  eight  months  of  age,  hud  he  not  wished  to  make  her  aeeni^j 
m  old  as  possihle. 

(9)  As  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  book  uffords  evidence  that  Mary 
and  Cluire  were  of  alxiut  the  saine  age  he  should  not  have 
Huggcstort  (what  elsewhere  in  his  book  he  say^t  outright)  that 
Jane  Claimumt   woa  conRiderahly  Jh[ar\''8   eenior,  and  sfaouldfl 
therefore  be  held  accountuhle  for  her  sister's  misconduct.  ™ 

It  is  needless  to  say  thut  Shelley's  reputation  gains  nothing 
from  such  mi.><repre5eutatiun.s,  which  arc  ciiU-ulattMl  to  make 
readers  suepect  that  the  i>oet'»  iutereourBc  with  Marj'  in  the 
Bpriug  uud  BiumuLT  of  1813  wus  atteuded  with  iueident-s,  credit- 
able to  neither  of  them. 

Differeuies,  e^'U-h  of  which  wa«  fruitful  of  entmngeinent, 
liaving  arisen  between  them  in  the  later  months  of  1813,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Shelley  and  Iliirriett  would  return  1o 
their  former  hamioity.  Like  other  husbands  and  wives  who 
take  to  bickering,  they  contended  about  little  things  which  thcj- 
magnified  into  gi-eat  ones.  To  Shelley,  who  had  argued  himself 
into  U'lieving  that  all  the  evils  of  human  nature  and  society 
were  referable  to  the  diet  denounced  by  vegetarians,  it  wa»  a 
serious  grievance  that  hi*  wife  enjoyed  a  mutton-chop  and  a 
^Mm  of  ale ;  that  instead  of  being  '  slightly  animal,*  as  she  wtu 
at  Tanyrallt,  «ho  ridiculed  the  Nciirtona  and  their  crotcheta,  and 
insislc<l  on  eating  and  drinking  like  most  other  young  women. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  before  Shelley  ceased  to  live  with 
her,  she  sometimes  took  too  much  wine,  and  in  other  ways  dia- 
plityei]  a  dispoKitimi,  whitrh  a  year  or  two  later  developed  into 
inleniperaiice.  Rut  though  her  subsequent  career  accorded 
wiih  the  imputation,  readery  of  this  page  will  dt^iline  to  attach 
much  weight  to  a  charge,  resting  wholly  on  the  evidence  of 
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the  poet,  who,  while  drinking  iuudaniuu  with  on  coat  con- 
eoience,  romcnihcred  with  remorseful  shame  Ihat  at  Oxford 
he  had  enjoyed  u  tumbler  of  stiff  whil«-wiiie  negus.  Bifferiii^;- 
on  questioiw  uf  diet,  Tercy  and  Harriett  bickered  on  other 
Dialttira.  "WliilHt  nho  resented  his  devotion  to  Miiiniiinu,  he 
resented  her  jealousy  of  the  lady,  whom  he  wori^hipt  for  the 
subtlety  and  delicacy  of  her  understanding  and  affeetions. 
Ceasing  to  delight  in  Ilarriett's  beauty,  though  he  could  still 
apeak  of  her  as  'a  noble  animal,'  Shelley  ceased  to  direct  the 
atudiets  of  the  young  woman,  who  could  '  neither  feel  poetry  nor 
uuder!<liind  philoaopliy.'  On  the  other  baud,  there  were  signs 
of  deterioration  of  the  girlish  wifo  who,  desisting  from  the 
studies  Percy  no  longer  cured  lo  direct,  withdrew  her  attentioii 
from  books  and  turned  it  to  bonnets.  Turning  from  authors 
she  could  not  understand,  Harrietl  gave  her  mind  to  millinery. 
2i"o  marvel,  that  the  disogreemcntfl  grew  in  number  and  bitter- 
ne« ;  that  Slias  Wcatbrook,  ever  of  course  on  her  siatcr'a  side, 
grew  hourly  more  hateful  to  her  brother-in-law  ;  that  to  csca|>o 
from  the  child-wife  who  irked  him,  and  from  the  sist^r-in-Iaw 
who  exasperated  him,  Shelley  withdrew  from  the  furaished 
house  at  Rit-hmoiirl,  and  flying  to  JIaimuna  for  counsel  and  con- 
aolatioii,  remained  nriiler  her  roof  at  Uraeknell  fnun  about  the 
middle  of  February,  1814,  lo  a  day  fionietliing  lalor  than  lh« 
middle  of  March,  tcithout  kis  wife.  If  Shelley  found  solace,  ho 
missed  contentment  in  the  society  of  the  white-haired  lady, 
whase  inHucneo  over  him  at  this  point  of  bis  career  was  no  less 
misehievous  than  powerful.  From  Bracknell  hewrute  to  Hogg 
a  letter  of  despuir  on  lOth  March,  1B14,  having  u  few  days 
earlier  adilresKod  Maimutia  iu  the  melancholy  verwes,  'Thy 
dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast.' 

AVTiat  poison  had  Slaimxma's  gentle  words  stirred  in  his 
breast,  how  had  her  dewy  looks  troubled  him,  that  he  bad  lost 
the  repoae  of  despair,  and  was  crushed  by  the  thought  of  per- 
sisting in  the  path  of  duty  ?  Readeiti  shoulil  reperus©  the 
Ter»M  and  leltiT,  in  ordor  to  get  a  view  of  the  nii»onibli'  pnsiilon 
of  the  youthful  sentimentalist,  whoso  expiring  flame  of  life  had 
been  revived  by  Maimuna  and  friends ; — the  young  nuiii  who, 
having  found  a  happy  home  at  n  distnnce  from  hts  wife's 
dwelling,  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  returning  to  Harriett 
and  her  child,  because  ho  eould  not  return  to  them  without  en- 
countering the  '  blind  loathsome  worm '  that  wus  ever  hanging 
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Eibout  bis  infant.  The  letter  of  despair  wan  datoel  from  Drack- 
nell,  on  IGlh  Murcb,  1814.  liig-ht  days  lator,^ — ortli/  eight  days 
lat€r;  ou  24th  March,  1814,  Shelley  rc-married  Harrielt  Weat- 
brook  in  Ihe  church  of  the  parish  of  St  George,  I  lanorcr  Square. 
Tliis  re-raurriage  wua  done  by  license ;  the  officiating  ciergr- 
muQ  being  Mr.  Edward  WilUanis,  cui-ate,  and  the  two  witneisses 
being  John  Wcstbrook  and  John  Stanley.  Tn  the  registration 
of  the  marriage  it  is  recorded  that  the  parties  bad  boon  'already 
murried  to  each  other  accordiiig  to  lUtes  and  C'cremonies  of  tbo 
Church  of  Scotland,'  and  that  the  marriage  wua  solemnized  on 
the  present  occasion,  *in  order  to  obviate  nil  duubt«  tbiit  hare 
arisen,  or  shall  or  may  arise,  touching  or  concerning  the  validity 
of  the  nfore«aid  marriage.' 

Two  different  views  arc  taken  of  tins  ninrringe  by  Shelluyan 
writers.  "WTilUt  Peacock,  and  the  writcru  who  follow  him, 
declare  it  a  sufficient  evidence  that  Shelley  was  living  in 
louy  with  bis  wife,  and  can  have  bad  no  disposition  to 
'^separate  from  her  so  late  as  24th  March,  1814,  it  ia  maintained 
by  other  writers,  that  Shelley's  only  motive  in  the  marriage  was 
to  put  the  legitimacy  of  his  nest  child  beyond  question.  ^NTiilst 
I  am  certain  that  error  lies  with  the  former  set  of  writers,  I 
conoot  concur  with  the  latter.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
threatened  publication  of  unsavoury  ])art{culars  about  TTarriptt, 
to  bring  renders  to  the  conclusion  that  Shelley  and  his  wifo  had 
ceased  to  live  happily  together  before  the  date  of  their  re- 
marriage.  People  who,  after  perusing  the  evidence  of  the  fore- 
going pages,  can  believe  that  Slielley  and  Harriett  were  living 
harmoniously  in  February  And  March,  1814,  would  cflntinuo  io 
that  belief,  even  tlum^h  it  weitj  proved  that  be  ran  cit  from  hia 
own  home  to  Muiinuiiu's  house,  because  be  i:uinght  her  with 
her  arm  round  another  man's  waist.  Tbo  ovidcuee  of  thiar 
estrangement  in  those  and  earlier  months,  is  not  discredited  by 
■what  Mr.  Peacock  says  of  their  concord  at  the  time  of  their 
Te- marriage. 

On  the  other,  T  cannot  refer  the  re-marriag©  to  any  wish  on 
Shelley's  jiart  to  put  tbo  legitimacy  of  bis  next  child  beyond 
question.  Mr.  Hoseetti  Is  of  opinion  that  Shelley  re*married 
Harriett  because  he  knew  ber  to  be  in  the  way  to  give  him  a 
'■ittcond  child,  and  thei-efore  thought  it  prudent  to  put  the 
infant's  legitimacy  beyond  question.  Whatever  is  urged  by 
Mr.  Roesetti  deserves  consideration  ;  but  on  these  points  I  see 
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imAs  for  differing  from  him.     Shelley  can  scnrccly  have  felt 
'^'^y  new!  for  the  precaution.    The  Ef/inbi/rrffi  Hftieifrr  fOctoboT, 

I  **^:?)  speaks  of  the  'doubtful  vnlidily  of  the  preiiHous  Scotch 
'*^lri«ge/  hut  the  doubt  ran  srurcely  Jiave  troubk-d  Shelley, 
**oiigb  he  nmy  have  ascrJbpd  his  motion  to  the  unwiiiiinly. 
Sqm  aftor  the  Scotch  marriaj^e,  Shelley  had  dwhired  his  inten- 
tUo  to  be  ws-mnrried  in  Kn}>:lftnd.  Ttiat  he  did  not  act  on  this 
intCDlion  vcB.%  dmibtleae,  due  to  suffiripnt  lef^al  aasnraitee  that 
tho  uurriage  was  valid.     \V'liil8t  Harriett  was  in  her  previous 

k     program  to  maternity,  it  had  never  ocmirred  to  him  that  he 
ooght  to  re-marry  his  wife  in  onier  to  place  the  legilimacy  of 
her  issue  beyond  question.     ViThy  then  Hhmihl  he  entertjiiu  the 
doubt  in  1814  ?     With  a  legal  iidviKT  in  the  elder  Mr.  Jiledwin. 
a  legal  friend  in  Uogg,  he  cannot  have  feared  hit*  ■wife's  possible 
^betr   might   bo    declared,   illegitimate,    unless    he    re-married 
^f  Jluxriett  by  the  Anglican   form.       Mr.  Westbrook,  however, 
may  have  been  uneu^y  about  the  legal  question,  or  have  desired 

tthe  n-marriage  for  his  eocial  credit's  wake. 
The  re-murriage  having  been  lu.-complisbed,  Shelley  returned 
to  Maimiuui,  to  consult  her  on  hi»  future  niovomt-nts.      The 
enchantress,  with  snow-white  tre«se»  and  '  dewy  looks,'  was,  of 
cftnrw,  the  influence  that  caused  the  poet  to  settle  for  a  whfle 
at  Rinfield.      On  ISth,  April,   1814,  SbeDey  waj»  again   at  a 
distance  from  his  wife,  who  had  gone  with  Mi»R  Westbrook  up 
Bte  Limdon,  whence  it  was  understood  the  elder  sister  would 
^■Bn  journey  to  Southampton,  for  the  purpose  of  HvinR  there. 
HQEwun  it  waa,  that  '  the  blind  and  loathsome  worm'  paused,  all  too 
late,  from  her   brother-in-law's  domestic  life.     Peacock  may 
liave  been   right  in  assuming   that  Sbellev  and  Tlarriett  were 
•tnying  logctbor  in  Mrs.  Boiuvillc's  ]\o\iav  in  April ;  but  instead 
of  being  the  lady's  guests  at  Bracknell,  the  husband  and  wife 
may  have  been  only  her  neighbours   at   Binfield.      Anyhow, 
they  were  liring  at  Rinticld  a  month  Inter,  when  Shelley  went 
np  to  town  and  gave  his  heart  to  Mary  Godwin,  looking  more 
''than  u^uidly  bright  and  chnrming  in  her  '  fmek  of  lurtan.' 
Coming  up  to  Ijondon  on  the  I8th  of  May,  Shelley  left  Harriott 
t  BinBeld,  litilo  imagining  (it  is  said)  that  ho  would  never 
again  live  as  a  huHband  with  the    womiin   be  had  so  lately 
re-marricd.     'Shelley,'   says   Mr.   Kegan   Paul,  writing  from 
yield  Place  evidences,  'came  to  London  on  May  18th,  leaving 
his  wife  at  Bintield,  certuinlv  without  the  least  idea  that  it  was 
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Ic  be  a  final  separation  from  him.'  A  momentous  date  aiid 
udmission  by  a  writer  drawing  hi«  facts  from  Field  Plac^ 
arcbivee.  In  admitting  that,  when  Shelley  left  hi«  wife,  ahe 
had  no  cotieeption  that  their  conjugal  intercourse  would  not 
he  rt'iufwed,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  ndmit*  that  ShcUey  deserted  her 
— the  churge  aguiiwt  the  jwet,  which  has  bevn  so  often  raid 
indignantly  denied  by  aome  of  his  admirers. 

Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  forbears  to  nay  that  Shelley  left  Rinfi»?Id 
on  ISth  May,  1814,  iriVA  a  eeci-ct  resolve  never  to  return  to 
conjugal  association  with  Harriett.  All  that  can  1»  gathered 
from  Mr.  Pnul's  words  on  this  point  is  that,  if  Shelley  formed 
the  resolve  before  leaving  Bintield,  ho  forbore  to  impart  it  to  ^j 
hep.  In  judging  hia  conduct,  it  matters  little  whether  he  Icfl^f 
Binfield  with  the  resolve  or  without  it.  If  the  resolution  was  " 
not  formed  before  he  left  Berkshire,  it  was  fonned  soon  aft*;r 
his  arrival  in  London,  and  for  some  considerable  time  before  he 
communicated  his  purjwse  to  her.  In  either  case  he  dewrted 
her.  After  delenniniiig  to  remain  away  from  Harriett,  Shelloy 
oniitted  to  give  her  timely  notice  of  hin  puqiow  to  Itcqt  away 
from  her.  He  m'ithor  told  her  of  his  intention,  nor  wnt  her  his 
address  in  Loudon,  so  that  sho  might  be  able  to  communicate 
with  him.  lieaides  withdrawing  from  her,  he  CM^ncealed  himself 
from  her.  A  huBhtind  who,  withdrawing  from  his  wife,  neither 
advertiw,'s  bur  of  Im  purjww  to  keep  away  from  her,  uor  seud« 
her  hill  addrusK  so  that  she  may  commuuicute  with  him,  'n  guilty 
ol  di>(M>rliiig  hLs  M'ife  in  an  CKptHiially  unfei-liiig  and  cruel  manner. 
l-'or  gravo  reasons  a  uhivalrJe  man  may  witlidraw  from  his  wife. 
On  doing  bo,  a  cbivalric  man  is  careful  (o  inform  her  of  liit 
purpose  and  reasons.  He  forbears  to  sharpen  the  pain  and 
humilijition  he  dijems  hiniHeLf  constrained  to  inflict,  by  an 
insolent  or  inconsiderate  silence,  that  expotfes  the  object  of  fai« 
displeasure  to  the  torture*  of  uncertainty  and  suspenw.  He 
docs  not  leave  her  and  her  child-in-arms  wnthout  any  care 
whcliicr  or  no  she  has  money  for  her  immediate  necGssitics. 
Shelley  did  thus  leave  and  keep  iiwny  from  his  wife  for  a  con- 
siderable i>eriod.  On  being  tlius  deserted  by  hor  husband, 
Harriett  is  said  to  have  had  only  fourteen  fihilling«  in  hor 
pocket.  Had  Shelley  been  the  ps-scntially  chivalrie  creature  hia 
eulogists  declare  hini,  ho  could  not  have  left  his  wife  in  this 
way,  even  though  her  offences  liad  been  far  more  repulsive 
than  her  eteraest  censors  declare  thorn. 
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It  is  true  that  tlio  abondomnent  vaa  of  no  long  duration  ; 
but  thp  jicriod  during  which  Shelley  forboro  to  commQnii.'a.te 
with  his  wife  wns  so  long,  thut  hin  ijileiice  may  be  fairly  described 
as  persistent  cruelty  to  a  womuu  whu,  whatever  her  luiseonduct 
wy  huve  been,  bad  fur  etrojiger  claims  tu  his  coiisideiutjou  tban 
^^ireatly  offending  M'ives  UKUully  havu  to  the  cuuKidcruttun  uf 
their  offendctl  huHbauds.  Mr.  Rosactti  K|K>aks  of  a  Icttor, 
ritten  by  njrriott  'on  or  about  iLc  6th  of  July,'  which  shows 
to  have  heard  from  Shelley  '  about  tbe  1st,  of  the  name 
month.*  If  she  heard  »o  Hoori  from  Khelley,  the  epistle  seeiuK 
to  huTo  afforded  lier  infonnaliun  neither  of  his  place  of  residence 
nor  of  bis  intention  never  to  return  to  her;  for  Peju-'ock 
dcclaren  that,  on  7lh  July,  1814,  «he  wrote  to  one  of  hirt  friends 
a  letter  in  wbich  'she  expressed  n  confident  belief  that  he  mu9* 
know  where  Shelley  was,  and  entreated  his  assistance  to  induce 
hioi  to  return  home.'  Peacock  addH,  'She  was  not  even  then 
aware  that  Shelley  had  finally  left  her.*  Still,  let  us  »ui>[X)i»e 
that  Shelley's  iuh-neo  to  Ilarrielt  ceased  on  the  earlier  date,  and 
cc«5ed  in  moh  a  way  as  to  make  her  feel  ahe  was  an  object  of 
bis  affection  and  that  he  would  rolnm  to  her  ere  long.  Kven 
in  that  euse,  the  period  of  abandonment,  in  its  most  cruel  form,— 
of  alwudonmcnt  attended  with  silence  and  concealment — covered 
full  six  weeks :  a  long  iicnml  for  a  woman  to  be  held  in  sharp 
iiuxiely. 

The  period  of  alMUidonment,  in  ita  most  cruel  form,  certainly 
t-ndi-d  Wfnre  the  middle  of  July,  1814.  On  the  Hth  of  thiit 
month  Harriett  arrive<l  in  London  ;  on  the  two  following  days 
aho  was  in  personal  communication  with  Shelley  and  Williiim 
Otjdwin.  By  this  time,  though  still  igiiorunt  of  her  husband's 
purpose  to  fly  with  Mary  Gudwin,  Hiirriett  was  a.-*sured  of  his 
purpose  to  keep  away  from  her.  In  vain  GckIwiu  strove  to 
bring  iitKuit  the  rtN^nicihMiu^nt  of  the  yonthrul  husband  and  wife. 
Finding  that  Slu'llcy  was  Ih-uI  on  !<epai-atioii,  inijiKted  on  M^puru- 
Iton,  would  for  tbe  moiueut  be  satisfied  nith  nothing  less  than 
neparatiun,  Ilurriett  yieUled  to  the  fate  she  could  not  resist, 
ueceptod  the  jmsition  she  could  not  avoid,  and  avsmtct/,  by  aets 

well  as  by  tacit  submission,  to  the  arrangement  that  was 

'  fon-ed  upou  her.       She  assented,  by  forbt-ariiig  to  resist  her 

huHbaud's  will ;    she  assented,  by  holding  sullen,  but-  iu  some 

degree  friendly,  commuulcatiou  with  him,  whilst  ho  lived  irith 

Uaiy   Godwin ;    she   assented   tu   the   arrangement  by  oorro- 
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iding  wilk  Iilm,  KceiTiDg  hi*  visits,  taking  metier  from  him, 
/gifts  coming  frcwi  his  bounti.' — ^not  as  pernunt  exurtrd  in 
pnicew  of  law,  whilst  Mary  Godwin  was  liA^ing  undfr  hts  pro- 
tection.      ThU  is  B  neriea  of  facta  provahlc  hy  ftnporahundant 
m-idencfl,  thnt  nrnj-  he  fairly  said  to  jiwtily  the  mo3t  precise  and 
ftcrapulouK  writer  in  saying  that  the  *eparation  bocnmc,  after 
(tome  brief  while,  'a  separation- by  mutual  consent,'  and  paned 
from  an  affair  of  conjugal  ahandonmont  into   'an   amicabi 
agreement  effected  in  \'irtiie  of  a  mutual  ondpTstanding.'     The 
impreiuion    prevails   that    there    exista   Ronic    pi<x«  of    IcgJ 
dnnghting,  nomc    '  regular   agreement  *    {an   the    pbm>«e  gocA, 
dnly  Mgncd  and  neuled,  in  evidence  of  this  agroement),  and  that 
Lady  Shelley  and  Mr.  Gamett  have,  in  some  way,  pledgrd  them- 
selves  to  produce  this  document  for  the  sati^fuction  of  the  world. 
I  cttmiot  take  tliis  view  of  the  case.     WhilBt  Lady  SlieUey  has 
not  (to  my  knowledge)  published  separately  and  in  her  own 
name  u  single  line,  to  aceonnt  for  thiH  impression,  Mr.  OumMt, 
in  hin  fltudiounly  gnanled  wonls,  nppenrd  to  abetain  with  niee 
and  ni-r^-ouH  eaulion  from  i^tatiiig  thiit  any  puch  legal  instmmeal 
either  exififa  or  ever  was  executed.      All  be  promises  is 
publication  of  documcutfi  bitbcrto  withheld,'  whicb  wilt  pruvA' 
that  tbc  separation  retfulti^  from  'long-continued  imhappiness,* 
and  was  'an  umicable  agreement  effected  in  virtue  of  a  mutual 
understaudiug,' — dlatements  of  whose  truth  there  is  abundant 
evidence.     That  Harriett  eventually  consented  to  what  she  could 
not  help  is  certain.     Moreover,  it  umy  bo  fairly  argued  thai 
Harriott's  sncceasive  acts  of  consent  to  the  arrangement,  thiia_ 
forced  upon  her,  partook  of  the  nature  of  condonation  of  th^H 
ahaudunment,  so  far  as  to  qualify  the  sheer  cniel  desertion  into 
uji  iiicideut  of  the  series  of  mere  di^igroements.      Tbere  may, 
for  all  I  know,  be  amongst  the  Field  Place  MSS.  a  regular 
signwl   and  seided  ngreeineut  of  separation,  with   stipulations 
touching  the  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Sholley  and  received  by 
Harriett, — an  agreement  comprising  all  the  usual  common-form 
asaerfion.'f  nf  frrc-will  and  qnulifietl  goodwill  on  the  part  of  each 
of  tho  parties.     But  to  i>roduce  any  such  agreement  wouhl  not 
be  to  diaprove,  or  otherwise  affect,  what  has  been  wiid  of  th' 
desertion,  whicb  wjis  the  first  stago  of  the  separation. 

None  the  less  natural  and  reasonable  for  these  acta  of  assent, 
and  condonHtinn  was  it  for  Harnett,  when  her  husband  bad, 
departed  for  the  Continent  with  Claire  and  Mary,  to  speak  of  th 
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■whole  affair  an  uoincthiiig  that  had  been  done  wholly  against  her 
TviU  and  without  her  sanction, — to  siwakof  it  in  t«nns  that  were 
calculated  to  make  Poacoelt,  in  later  time,  confident  she  had 
never  spoken  of  the  separation  (soon  after  its  occurrence)  as  a 
matter  to  which  she  had  consented.  An  honest  and  otherwiae 
relinhle  witnesn,  Pcacnck  declaros  that,  when  she  spoke  of  the 
8e|)oration  to  him  at  her  father's  honse,  soon  after  Shelley's 
flight  across  the  water,  Harriott  spoke  of  it  in  tenns,  that 
'decidedly  contradicted  the  supposition  of  anything  like  separa- 
tion by  mutual  consent.'  About  tbe  same  tunc  she  spoke  to 
William  Jordan  of  tbe  scjianition  as  a  state  of  things  forced 
uprai  her.  in  spite  nf  her  vehement  jimtpRts.  Recounting  to 
Jerdan  what  pa-sawl  betwwn  her  and  Sbelley,  wlicri  lie  told  her 
their  conjugal  association  waa  at  on  end,  nhe  said  that,  on 
hearing  her  doom,  she  exclaimed  imploringly,  'Go^id  God, 
JVrcy  !  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  In  answer  to  this  [wthelie  question 
8hellcy,  extending  his  right  hand  to  her  in  vehement  gesticula- 
tion (and  sorcccliing,  even  as  Byron  used  to  screech  under  the 
•f^tatifins  of  overpowering  nige),  replied  in  the  liight-st  and 
mo«t tUMurdant  pitch  of  h'm  voice,  'Do?  DoP— Do  what  other 
women  do.     They  know  what  to  do.     Do  as  they  do.' 

The  words  unque-stionaWy  admit  of  the  construction  *  Jerdan 
put  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  coming  from  an  angrj*  man, 
such  word.s  nmv  merely  signify  that  ho  is  be«ide  himself  with 
rage;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  any  man,  young 
or  old,  hy  words  he  utters  under  a  sudden  and  overpowering 
gnst  of  fur}'.  It  must,  moreover,  he  remembered  ibat  we  have 
only  Harriott's  hcarsiy  word  that  he  made  the  riolent  speech. 
8H11  the  alleged  utterance  wa.s  just  such  a  one  as  might  have 
come  from  the  raging  Shelley,  who,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 


*  \\'bat  conBtniction  JcHan  put  tipuri  the  wonle  of  viTstb  iif  known  from 
»  cIsiLip  nf  the  i'corcliing  pB-i»g'i«  nf  tlie  fsoioun  srticlfl  of  the  Literary 
Oavttf.  in  which  h«  sot  forth  ibo  wowt  of  Ihe  nvil  capnhilitiBii  to  bo  looked 
for  in  SheUey'a  pupila :— '  A  diwiple  foUowinjf  his  tconte  would  not  hnitate 
to  detwucb,  (tr,  sfu^r  dobaudiiiifr,  to  abandnn,  anjr  womnn ;  to  such  it  would 
Iw  matter  of  pArTect  indiffwrannt  tn  rob  •  contidirft  futheir  nf  hii  daoghtt^m, 
and  JDCWluously  lo  live  with  nil  ihehmochM  irf  ■  f«inily,  whoM  mnralB  wew 
niiiml  by  lli«  daraaiMl  nophixtry  of  tb»  wdiicpr ;  to  tvch  it.  wtdd  hf  npnrt  to 
tell  a  dea»Hn4  wfe  lo  tAfain  with  fitr  pretty/ fan  mppt/rt  b\f  jimiOttUt^n  ;  and 
whf  n  th«  unhnppy  mnninc  »iu|;ht  refupp  in  Mlf-dcetnictiuii,  tu  Uugh  »t  the 
fnol  while  in  the  ftrms  of  Bwociute  atruupttU.' — I'itU  Literary  GastHe,  Itttb 
Mij,  1831. 
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of  hU  gentleness,  in  known,  from  Mr.  Kegun  Paul'H  tMX)k  about 
'Godwin,'  lo  have  been  a  man  of  viuleut  Uimpcr. 

Apart  fnini  Um  iiifluL-nccs  to  wliicb  the  roadcr'i^  atlt^ntion 
lias  been  cuIU'd  in  previous  pages,  was  there  aught  in  the  cir- 
cumalonccs  and  couditious  of  IShelley's  life,  that  can  be  held 
accountable  for  his  dct^rmiiiatiou  to  withdmw  from  Harriett  and 
rcphice  her  by  Marj'  Godwin  ?  To  sbuw  that  he  had  been 
atrongly  iutenwtotl  in  Mary  Godwin,  when  he  was  lodging 
6ucces»ively  in  Half-Moon  Street  ond  l*in]lico,  M-ould  bo  to 
suggest  that  tbe  int^rctt  had,  in  the  ensuing  autiuim  and 
winter,  nmturod  in*,o  a  romantic  pa-ssion  for  her,  or  at  least  hafl 
predisposed  him  to  full  i-iolmtly  in  love  y>n\h  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing June,  liut  though  he  saw  her  in  the  spring  and 
sumnierof  t.SI3,  and  must  have  observed  that  the  bright  and 
charming  child  gave  promise  of  developing  into  a  lovely  woman, 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  he  either  took  much 
notice  of  her,  or  felt  any  especial  conL-em  in  her  at  that  rime. 
Indeed,  apart  from  the  suspicious  ptkins  taken  by  Mr.  Kegan 
I*au]  lo  make  it  fleera  that  he  never  saw  her  for  a  single  inter- 
view in  ISKi,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  n^uwon  for  conceiving  it 
possible,  thai  the  posnion  which  domiuatud  him  in  the  summer 
of  1814  may  have  proceeded  from  a  sentimont  of  earlier  date 
And  in  re«<poct  to  this  cause  [or  suspicion,  I  do  not  quration  that 
botli  Whelley  and  Marj'  rany  be  auid  to  suffer  from  the  indiscre- 
tion of  a  single  hiogrupher.  From  an  early  day  of  his  long 
sojourn  in  wcstL-rn  ciuarLers  of  the  town,  Shelley  was  Umj  com- 
pletely mtder  Maimuua's  iuilueuce  to  have  much  tender  care 
for  the  mere  school-gii-l.  Moreover,  in  the  Rummer  of  1814, 
Shelley's  friends  were  unmiiraous  in  thinking  his  passion  for 
Mary  u  sentiment  of  quite  recent  birth.  Whilst  Hogg  had  no 
suBpiciou  of  its  cxintence  before  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  I'eacock 
was  confident  that  the  paKsion  was  no  less  sudden  than  violent. 
'Nolhing,'  says  Peacock,  'that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or  history 
could  present  a  more  striking  image  of  a  sudden,  violent,  irre- 
sistihlc,  un  con  troll  ;ible  pnssion,  (bun  that  under  which  I  found 
him  labouring  when,  at  his  request,  I  wont  up  from  the  country 
to  call  upon  him  in  London.' 

In  achlilion  to  the  alrt*otIy  inciicnff^l  cnufles  of  e^trnngempnt, 
had  Shelley,  before  going  up  to  town  on  18th  May,  1814,  dis- 
covennl  in  Harriett's  conduct  any  seriouLq  cause  for  dia^tiAfac- 
tiou,  likely  to  extinguish  his  fondness  for  her  in  a  moment,  and 
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replace  it  witli  a  feeling  of  lively  repugmmce?  For  a  long 
liinc  it  has  been  an  open  i^ecret  in  Slielleyan  coteries  lliut 
documonta  arc  in  existence  which,  if  reliancf  (:ouW  be  placed  on 
Shelley's  statements  about  bis  own  affairs,  would  eomititute  it 
strpng  body  ttt  prima  fade  and  ex  parte  ci-idcnce  that,  Iwfore  ho 
wiiljiirew  from  her  in  May,  1814,  ho  lind  found  Ilariiott  guilty 
of  misconduct,  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  divorce  from 
her.  had  he  sMxighf  it  in  the  usual  legal  way. 

It  Iteing  prnlMihle  thiit  these  documcnt-i,  or  their  substance, 
will  at  no  distant  time  he  offered  to  the  m-orld  as  so  much 
certain  and  indisputuble  evidence,  that  Sht-IIcy  had  ^jtuxl  mornl 
ground  for  bn-aking  frr>m  his  wife,  it  will  be  well  ftir  renders 
to  nnticipotc  the  publication  by  settling  in  their  minds  what 
effect  any  snch  cWdcnco — whether  coming-  from  Sht-Ilev's  pen, 
or  from  the  pens  of  wi-iters  deriving  their  information /rowj  him 
— febonld  have  on  discreet  and  logical  iwrsons.  Knough  has  becii 
paid  of  Shelley's  veracity  to  show  that  it  wa«  net  uiiimi)«ichable. 
The  num,  who  had  reonurse  to  deception,  when  hiH  convenience 
required  him  to  uho  it;  the  man  who,  in  1811,  made  a  Hlato- 
mcnt  almut  his  mother  and  eistei-s,  which  his  neighbours  at 
ilorsham  did  not  hesitate  to  call  an  untrue  «tatemcnt;  the  man 
who  wrote  the  wheedling  letter  to  the  Duke  of  iN'orfolk,  in 
order  to  get  money  out  of  his  father's  pocket,  cannot  (to  put 
the  case  mildly)  be  regardi*d  as  a  strictly  (mthful  person.  It 
ban  al«i  been  shown  that  he  was  liable  lo  delusigjis  incom]jatible 
with  (lerfect  tumily.  It  will  l>c  Mhown  in  ensuing  jjuges  tlnit 
thus  untruthful  and  liable  to  insane  delusicns,  in  liis  earlier 
time.  Shelley  was  no  less  untruthful  and  jjubject  t<)  delusions 
and  (to  use  Peacock's  term)  semi- del u^iouK,  after  leaving  his 
will!.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  how  should  jmliciou!*  persons 
reguid  any  atatement*  made  by  Shelley  (i>r  made  by  individuals 
speaking  tlirectly  or  indirectly  on  Ar>  authority,  or  in  obedience 
lo  bis  influence),  that  before  leaving  Harriett  he  found  her 
guilty  of  flagrant  misconduct  ? 

Surely,  judicious  persons  will  say  of  such  evidence,  '  These 
are  mere  exparU  statements.  They  arc  of  less  weight  than  most 
fx  fiartf  statements,  becaui?e  they  proceed  from  a  witne*»,  who 
wan  on  some  occasions  untruthful,  and  on  several  occasionit  the 
victim  of  extravagant  and  insane  hallucinations.  Coming  from 
the  chief  actor  in  the  TnmTallt  affair,  from  the  man  who  for  a 
time  thought  similar  evil  of  his  dearest  mule  friend,  these  state- 


ment3  to  the  dishonour  of  the  wife  he  desertod  must  be 
sidert'd  with  rt'ferencc  to  one  of  his  chief  moral  iniirniitieft,  urn 
with  reference  lo  his  in[>rital  iioRuliaritieB.     ThoBo  Btatetuont 
are  nut  HO  much  evideiicu  of  guilt  iu  Harriott,  as  of  dclusio! 
in  hor  hushaiiil.' 

The  iucredibility  of  such  Btatemcnta  would,  of  course,  bsi 
affected  by  the  production  of  a  clear  confession  by  Harriett^ 
that,  before  he  left  her,  she  had  bet-u  conjugiilly  fuilhUwa  to- 
him  ;  or  by  the  proilttidiun  of  rooiuiiiablo  evidence  that  she  did 
admit  so  much  to  her  nhame.  But  oven  such  uu  admiivuon 
would  have  to  Iw  comtidcn'd  with  jt-ulouti  regard  to  the  influ- 
euces  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  mode,  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  curious  fact  that  she  had  been  in  fomm' 
tjuic  brought  to  believe,  or  to  act  8»  though  she  believed,  that 
liogg  had  made  an  attempt  on  her  honour,  which  bo  did  not 
make  upon  it. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  an  opinion  that  Ilarriett 
caunot  have  been  guilty  of  the  offence  which  has  been  iw>  long 
charged  agutuot  her  in  the  Shelleyau  coteriuii.  Peacock  (8hel- 
ley*»  most  intimate  friend  and  executor),  who  knew  Ilarriett 
intimately  in  the  Uiter  mouths  of  1813,  and  the  earlier  half 
of  1814,  wiiK  confident  she  bad  been  a  (rue  wife,  *  I  feel  it,* 
ho  writes,  'due  lo  the  memorj'  of  Tlarriet  to  sbite  my  moot 
decided  conviction  that  her  conduct  as  a  wife  was  as  pure,  as 
true,  us  absolutely  faultless  as  that  of  any  who  for  auch  conduct 
are  held  mast  in  honour.'  This  ei-ideuce  to  character  should  hare 
more  weight  with  judicial  minds  than  anv  unsupport-cd  cndenoe 
to  the  cuntniiy  by  her  hn.sbaud,  who,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
1814,  wfoto  to  her  from  Troyes,  begging  her  to  join  him  and 
Claire,  and  Jlani'  in  Switzerland,  and  be  happv  in  their  society ; 
and  who,  uftor  hii  return  to  ICngland,  was  desirous  that  she 
should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  lum  and  Mary  Godwin. 
One  hesitates  lo  say  where  a  man,  holding  Shelley's  unusual 
views  respecting  the  intercourse  of  the  s«-xes,  would  draw  the 
line  between  venial  indiscretion  and  unpai-donable  depravity  in 
foiiiiniiie  demeanour.  Whatever  her  miswouduct,  Harriett  was 
certainly  entitled  to  a  large  meoaure  of  charitable  consideratiau 
from  the  husband,  v/hu  had  triughl  her  to  think  '  chastity  .  .  a 
monkish  and  evangelical  sujMTMtition,  a  greater  fix^  to  natural 
lemiHtruncc  even  than  uuinlellcctual  Reiisuatity.'  But  it  is 
Bcaroely  ooucoiTuble  that  even  Shelley  would  have  invited  the 
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wife,  on  whose  finger  he  bad  put  a  wedding-ring,  to  como  to 
him  und  his  ringlcaa  bride  in  Switzerland,  hud  she  to  Lis  know- 
ledge, oiJy  a  few  mouths  earlier,  been  giulty  of  the  offoucca  that 
huve  long  been  w1iit>{tt<re<i  against  her. 

Coniiug  up  lo  town  on  ISth  May,  1814,  Shelley  (says  Mr. 
Eegau  Paul,  in  bin  liglit  and  happy  t^tyle)  '  wb&,  of  nourse, 
received  in  Godwin 'o  house  on  the  old  footing  of  close  intituacy, 
and  rapidly  fi'll  in  love  with  Mary.'  lie  teas  so  rcoeiveri  with 
cordial  greeting  and  hotipituble  coufideucc  by  Mr.  Uodwin  und 
Mrs.  Godwin.  The  girU  (Murj'  and  Claire  being  at  home, 
during  Fanuy'd  absence  ly  some  one  or  another  of  her  maternal 
rvlati%-ei4)  alw  welcomed  the  youthful  poet  heartily.  To  mo»t 
rettdera  it  rauy  appear  that,  because  *  he  wtw,  tt/coune,  received 
iu  Godwin's  houHJ  ou  Ihe  old  footing  of  close  iutiiuuey,'  he  was 
under  striugt-ut  obligations  to  rewpect  the  confidence  thus  re- 
poeed  in  him ; — obLigutiona  eo  sacred  as  well  as  etringeut,  that 
his  action  to  his  hoi^t  and  hin  host's  only  daughter,  to  hh  hoDtess 
aud  her  only  daughter,  niu^t  be  declai-ed  one  of  the  mo«t  Nhoek- 
ing  examples  ofdomentic  treason  reconled  in  literary  anntJa 

In  thn>e  successive  years— 1812,  1813,  1814— Shelley  had 
been  received  in  Godwin's  house  on  a  '  footing  of  close  intimacy.' 
The  houitc  was  open  to  him  whenever  he  cared  to  Wait  it.  The 
manter  of  the  house,  whom  ShcUoy  persi.^ted  in  styling  his 
toocher,  friend,  benefactor,  was  ever  ready  with  counsel  and 
f^'mpalhy  for  ihe  young  man.  Hud  he  been  unmarried,  the 
Godwins  would  have  been  slow  to  susix'ct  evil  in  the  young 
man  uf  pleuaout  aaptv-t  and  winning  addivsa.  An  he  vus 
married  to  a  lovely  girl,  with  whom  they  had  every  reason  to 
think  Iiim  living  in  mutual  lovo,  it  never  occurred  to  William 
Godwin  and  his  wife  that  they  should  watch  his  bchiiviour  to 
their  uhildron,  us  they  would  have  observed  it,  had  he  been  in 
a  position  to  make  one  oi  them  an  offer,  llie  conBdenoe  repased 
in  his  honour  was  without  limit  or  qualification.  IIow  did  he 
respect  this  confidence,  repay  this  truslful  huspitulity  ?  Mr. 
Kegun  Paul  aiiflwers  the  question  in  se%-eu  words, '  Ho  .  ,  , 
rapidly  fell  in  love  with  Marj'.' 

On  8th  Jimo,  1814,  when  exactly  three  weeks  htid  passed 
•ince  his  arrival  in  town,  Shelley  ran  upon  Hogg  in  Cheapside. 
8s  the  latter  was  returning  from  the  scene  of  Lurd  Coclmuie'a 
trial  to  Gniy'o  Inn.  Bouud  for  different  plaee*  in  the  same 
direction,  the  friends  walked  together  from  Cheapside  to  Skinner 
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Street,  when,  on  coming  to  tbp  door  of  Godwin's  stop,  Shelley 
said  to  his  companion, '  I  must  spenlc  with  Godwin  ;  come  in  ; 
I  will  not  detain  you  long.'     Pussing  through  the  i«hup,  which 
vran  the  only  way  of  passage  to  the  living-rooms  of  the  house, 
the  young  men  went  straight  upstairs  to  the  qnadrant-shupecl 
|MirIour  oil  tbo  first  floor,  where  Shelley  expected  to  find  his 
familiar  friend  and  benefiictor.      That  Shelley  went  upMairs 
in  this  fashion,  without  rapping  or  ringing,  or  sending  any  one 
from  the  shop  to  iitinoinirc^  hw  arrival,  indicates  his  clooe  inti- 
macy with  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Godwin, — shows  how  they  allowed 
him  the  fnw  nin  of  the  house,  [lerinitting  him  to  come  and 
go  at  his  pleasure,  as  though  the  ptneo  were  his  own  homa     To 
Shellcy'a  disappointment  and  discoroposurf  Godwin  was  away 
from  home.     'Where  is  Godwinf'he  asked  several  times  of 
Hogg,  OS  though  the  lalter  were  in  Godwin's  eonfidenro  and 
ftomehow  accountable  for  his  uhsencc.     Shelley  was  stiH  fusKing 
about  in  thiH  way ;  when  the  dijor  of  the  room  was  ojK'ned  by 
a  vouiig  girl,  who  exclaimed  in  a  thrilliug  voice,  *SheIlev!' 
Answering   the  ejaculation    with    one  word,   Shelley    bastcned 
from    the    room,    leaving    Hngg    to    niedit,ito    in     Kolitude, 
and  luurvel  «t   the  monipnttiry  apparition  of  tho  '  vcrj-  youag 
female,  fair  and  fair-haired,  pale  inde«l,  and  with  a  piercing 
look,  wearing  a  froek  of  tartan,  an  imunuHl  dress  in  Ijoudon  at 
that  time,'  who  hod  appeared  for  an  instant,  like  a  quick  gleam 
of  sunlight,  only  to  difiap^ieur  with  her  lover.     Hogg  saw  no 
more  of  William  Godwin's  lovely  child  on  that  occa.iion.     In  a 
minute  or  two  Shelley  re-wif*red  the  room,  ss^'ing  'Godwin  is 
out ;  thert'  i«  in>  uw  in  waiting'   Godwin's  absence  hnd  defeated 
the  poet's  plan  for  getting  b  long  '  lover's  interview'  with  hi.H 
heart's  idol,  whilst  Godwin  should  be  talking  with  Hogg.    Had 
the  poet  poised  Hogg  with  a  nod  in  Cheapside,  he  would  have 
had  the  desired  interview  with  Mary  in  her  father's  absence. 
As  it  was,  he  had  allowed  Hugg  to   discover  an  interesting 
secret.     Under  the  eiivumstances,  Shollfv  saw   that  his  only 
chanco  of  keeping  tho  truth  from  tho  vigilant  and  humorous 
Hogg  roquircd  him  to  continue  the  walk  towards  Gray's  Inn, 
as  though  he  had  dropt  in  tit  the  Juvenile  Library,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Marj'*e  father. 

'  Who  is  she? — a  daughter  ?'  Hogg  inquired  of  Shelley,  a« 
thev  walked  to  the  Weet, 

'Ye*' 
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*  A  dnnghter  of  William  Godwin  P' 

*  Thp  rlaug'htor,*  replied  Shclloy,  *  of  Godwin  and  Man-.' 
The  brief  answer  wa«  cnouglx  for  Kogfj.   The  whole  position 

hud  been  revealed  to  Uogp,  who,  on  his  westward  way  ut  his 
friend's  side,  niiiy  be  preaiuned  to  have  debated,  in  a,  breast  by 
no  menus  devoid  of  trouble,  how  much  and  how  little  Harriett 
knew  or  susiwcted  uf  what  wns  g"ing  on  in  Skinner  Strtiet. 

*  >n  HOirie  clay  of  June,  (wssibly  prectfding,  Imt  more  prulaibly 
following  at  a  brief  interval  the  day  of  HuggV  first  brief 
glimpse  of  Mary  Godwin's  beaiity,  Shelley  gave  the  gii-l  the 
well-known  verses,  '  3linu  eyes  were  dim  with  tcora  unshed;* 
the  verses  with  the  concluding  stanzo : — 

'Gciiltu  and  gnml  anil  mild  tlmu  art. 

Nor  can  1  livo  if  tliou  uppeur 
Aught  but  tliyeelf,  or  turn  tliliie  heart 

Away  from  mc,  or  gtoop  to  icenr 
The  tnatii  o/tcorn,  aUhouffh  it  be: 
Tq  hide  Ibt  hrc  tliQu/cefsC/or  me.' 

Though  an  attempt  btia  been  made  to  force  another  moaning 
on  the  lines  here  printed  in  italics,  few  readers  will  decline  to 
regard  them  u*  pointing  to  the  deception  which  Mary  Godwin 
waa  practicing  at  thiH  time,  in  order  to  coneeul  from  Her  familv 
that  8helley  regarded  her  with  pafwion  to  which  she  resjionded. 
The  blame  provoked  by  the  deceitfulneas  of  the  girl,  who  veiled 
her  affection  for  tiie  poet  from  observers  in  Skinner  Street  with 
im  air  imd  tone  of  sconi,  should,  of  eonrse,  be  given  to  the  mail 
whu  had  won  her  heart,  rather  than  to  the  child,  who  had  recourse 
to  artifice  in  his  intereat  and  lier  own.  In  other  respects, 
aliio,  the  bbnne  of  a  m^^4e^ll^Io  business  Hliould  be  awarded  to 
the  married  mnn,  rather  than  the  girl  who  was  Just  tire  years 
his  junior.  She  may  be  wholly  ac/quittcd,  she  ift  not  to  be 
puspcetcd,  of  deliberately  luring  Shelley  from  his  wife,  and 
supplanting  her  in  his  atfections.  It  should  not  be  questioned 
that  he  made  oil  the  overtures  and  atlvunccs  to  Mary ;  and  that 
ho  fuiuid  it  very  difficult  to  piTsuudo  her  to  fly  with  him.  It 
would  have  been  titrangi>  had  he  found  lier  an  foay  conqueet  ; 
for  (notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urgod  to  the  conlrur}')  it 
is  certain  thai  she  had  been  reared  within  the  lines  of  conven- 
tional decorum  and  orthodoxy. 

When  ho  wrote  that,  though  SfarTi'  Godwin  'had  been  bred 
np  to  reganl  love  as  the  easenliul  jMirt  of  marriage,  she  was  u 

vol.  II.  M 
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perfectly  pure  and  Innooent  TTaman,'  (m^paning.  of  coarw ,  that 
she  was  trained  in  childhood  to  hold  certain  of  her  purentfl* 
wirlier  and  notorious  views  respecting  marriogo,  i.f.  that  love 
was  a  gufticient  Bauttion  of  conjugal  union,  and  that  whero 
Ruch  love  existed  it  was  better  for  spoiL'tes  to  live  together  in 
Free  Love  thau  in  thy  bondage  of  I^iwful  Weiilock),  Mr. 
Froude  only  flhowwl  UIk  alwolule  ignorance  of  the  matters  on 
whirli  he  wn)te  ho  rashly,  under  the  iiD^uffieient.  iiiKfnieliiins  of 
the  person  or  jhthotis  who  should  have  instructwl  him  bctltr.  It 
in  enrtuin  that,  during  their  brief  association,  William  Goflwin 
and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  motlitiod  those  views  of  mEurioge  so 
f ar  a«  to  be  lawfully  married  to  one  another ;  that  soon  after 
Mary  Wollstonocraft's  death,  if  not  during  her  life,  Godwin 
abandoned  them  altogether;  and  thut  hit>  daughter  by  her 
wa8  not  cdueated  to  regard  the  mntrimuuial  ritti  as  un  idle 
form. 

In  a  fortruT  chapter  of  this  work  evidence  ha«  been  given, 
under  Godwin's  own  hand,  that  Mark-  M'olUtonec rail's  children 
were  no/  educated  in  accerdance  wHth  their  mother's  peculiar 
views;  thnt  he  deemed  no  clever  a  boy  a.«  Charles  Claimiont 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year  far  too  young  for  initiation  in  Free 
Thought ;  that  on  sending  the  bo}-  Anthony  Collins**  sober  and 
moderate  book,  he  was  urgent  that  Mary  nhould  not  l)e  allowe*! 
to  sec  a  line  of  it.  Never  touched  with  Free  Contract  senti- 
ment, the  second  Mrs.  Godwin  held  the  Free  Contract  people 
in  aversion,  anri  their  dortrines  in  contemptuous  detestation. 
Hud  it  been  othcrwiHe.  she  would  have  boon  spoken  of  less 
harshly  by  some  of  her  hu«h«nd*s  friends. 

Mary  was  educated  by  lier  father  and  his  Beennd  wife. 
imd  by  gftvcmcsses  of  their  Helection,  Is  it  concrivahio  that 
she  woa  cdncated  by  her  father  and  «to]>mothcr  in  principle* 
which  the  fonnor  of  the  Iwo  abandoned  in  her  inl'niicv,  and  the 
latter  had  never  tolerated?  If  Mary  Godwin  left  behind  her 
any  writing  in  evidence  that  she  whs  educated  to  mate  in  Fre* 
Contract,  A\p  left  behind  her  a  piece  of  fait*  testimony.  To 
show  how  far  she  was  from  favouring  the  Fnn!  Contract,  how 
absolutely  free  from  Free  Contract  ncntiraent,  (the  was  before 
she  came  under  Sheltey's  influence,  it  i»  enough  to  sav  that, 
even  po  late  as  July,  1814,  after  surrendering  her  heart  so  com- 
pletely to  him  aa  to  conceive  herself  incapable  of  loving  any  one 
else,  she  declared  it  impossible  for  her  to  live  with  him  con- 
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fjugully  fluriiig  his  wife's  existence.     At  the-  ^aiui;  tiiuc,  iii  the 

Ifcn'our  of  her  paasioa  for  him  she  deciart-d  she  would  never 
niurn'  any  other  man.  In  her  re!i|ject  for  the  niatrimonial  rite, 
even  at  the  verj*  moment  of  avowing  herself  iueai?ablt>  of  giving 

therwlf  to  any  other  man,  she  deemed  it  absolutely  ijiiiKwuible 
for  her  to  live  with  Shelley  till  dea.th  »hnU  have  put  him  in  a 
positiun  to  make  her  hin  lawful  wife.  Mr.  Fronde  admitu  that 
this  was  80.  Yet  he  insists  that  sho  wa«  educated  to  regard  the 
Free  Contmct  with  tolerance. 

I^ady  Shelley  speaks  even  more  precisely  on  this  point  than 

|Mr.  Fronde: — 

'  The  iheorie*,'  w»_v«  I-aily  Shelley,  '  in  which  the  tUii^hter  of  lh« 

authors  of  Political  Jtistice  anil  of  [he  Righi*  «/  Wumaii.  Iiiid  bwu 

pdocftted,   i>pnrcil   Wr  from   any  conflict   hetwecn    her  duty  and  her 

BflVrtimi ;   Tur  ^liu  W)l«   the;  child  of  jiarentn  wliu«e   writJUKH  Imtl  lind 

I  for  their  objei.'t  to  prove  that  innrriA^  was  one  oiiioiig  thL-  niuiiy 

[institutions  which  a  new  era  in  thp  hiAtor)-  nf  mankind  was  nlwiil  to 

|»wee|i  «w«y.     By  her  fnlhwr,  wlioni  »\w  loveil — liy  the  writin^H  of  her 

[mother,  whom  she  hud  been  taught  to  veucraie — tbeae  doctrines  had 

been  rentJered  familiar  to  her  mind.' 

Tliis  whfile  |)aj«uge  ia  made  up  of  alutements  that,  so  fur  as 
[Mary    Gudwiu    is   cuiiofrnud,    iire    absolutely    the    reverse    ol 
rhiatone  truth.     "What?     Mary's  education  in    Free    Coulinct 
|prinr'iiile8  'spared  her  from  any  conflict  between  her  duty  uud 
[her  iill'ection  ?'     Why  at  one  moment  &he  is  dcelariiig  ebe  can't 
[he  Shelley's  mistress,  but  will  never  mnrry  any  other  man;  a  few 
\<iay%  later  she  (*aerifice«  hi^r  principles  and  docs  become  his 
nistn-sa;  and  yet  there  wa«  no  confiift  of  duty  and  oiteetion! 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that,  till   Shelley 
Pspcike  to  her  of  her  mother's  views  aud  stoi-j-,  using  them  aa 
^flrgiunenla  why   »hc   should    not   shrink  from   becoming  hia 
mistn'-'**,    Mary    Godwin     had    ever    heard    aught    of    Mary 
Wollstnnecraft'!f  dangerous  opinions  and  discreditable  career. 
William  Godwin's  daughter  wiw  only  a  few  daya  old  when  her 
lother  died.    Only  three  year;*  and  four  months  Mury'a  senior, 
■"onny  Inilay  was  too  young  at  hor  mother's  death  to  have,  in 
later  time,  any  recollections  to  impart  to  MarA*  about  their  com- 
mon parent.     Who  waa  at  all  likely  to  be  at  ]>aitis  to  acquaint 
Hary  in  her  enrly  cbildhooil  with  her  mtflher's  etury  ?    It  is  not 
iLsual  fur  a  tmm,  after  takiiig  a  Hccond  wife  aud  having  issue  by 
hor,  tu  be  lucjuaeious  about  hia  firal  wife  to  her  children  in  their 
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tender  age.  The  cnW,  anscBtimental,  unemotional  Godwin  wm 
not  likely  to  tiilk  of  Jlnry  Wollstnnrorftft  to  eithiT  of  her 
eliiMren.  Is  it  coiicoivuhle  that  whilKt  they  were  of  tr-ndcr 
ago,  or  iu  later  years,  when  they  lind  beeonie  inquisitive  ^rls, 
he  revealed  to  them  the  partieuliirs  of  their  mother's  story, — 
told  Funuy  that  she  waa  of  shameful  birth ;  told  Mary  that  her 
ttiBter  was  a  lia.sttinl ;  utifolded  tu  llieir  inquiring  mindfi  the 
doctrines  of  Free  CVmtract;  informed  thcin  tliat  tlieir  mother 
held  opiiiinnH  about  miirriago  M'liicli  lie  luid  liimwlf  idHindonetl 
a»  ([atigerouH  and  pci-nit^inuH ;  in^trueliil  Ihein  out  of  ]>uiu8  regurd 
to  her  memory  that  they  should  on  cumiiip  to  wouiaiily  ago 
think  of  the  matrimonial  rite  as  an  idle  form  ?  Is  it  imaginable 
that  the  second  Mra.  Ootlwin,  intent  on  holding  her  euriously 
eonstitnfod  family  within  the  lines  of  conventional  respcct- 
ubility,  enlightened  Fuuny,  and  Cluire,  and  Mari',  on  liiu  very 
mailers  she  wiis  ei>pcciully  desirous  vf  keeping  from  their 
knowledge'  ? 

It  is,  however*  eertaJn  that  Mary  Godwin  heard  much  about 
bor  mother  from  Shelley's  lipsiu  X8I4.  The  subject,  iu  rtwpect 
to  which  Godwin  liad  licen  windy  reticent  to  his  child,  Shelley 
did  not  hesitate  to  u.se  fiir  the  neoomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Shelley,  that  hia  familiar  friend  and 
benefactor  had  long  f*ince  ceiu'ied  to  approve  the  Free  Contract.. 
No  one  knew  better  thim  Shelley,  how  carcfnl  his  familiar  friend 
had  been  to  withhold  from  hLs  only  daughter  those  piirtieulnrs  of 
her  moflicr'n  i'arei^r  that,  on  being  omiimnniealed  to  licr,  might 
dinpo.se  the  imaginHtive,  generouK,  iWirlcsH,  ((ni  Hrir-dcpendent 
child  to  adept  her  mother's  earlier  visva  about  marriaga  At 
the  same  time  Shelley  wiw  that,  to  break  down  the  girl's 
revei-ence  for  marriage  and  tliereby  remove  the  grand  obstacle  ^i 
to  liiti  designs  iiix>n  her,  hiA  In^nt  course  vrnn  to  enlighten  the  ^H 
»i X til' n -years- old  girl  on  those  points  of  her  domcstie  story,  ^^ 
wdiich  her  father  was  especially  desirouH  to  kt^ep  from  her 
knowledge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  mon,  who  had 
illuniinaled,  or  Iriwi  to  illuiriinale,  ao  many  girls  of  tender  ago 
out  of  the  vit'ws  ill  whirh  tht-y  hiid  W'n  educated,  was  not 
■withheld  from  illuminating  Mary  out  of  her  (!uj>erF!tilious 
revfrenee  for  niarriiige  by  any  weak  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
his  familiar  friend,— the  friend  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
styling  his  greatest  I>encfaetnr. 

A«  the  Skinner- Sireet  house,  notwithstonding  the  hospitable 
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frocdoni  accordi^d  to  bim  willuu  its  wallis  wus  uo  place  where 
he  could  urge  his  suit  to  Mary  und  ti-m^h  ber  to  approve  tlu' 
Frco  Canttw;*,  it.  aiiiH'un'd  wi-ll  to  Slii^lh-y,  in  biH  tilrt-ngth,  to 
iiialtD  uppuintuu'iitH  fi>r  private  iiitvrvir\VK  with  Miir^'  at  her 
mother'H  grave  in  Old  St.  Puncras  churchyard,  and  tvt*ll  to  the 
Rbctweii-ycJiis-old  Mary,  in  her  wcukue&s  and  romuiUiu  «illiiuiK«, 
to  inoet  him  there.  Old  St.  I'iincms  churchyard  Mas  a  com- 
punitivdy  secluded  place,  and  Mr.  Ke^^  l'a(d  is  caivful  to 
record  that  '  Man,*  Woll»lonec  raft's  grave  was  shaded  bj'  a  fim* 
Weeping  willuw.'  I  cannot  ftee  that  the  character  and  niiignilude 
of  the  tree  over  Mary  WolUtonecrnft'd  grave  ought  to  affect 
iho  reader's  j  udgment  of  what  took  place  under  it  in  the  wanii 
days  of  June  uud  July,  1814.  But  Mr.  Kegau  Paul  seeiub  to 
think  otherwJM* ;  and  a-s  X  wlnh  to  handle  this  nmttcr  with  u 
liberal  regard  for  all  extenuating  circumstances,  I  beg  my 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mary  Wiillutonec-raf* Ij*  grave  wa* 
«hadetl  bv  a  flue  weeping  willow. 

-  ^\'hil»t  gentle  broczes  made  music  in  the  long  leaves  of  this 
trj'Sting-tree,  Shelley,— with  Qnft'it  Mab  ami  its  notes  in  hi:* 
hand,  anil  the  writings  of  William  Godwin  und  Mary  Woll- 
Htonecruft  in  his  mcmorj*, — explained  to  Mary  Godwin  why 
•chastity  wa-s  a  monkish  and  evangelical  superstition;*  why 
her  mother  had  very  properly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
might  live  conjugidly  with  GillK-rt  Tirilay  in  Paris,  without 
being  married  to  him  ;  why  a  few  years  lutor  her  mother  had 
no  less  virtuourily  dcleraiined  to  live  in  Free  Contract  with 
WiUiam  Godwin  ;  and  why  she,  Marj-  Gwlwin  (the  daughter 
of  so  exemplary  unil  altogttthor  pheuonu'iial  a  woman  »-'«  Mary 
Wollstonecraft),  might  with  honour  and  virluo  liccomc  his  T\-ife 
in  the  highest  sense,  although  inhuman  laws  and  tyrannic 
cattom  prcchidod  him  fnirn  making  her  his  wife  in  aiiothcr 
und  altogether  trivial  sense.  Headers  may  not  forget  that 
ShcHey  wa«  within  n  few  days  of  being  Mary's  senior  by  five 
years ;  that  he  was  so  greatly  Mary's  social  8U]>erior  as  to  tigurc 
in  her  esteem  as  »  wirt  of  young  prince ;  that  he  was  u  yoimg 
man  of  a  singuhirly  pleawLut  appmniiico  and  charming  addi'Vtv; 
that  she  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  living  under  the 
dominion  of  o  stem  stepmother,  who,  besides  insisting  that 
Mar}'  should  darn  her  atockings,  w;uj  so  unreasonable  as  to 
think  a  girl  of  hor  age  and  social  degree  should  know  how  to 
mukc  a  beef-Bleak  pudding. 
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Instead  of  suflTcriiig  from  no  conflict  of  dutr  and  affection 
(as  Lady  Shelley  avers),  it  i^  certain  that  poor  sixteen -years-old 
Marv  Ta«  distractt-d  and  cnielly  tortured  by  the  conflict  of  her 
desire  to  he  good,  with  her  inclination  to  be  very  naughty.  She* 
was  trouhlixl  by  thoughts  of  Perry'.-s  wife,  her  own  friend;  and 
by  tho)ight.s  of  the  .shame  and  .sorrow  that  wotUd  conic  to  her 
old  father,  if  she  did  as  Percy  aakcA  her.  She  waa  stung  bj'  a 
feeling  that,  as  Percy  was  her  father's  young  friend,  and  more- 
over a  young  friend  to  whom  her  father  bad  been  very  good 
and  kind,  he  should  not  ask  of  her  what  he  was  asking.  Tears 
sprung  to  her  eyes  aw  she  thought  of  the  disgrace  nhe  would 
briug  on  her  home  and  jieople  if  she  yielded.  There  were 
inomenlM  when  ahe  could  not  see  why  she  wjuld  be  right  in 
doing  what  wus  wrong  in  her  eyw,  iKvause  her  mother  was  not 
wrong  in  doing  what  seemed  righi  to  her.  She  implon-d  Percy 
not  to  ask  so  much  of  her.  Promising  to  love  hira  for  ever, 
promising  that  no  other  man  should  ever  find  a  place  in  her 
heart,  ackiiowlt>dgtug  that  idie  lovul  him  unuttcrubly,  thv 
entreated  Percy,  as  he  was  good  and  clever,  so  bright  a  poet, 
and  so  sweet  to  her  ki>uI,  to  be  satisfied  with  her  confe^un  and 
vows  of  jierijetual  fidelity.  But  (his  wus  not  enough  for  the 
young  genlleniun  who  'might  have  been  the  Saviour  of  tliti 
World.'  He  wante<l  something  more,  and  was  determined  to 
have  all  he  wanted,  althuugh  Mary  was  the  oulv  daughter  of 
htA  friend  and  benefactor.  AVhy  are  rearlcra  indignant  agaiiut 
thi*  young  man,  who  waa  so  young  and  enthu«a«lic,  and  only 
(as  Mr.  Fronde  says)  acting  on  emotional  theories  of  libertj*? 

Whilst  he  was  haWng  stolen  iuterriews  with  his  familiar 
friend's  six  teen-yen  rs-old  daughter  under  the  willow-trw,  he 
had  a  reniai'kflble  conference  with  his  friend  Peacock,  who,  on 
coming  from  the  country  to  I^ondon  for  the  meeting,  fotmd  the 
author  of  Qut-ru  Miih  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  Iliin 
eye-s  were  bloodshot,  hiM  hair  disheveled,  his  dress  diMinlcred  ; 
and  whilst  talking  M-ith  extravagant  enorgj'  he  caught  up  n 
bottle  of  laudanum,  saying  vehemently  a.s  he  clutched  thereasel 
of  poiaonous  drink,  '  I  never  part  with  this.  I  am  alwB]i'B  re- 
peating to  myself  your  line«  from  .Sophocles  : — 

'  Man's  ba)<|>ic«t  tut  u  Dut  to  Xx : 

Aad  wheu  n-c  ttvatl  lifo'it  tlii>my  Mcep, 
Most  IJmI  are  they,  who  earliest  free 
Dcecvuil  tu  deatliVelertuit  sleep.' 
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lu  tbe  ensuing  converratioD  {riife  Poucock'a  collected  JFor/i*) 
iSbellev  did  not  even  uuggest  that  Harriett's  beliariour  bad 
afforded  him  any  seriom*  aiiwe  of  dinaatisfaclioii.  On  the  e<iu- 
tniry,  whilst  rcflecling  on  her  montui  unfitnos>s  for  tbe  jxwitiou 
to  which  he  had  w  imprudently  exalted  her,  be  admitted  that 
she  was  a  noble  unimal. 

'  Kvcry  one,  who  kiinws  me,'  he  said,  '  munt  know  that  the 
partner  of  my  life  ithould  be  one  who  can  fool  puetr}'  and 
understand  philosophy,  ilurrictt  is  a  noble  animal,  but  iihe  can 
du  neither' 

'  It  alwuyH  appeared  to  me,"  replied  Peacock,  '  tbat  yon  wow 
very  fond  uf  Iliirrielt/ 

*  But  yoii  did  not  know  bow  I  bated  ber  sister/  rejoined 
Shelley;  forbearing  to  nay  aught  in  ditwent  from,  or  osftent  to, 
I'caugck'a  remark  on  bix  former  uhow  of  fondiicsn  for  bin 
wife. 

To  another  of  his  frienils  Shelley  commended  Harriett  for 
being  *  a  noble  animal,'  adding  words  which  seemed  to  imply 
that,  iu  ber  nablene.-is,  she  would  aequic^^'c  in  the  tmnsfereniw 
ol  bis  affections  Irom  herself  to  William  (iodwin's  duujfhler. 

Cut  becau-Mj  he  KjHike  thus  fairly  of  Harriett  to  perisou»,  who 

knew  (she  had  given  hiiu  no  grave  cuuhc  of  offence,  it  does  not 

follow  that  hv  was  not  at   the  oanie  lime  cbargiug  ber  with 

M-rious  misconduct  to  those,  who  were  not  bo  well  (juiililied  to 

I  judge  between  her  and  bim.     To  (how  who  rememlxr  in  wb«t 

different  strains  he  wrote  of  his  father  to  the  Duke  of  Norfulk 

and  William  (jodwin,  it  is  ueedlons  to  say  that  ho  watt  eupublc 

^of  speuking  justly  of  a  person,  with  whom  he  was  displeflsed, 

I  to  indiriduaU  cognizant  of  the  real  can-^eft  of  hi*  displeasure,  and 

no  less  unjustly  lo  |X)rBou8  of  inferior  or  no  information  touching 

I  the  nature  of  tbe  quarrel. 

Wliiljit  Mai-)-  Godwin  was  being  ilhiminnted  into  Free  Oon- 
•  tmcl  in  Old  St.  I'aiicras  churchyard,  and  educated  in  deceit  in 
[■?*kinner  StrL*t,  the  pupil  and  her  teacher  hiul  a  sj-mputbeiic 
«:onfiibnite  in  (jlnire, — the  tnniden   of  bright   eyes,  olive  com- 
plexion, Italian  fealuren,  and  Houthern  fervour.     It  it*  ncA'dlctut 
Ito  remind  readers  that  Claire  was  not  older  than  Mary  by  m 
'niucb  as  Mr.  Kegazi  PaiJ   rei>eatedlv  assert*  in  the  very  book, 
which  uffmlK  evidence  that  they  were  ucurly  of  Ibe  same  agi\ 
KUewhera  it  ban  been  told  how   (tbuiigb  tbey  bickered  and 
quarreled  smartly  once  uud  again  in  8belley'»  life,  and  came 
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after  bis  deiith  to  hate  one  another  cordiull y)  tho«e  daughters  of 
one  home,  who  called  the  same  man  '  poiMi '  nud  the  same  woman 
'  mnmma,' were  living  together  in  1814  in  the  fullest  mutual 
contideucp,  ami  in  affertion  glowing  with  the  impetuosity  of 
girlish  romance.  Cognizant  of  their  meetings  under  the  wee^ 
ing  willow.  Claire  know  why  Shelley  and  her  si-tter-hy-affinity 
met  BO  often  at  the  trysting-treo.  In  Skinner  Street,  when 
Mary,  the  piquant  brown-eyed  blonde,  wore  her  diaguise,  she 
did  not  asfltuno  *  the  mask  of  scorn  '  to  hide  her  love  of  Shelley 
from  her  sisfer-by-affiuily.  Delighting  in  the  sentimental  affair, 
UH  though  it  were  n  mere  game  jjluyed  for  her  amusement  in 
the  iiiidBuminer  holidays,  Claire,  the  impctnous  and  aauey,  vras 
ever  at  hand  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  ciders  from  the 
procwdingB  of  her  two  plnymatc^n.  Knd  Fanny  been  at  home 
the  gome  might  not  have  been  carried  io  its  ealamitoiiH  <Mhoh- 
vtrnt,  for  besides  being  orderly  and  duliful,  and  ever  on  the 
cido  of  authoritVi  the  eldest  of  the  three  sinters  hud  an  influence 
over  Shelley  which  would  certainly  have  been  exercised  for 
good,  had  »bo  detected  his  evil  purpose.  It  was  nufortunate 
for  Iho  two  younger  girls  that  Funny  was  away  from  home. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  Mary,  that  Claire  ivus  at  hand  to  aid 
and  encourage  her  and  Shelley.  Without  Claire's  help  Shelley 
would  most  likely  have  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpoao.  But 
for  her  sister's  sympathy  aiwl  assistance,  it  ia  scareelj'  conceivable 
that  Mary  fremarlcnble  though  she  was  for  self-dependence  and 
resoluteness)  would  haie  left  her  home.  It  wae  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  Claire's  elcvemeiss,  in  covering  the  actions  of  lh« 
loTcra,  that  the  first  week  of  July  was  over  before  their  pro- 
eeedings  caused  Godwin  uneasiness.  What,  on  so  late  a  day, 
caused  the  philosopher  to  think  his  young  friend  too  attentive 
to  Mary,  does  not  appear.  Ponsibly  ueighl«mrH  had  told  him  ol 
the  meetings  under  the  tr^'sHng-troe.  Poasihly  Mrs.  Godwin 
had  dctec^ted  something  suspicious  in  Mary's  eountenouc*, 
at  a  moment  when  she  forgot  to  wear  the  7na.sk  of  acorn. 
Anyhow,  on  the  8th  of  July,  frodwin  spoke  to  his  daught<^r 
respecting  her  demeanour  tn  Shelley,  and  <ni  the  same  day 
wrote  Shelley  a  letter,  which  was  answered  in  a  way  that  abated 
the  philosopher's  apprehensions  without  altogether  putting  an 
end  to  hiH  disquiet.  Spcjiking  of  Shelley's  replv  to  hi?  bene- 
factor's epistle,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  soys,  'Tho  explanation  was 
satisfactory.'     The  expluiiation  must,  therefore,  have  been  di.**- 
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ingcnuouR,  for  no  honest  reply  could  have  been  othenriw  than 
most  unsatisf actor}'.  The  conse<iueiice  of  the  explmiiition  was 
that  the  two  fumiliar  fneudit  coutinut^  to  meet  clMily,  though  the 
veteniu  docicie<l  that  for  a  brief  whiW  Shrllev  should  not  dine  at 
SkiDner  Street.  Probftbly  it  wns  duo  to  Godwin  that  Mrs.  SheUey 
was  at  length  informed  of  hpr  hiisbnnd's  pluce  of  abode.  Any- 
how, TIannett  came  up  to  town  and  saw  both  Godwin  and  Shelley, 
the  former  of  whom  did  his  utmottt  to  reconcile  the  limbnnd  and 
wife,  whilst  tbr  latter  held  to  his  purpose  of  making  Slar}*  hia 
mistress.  Almost  to  the  lust  moment  it  was  uncertain  what  would 
Ih)  the  i«sue  of  the  tioriTO  conflict  between  passion  and  duty  in  her 
breast*  It  is  not  surprising  that  eventually  she  yielilcd  to  his 
entreaties,  and  his  pathetic  a<^eomit  of  the  wronff*  bo  hml  enthtred 
in  boyhood  from  the  bnrbarouH  fatlier,  who  would  Imve  conKij^ned 
hini  for  life  ti)  a  lunatic  iiHyluni,  had  il  not  bi^en  for  Dr.  Lind'a 
timely  iutervi-ntiim.  Hnw  wns  the  inexperienced  aud  romautie 
girl  to  euspwt  that  the  thrilling  tale  wua  a  tissue  of  rouiantio 
fancies  and  delusive  invention .sV  .Small  bliime  to  hep  for  jielding, 
in  comparison  with  the  bliinie  due  to  the  man,  who  bubdued  her 
to  his  will. 

On  the  evening  of  iiTlh  July,  lf*14,  William  Godwin's 
household  retired  fo  rest  under  circumHtajices  M'hich  rendered 
the  man  cd  letters,  bin  wife,  and  his  stepHon  (Charles  Ctainiiont) 
wholly  uiiKUNpiciuus  of  the  purpose  and  pre-urniiigementt)  ol  tho 
two  i^rls.  On  tho  morrow,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Godwin  awoke  lo 
learn  that  Cluire  aud  Mary  bad  left  the  house  at  daybivak. 
An  examination  of  their  sleeping  apartment  di»c«jvi>rfd  that 
the  two  girls  had  not  quitted  their  home  without  making 
preparations  for  an  absence  of  some  duration,  tor  ihey  had 
takeu  enough  uf  their  clothing  to  show  that  a  speedy  return 
was  no  part  vf  their  plan.  Thud  it  was  that  they  left  their 
homes  at  four  o'clock  a.m.,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
Shelley  awaited  them  iu  a  carriage.  Xot  content  with  carrying 
off  his  familiar  friend's  sixteen -yeors-old  daughter,  Shellev 
repaid  5[rs.  Grx-lwln's  hospitality  by  carnnng  off  her  sucteen- 
ycers-old  (or,  perhaps,  scventeen-yeari-nld)  daughter,  in  order 
that  he  and  Mary  should  have  an  agreeable  travelling  eom- 
punioii. 

Nothing  connceiod  with  this  miserablo  business  is  more 
Btrsiige  than  that  it  has  Iw'cn  treated  by  succetwire  writers  as 
though  it  were  a  wholesome  and  delightful  love-story,  redound- 
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ing,  on  the  whole,  to  the  credit  of  both  priDcripais.    Tlie 
hat  been  handled  by  the«c  u-riters  so  effectually  that  man}- 
reader  will  hare  to  liberate  himself  from  their  influence  br 
strenuous  effort  before  wemg  tliut,  in  thuH  carrL-ing  off  h^ 
friend's  aixieen-years-old  daughter,  Shelley  wds  guUri-  of  tl 
crime  which  he  professed  to  hitid  in  the  highest  rcjiugnutice.    I  ^= 
carrying  off  John  We«tbrO(ik'«  ciixleeu-yearM-old  duughtor  nhe^ 
he  was  in  a  position  to  marry  her,  ShcUej"  comunticd  nothiuj^ 
more  than  an  net  of  elopement.    But  in  carr^'ing  off  his  fumiltaT* 
friend's  child  when  he  could  not  mam'  her,  and  had  no  pro-sjKirt  ofl 
ever  being  able  tu  nuirr%'  her,  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  seduetioikV 
If  regard  is  had  to  his  intimacy  with  her  father,  the  decepticm 
he  practised  towards  him,  and  the  means  he  euiptoyed  lu  oTcr- 
eomo  her  sense  of  duty,  it  eonnut  be  questioned  tjiut  Slielley'a 
triumph  over  his  £imiiiar  friend's  daughter  was  a  \ery  bad  cam 
v(  dumttstic  treuson.    That  an  unluoktHl-rurineidi'iiteiiuliUHl  binti 
suHivthiiig  more  than  two  years  later,  lu  marry  her,  and  that  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  incident  he  lost  no  time  in  making  her  his 
wife,  arc  facts  in  no  way  affeeling  the  quulily  uf  hi^^  acti<iii 
towards  hift  fricnd'rt  8ixtccn-year»-old  daughter  in  ISH.     That 
he  married  her  as  soon  as  he  could  is  a  fact  to  be  rcmcmfaercJM 
to  the  poet's  un^lit  in  the  gencrtil  estimate  of  bis  ehaiaetor,  ond^ 
more  u»[X'cLully  of  his  affection  for  the  girl.     But  whut  he  did 
at  the  end  of  ISlii  could  nut  affect  the  legal  and  moral  quality 
of  what  he  did  iu  the  ttuuimer  of  1814.     Tlieru  must  be  no 
mi»understaudiug  on  this  point.     Till  the  English  peuple  shall 
modify  and  reurrauge  the  Euglish  language  iuto  accorduncafl 
with  the  crotcbcttt  and  sfusibililies  of  our  favourers  of  the  I'reo 
Contract,  the  man  who  shall  lure  a  sixteen -years-old  girl  from 
her  home  and  parents,  and  induce  her  to  live  with  him  as  h 
mistress,  must  be  declured  guilty  of  an  offence  which  is  deemed 
odious  even  by  liUertiues. 

Mr.  Froude  is  of  opinion  that  Shelley  should  be  jud, 
leniently  for  taking  to  himw-lf  this  girl  becausv  ho  was  youn 
and  cnthiisiaslic.  Mr.  Fi-oude  is  also  of  opinion  that  Mary 
Godwin  should  be  judged  leniently  because  she  waa  young  and 
enthusiastic.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Froude  in  thinking  that  Mary 
should  not  be  severely  judged.  To  her  my  compassion  goca  ai 
freely  as  Mr.  Froude  n^quireN.  She  «'as  a  naughty  girl.  But 
who  can  forbear  to  make  charitable  allowance  for  so  yoimg^ 
and  inex}x^rienced  a  girl  J*      She  was  (as  Mr.  Froude  utj 
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enthusiastic ;  elie  was  also  young,  veiy  young, — only  flixtcoii 
years  old. 

There-  are  other  reasons  for  being  lenient  ond  pitiful  to  this 
poor  ehild,  reared  though  sho  wua  in  honest  principles  und 
absolute  igiKinincc  of  her  mother's  perverse  views.  A^Tio 
ftoduecd  herV  She  was  nut  IckI  astray  by  an  ordinury  tempter, 
but  by  a  young  mnn  of  sitigulHf  uonipliness,  a  pwet  who  elullicd 
his  prayers  with  ihc  images  of  speech  most  likely  to  render 
them  irresistible.  She  bad  done  nothing  lit  the  ho|)0  of  winning 
his  luve,  Miid  uulhing  by  lip  or  lo«]k  to  lure  hiui  from  loyalty 
to  Harriott,  when  he  c^ainu  ijuttkly  upon  her  uud  mid  '  You  shull 
bo  inino!'  Sho  waa  woood  and  won  by  .Slielley !  Keniember 
bow  {tkouijh  he  was  Shelley)  she  contended  with  him,  fought 
him,  prayed  to  him  for  mercy ;  how  passionately  f>he  declared 
to  him,  in  spoken  w<pixls  and  written  words  that,  though  she 
loved  him  wholly,  and  would  never  give  herself  to  any  other 
man,  she  would  not,  could  not,  dared  not,  give  herself  toi  him 
till  he  could  mairy  her. 

Could  nothing  be  urged  in  ptilliution  of  her  misconduct,  hut 
that  she  was  young  and  enlhusiuslie,  I  should  plojid  less  earnestly 
in  her  behalf.  I  cannot  concur  with  5[r.  Fronde  in  holding 
that  youlh  and  enthusiasm  should  of  theinselve.->  lie  pronounced 
considerable  extenuations  of  wrongful  action,  of  which  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  are  nirre  likely  than  other  pcrsoni*  to  lie  guilty. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  I'roude  must  pardon  a  white-headed  writer 
for  telling  him  fnnikly,  it  is  ill  for  a  man  of  his  still  greater 
age  to  leaeb  (however  lightly  and  etegnutly)  in  ajjopuhir  niugii- 
jsine,  that  to  mi  m  Shelley  and  Mary  acted  in  their  elu|x<ineut, 
issotnetinicHto  be  guilty  of  n()thiiigwi)rs4^l]mn  'ihe«inuf  acting 
on  emotional  tbeorie-*«f  liWrty."  ilorenver,  1  deeline  to  regard 
Shelley's  youth  in  1H14  oit  a  matter  to  bo  urged  strongly  in 
miliguti<ni  of  the  seutenee  to  be  pussed  upon  him.  His  youth 
unquestionably  may  be  pleaded  t';*  mirier icordia in  when  he  is 
under  trial  for  running  away  with  John  AVeslbrook's  ilaughter. 
But  the  offence  he  cummiiled  in  1814  was  no  mere  ehiiM-nienf, 
uud  he  bad  long  since  ceawd  to  be  a  ehild.  MTjeu  he  pusti-d 
iward  along  the  Dover  Huad,  with  )Iar}'  Godwin  by  his  side,  he 
was  within  a  week  tif  his  twenty-third  year.  Age  by  the  calendar 
is  not  tin-  only  thing  to  be  considetx-d  in  estimating  a  man's 
moral  ivi^pousibility.  liegurd  should  also  be  had  to  the  disci- 
plino  of  cireuinstanees.     It  wautf>d  now  only  a  mouth  of  throe 
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Voar«  since  Shellej-  mn  off  with  Jobii  Westbrook'*  lovely 
citilrl.  A  mnn  who  is  u  fnthcr.  uud  has  been  a  husband  for 
nearly  thrw  ycart*,  is  not  to  be  judg;ed  as  a  mere  stripling.  He 
wiw  live  years  older  than  Miiry.  ThoBt'  five  years  s|)ent  iu  the 
world  gave  hini  greatly  Iho  advaiilage  over  Jfar)',  and  be  had 
used  the  mlMiiilage  men-ilessly  a{;iiiiiMt  ber.  On  ihe  tbrtwlioUl 
uf  his  twenty-third  year  u  ynun^  man  hua  lived  quite  long 
I'uotigb  to  know  that  he  nhouhl  not  soduco  bis  intimate  friend'R 
six  teen -yearR-uld  daughter. 

$h<juhl  Mr.  Froudo  write  on  this  question  again,  he  will  do 
well  to  drop  the  plea  of  youth.  Jlorcover,  Mr.  I'roudc,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  feeling,  must  throw  overboard  that  elegant  euphuism 
about  '  the  sin  oE  acting  on  emotioaol  tbcories  of  liberty."  That 
Shelley  was  under  the  influence  of  emotion  throughout  his  suit 
to  Mur)'  is  eerljtin.  It  in  not  unusual  Ibr  people  to  be  under 
the  influence  uf  eiuutiou  when  they  are  in  love.  But  there  was 
nothing  cniotiunul  In  Shelley'"  theorieu  respecting  the  Freedom 
(jf  Lo%-erH  to  be  u£f  with  an  old  and  on  with  a  new  love  at 
pleusui-e.  I  have  wasted  much  pains  in  esUibiting  the  origin 
of  those  theoric.i,  iind  Iraciiig  their  growth  through  his  boj-iiJl 
novels  and  hia  Ictterit  to  Hogg  and  Godwin,  to  their  deveIoj>- 
mcnt  in  the  onti-raatriraonial  note  to  Queen  Mah,  if  it  J* 
necessary  to  remind  my  rcadern  that  Shelley '«  views  about 
wedlock — inews  in  which  he  pcrfii>itcd  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life — were  embraced  in  his  boyhood  long  before  he  form- 
nlated  them  in  the  Qnfeii  Mad  note.  Never  were  theories 
formetl  with  gnviter  deliberation,  brooded  over  more  CiJml)-, 
ncte^l  ujHiii  more  resulutely  by  a  social  innovator.  Holding 
them  tenaciously  long  befoi-c  bo  promulgated  them  in  the 
fitmous  note,  he  did  not  net  upon  thcni  till  Quefii  Mah  had 
been  in  secret  circulatinn  for  considerably  more  than  a  year. 
In  speaking  of  them  as  emotionnl  throrieM,  Mr.  Frnude  «how« 
how  absolutely  ignorant  he  was  uf  the  matters  uhuut  which  ho 
wrote  BO  rashly. 

A  note  in  one  of  William  Godwin's  diaries  indicates  that  he 
regarded  the  fugitives  as  having  left  hi-s  houae  at  five  o'clock 
of  the  early  moraiug.  But  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  the 
flight  began  an  hour  earlier.  Anyhow,  lung  bi-fore  I^ondon 
was  awake  and  stirring.  Shelley  and  the  two  girls  wcro  clear  of 
the  town  and  clattering  towards  the  sea.  Towards  noon  the 
Bun  bore  down  upon  them  with  scorching  vehemence,  and  the 
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rcmaiiidor  of  the  journey  on  whceLs  was  made  in  heal  ito  intense 
and  overpowering,  that  Mar)'  Godwin  neorly  faiutcd  under  it 
Tlie  journey  closed  with  a  serious  dUappointmcnt  to  the  travel- 
lers. On  alighting  at  Dover  at  about  4  p.m.,  they  found  thom- 
selves  too  late  for  the  Ciilais  packet,  and  no  other  public  boat 
would  tttiirt  for  the  Fii-neh  jMirt  till  the  fdllowing  day.  To  all 
tlirt'c  it  was  of  the  hight-Nt  moment  that  Ihcy  Khouhi  cross  the 
Channel  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mary  and  Claire  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  their  mother's  energ)'  to  have  any  doubt,  that 
on  discuveriug  their  flight  she  would  soon  bo  following  them. 
Had  Mar)'  been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  Sbollcy,  in  case 
of  hia  arretft  on  English  gruuiid,  would  have  been  liable,  under 
the  eircunjstunces,  to  iiuprisonnicut  for  two  years  ;  and  under  a 
certain  coutingency,  even  to  five  youi-s'  incareeraliou.  But 
though  STary'e  ag«  exempted  hiui  from  the  heavy  puui»hiuent 
to  which  he  would  have  beeo  liable  had  i<he  been  a  year  younger, 
he  was  aware  that,  if  he  were  overtaken  by  Sirs.  Godwin  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  the  Mayor  of  Dover  would  aid  her  effectu- 
ally in  regaining  poiwe.-wion  of  her  duugblfr  and  step-daughter. 
To  weure  his  priKC  it  wu«  needful  that  he  should  cross  the 
water  without  pnsMng  another  night  on  English  soil. 

As  the  lovely  evening  promised  n  quick  and  agrecahlo 
passage,  Shellcv  hired  some  scnmen  to  carry  him  and  the  two 
girls  ^without  their  boxes)  to  Calais  in  on  ojK^n  boat ;  and  as 
soon  as  Mary  hud  revived  hentelf  with  a  sea-bath,  the  trio  went 
on  buurrl  the  frail  vest^el,  hoping  to  toueh  the  French  tutndii 
within  two  hourn.  But  the  weather  failed  tii  keep  its  promiije'. 
At  fir»l  their  progre**  was  bIow  from  laL-k  of  wind;  hut  as  the 
moon  rose  and  night  came  on,  the  faint  breeze  freshened  into  a 
gale,  attended  with  signs  of  a  coming  stonn.  Besides  being 
violent  the  wind  soon  became  contrary  ;  and  after  working  well 
out  to  sea  the  siiilors  begim  to  deti<piiir  of  reaching  Calais,  and 
talked  of  making  for  Boulugne.  Some  hours  later,  a  squall 
striking  the  sail  nearly  eup.sized  the  bout,  that  ficciiied  likely  to 
[ieri.<>li  ill  the  thunder-storiii,  which  made  the  marinurs  fearful, 
ifortuuately  the  gale  abated,  and  the  wind,  changing  its  course, 
^•carried  the  craft  straight  for  Caliiis,  where  the  fugitives, — weary, 
cold,  and  drenched  to  the  skin, — arrived  ut  sunrise;  their 
plight  being  tho  more  pitiable,  because  they  had  left  their  boxes 
at  the  Dover  custom-houw,  to  follow  by  the  next  day's  packet, 

Begaiuing  their  euergj-  and  cheerfulness,  whilst  wailing  for 
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their  luggage,  the  trio  ('throe '  was  Shelley's  favourite  nmnbe::*" 
for  n  trip)  remaineil  at  (heir  Calais  hotvl  till  Saturday  afttrnotum 
(July  the  30thl,  when  lUey  started  for  I'uris  in  u  cabriolet,^ 
dranru  hy  three  horfcm  abreast,  under  the  control  of  the  queer  ^| 
little  postillion,  who  wore  «  long  pig-tail  and  crM'/MWf/his  whipin  " 
a  Btyle  that  deUgbte<l  the  girls.  IJut  though  they  made  no  long 
May  at  the  French  port,  they  tarried  there  long  enough  to  ha\-e 
cause  for  congratulating  themselve«ouha\'ingcroMedtheC1iai)ncl 
so  promptly.  The  sister*  had  not  overrated  their  woihcr's 
Bpirit  and  *0ertue»8.  Catching  the  boat  which  brought  the  fugi- 
tives iheir  lugpigo,  Mrs.  Godwin  surprised  them  with  a  Wsit  on 
iSuturday  morning  ;  her  arrival  at  the  hotel  being  auntmnced  to 
them  by  the  landlord,  who  hastened  to  their  room  with  intelH* 
gence  that  a  fat  Knglish  Madame  had  eonie  to  the  house,  and 
wa«  l>ent  on  iveing  her  daughters,  with  whom  (according  to 
Madame's  account)  Monsieur  had  run  away.  How  Mrs,  Godwin 
WAH  received  hy  the  trio  may  be  imagined.  Maty  laughed 
wiucily  at  llie  sfep-mofher,  fr<im  whoj«e  authority  she  had 
escaped.  Claire  answered  her  mother' if  itharp  sjx^ech  by  declar* 
ing  she  should  not  return  to  fjondon  till  she  hml  seen  homrtbing 
of  the  world.  If  Shellcr  was  not  wanting  in  outward  civility  to 
the  lady,  of  wliose  bread  and  tsalt  be  bad  partalccn  so  freely,  lie 
was  at  pains  (o  record  in  the  journal  which  he  and  Mnrj*  had 
alriKuly  begun  to  keep,  bnw  di«lainfiilly  his  friend's  wife  had 
l>ceu  dejerilKHl  hy  the  Calais  taverner.  Tn  the  memoranda  of 
Ihe  second  day's  enlrj'  it  i»  told  how  Iho  landloni  announced 
that '  a  fat  ladv  bad  arrived  who  said  that  I  had  run  awav  with 
her  daughter,'  Ihe  personal  pronoun  and  whole  structure  of  the 
phrase  showing  that  the  words  were  q  portion  of  Shelley's  con- 
tribution to  the  entry.  For  this  scrap  from  Shelley's  diary  we 
nrc  indebted  to  Mr.  Kegsm  Paul,  who  wishes  the  roaders  of 
WUiinm  Gotttrin  :  Ilin  Fnend*  and  Contrinjiorariea,  to  eltuekle 
over  the  cvideticc  that  Mrs.  Godwin  was  fat,  that  a  Fn'uch  inu- 
kwjMT  derided  her  for  being  fat,  and  that  Shelley  was  tickle*! 
by  what  the  iniikeei>er  said  of  the  gentlewomon.  Had  one  of 
Byron's  numerous  diaries  contained  tbe.'<e  same  words  in  ridicule 
of  a  lady  whoso  hospitality  he  bad  abused,  what  a  rout  the 
Shellcvnn  enthusiasts  would  hiivc  made  about  the  diunst's  in- 
grained \Tilgarity! 

A  few  words  may  here^  said  of  the  journal  which  Shelley 
and  Marj,-  U^gan  to  keep  at  this  point  of  their  joint-story,  and 
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;t^t  conjointly  for  a  coiisidoralile  period.  It  lias  been  averred 
\y  Sbrlluyun  enUiusiaets  tLat  lliii*  journal  wns  thus  kept  by  the 
jKiet  mid  Miiry  without  a  single  day's  breaTc  up  to  the  date  of 
ivUov's  duith.  This  journal  hoH  been  dofliired  a  source  of 
iormatiou  by  winch  every  day,  evory  hour  nf  the  poet's  life 
n»  the  ver)'  first  day  of  his  n&tociation  with  Marj-  Godwin, 
u  be  accounted  for.  Tlic  journal  ha*  been  hold  out  by  the 
Fitdd  Place  scribes  in  hrrortm  ogninst  all  persons,  preauming 
to  qoMtion  aiiy thing  uttered  by  a  Kmall  'ring'  of  Shelleyan 
•cialivtii,  as  a  ttource  of  evidence  that  may  ot  any  uioment  be 
sed  to  cover  such  ](rc«umptiioii9  persona  with  dincrcflit.  It  is 
therefore  well  that  inahooV  written  by  one  of  thcprestumptuous 
TMinujjos,  prominence'  shrmld  he  given  to  the  reasons  for 
uestioning  whether  this  joint-journal  was  kept  for  w>  long  n 
poriod,  and  in  so  unbroken  a  mamicr  as  certain  writers  have 
declared  ;  and  also  to  tho  far  stronger  reasons  for  thinking  the 
journal  may  have  been  altered  and  'doctored'  by  Mary  Godwin 
after  her  huslMind's  death. 

On  26th  January,  1819,  Shelley  wrote  from  Naples  fwhcro 
ho  WHS  then  staying  teUh  his  wife)  these  words,  'In  my  accounta 
of  pirtnres  and  tbiugn  I  am  more  pleased  to  interest  you  ihun 

the  many; Besides,  I  keep  nit  journal,  and  the  only 

records  of  my  voyage  will  Iw  the  letters  I  send  ynn.' 

Ohwrve  hon'  Shtllry  in  ii  confidential  letter  to  one  of  his 
:lo6est  friends  declares  that  he  is  not  ke<<pitig  n  jouniiil,  imd 
that  the  letters  he  is  sending  his  friend  will  ho  the  only  record 
of  the  part  of  his  career  to  which  the  letters  refer.  If  Shelley's 
ateroenta  about  his  personal  affairs  could  be  relied  upon, 
lO  words  would  be  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not 
then  keeping  a  journal,  that  bis  letters  to  Ptwcock  were 
the  only  authoritative  record  of  liis  dtpjugs  nt  this  particular 
point  of  his  rjtnter,  and  that,  tliorefon^  to  the  best  of  his  knoM-- 
ledgo  and  belief,  bis  wife  wan  not  then  keeping  a  record  of  his 
doings.  If  he  was  at  that  time  keeping  a  journal,  he  wrote  to 
Peacock  what  was  untrue.  Unices  he  had  i-eoson  for  thinking 
;hat  no  record  of  his  life  was  being  kept  at  that  time  either  by 
is  wife  or  any  other  person,  he  was  less  than  truthfid.  If  Mr. 
Qamett  was  right  in  saying  Shelley  began  a  diary  in  1814, 
Lirhicb  accounts  fur  even,'  day  of  his  life,  Shelley  wa^  wrong  in 
yiug  he  wan  kwping  no  record  of  his  life  in  January,  1819. 
r.  Rossetti  suggests  that  the  luconaistcncy  between  Shelley's 
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words  aud   Mr.   Oarnctt's   words  may   be  only   apparent 

Shelley  jnoy  '  sometimes  have  iutermitlod  bis  juiirualiziiig,  sxni 
then  his  wii«  kept  it  up.'  But  this  rcojwuuble  ffuggvstiou  doe* 
nut  dispose  of  the  difiiculty.  If  tho  suggestion  i«  correct,  Mn, 
Shelley  must  have  filled  m  and  l(ept  up  tUe  joimial  with  Wr 
huBbund'K  hnuwUilgi?,  or  witbout  it.  If  tihe  kept  the  diury  with 
his  knowledge  and  sanction,  tho  journal  rcniaiocd  a  thing  for 
which  he  wos  so  far  responsible,  that  it  should  have  precluded 
hiiu  from  saying  he  kept  no  journal.  If  be  knew  Jlrs.  Shelley 
wae  keeping  a  daily  record  of  bis  doings,  he  was  untruthful  infl 
saying  the  letters  would  be  the  only  rewrd  of  tlios*;  doiiigs. 
On  the  other  bund,  if  Mrs.  Shelley  kept  the  journal  williunl  bi« 
knowledge,  the  diury  during  the  times  of  its  being  so  kept  was 
not  bis  juunial,  but  simply  Mrs,  Shelley's  journal,  and  Mr. 
Garnett  errtd  in  writing  of  it  as  a.  record  for  which  Shelley 
was  responsible  from  first  to  last 

Let  me  now  pass  to  the  reasons  why  the  htatement*  of  thin 
journal  should  l>e  received  with  caution.  The  journal  vrnn  in 
Mrs.  Shelley's  keeping  after  her  huKbond'fl  death,  ittirao  partionsM 
of  it  having  been  published  during  his  life,  whilst  other  por- 
tioug  are  even  vet  withhold  from  critical  scrutiny.  It  will  Iw 
admitted  that  //rimd/arie  the  poet's  widow  was  far  less  likely  to 
alter  the  printed  and  published  portions  of  the  record  than  ta 
alter  the  M8,  and  undindged  entries;  fiince  in  tampering  with 
the  published  [xirtioiin  she  would  be  more  or  less  liable  to  es- 
poaure,  whereas  in  altering  the  unpublished  portion  sho  would 
feel  secure  from  detection.  It  will  alnn  be  admitted  that  to 
show  Mrs.  Sbdley  did,  after  hrr  husband's  death,  lami»cr  with, 
&ud  alter  the  published  portions,  for  the  express  purjjosc  of 
reniuviug  an  important  matter  of  evidence  from  them,  is  to 
prove  her  ijuite  wipahle  of  tampering  with,  and  altering  the  un- 
published ]Kirtions,  should  she  be  lenipte<l  stnmgly  to  do  so.  I 
charge  Mrs.  Shelley  with  having  thus  tamperetl  wilh  the 
published  portions   of   tho  record. 

In  1814  Marj'  and  Claire  were  sisters,  ever  thinking  and 
speaking  of  one  another  as  sisters.     In  IRH  years  had  still  to 
ptuis  (albeit  they  often  had  smart  tiffin  and  differences)  before  M 
they  ceased  to  think  uud  speak  of  one  another  with  sisterly  love  ■ 
and  in  sisterly  fashion,     Ifence,  at  Paris  in  August,  1814,  it  was 
natural  for  Jlary  Godwin  to  write  in  her  journal: — 

'  \Ve  ifHolvcd  to  wallt  through  France ;  but  as  I  was  loo  weak 
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y    tntUimMt  (tiHtaiivs,  mid  my  titter  cuulJ  Dot  be  8U{tpoi)M]  to  walk 
fW  M  8  *'*  *  escli  (Iny,  we  tletLTiuiDi-iI  to  pv.rcha6«!  au  au  to  carry  uur 
t**^CKinaiiteati  and  one  of  us  by  ttiros.' 

**   call  att-entiou  to  '  my  taster '  T  have  printed  the  two  words 

^    italics.     Tn  T)o<'omber,  lftl7,  when  Claire  had  hefoi  for  8onif< 

****»  ItjTon*!!  mi'«tre»w,  and  after  being  discarded  by  him  hud 

^^"XfD  birth  to  AUegra,  Sbelley  anJ  Mary  published  the  journal 

!**a  which  thot*e  word)*  occur),  together  with  certain  well-known 

_^^**ler8  and  the  poem  on  Mottt  Blanc,  under  the  title  of  Ilintoiy 

'  a  Sir    fffek*    Tour  through  a  part  of  Fraticf,  SKttzerlanrl^ 

'erraattif.    and    IloUami :     With    letters   dejwriptive   of  a  sail 

•"^und  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  Chamouni :  * 

*-lc  book  being  provided  with  a  preface  written  by  Shelley  him- 

^K-lf,  which  contains  these  words : — 

'  Those  who«  youth  has  Leon  past  m  their'a  (with  what  aucmbs  it 
importc  Dot )  in  puisuitig,  like  tliL>  swallow,  the  incoDGlaiit  Eunimer  of 
<lelii;bt  and  hcnuiy  whic^h  inveeta  the  visible  world,  will  [trriiapn  find 
•onie  vut^rtaionK^nt  in  fullowing  the  author,  with  her  husband  and  listrr, 
on  foot,  through  part  of  Fraiie«  aod  Switaserland.  and  in  aniliug  with  her 
dowD  the  catttJed  Rhine,  through  ecvnea  Efanlirul  in  thmrija'U'M.  but 
which,  atnce  she  viailed  them,  a  grvat  poet  has  clothed  witb  the  fresh- 
new  of  a  divioer  ualore.' 


Thua  in  th«  journal,  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  theSheUeyan 
upeciftliiitA  OS  the  joint-pntdm-tion  of  Shelley  and  Mary,  and  in 
the  Preface  of  which  Shelley  woa  the  sole  author,  Claire  is 
•tyled  Mary's  vuter.  Thl»  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regurd 
in  which  Claire  was  held  by  Shelley  and  Marj-  from  1814  t«  the 
end  of  1817.  Jointly  they  style  hor  '  sister.'  Shelley  hy  him- 
flelf  atylea  Claire  his  wife's  sister.  What  dot«  Mrs.  Slielley  do 
in  1840,  when  she  has  ceased  to  love  Claire,  and  lived  lo  think 
of  her  a«  a  vexatiou.-*  and  discreditable  connexion  ?  In  tho  last 
named  year,  on  producing  a  new  edition  of  the  Six  Weeks' 
Tour,  she  does  her  utmost  to  obliterate  the  e'i'idence  of  her  rela- 
tionsbip  to  her  old  playmate  and  travelling  companion,  by  Bub- 
Btituting  the  word  '  friend,'  for  tho  word  '  siRtcr,'  in  each  of  the 
above-given  piissages.  She  thua  tampers  with  the  text  of  the 
jounml  of  which  her  husband  was  joint-author,  iind  tho  text 
of  the  Preface,  written  altogether  hy  her  husband,  in  order  to 
withdraw  evidence  wliieh  he  put  before  the  world.  Am  T  wrong 
ID  Baying  that  thr  widow,  who  dealt  thus  with  her  huttbaud'H 
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printed  words,  was  capable  of  altering  the  unpublished  cntrie 
diario«  kt>pt  by  bersclf  and  her  husband  ? 

PoBtinff  to  Paris,  where  they  ntaycd  for  a  week,  the  t^rr*^ 
entered  the  French  capital  with  so  little  money  that  Shellei-  v^U* 
oompfillcd  to  i^ell  his  wutrli  and  chain  fur  right  NaiKtU'uiiK  nxiiM 
five  fninca,  a  part  of  which  Kum  ho  is  m\A  to  have  romtltod  to 
Harriett.     On  the  arrival  of  a  remittance  from  Kngland  of  60/., 
which  id  noticed  in  the  diarj'  as  Betting  them  '  free '  from  u  kinJ 
of  imprisonment  which  they  found  very  irkmmc,  the  travcllon 
mode  a  curious  plan  for  enjoying  their  finaucial   litH-rly  and 
acted  upon  it  promptly ;  in  spile  of  the  dissuasivu  eloquence  at 
their  landlady^  who  amiureil  Mary  and  Claire,  that  in  traversing 
a  country  populouH  with  recently  clishanded  Boldiers,  they  woulc 
expoeo  tliciUAcIvus  to  iuKult  and  to  outrage  far  worse  than  mc 
insolence.     Plainly  from  considerations  of  economy,  though  in 
Bome  degree,  perhaps,  from  appetite  for  novel  adventure,  they 
(leterminnd  to  walk  through  France. 

With  clothing  that  could  be  packe<lin  a  nnglu  portmanteau 
and  a  dear  little  donkey  that,  beindcs  carn'iug  the  portmanteau^  m 
would  carrj'  them  by  turns,  Mary  and  Claire  were  certain  thejpw 
eoijd  journey  to  Switnerlaiid  with  keen  enjoyment  and  no  exces- 
»iivc   fatigue;    whilst  Shelley   {on   exeelleut  walker)  could,  d£^ 
(xiurse,  triidg*"  the  whole  way  on  foot,  bearing  a  amall  baakot  c^| 
provisions  for  their  frugjil  meidw..     The  scheme  looked  well  on     ' 
paper  ;  and  had  circumstance*  been  as  compliant  aft  the  adven-^ 
Hirers  were  imaginative  the  ]>lan  would  huveworktd  admirablyjH 
The  porlmanleau   would    have  bt^n  none  too  heavy  and  the     ' 
donkey  none  too  weak ;  every  village  in  which  they  desired  t^^H 
re9t  would  have  afforded  them  clean  beds  and  xufTicient  eookoryjH 
the  weather  wonld  never  have  been  too  hot,  the  road)*  never  too 
utony.     Hut  the  circumslances  were  too  rigorous  and  unjnelding. 
It  was  to  their  misfortune  that,  imttead  of  buying  a  competent 
ass  in  the  Parisian  aas-raiirket,   Claire  and  Shelley  selected  a 
diminntive  animal,  thot  in  loss  than  twentj'-four  hours  proved^ 
insuflicient  For  the  place.     Still  tt  was  oU  merriment  at  the  ont^fl 
s«'l  i<)  llie  girls,  who  pnitlled  merrily  on  the  way  from  Pbtib 
(which  they  left  at  four  p-m.)  to  Charenlon,  which  they  enterei^^ 
Momc  six  hours  lutor.     Droe^od  in  black  silk,  the  sisters  (oi^| 
leaving  coach  and  taking  the  donkey  at  the  burner)  rongnitu- 
luted  themselves  on  their  choice  of  a  costume,  the  lightness 
their  portmanteau,  the  mild  intelligence  of  their  dear  lit! 
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'™uV*T.    At  the  first  view  of  C'harenton  in  the  val\ey  wat^rwl 

">'  tlicSciiK'.  Claire  (in  sly  raillcn-at  Shelley)  ejaculated,  'Oh! 

^^I'lB  is  beflutiful  enough  :   let  us  live  here.'     In  the  morning, 

*Vn,  on  retwgnizing  the  donkey's  iiicompoteiiee  they  replaced 

^t  with  a  mule  (hought  for  ton  NujioleoiiK),  (he  girls  may  hiive 

Wn  troubIe«J  with  doubts  whether  'black  '  vas  the  best  'colour 

for  standing  white  dust.'     Soon  the  temper  of  the  toarista  whx 

Irttcd  by  trials  more  grio%'ou9  than  fatij^ue  and  the  dust  of  hot 

iighway*.     The  fare  of  the  cabaretn  was  coarse,  the  comyMiiij*  in 

them  not  chiefly  remarkable  for  refinement,  the  bedding  neither 

ramfortable  nor  clean.     The  [jeamnts  might  have  been  something 

leas  moro&c  to  gentle  strungen,  tn  no  degree  reisponsiblo  for  the 

excesses  of  the  brutal  CosHieks.     On  Hearing   Trois  I^Iaisons. 

Shelley  spnuned  Iuh  ankle  so  budly  that  the  girls  were  wunjielled 

(o  walk  an  entire  day'!:<  journey  antl  let  him  ride  on  their  mule 

Al  Troj*08  he  could  scarcely  put  his  lame  foot  to  the  ground ; 

Man,*  was  '  (leud-beat '  with  fatigue  ;   Claire  could  no  longor  cry 

out  gleefully,  '  I  am  glad  we  did  not  alay  ut  CLarcuton,  hut  let 

as  live  here.'     The  bright  girl'H  ehe<;ri«f)t  cry  just  then  may 

well  have  been  '  BetU. — and  let's  sleep  here  for  ever." 

On  tJie  morrow,  l<Jth  August,  1814  (and  maybe  in  the 
alwonee  of  Mary  and  Claire,  eajNiblu  of  »troIliug  tlirxugh  the 
town),  Shelley,  whose  lameness  kept  him  a  prifwiR-r  to  tht*  hotel, 
took  pen  in  baud  and  wrote  his  wife  u  rfinark.ible  fpislle. 
Opttning  with  au  awmrance  that  it  i«  written,  in  order  that  she 
may  realise  how  he  holds  her  in  remembrance,  this  epistle  from 
Shelley  to  the  wife  he  ha^  left  in  I'lnghuid  begiurt  with  '  My 
dnurvst  Harriett,'  and  cIowh  with  a  declaration  of  enduring 
affection  for  her: — a  declaration  preceded  by  a  message  of  love 
t*i  their  sweet  little  lauthe.  '  I  write,'  he  says,  *  to  urge  you  to 
come  to  Switzerland,  where  you  will,  at  leiist,  find  one  firm  and 
constant  friend,  to  whom  your  intor^sts  will  V  always  dear, — 
by  whom  your  feelings  will  never  be  wilfully  iujiirrd.'  It  is 
Bcarcely  conceivable  that  in  his  heart  Shelley  believed  Harriett 
gniltj-  of  any  heinous  offence  aguinst  his  honour,  when  he  thus 
begged  her  to  join  him  in  Switzerland.  After  chatting  to  her 
about  the  scenes  and  circumstances  and  incidents  of  her  journey 
from  Paris  to  the  town  where  he  is  staying,  Shelley  enjoins 
Harriett  *  not  to  part  with  any  of  her  money '  (wonls  implying 
lat  he  knows  her  to  be  in  posseteuon  of  a  nonstderable  sumj, 
id  bids  ber  bring  with  her  to  Switzerland  the  two  dcoda  which 
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Tuliuunlia  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  for  her.     The  set 
incnt  may  have  been  a  deeH  for  her  pecuniar}'  benefit- 
othtT  t*'o  deeds  may  have  been  duplicates  of  an  ingtrumei: 
defining  the  terms  of  their  separation,  to  which  (I  think) 
mav  be  regurded  08  having  assented  (in  a  legal  sonse;  before 
ShellfV  left  Enj^land.     Thus  Shelley  w-rote  from  Troyes  to 
wife,  vrbum  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  weluomii 
to  some  sweet  retreat  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 

By  the  writer  of  the  woU-knon-n  Edinburgh  '  Shelley  ai 
Mary '  article,  it  la  remarked  of  thin  letter, — 

■  It  i«  difficiiU  to  ooiiwivt*  nnytl)iti|;  more  wild  ami  im]inictJC4il>Ie-^ 
the  mors  so  m  Blielluy  hituHeir,  truvdliiig  with  aiiotlwr  woman  wliowgs 
not  hii  wife,  invites  \\m  wife  In  terms  of  crKlenrment  to  join  him  in 
Bwitzerlniid,  which  )w  hiul  not  ri^mlwd,  mid  where  Le  wk»  not  gtung  to 
May.     It  is  Lbo  Mcliome  of  &  rccklesB  child.' 

Because  this  curious,  «crambling  tour,  covered  only  {orty- 
aeven  duvfl,  is  it  sci  rertain  Mint  Shelley  left  England  without 
any  intention  of  n-nmining  uhruiMl  for  a  longer  |«!riod  ?  Becuus 
he  spent  only  ton  days  in  Switzerland,  does  it  follow  that  on  tl 
1-ltli  of  August  he  was  going  there /wr  no  longer  time?  I  veuJ 
tare  to  differ  from  the  Edinburgh  writer.  Taken  by  itself  tl 
letter  is  evidence,  that  on  the  l!ith  of  August.  Khelley  hoped 
make  a  twjoum  of  several  months  in  Switzcrhmd.  Had  he  at 
that  time  inti>uded  to  Bt.-anijH>r  into  and  out  of  the  little  UcpublicyJ 
after  spending  ten  days  within  its  bounds,  he  would  warcel] 
(harum-searum  ci'oaturc  though  be  was)  have  entreated  Harriett'* 
to  come  out  to  him.  Uut  there  is  other  evidence  that  he  ho|)cd^ 
to  be  away  from  lingland  for  a  longer  time.  The  Uittory  o/t 
SU  Weeks'  Tour  abounds  with  iudicutious  that  at  the  outset" 
the  tour  was  meant  to  cover  several  months  instead  of  n  few^j 
wt>eks.  Leaving  F)itglaiid  with  only  a  little  money  in  his  pooket^H 
even  Shelley  would  not  have  a|)ent  it  so  lavishly  in  pO)<tiugfrom^H 
Calais,  hud  he  not  hoped  to  find  an  abundant  remitlunce  for  him 
at  Pari*.  Instead  of  uwaiting  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  the 
Tiiitrance  did  not  come  till  he  had  wiiited  for  it  several  days, 
a  kiuil  of  imprisonment,'  When  it  eame  the  trio  were  disai 
pointed  by  its  smiillness.  Indicated  by  the  epithet  applied 
the  sum  in  the  diary,  this  disappointment  is  revealed  yet  mm 
fully  by  the  fact  that  the  sninllnes^  of  the  sum  caused  the 
imracdiutcly  to  alter  their  plans,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  momer 
devise  a  scheme  for  a  cheap  walking-tour.     Had  they  exjiec-t 
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no  inore  tlian  GO/,  thry  would  liuve  luul  tlipir  plans  for  tlie  ch^'up 

fxiK^iliun  on  foot,  whibt  uQ<Iuring  tho  'bind  of  iiiipriHOiimcnt.* 

Rptwci'ii  Troycs  and  Cri  they  were  eoini»llwl  to  Mjnud  iniincy 

uiucb  faster  than  they  iulomlod  to  spend  it ;  a  wrios  of  Binall 

and  unforeseen  misadventures  diminishing'  the  reeourees,  which 

would  otherwise  have  entiWed  thera  to  stay  longer  iu  the  countrj-, 

'where  ihey  IioikiI  to  make  a  twniwniry  home.     It  is  clear  from 

the  diary,  that  on  the  road  from  Troyen  to  Switzerland,  they 

loukrd  forwurd  lo  XeuTchalel  lui  a  pluc-o,  where  tliey  wtiiild  |hi!>- 

fiibly  lind  another  reiiiillancH>.      Even  on  the  20th  uf  Augtuit, 

lifter  getting;  thu  38/.  in  silver  from  tho  Xcufchutol  bunker 

who  afforded  them  relief,  bo  for  wore  they  from  thinking  of  a 

i^>e«dy    return  to   Jingbnd,    t-hal    they    'resolved    to   journey 

[Ivwurds  the  lake  of  Uri,  and  seek  iu  that  romantic  and  inter- 

[cMting  country  M>me  cottage  where  ihey  might  dwell  in  peace 

vnd  ooliliuie.'      In  their  avvouut  of    the  cireuiuatimceK  which 

com|M.>Ued  them  to  reliuquinh  tbia  delightful  Miheme,  the  diarists 

«»y,   '  Such  were  our  dreams,  which  we  should  probably  have 

[x«aUsed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deliciency  of  that  IndispenHable 

[article — money,  which  obliged  us  to  return  to  England.*     Even 

on  the  36th  of  August,  when  they  determine  to  run  home  as 

quickly  and  cheaply  us  possible  on  their  remaining  28/.,  they 

tare  clinging  to  a  hope  of  money  from  some  uncertain  eonrcc. 

'The  28/.  whieh  we  possessed,'  ihcy  siiy,    'was  all  the  money 

that  we  could  count  upon  m'fJt  nnij  ccriainf/j  until  the  following 

IVc^-mber.'     ITonce  there  is  loss  reason  for  astonishment,  than 

the   Ediubui-gh  Uevi'mver  imuginMl,    in    tho    pwt's  sufficiently 

I  staggering  pro])o«ul  to  the  'noble  uninial/  who  lould  neither 

I '  foel  poetry  '  nor  *  understand  philosophy.' 

Shelley  having  turned  lame,  Mary  having  failed  from 
weakness,  and  Claire  having  had  enough  of  trudging  along  hot 
nnuls,  the  remainder  of  the  'Six  Weeks'  Tour'  was  ma^le  on 
whei'ls  or  by  water.  Sidling  their  mule  ami  saddle  (at  a  saerifica 
if  neverul  Napoleons)  ut  Troves,  where  they  bought  a  fuur^ 
wheeled  vehicle  for  five  Xapoleons,  and  making  a  bud  bargain 
with  the  impudent  peasant,  who  agreed  to  convoy  them  and 
their  carriage  with  his  own  mule  to  Ncufehutel,  they  pushed 
oawards  to  Swilzerliind,  where  they  arrived,  after  u  series  of 
nuupemting  misadventures,  to  discover  that  enthusiasts  for 
liberty  may  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  though  living  within 
riL-w  uf  Williura  Tell's  Chupel,  and  t^j  diwover  at  the  end  of 
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teu  days  that,  to  escape  absolute  want,  tbcy  had  bettor 
hock  to  England.  Taking  thi"  liiUgencr  par  wu  at  Lucerne, 
mtule  their  way  in  uncongeoial  compaii}'  ajuug  the  Reuiss  tu  - 
IjoSnuhcT^,  ptuhed  onwardi*  in  a  leaky  caniMi  to  Muniph.  nud 
piused  through  divcnt  discomfort«  en  i-oute  frum  Muiupb  tu 
Basle.  Leaving  the  nhiiio  ul  Bonn,  they  posted  to  Oolugiie, 
travelled  by  diligenct!  to  Cleve»,  and  pasted  to  Ilotterdaiu. 
Detained  hy  contrary  mods  for  nearly  two  duys  at  Manluy^ 
tbcy  had  ample  time  for  upending  their  la«t  guinea  at  that 
dcurcely  genial  place,  whiUt 

*  reflcctiDg  tviih  wonder  that    they  had  LrareUed  eight    bnodnd 
miles  Tor  less  thwi  thirty  [K>uiiili«,  pu(«inff  throuKli  lov«ly  aceoM,  and  en- 
joying the  bcauuoUB  Ithin«,  and  aU  tUu  lirilUaDt  8hon*e  of  earth  aii(^_ 
sky,  perhaps  more,  travelling  a«  they  did.  in  nn  open  boat,  than  If  thfj^l 
had  been  aliiit  ii[>  in  »  carrin^e,  and  pntMcl  on  the  run>1  umW  th«  hilts?^ 

On  the  tbird  day  after  clearing  away  from  Slaraluys.  tbey^ 
landed  at  Gravesend  on  the  moitiiiig  of  the  13th  of  Septembes^f 
eold  and  tni^terahly  exhausted  by  an  unutmally  rough  pus«agc. 

Clipup  touring  now-u-daya  israoro  rough  than  nice.  Seventy 
years  since  it  wua  unutterublv  nasty.  To  realize  what  Sheller 
and  the  girls  endured  tu  their  cheap  and  uuitty  tuur,  is  to  see 
our  grandfutbem  aud  grundmothers  did  well  to  stay  nt  home, 
when  tbey  could  not  afford  to  travel  liuLunouely.  Jourueyiuf^| 
in  the  easiest  carriages,  sailing  in  the  least  crowdt-d  bonta,  reeting 
at  the  bent  hotels,  wealthy  tourisfj^  had  to  endure  no  Utile  rough 
uttage  and  dii^comfort.  Hut  it  inukefl  the  flenb  creep  to  think 
how  the  poet,  and  Mary,  and  Claire,  farc-d  during  the  moot  dia- 
ogreeahle  paMiugea  of  their  first  Swi»s  trip.  Kating  coarxe  food 
tbey  were  often  compelled  to  eat  it  in  the  company  of  quarrel- 
some  peuMint^,  beavv  with  drink  and  atinking  of  garlic,  Kvea 
when  tbcy  wore  not  vemunou«,  the  bods  offered  to  their  wear^ 
limbs  were  comfortlcns  and  unalluring.  More  than  once  (1 
remained  all  night  in  tbe  open,  air  rather  than  repose  on  tb< 
squalid  coucheA  of  tbrir  inn's  worst  mora.  At  Iriurt  on  oi 
ooooaion  the  honte«i  of  a  rural  tavom  toM  them  that  if 
would  go  to  bod,  tbey  must  be  content  to  do  so  in  the  !iam< 
ehamber  as  their  eouehmun.  At  Brunon,  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne;^ 
whore  Ihey  made  a  brief  and  feeble  effort  to  settle,  the  best 
quarlera  they  eould  get  consisted  of  two  unfunii.sbod  rooms  in 
an  old.  ugly,  and  dilnpidatcd  chateau.  Tbe  i^eason  waHColdond 
rainy ;  and  when  the}*  Kt  a  fire  in  their  living  room,  the  big 
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stove  emitted  ho  unwholesome  and  stifling;  a  warmth,  tbey  were 
forced  lo  throw  open  the  wiudowa  to  the  bleak  and  penetrating 
wind. 

In  eompimitution  for  Beriotu  and  sometimes  dittguating  diti- 
oomlort^,  the_v  estperieuccd  those  excitement*  that  are  enjoyed 
in  the  highest  degree  only  by  young,  bopeful.  and  imuginative 
tourists,  moving  through  new  eceuen  of  surpamiug  lovelinoM. 
From  the  Alpx  aud  the  German  vineyards,  the  Swim  lake«  and 
the  glorious  Rhine,  Shelley  returned  to  England  with  memories, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  finest  poetry  of  Alastar, 
Kver  and  again,  too,  in  the  pages  of  the  Si'j-  Wfckn'  Tour,  the 
touHMtM  are  seen  in  the  enjoj*ment  of  pleasures  that,  instead  of 
being  derived  from  the  surrounding  scenery,  were  only  height- 
ened by  the  influence  of  its  beauties.  On  their  passage,  in  a 
boat  laden  wn'lh  merchandise,  from  Basic  to  Maycnce,  whil.it  the 
sun  shone  pleasantly,  .Shelley  read  Mary  ^\'olI3tonce^aft'8  Letta-n 
from  Noitray  to  the  girls,  who  listened  with  delight  to  a  book 
that  was  new  literature  to  them. 

Ijanding  at  Gravcaeiid  without  three  hallijence  in  their 
pockets,  and  leaving  Gravcscnd  in  debt  ta  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  that  had  brought  them  from  HoHanci,  the  trio  macK*  their 
way  back  to  London.  It  was  a  doleful  return  for  the  two  girls, 
neither  of  whom  bad  courage  or  inclination  to  go  to  the  home, 
from  whieh  they  bad  fled  so  shamefully  lefis  than  seven  week.s 
since.  As  though  it  were  u  matter  about  which  his  readers 
might  be  doubtful,  Mr.  Ecgun  Paul  is  ut  pains  to  record,  that, 
'Godwin's  irritation  and  displeuKurv  ut  i\w  step  his  daughter 
bad  tukeji  WL-re  extreme.'  'Irritation'  and  'displeasuro'  ore 
no  terms  to  describe  the  voteran's  indignation  at  the  young  man 
who,  after  eating  bis  bread  and  salt,  and  affecting  for  suooeMvo 
years  to  sit  meekly  at  his  feet,  in  the  cbaructer  of  an  idolizing 
and  gmt<.>fu1  disc-iple,  hod  seduced  his  only  daughter.  Let  Ihero 
b«  an  end  of  the  dishonettt  endeavours  to  gloss  the  bhu-kest 
business  of  Shelley's  life  into  a  venial  indiscretion,  to  colour  and 
tone  it  into  a  pretty  piece  of  domestic  romance-  Trutli  and 
morulity  require  that  this  si>ade  should  be  called  by  no  other 
name. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  porsona  who  have  displayed  tbu 
modt  zeal  and  iugi^nuity  in  glossing  and  colouring  Shelley's 
raduetion  of  Mary  Godwin  into  a  romantic  and  innocent  lovi>- 
][uaBage,  are  the  very  persons  who  have  been  most  ostentatious 
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of  their  righteoua  indignation  and  disgust  at  Hyron's  profli^u-y. 
In  my  Mmi  Lord  Bijrort  I  gave  due  prnminpnco  (Home  of  my 
critics  thought  mc  gtiilty  of  gi\'ing  exce««ive  prominence)  trt 
his  BHCCPftsive  arts  of  libertinism.  Utit  I  know  of  nothing  iu 
the  whole  record  of  BjTon's  profligtmiefi,  that  in  compnrable  for 
deocit  and  Ircaehory  with  ShoUcyV  course  of  lu-tion  to  hix 
fRmiliar  friend's  daughter.  Had  Byron  aetwJ  towards  the 
daughter  of  any  one  of  his  intimate  friends  preeiscly  as 
Shelley  acted  tti  Mary  Godwin,  what  a  noise  the  Shelleyan 
enthusiasts  woulrl  have  made  about  his  treatiheruuK  profligacy! 

In  dealing  with  Shelley's  conduct  to  his  familiar  friend's 
sJxtceri-yearM-iiId  daughter,  the  Shelleyan  Socialists  will  not 
touch  the  quGrttiotia  at  issue,  by  urging  that  he  w»h  unhappy 
with  hi«  wife;  by  showing  that  ho  had  good  [rrrn  the.  grarftt) 
reasona  fnr  diRsattsfaefion  with  her;  or  by  arguing  that  gowl  and 
wine  men  have  diKtinguishod  thomselves  by  benevolence  to  thoir 
fpwsioa,  and  laboured  with  eminent  advantage  to  their  fellow- 
(■reatures,  whilst  associating  conjugally  with  women  who  were 
not  their  wives.  Everj-  one  knows  that  men  of  exemplary 
beneficence,  whoee  eervices  to  their  Bpeciea  are  commemorated 
in  thw  brightest  page-s  of  it«  liistory,  have  lived  amiably  and 
usefully  in  the  closest  domestic  union  with  women  to  whom 
they  were  not  lawfully  wedded.  The  question  is  not  whether 
or  no,  after  dispovering  real  cause  for  quairel  with  his  wife, 
and  finding  himsctf  unable  to  live  happily  with  her,  ho  would, 
after  a  considernble  lapse  of  time,  have  been  juRtified  in  going 
\K>  ft  woman  (already  in  the  maturity  of  intellect  and  of  years) 
and  saying  to  her,  '  I  made,  in  my  bovhood,  a  miserable  mar- 
riage, from  which  T  cannot  get  legal  relcflse.  Yon  Itnow  every 
particular  of  my  utorj" ;  nothing  of  it  has  been  withheld  from 
vou.  Your  ago  and  your  experience  quulify  you  to  eHtimate 
the  nature,  and  magnitude,  and  consequences  of  the  Bacrificc  I 
ask  of  you.  As  far  ns  any  woman  can  be  in  such  a  position, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  justify  you  in  miniatering  t«  my  happi- 
no8B,  in  contmvention  of  human  lawB  and  Nui-iul  tH'utiment.  My 
prayer  is  that  you  may  love  mo  as  I  love  you,  and  will  grant 
mo  all  that  my  love  requires  of  you.  But  in  consideration  of 
the  enormity  of  the  sacrifice  you  will  make  of  your  interests  in 
yielding  to  my  prayer,  I  cannot  allow  yuu  to  consent  im- 
puleively,  but  beg  yon  to  ponder  my  propowil  with  all  pomible 
calmness  before  you  answer.'  The  question  is  not  raiited  whetber 
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or  no  Shelley,  some  ten  or  twenty  years  after  lii«  complete 
H>puration  from  Harriett,  might  have  Rpoken  in  thin  way  to  it 
wuman  some  thirty  yeara  of  age. 

Nor  will  lie  SbeJIeyan  apologists  touch  the  main  qut«tiiiii  by 
n'pwitiiig  one  of  Ibeir  favourit<?  pleas  in  Shclloy's  behalf,  viz., 
tliul.  if  bo  wnK  wrong  in  stealthily  camming  off  hie  fneml's  chilil, 
ho  IxJievcd  hiniwlf  ipiite  right  in  doing  bo.  It  is  nirioun  that 
the  hidy,  who  iu  be-r  }firlbood  wum  tbut>  tlfuH  willi  by  her  future 
UuftbaDd.  tthould  have  been  the  oritriiiatiir  of  the  cxtraonliiiary 
plea.  Iji  bcr  note  to  Ahsfor,  Mrs.  Shelley  ronmrks  of  her 
husbcuid.  that  '  in  all  he  did.  be,  at  the  time  of  doing  it,  believed 
lumself  juHtified  to  bis  own  conscience.'  What  mokes  this 
curiouA  plea  especially  deserving  of  notice  is  its  truth.  As 
soon  a»  Shelley  wiabed  tu  do  a  thing,  it  wa»  manifest  to  him  that 
he  had  a  right  lo  do  it ;  and  liaving  done  the  thing  (huwevet 
wrong  it  might  l>o),  ho  could  commend  himself  for  virtue  iu 
having  done  it.  Peacock  tells  a  curious  etory,  that  may  be 
repeated  in  illuntnjtion  of  Shelley's  readiness  to  disoover  a  good 
motive,  to  justify  anything  he  had  a  humour  to  do.  One  fine 
day  in  the  early  summer  (probably  of  1815),  the  two  friends 
were  walking  through  a  village  where  there  was  a  gcod 
vicarage- house,  whose  front  wall  was  covered  with  corehonu  in 
fidl  bloom.  In  Mr  delight  at  the  pleaitant  house  and  garden, 
and  the  picturesque  cbureh  near  at  hand,  Shelley  remarked 
Beriously,  '  I  feci  strongly  inclined  to  enter  the  church.' 

*  What,'  said  Peacock,  '  to  become  a  clergyman,  with  your 
idea*  of  the  faith?' 

Inslcod  of  admitting  that  a  man  of  his  views  would  be  a 
miserable  impostor  to  take  ordern  for  the  saku  of  a  good  benefice, 
Shelley  answered,  '  Assent  to  the  supernatural  part  of  it  ia 
merely  lerhnical.  Of  the  moral  doctrines  of  Christianity  I  am 
n  more  decided  example  than  many  of  its  more  oHtcnlaLious 
professors.     And  conwider  fur  a  moment  how  much  good  a  good 

clergyman  can  do It  is  an  admirable  inKtitution  that 

Hiits  the  poHHiliility  of  diffusjug  such  men  over  the  Burface 

the  land.  Aiul  am  I  t«  deprive  myself  of  the  advantages 
of  this  admirable  institution,  because  there  are  certain  techni- 
calities to  which  1  cannot  give  my  adhesion,  but  I  need  not 
bring  prominently  forward  I*' 

This  notion  of  entering  the  church  was  nothing  more  than 
R  poseing  fancy ;  but  with  Shelley  to  entertain  the  notion  was 


to  discovpr  nrtiious  rt'osons  for  aotiiij;  on  tlic  immoml  fani  __ 
All  through  life  Shelley  thought  of  himiielf  and  liitt  doingit  m 
tin»  Relf-ju8ti6catory  fashion.  Whatever  he  nald  or  did  ws 
right  to  be  paid  and  done.  In  n  former  chapter  it  liUA  boc'- 
remurked  how  Shelley  resembltxl  IJyron  iii  Jx'ing  a  ftentimenta) 
egotist ;  and  how  thu  egotism  of  the  one  poot  difforefl  from  thi 
egotism  of  the  otbt-r.  Whilst  it  delighted  liyron  to  figure  ai 
t-lic  luim  of  sin,  .Shi-Uey  Rtded  with  ttiigt^ls  iind  umked  the  world  tc^ 
worship  him  for  liiH  reloMliol  qualitieH.  Whilst  Byron  delif^h 
in,  painting  hiuiHi-lf  blaeker  than  he  wa«,  Shelley  never  wenrieil. 
of  procloimiug  hiuiMolE  a  creuture  of  iingfliir  purity  and  wliito- 
new.  Both  wt-ro  aetors  desirous  of  being  niiHtuken  for  the 
eharoeters  they  a.ssunied ;  eaeh  of  llu-iu  haviug  fi«Ipet«I  hi-* 
part  in  obedience  to  him  imturul  dlMpobition  ;  Byron  ^'ifthing  to 
be  thought  romantically  wicked,  because  wickcdncsit  had  u 
fascination  for  him,  whilst  iShelley  wished  to  be  thought  ro- 
mantically virtuous,  because  he  hud  a  geuuiue  preference  fur 
gouducss. 

ludincerc  oil  the  nurface.  the  uITectatiou  of  either  poet  had 
it*  source  in  Hiuceritv.  In  w)me  rL-spccta  Byron's  uifectution 
wax  the  more  piquant,  from  being  so  much  uion-  unu«ual  than 
Shelley's  affeelation.  WTiilst  Shelley's  affectation  was  common- 
place hjiwcri-ty,  exprejtuing  itself  in  the  finest  figures  of  poetry, 
Byron'K  hypocrisy  was  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  OS  to  be  almnst  unique.  ITanioss  deNigiiiitod  it '  hypocrisy 
reversed.'  It  wa-s  byi)ocri*y  turned  inKide  out.  And  anj-thing, 
from  a  philoaopher'.4  argument  to  a  fop'ci  dresM  suit,  on  being 
turned  iuBido  out,  i«  for  a  while  more  attractive  and  entertain- 
ing than  when  it  is  displayed  in  the  usual  and  proper  way.  To 
hear  a  man  credit  himself  with  virtues  he  does  not  possitss,  one 
baxonly  to  stand  with  open  ears  at  the  comer  of  any  market, 
wher**  people  arc  noisily  employed  in  over-reaching  ono  another. 
But  it  ifl  rare,  and  because  rare  it  is  amusing  and  piquant,  to 
find  a  man  chiefly  desirou-s  of  persuading  his  neighbours  that 
ho  is  a  vcn,-  much  worse  man  than  ho  really  is.  England  will 
hold  her  own  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  wveral  cen- 
turies, without  producing  another  great  poet  so  enamounnl  and 
ambitious  as  Byron  wa.s  of  eWl  fame;  but  ovorj*  generation  of 
her  past  or  future  story  has  produced,  or  will  produco,  a  poet 
vrith  Shelley's  disposition  to  think  and  speak  too  well  of  him- 
welf.    It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  England  will,  in 
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•  '*o  coming  (imp,  ever  produce  a  poet  no  supremely  preai  in  ku 
***~t  ,  and  lit  the  time  bo  aiipremt'ly  self-nghteoun  an  the  author 
*'*      Lfion  ami  Cyf/ina. 

^k  It  is  not  mirpriHiug  that  William  Godwin  could  not  recog' 

^^^*aw  a  |H)»«ilik'  Saviour  of  the  World  iu  liis  douRhtcr'H  captor. 

*  "^  is  out  Bui-pmilij^  that  fur  wiiih'  time  he  refuswl  U»  HiK'tik  with 
^^"fcelley,  or  to  convopond  with  him,  cxecpt  throuffh  u  noliejtor. 
^*^e  worm  turns  when  it  is  trodden  upon.     Even  a  pliil()wi])!it'r 

*"*aay  be  excused  for  showing-  be  partieipatei  in  the  intinnities  (if 

^■^   the  olurvnh  laultitude/  when  the  young  man  he  has  chent«be«l 

\       s^ffectioDatoly  repayji  liis  kindness  by  bringing  his  only  daughter 

to  tiliame.     It  in  not  surprining  (hat,  to  the  hour  of  the  poet's 

«jeatb,  Godwin  thought  of  him  bitterly  and  resentfully  as  an 

|«vi]  man.  Even  to  hit*  daughter,  »(Ut  he  bad  taken  her  back 
to  his  heart,  the  poor  author  and  struggling  bookseller  never 
disguifted  from  her  his  low  opinion  of  the  man  who  in  undue 
irijunte  lieeamr  his  son-in-law.  Writing  to  her  on  Oth  fVpteni- 
lier,  1819,  he  said,  '  AVTiat  is  It  you  want  lliat  3'Ou  have  not? 
You  have  the  husband  of  your  choice,  to  whom  you  are  un- 
alterably attached,  a  man  of  higb  intellectual  attainment**, 
Itrhaterer  J,  and  some  ofhfr  pertoux,  mny  think  of  his  morality, 
and  the  defects  tmdcr  this  last  head,  if  they  be  not  (its  yon  iveni 
to  think)  imaginary,  at  lea^t  do  not  operate  as  towards  roiu' 
From  these  wonls,  written  U\  his  rliild  about  her  husband,  it 
may  lie  inferTed  what  Qixlwin  thought  of  bin  ^n-in-law'H 
luoralK.  and  said  of  them  to  peo]>Ie  less  sinisirive  than  Mary  for 
the  poet's  honour,  and  lefw  entitled  to  the  old  man's  considt-ru- 
tioti.     So  much  hait  been  written  guxbinglv  about  the  sweetnerm 

I  of  Shelley's  temper,  it  is  well  to  obsen'c  that  Godwin  {who  may 
In*  suppowd  to  have  known  it  better  than  any  of  the  poet's 
euiogistji)  wrote  to  his  wife  on  I4th  May,  1H17,  '  I  knew  that 
Sbelley*8  temper  was  iKxasionally  fiery,  resentful  and  in- 
dignant :  ■ 
No  doubt,  Shelley  in  later  tim.>  helped  Godwin  on  several 
oocjiflionA  with  money.  It  even  appears  that  in  the  winter  of 
18M- 15,  whilut  Godwin  wa«  holding  to  his  purpose  of  having  no 
renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  with  him,  Shelley,  in  the  midst  of 
urgent  eml>arra8sments,  managed  to  borrow  tK>/.,  which  was  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  old  man,  who  was  in  financial  distrceH.  Aa 
'  llie  moneys  with  which  he  at  diverR  times  saved  Mary's  father 

from  bankruptcy,  were  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
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obtained  from  raoncy-lenden  on  post-obiU  or  on  louu  at' 
Iipuvy  interest,  cTinrgcd  mi  the  eisiiilos  A  unil  B,  fhp  amount  for 
which  Shellej-  renderfd  himself  liable  for  Godn'in'A  ari\iiatagL> 
greatly  ezoeednl  the  fiutn  that  camo  to  the  veteran  from  his  son- 
iti-law.  The  fliialler  of  the  two  suras  was,  however,  a  large 
one.  One  could  wi«h,  for  bia  credit's  sake,  that  Omlwin  had 
never  yielded  to  necessity  so  iur  as  to  take  a  single  guinea  from 
his  daughter's  husband.  It  would  be  easier  to  respect  thi- 
veteran  had  he  sunrndered  his  siot-k  to  Ins  creditors,  and  U-vcd 
ugoin  at  the  point  of  pcu,  rather  than  take  tnone}'  from  the 
man  who  led  Mary  from  the  way  of  womanly  duty.  But  God- 
win waa  tiow  growing  old  ;  hiii  powers  und  spirit  were  failing; 
and  there  is  nolhing  ho  likely  as  fiuoneial  distress  to  deaden  a  i 
man's  nenso  of  honour.  Under  that  demoruliziug  distroKK,  jKior 
Godwin  deteriorated  luiaeulubly.  Several  eonsiderations  may, 
however,  bo  urged  in  palliation  of  the  incidents  that  exposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  receiving  pecunitin.'  compensation  for 
loNi  of  honour.  He  hud  u  wife  luid  a  young  ma  still  upou 
his  hands ;  the  ehanu;ter  of  bis  businesa  encouraged  him  to  j 
hiipe  that  even  yet  it  would  prove  more  ivmuiienilive ;  and  thi:! 
mouey  he  Bliuuld  not  Imve  accepted,  muy  well  have  si>emtfd  to 
him  to  come  nut  ho  much  fruiu  hla  son-in-law  u8  from  hiii  pros- 
perous daughter.  Hl-  muy  well  have  foil  that  in  rcfuniug  to  be 
helped  by  her,  ho  should  be  reiuiuding  her  imgenei-ously  of 
what  watt  shameful  in  her  ability  to  help  him.  In  considering 
the»e  pecuniary  transactions,  readers  should  make  an  effort  to 
diitmiHs  ShcUey  from  thoir  muid.'j,  aud  an  far  as  possible  think 
only  of  the  father  aud  daughter.  | 

On  returning  to  lA>iiidun  from  the  »ix  weeks'  tour.  Shelley 
lost  no  time  in  culling  ou  his  wifi*,  who,  by  receiving  his  viiiit, 
may  be  wiid  to  have  justified  Marj'  Godwin  in  remarking  in  her 
diary,  that  Itarriett  was  *  certainly  ft  very  odd  creature.'  Thi" 
visit  to  HaiTictt  ii*  said  to  have  bceu  paid  by  Shelley  on  the  day 
following  his  arrival  at  Gravesend ;  and  a.-*  Harriett  was  at  thai 
time  living  under  her  father's  roof  in  Chapel  Street,  the  fair 
presumption  (in  the  absence  of  direct  e^ndence  to  the  contrary) 
it  that  the  huhbimd  and  wife  saw  one  another  at  her  father'^ 
hnusi'.  It  lA  nUo  certain  that  in  tteveral  ensuing  months  Shelley 
not  only  displayed  a  desire  to  live  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
Harriett,  but  that  «hc  consented  to  his  dcairc  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  cull  upon  her,  nnd  in  divers  ways  to  make  arrangementa 
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'"'f  l:\prcomfort.  WTii'thcr  Mary  Godwin  called  on  Harriett  does 

"**'     appear;   but  from  an  eiitrj-  of  hur  diurj-,  it  is  obrious  nlie 

JT*^^*    ^lispoRcd  to  do  60.    It  is  scarcely  conceivable  ((Uoufjli  etraugt* 

^P*  *^  8*  "^   conceivable  of  the  Shelleys)  that  tlic  project   for 

^P^^     *■"(?  o"    '»*■''■  wouM  Irnvo   been  seriously  eiitertaiued    until 

^*-**riett'8  feelings  bad  been,  at  least,  sounded  by  Slicllry,  in 
„*^^*-^;r  to  discover  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  bis  wife  to 
"/^^^^^ive  a  call  from  Lis  mistress.     If  the  visit  was  paid,  and, 

^-^■^TOTer,  paid  to,  and  received  by,  Harnett  under  her  father's 
■  f,  the  aiTair  involved  a  curious  jKwition,  and  showed  thiit 


»^>V, 


'  Wnttbroolu  resembled  the  poet  in  disregard  uf  conventional 


^*'''"«:^>riety.     That,  the  intercourse,  which  certainly  took  place  at 
*^is  period  between  Shelley  and  Harriett,  was  fnutful  of  much 
^^^jojTiicnt  to  cither  of  them  is  not  to  he  imagined.     Some  of 
^Kieir  interviews  were  by  no  moans  agrceuHp  to  iho  scnRihiUties 
*^¥  the  young  huMhand,  who  on  returning  from  one  of  them  (an 
liitorww  that  in  mid  to  have  taken  place  on  the  day  following 
Hittt  of  the  birth  of  Harriett's  son),  eomplnined  bitterly  to  Mary 
of    Hnrriett's    demeanour   to    him.       Possibly    the    mother    of 
ShcUcy's  heir  vras  not  without  materials  for  a  countercharge  of 
the  same  nature  against  tho  young  poet,  whom  she  bud  just 
prewnted  with  un  heir  to  lim  Castle  Cforinj^  baronetcy.     Any- 
how, picuses  may  be  made  for  the  yrmng  wife  and  mother  (still 
only   nineteen   years  of   age),  uhouhl   elic  bo  proved  to  have 
Kpokcn  tartly  to  the  young  husband,  who  hail  come  «tniight 
from  his  mistress's  lodgings  to  congratulute  her  on  so  intercating 
an  occasion.     The  matter  of  chief  importance  about  these  iat«r- 
riews  is,  that  they  were  maih* ;   that  tShelley  paid  and  Harriett 
ni-eived  the  vinite, — a  fact  fully  jualifying  certain  of  Shelley's 
biogtuphers  !u  averring  that  she  osKcntDd  to  his  withdrawal 
from  her  bed,  and  that  the  separation  was  an  aiToir  of  mutual 
ccouent    Under  those  circunutaucos,  as  I  ha^e  already  remarked, 
to  produce  a  regular  deed  of  sepamtion  would  aot  be  to  give  a 
new  colour  to  the  arrangement. 

There  is  some  uncertiunty  an  to  the  preciw  date  of  Charles 
Bywhe  Shelley's  birth.  A«  the  matter  in  of  slight  or  no 
imjwrtaiict.',  I  have  not  boeu  at  much  paius  to  ascertain  the  very 
day  uu  which  Shelley's  son  by  Harnett  wa«  born.  Writing 
from  the  Field  Place  MSS.,  the  writer  of  the  Edinburgh, 
'Sht^lleyand  Mary '  article,  says  that  the  poet's  first-born  son 
wus  born  'about  December  Ist/ — a  statement  following  i^lm(^• 
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diatoty  npon  the  writer's  testimony  that,  according  to  Mar)' 
OikIwiu's  diary,  Ilarriett  left  lier  fatber's  liouHe  on  the  20th  of 
Dttobor  preceding  lier  Hccouchcment ;  and  that,  on  so  leaving 
her  father's  houne,  nhe  wont  to  mmc  place  alike  unknown  to  hoth 
kwpers  of  the  joint-diary.  Anyhow,  there  it*  small  reason  for 
doubt  that  the  bt>y  was  born  in  hiK  maternal  grandfather '»  houM' 
in  Ohnpel  Strevl.  To  this  point,  Mim  Wefjlbrook  (in  her  necond 
ulBdavLt  in  (he  lueniorahk'  proceedings  in  Chancery,  dated  13tb 
.Tanuan.-,  1817)  speaks  precisely.  Affidavits  are  sonietimeft 
loovely  drawn  ;  but  it  ia  in  the  higbc^tt  degree  improbable  that 
Miss  Wesfhrook  would  have  signed  under  oath  a  statement 
that  her  nephew  was  bom  in  her  father's  house,  and  her  own 
home,  unless  «he  remomberi^d  liim  to  have  been  bom  there.  It 
is  nn  Ie»9  improbable  that  Sfiss  Wostbrook's  rncmor}'  could 
have  bntrnyed  her  on  such  a  |xiint.  ConBcqucntly,  if  Harriett's 
boy  by  Shelley  was  bom  about  Ist  December,  1814  (aa  the 
Field  Place  evidences  are  said  to  show),  and  (/"(iw  the  same 
evidences  are  said  to  sbow)  f[nrriL'tl  left  her  fatlier'a  house  on 
the  prerious  20th  October,  1*<I4,  she  must  have  returned  to  her 
old  home  in  Cbapel  $trt>et  on  m>me  day  before  tbe  birth  of  her 
(ion. 

"Wliildt  be  was  rendering  scarcely  acceptable  civilities  to  hia 
wife,  Shelley  waa  not  witbnul  sentimental  embnrni.-*.<ment«  in 
tbe  liHigings  whore  he  was  living  with  Mary  and  <'laire,^em- 
Iiurnuismeiits  arising  cbieBy  from  Claire's  inability'  to  concur 
with  him  respecting  the  ]vro])er  Hrails  of  his  affectiuiiateness  for 
her.  The  bright)  willy.  viviitiuuH  girl,  who  had  favoured  and 
furthered  hia  suit  to  Mary,  and,  diverting  her  mother,  bad 
det'tded  to  abart^  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Frt^e  Luvera,  kuw  mucb 
to  ditiupprove,  and  aomcthing  to  reM^nt,  in  Shelley's  purpoM!  to 
trout  hor  merely  as  a  friend  who  had  rendered  bim  sisterly 
ser^'ice.  It  does  not  appc^ar  from  the  record  in  what  particulars 
Claire  felt  herself  aggrieved ;  and  Lu  the  abaence  of  definite 
information,  readers  must  be  left  to  imagine  her  grounds  for 
dieoontenl  with  Percy'o  treatment  n(  her.  The  lad}'  so  recently 
initiated  into  the  pi'ijiuiple&  of  Frei-  Love,  may  possibly  Inive 
conceived  that  it«  freedom  should  be  limitleoK.  If  »hv  wan 
guilty  of  DO  grout  a  mialake,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  her  excutie 
that  (she  had  been  curried  eomewhat  too  quickly  through  a 
course  of  reading,  not  unlikely  to  fill  her  young  mind  with 
wild  and  prepoflterous   imaginations.     In  justice  to  this  girl 
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of  Beventecn  summers,  it  should  be  remembcrod  that  in  the 
imtumn  of  1814  she  had  bceu  for  some  months  drinking  dcopiv 
und  incessantly  of  a  new  and  perilous  philosophy.  The  sharer 
of  her  siHterV  tnuniug  for  the  higher  life,  Claire  h«d  studied 
QiMV/i  Mnb  with  it»  Notes,  pt^ruwd  Mary  Wdllstoneeraft's 
delightful  letters  to  Gilbert  Tmlay,  pondered  AVilliam  Godwin's 
arguments  against  marriage,  and  enlarged  her  views  of  life  by 
earnest  application  to  the  Chevalier  Ijawrcnce's  elegant  work  ou 
Thf  Empire  of  the  Nairs.  Sure  ovidcnec  o.\istj«  ihnt,  in  the 
summer  uad  curly  autumn,  oil  this  stimulating  and  wildly 
deluHive  literature  was  offered  to  the  considenilion  of  the  two 
aistcrs ;  and  it  umnot  be  doubted  that,  whenever  tbej'  netdod 
larger  enlightenment  and  more  exact  guidance  on  questions 
riKtng  from  the  texts  of  the  variouK  authors,  the  girls  carried 
their  difficulties  to  a  tutor  who  wiut  only  too  happy  tu  give  them 
more  precise  instiniction.  There  ie  no  lack  of  evidence  that 
Shelley  and  the  girls  went  together  through  t!ii«  diwturliing 
literature.  In  u  few  months  the  girls  had  loarnt  why  chastity 
should  be  deemed  a  monkish  superstition  ;  why  conjugal  con.- 
slanoy  ceases  to  be  virtuous  when  it  ceases  to  be  agreeable  ;  why 
love  should  be  lawless.  Is  it  atraugc  that  the  instruction 
afforded  to  Claire  during  her  passage  through  such  literature, 
not  only  by  the  hooks  themselves,  but  ahso  by  the  more  exciting 
than  wholewime  convenmtionA  arising  from  theiu,  was  fruitful 
of  miaconceptions  and  wild  fancies  in  her  ardent  braiu?  3Ir. 
Proude  is  of  opinion  that  by  thus  declaring  lier  approval  of 
•community  of  women,'  Claire  '  scaiidalj/ed  even  Shelley  hiinsoli',' 
and  proved  herself  a  phenomenally  impure  und  vicious  girL 
To  me,  ou  the  contrary,  the  declaration  of  so  repulsive  a  wnti- 
mcnt  only  shows  how  grcJitly  Claire  was  mentuUy  dlaturbi^d  and 
morally  injured,  at  least  for  the  moment,  by  the  literature 
and  vein  of  thought  to  which  Shelley  hud  introduced  her. 

Was  a  young  mwi  ever  in  a  stranger  complication  of  senti- 
mental emharrus^mcntM  than  ShoUcy,  living  in  lodgings  with  a 
mistress  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  her  sister  ao 
incapable  of  mere  friendship,  whilst  he  was  paying  visits  of 
affot^tioimtc  courtesy  to  hie  young  wife  on  the  point  of  giving 
birth  to  his  first-hom  son,  or  already  dandling  the  little  one  in 
her  arms  ?  AVliatever  the  uuccrtiiinty  respecting  his  feelings  for 
Harriett,  the  poHil.iun  of  afTairs  at  his  lodgingsis  clearly  defined 
Whilst  he  would  fain  cherish  Clain^  with  tender  and  nffectiunuto 
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friendship,  she  rcqnirofi  more  than  friendahip  of  him.    On  find-| 
ing  that  Claire  requires  more  of  his  ronsidcration  and  aympatb] 
thun  fidelity  to  the  ^rl  who  has  8acriH<%d  her  honour  for  his] 
happinem  will  ullow  him  to  give  her,  he  retires  into  his  senti< 
inentdl  flholl,  in  rciiptKit  to  the  f^irl  of  Houihprn  romplcxioii  nndj 
lUtliun  fervour,  rcsolrin^  for  thcfulun^  to  bt'or  himself  towurdi^ 
her  with  circumsiwction,  reserve,  luid  even  coldiicwi.     Aware  of 
Claire's  extravagant  desire  and  pretensions,  Mary  is  of  Doiirae  on 
Shelley's  side  and  encourages  hira  lo  persist  iu  the  attitude,  i 
which,  of  course,  appears  to  her  most  favourublc  to  domaitic 
virtue.      Being  in  po.sKOitt)ion  of  his  heArt,  she,  of  course,  hasi 
no  wiiih  to  ahore  it  with  Claire,  and  resents  Claire's  claim  for 
a  ptirT  of  it  as  uncudurahlo  presumption. 

Had  Mary  been  in  Claire's  place,  and  Claire  in  hor  Hister'ti  i 
position,  it  is  possible  Mar>'  would  have  been  guilty  of  Clairr'a  i 
egregious  misconceptions,  and  Claire  would  hove  been  on  tbe 
side  of  domestic  virtue.  Itut  having  all  she  wanted  Mary  vu 
prcscn'cd  froni  the  erroutious  vudcIuiuuub,  to  which  new  ood 
exciting  literature  had  reduced  bur  sister-by-affiuity.  Posseasicg 
Perry'H  undivided  li>vc  Mary  was  eavod  from  CIuir(,»'s  j>ainful 
luisconceptious  by  a  natural  sel£shneas, — the  vice  that  so  often 
renders  virttie  efficient  service.  This  was  the  position  at  Pcrev's 
lodgings, — a  position  that,  prumising  much  aentiniental  disturb- 
ance and  succcs-tivc  outbreaks  of  emotiotiul  energy,  in  du« 
courM  fulfilled  the  promiAo. 
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BISHOPGATK. 

PecTiniwy  Hiffirultie*  jmil  RewmroM  —  Choice  of  n  ProrMdoa-^SIlinej 
wntkin^  n  Ilu^pital  —  Urijpt  by  Acqiiiuiiliint.-o< —  Uiith  of  Mary  Chidmn'a 
firrt  Child — Sir  Uysibe  Shvlley'ii  IJuaib^Diffeivncesi  and  Tiffn  bitwtirn 
yimry  (uxl  CUtre — Chareeterifiiiu  nt  Lhe  Siaturi — Trip  to  Souih  Levori 
-^  At  Work  an  Atattor  —  i^lblicfttio^  of  the  VoAm  ^  Baaay  on  CAridtiauitp 
—  Life  kt  IliAhop(r*te — Shelley's  Mnlatry  of  Uyn^n  —  Ifirth  of  Marv 
(ladwinVSr!>t*buTnSoa  —  ClnimBm)  Bymu  —  SpcmnJTriptrjSwiuiifrlanH 
— -Shdley"*  I'ret»«jt  for  leaving  Rnglund — Strsn^n 'Scentj  betwi-en  i>h«lley 
and  INncock  —  i>i.'aii-LK-Iii«io[W~AuutiiLT  I luiluuiuutiuu. 

Ho  muuh  fiintaslic  stuff  has  been  wriiten  nboul  Shelley's  poverty 
ut  niaiihood's  threshold,  uiid  the  suffenng!*  which  came  to  him 
from  hi*  father's  cruel  parsimony,  that  it  is  well  to  (ibserve  he 
never  made  a  eloae  aiid  enclunnjf  uequaiutaiiro  with  the  jh-nurv, 
which  luis  uurscd  so  many  rhj-mesters  into  ])oets  of  di'athles* 
Mmg.  Poverty  is  of  course  a  comparative  term.  In  the  stor\' 
of  Shelley's  career  it  must  be  construed  as  little  mon*  than  n 
figure  of  speech.  '  In  I'ohiml  Street  he  wiu^  supplied  bomittfully 
with  DioQey  by  relatives  ami  (iilier  friomU.  Frum  the  datt*  uf 
iho  arrangemciii,  to  whirh  thcKquiiiiwon  a  jwrty  not  Imiguftor 
his  boy's  cxpuUion  from  Oxford,  he  enjoyed  u  «uflieient  and 
even  liberal  allowance, till  he  ran  off  to  .Seotlund  with  Harriett; 
and  from  the  day  of  the  elopcmeut  till  the  moment  of  hi»  with- 
drawal from  his  tirst  wife  he  liad  an  adequate  income,  and  the 
meaiiH  of  living  fur  beyond  i1.  IJ«!twt'eii  2Htli  July  ujkI  l^th 
September,  1814,  Ih;  tipent  (in  n^ady  inonoy)  98/.,  hmdett  the 
money  with  which  ho  journeyed  from  London  to  Cului^  and 
posted  from  Calaia  to  PariK,  The  youn)>  man  who  spent  money 
at  this  rate,  like  mu»t  other  outrunners  of  the  eonfituble,  was 
often  nitbout  money  in  hand  for  the  requirements  of  bis  n'astc- 
ful  career,- — often  without  a  guinea  iu  his  pocrket.  liut  it  is 
absurd  to  uetiign  to  poverty  tbe  iinuiediate  results  of  habitual 
prodigality.  If  he  ever  BuffeixHl  fruui  what  can  be  fairly  styU'd 
poverty,  the  brief  oxpiTience  belonged  to  the  period  bctwi-ou  his 
return  from  the  Coutiucut  iu  September,  1814,  and  the  early 
VOL,  II.  » 
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itb  of  the  ensaing  year,  when  hy  accepting;  the  easy  t«nnft 
offered  to  him  by  his  father  willi  the  Ihike  of  Norfolk'* 
apjiroval,  he  sU'pt  into  a  clear  revetme  of  lOOO/.  a-year.  In 
compliance  with  the  nrrangipment  whirh  afford»l  him  thiKiistinrctl 
allowance  during  hut  father'a  life,  the  poet  Kurremleml  only  a 
nnall  portion  of  his  interest  in  the  settled  estates,  A  and  B. 

At  divent  tiroes  bctweea  September,  I8H,  and  the  urrangc- 
mont  which  afforded  him  a  thoa)<and  u-yo.ir,  Shelle}'  doobtloes 
endured  numerous  annoyances  and  buniiliaiiuu9  from  want  of 
money.  Once  and  again  he  was  tracked  by  bailiffs;  and  aa 
often  he  was  constrained  to  kcfp  away  from  his  lodgin;^  and 
conceal  himself  from  the  emissaries  uf  the  law.  There  wen*  days 
tf^ethcr  during  which  he  and  Mary  eould  nafely  meet  one 
another  only  by  iipiHiiiitineiit  at  places  away  from  her  alxxle. 
But  even  at  these  liani  time>t  he  could  raise  money  for  his  ira- 
mctdiate  ne^rewtittefl,  albeit  at  faca\'y  rates  of  interest  The  poet, 
who  in  the  time  of  his  most  urgent  need  of  money  could  pivc 
Miiry  Godwin  90/.  for  the  mitigation  of  her  father's  pecuniary 
distress,  knew  nolhiog  of  biting  penury,  little  of  vexatious 
poverty,  even  wben  his  difficulties  were  at  their  worst.  Still  it 
cannot  l>eqiitMiiiuncd  that  in  the  wiutvr  of  1814-10,  Shelley  was 
w  Mvneibly  touched  by  peeuniun*  trouble  as  to  uwake  fnuu  the 
gulden  dreams  which  had  so  long  given  biui  a  delusii'e  view  of 
hi.'i  liuuucittl  jiusitiuu,  aud  tu  ihiuk  be  should  iu  coiiunon  prudence 
qualify  himself  to  earn  bis  livlug  in  one  of  the  liberal  pro- 
tessious. 

Uy  this  time  his  debts  were  no  less  considenible  than  harass- 
ing; and  he  had  discovered  that  no  KUin  he  eouhl  rait«  in  the 
money-market  on  his  expectations  would  satiRfy  the  demands  of 
his  numerous  creditors,  mid  alTord  a  nui-plus  sufficienl  lor  his 
maintenance  in  scholarly  idleness.  In  the  previous  spring  u 
lawyer,  whom  he  had  consulted  on  the  state  of  bis  affairs, 
described  him  in  a  profewiooal  letter  as  having  '  used  the  utmost 
of  his  endeavours  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
irithoHt  itUTfsn.'  Having  vaiuly  tried  to  raise  enough  nionev  for 
the  mere  payment  of  his  debts,  he  may  «ell  have  d«i|)aired  to 
Tftise  enough  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  eredilors,  and  his  own 
subsistence  to  the  end  of  his  days.  ITuder  these  circumstances, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  of  choosiug  a  profeewiioii.  "VMiieh 
of  the  professions  «bould  he  enter  1*  The  Church  ?  the  Bar  ?  or 
Medicine  f     The  notion  of  taking  holy  orders  and  seeklug  the 
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m-df  ul  morsel  of  brend  in  a  parsonage,  covered  with  corchoma 
fin  full  flower,  whs  only  a  ptuiaing;  fancy.  For  the  low,  of  which 
\iv  knew  nothing,  he  had  a  poet's  natnrnl  aversion.  The  army 
I  wjis  out  of  iht  queation  to  the  sentimentalist,  who  regarded  war 
[with  abhorrence,  and  rated  soldiers  with  murderers.  Not  because 
"he  bad  any  natural  a|>tilude  or  inclination  for  the  callinj*,  but 
chieBv  bwuuifo  it  was  leiw  dLstasteful  to  him  than  any  other 
vocatioQ  by  which  he  could  win  bisdaily  bread  without  dii^grace, 
nnd  iu  a  alight  degree  bocnusn  some  of  bis  forefathers,  and 
wveral  of  his  near  kindred,  had  foUowerl,  or  were  following  it, 
Shelley  thought  of  qiiulifj-inf;  himself  for  Horvice  in  the  voen- 
tion,  by  which  his  great-grandfather  hud  prospered  in  America 
befure  marrying  the  widow  IHum.  In  this  selection  of  a  coiling 
he  may  ulsw  have  been  influenced  by  his  cousina,  tho  Groves,  u. 
&mily  of  doetora. 

To  guard  him  from  a  suspicion  of  being  uetuatcd  in  this 
at  by  pupclv  scltish  motives,  and  to  account  in  an  elegant 
Inner  for  his  choice  of  a  profejwion,  which,  though  sufficiently 
honourable  for  persons  of  uudi^tinguiHhed  Hnesige,  is  wldom 
foJIoweit  b}'  gentlemen  of  high  nnccstnil  dignity,  suecc-Kivo 
biographers  liu\'e  roprenrnleil  that,  in  deiriding  to  bet.^uiii('  an 
apothecar}'  imd  surgeon,  he  was  moved  chiefly  by  cnnrcrii  for 
the  inten-^ta  of  the  pour.  Indeed,  Lady  iShelley  insists  that  her 
buAbund's  father  was  governed  wholly  iu  this  matter  by  benevo- 
lent considerations.  'In  the  winter  months  at  the  eoinraonce- 
meut  of  this  year,'  she  says,  '  Shelley  walked  u  hospital  for 
tho  purpose  of  acquiring  some  slight  knowledge  of  surgery, 
which  might  eimble  him  to  alleviate  the  RufFerings  of  the  iwor.' 
It  mukoH,  however,  against  this  elegant  apology  for  the  ]K)et's 
cuudusceuHiun  to  medicine,  that  ou  coming  into  an  OHsured 
income  of  1000/.  a-yeor  he  ceased  to  walk  his  hospital.* 

Inatcud  of  coming  to  him  from  poverty,  Shelley's  keenest 
ocnorancesia  the  winter  of  lttl4-15  came  to  him  from  the  cold- 
new  of  persons  who,  after  courting  him  iu  the  i<ummer  and 
uatumu  of  1813,  made  it  clear  tbey  no  longer  wished  for  his 

*  It  dliould  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  fasil  be  persevered  in  liU  diwi^n  of 
folktwinif  tiHidicuiv,  tiiv  vxin-Urd  Oxuiiinn  cmiU  not  li«vr>  guiiKHl  an  MJ>. 
I  in  Et^kud.  Tti?  member  of  &  niL>diciil  fnmily,  wiUi  t'ou^ins  fgUL>w- 
lidoe  uodk-r  difleivtU  qualiticalionii,  ^Lellty  vraa  at  coune  nwaro  tbat, 
Oltgb  liB  mipht  titlie  till.-  dipkimaa  uf  ibi-  ('uU>tK«  of  SurgvbiM  and  Uiv 
ApaltunrieH*  Hall,  he  could  not  ua  a  were  Luiiduu  miHiictd  xluditnl  bvcomo 
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acquiiintancc.     '  Some  of  his  few  friends,'  aaya  Peacock,  ^of  < 
preceding  year  hud  certainly  ut  that  time  fallen  ofT  from 
Lodiea,  who  had  comptired  him  to  a  rose  drenched  niih  ruin,  snd 
a  bird  rejoicing  in  tbt*  »uu»hiue,  nuw  thuugtit  less  fuvuiiniblv  of 
him.     Ineteud  of  nmniug  ufter  him  lor  eweet  conrenw  touchiD<; 
Ihe  perfectibility  of  the  s|>eciea,  they  upoke  of  hiin  as  a  vorr  bad 
young  mun,  who  hud   trculod  his  churming  little  wifo  most 
cruelly  uud  ehntne fully,  and  in  other  wuya  proved  himself 
uooKter.     Beciiui!«  it  amuAcn  gentlewomen  to  lit^ten  in  a  dnivr< 
ing-room  to  a  young  poot's  eloquent  exhibitions  of  liis  daring 
und  dulightful  und  original  views  about  society,  and  iho  afTei 
tione,  mid  'all  thut  sort  of  thing,'  it  docs  not  follow  thai  thry^ 
will  care  to  6uttcr  about  him  and  »mile  upon  him,  when  he  has 
acted  on  his  startling  uud   churniing  theories.     Talk  that  itfl 
piquant  and  innocent,  from  the  UpH  of  a  young  gentleman  who^ 
la  living  virtiiou&ly  with  u  chai-miug  little  wife,  ftrikes  gentle 
liHtcncrs  as  suiivi'lativcly  shocking  aiul  offeutiive,  from  a  younj 
man  who  'v*  known  to  hare  ti-unsferrc-d  hia  affections  from  the 
charmijig  little  wife  to  a  young  lady  who  isn't  his  wife.     How- 
ever much    lie    was    piiine<l   and   astoriinhed   by   her  idtored 
demeanour,  ^laiinunn  niuy  be  pardoned  for  declining  to  call  ou. 
Mi8«  MtiT}'   Godwin.     ITad   nhe  not   a  daughter  and   grands 
children  (to  saj' nothing  of  her  character  in  Pimlico)  to  thinJ 
for?    So  ShcUoy  was  dropt  by  tlic  iioiuvilles  and  Ncwloiw,  at 
other  no  Icfts  cimnning  und  exemplary  people,  whilst  he  live 
willi    Mary  and  Claire  in  lodgings,  where  the  trio — shut  oi 
from  the  Skinncr-iStreet  hoa^e,  and  avoided  by  all  the  member 
of  William  Godwin's  'set ' — seldom  had  u  call  from  any  one  bu( 
Peacock  and  Hogg. 

One  of  Ihc  iucidculs  of  this  troubl(iu<i  and  vcxaliouti  period, 
was  the  birth  of  Slury  Godwin's  first  child, — a  »cvcn  monthii 
j^irl,  who  drawing  her  Hrt^t  breath  on  2(Jth   Februari-.  18I.j 
brealhi'd  her  luaL  a  few  days  later.      The  infant's  prt^matiir 
uppoarnncx'  waa  of  course  fruitful  of  scandalous  gossip,  which  ii 
the  total  ahwnce  of  ju»liticutory  evidence  may  be  diBmisBod  as' 
mere   giuiwip.      Jlary***  curlicnt   inniw  was,   no  doubt,  u  sevun 
iniinlhii'  child.  I 

Knouj»h  has  been  said  of  the  will,  with  its  momentous  codicil, 
of  Sir  Byisshc  Shelley,  IJart,  who  died  on  Oth  January,  1815,  in_ 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  Enough  aUo  has  been  said  of  the  way, 
iu  uhicb  the  poet  diiiinheritcd  hinidelf  und  his  iksuc  out  of  th< 
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^^Re  entailed  estate  created  by  that  will.  Henceforth,  in  re- 
^t^ng  the  i»oet'(i  financial  ijoisition,  rciwlcrs  must  tLiiik  of  him. 
**  a  man  with  nu  assured  income  of  iO()l>/.  during  his  fntherV 
life,  and  a  vested  interest  in  the  fce*«iuipIo  of  estates  A  and  B 
uo  (he  extinction  of  his  father's  life-interest  in  thorn,  mhmx  the 
portion  of  hia  intcrcfit  in  the  same  estates,  which  he  surrendered 
to  his  father  in  consideration  of  the  1000/.  a-year  atisured  to  him 
during  his  father's  life. 

It  is  nut  to  be  svipposed  that  after  taking  Claire  antJ  Mary 
through  Miw  Woll»ttonecrafl's  Letters  fo  Imiajf,  and  Sir  James 
iiiTrrence'ft  Empire  f>f  the  Ntiirs^  and  showing  (hem  why 
ihastity  W!i9  a  mere  monkinh  superstition  and  conjugal  Con- 
ner i»  mere  matter  of  expedience,  which  on  ceasing  to  be 
xpedient  bccamo  acluallr  virions,  Shelley  was  so  greatly 
uudulizcd,  as  Mr.  Froude  imagines,  by  Chifre's  sprightlj'  talk 
ibout 'cmnmnnity  of  womon.*  Nor  in  it  to  he  inmgin(>d  that 
arr  wiis  so  profoimdlv  shocfc«l  and  deeplv  disgiislcd  as  ihe 
,c  historian  fancies  by  her  fcUow-piipil's  misconceptions 
ting  a  state  of  human  society,  that  necessarily  came 
nder  iheir  con.Mderation  in  the  coursp  of  study  and  dim-tia.'^ion 
hnmgh  which  I'crc-y  wim  taking  them.  In  (Jctflber,  IHH, 
ilary  had  for  Hevenil  iiionihs  been  nixlergoing  an  education, 
-t  saved  her  from  all  acutely  painful  onoriens  of  horror  and 
lUgvanee  at  her  claw*-mate'«  equally  ermneous  and  ridiculous 
clasions.  Possibly  Slarj-'a  diary  contains  some  edifying 
cniorandn.  capable  of  being  used  as  evidence  that  the  regarded 
C'luire  a.-^  wild,  even  to  wickedness,  on  one  or  two  5ubjcctK  that 
rely  vmav  under  the  cognizance  of  Knglish  girls  or  even  of 
Kiiglitth  matroHH;  but  such  entries  of  the  joinl-jounial  should 
be  rend  iind  eouHlrucd  with  rcl'erence  to  Mary's  familiiirity 
^■vith  8ueh  lopicis  and  uleio  with  reference  to  the  multifarious 
^■incidents  and  tircuiuHlances  that  had  resulted  in  her  enlightcn- 
^Kjuent  on  malterw,  about  which  both  girls  should  have  been  kept 

in  darkness, 
^B  Kone  the  lees  certain,  however,  is  it  that  on  coming  in 
^•October,  1814,  to  diffcrt'nces  of  sentiment  on  a  decidedly  un- 
^■HLvouri,*  i]ue»tion,  Cluire  and  Mury  htid  a  cuu»e  of  dittagreement 
^which,  pa(«ioiuitely  as  they  had  lovod  one  another  in  former 
time  (transient  tiffs  notwithstanding),  could  scarcely  fail  to 
^Bengender  the  friction  and  heat  of  lively  disconl  between  them. 
^^Diflcring  greatly  in  persional  appearance,  thes«^  sisteri  of  alxmt 
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B|^*ad  the  name  tmining:,  Trere  alike  remarkaWe  fnr 
and  moral  cburactpristics  that,  nnrler  anv  i-ircuiii- 
i^ane.  itoqM  bare  caused  tliem  to  claah  and  quarrel  ut  ttiti^ji, 
•*^  vhil>t  9>irong1r  attached  to  one  another  in  their  hoarts. 
Ib  ■«■»  Murtienlurs  of  outward  xhnw,  (>»i*h  of  these  charming 
^id  iwllv  mi«gaided  girls  hod  the  advantage  of  the  other. 
T^Mthrr  with  an  intellM^tuality  of  cxprc<i.<tton,  differing  from, 
bal  iniwdegrw  inferior  (o,  the  mental  exproBsiveness  of  Ciain-'H 
coaatcaa>K«t  Mary  the  Hlondc  (albeit  with  eyes  more  brown 
than  Uuv)  had  a  sin^larly  lovely  profile,  and  finely  mouldetl 
Iwhirni.  that  gave  her,  in  respect  to  Fiu'ial  contour  and  Dhajii'U- 
w««»  manifest  and  unque^tioiiubie  superiority  over  her  siKter-by- 
afltnity.  llioii^h  not  abeolutely  defective  in  atature  (indeed 
taw  of  Godwin's  letUTB  deecribes  her  as  though  alio  were  tall). 
Mary  lacki-d  the  full  height  requisite  fnr  penxmal  itnpre»«ive- 
ne« ;  hut  her  figure,  gf)od  even  in  girlhood,  developed  in  her 
maluritv  into  the  exulR'rant  loveliness  of  antique  sculpture. 
On  the  other  hand,  (Jbiiro  tbc  lirowii  liad  a  tall,  lisstim  liguru 
of  matchle«8  elegance ;  a  figure  which,  though  Btriking  U'holdeni 
at  first  sight  at^  vbieily  remarkable  for  delicacy  und  »lighlnew, 
vofi  BCrai  at  a  second  glance  to  be  In  no  degree  wanting  in  the 
develupuieute  that  are  requisite  for  female  ultractivenesH. 
Small  at  the  waii^t  and  luug-uccked,  Claire  had  {HTfcvtly 
fuahioued  shoulders  iind  anus,  tiny  hundtf,  and  fi.i-t  iiiiuuto 
and  nimble  enough  to  have  won  Sir  John  Suckling's  approval. 
The  worst  feature  of  her  face  was  «  nose  that  resembled  Shelley'* 
in  being  ti{)-tilted;  but  i^bc  had  the  shapely  mouth  that  is  never 
aoen  apart  fi-om  clevemesit,  pink  lips,  white  teeth,  and  dark 
eyen  (lint  shone  soft  us  Hu»»hi[te  through  their  long  lathed  when 
she  was  in  a  good  leuqwr,  but  flushwl  with  a  terrifying  vehe- 
mence when  she  was  whipt  to  furj'  by  a  cruel  tongue.  WhiUt 
the  colour  of  Mary's  hair  accorded  with  hor  complexion,  Clair* 
had  a  wealth  of  darksome  tresses.  In  aspect  and  air  Mary  waa 
piquant,  lovely,  and  gcxid;  Claire,  brilliant,  distinguished,  and 
dangerous. 

Both  girla  were  hot-tompcrcd,  peevish,  and  reaentful,  u*  well 
as  vehemently  affectionate ;  Mar)-  animated  with  the  fer\'Our 
and  captionsnes^  of  her  toother's  stock,  whilst.  Claire  was  as 
ini|«'iuous  and  unruly  as  any  girl  of  uouthem  bltKxl  ripened  by 
Bouthern  ruiib  Hoth  girls  wciv  <|Hiek-wittcd,  imaginative,  and 
ambitious.     Keanil  during  iheir  curlier  childhood  in  Somers 
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Town,  diMovered  by  Rhellfy  in  the  roomit  over  the  Skinnor- 
Street  shop,  they  were  both  fashioned  to  make  a  figure  in  iho 
world  ;  and  even  in  tho  nursen.',  where  Shelley  may  be  said  to 
have  found  thorn,  they  conceived  the  design  of  making  tbeni* 
selves  personages  of  oolcbrity.  Slovens  so  long  as  the)'  were 
poor,  they  developed  a  taste  for  dress  and  perwntil  display 
as  ftoon  as  they  were  rich  enough  to  we-nr  silk  and  velvet. 
Under  fiivonrable  circumstanees  (never  granted  to  either  of 
them)  Mary  would  hiive  dovelt>]>cd  into  a  gf»nd  and  greatlv 
useful  woman ;  Clairu-  into  a  gi-nerous  and  powerful,  though 
jiossibly  mischievous,  woman.  Under  such  circumstances,  llur}* 
would  have  been  precisely  conscientious  and  as  truthful  as 
sunshine  (which  she  certainly  was  not  in  her  lat^r  time),  but 
riuire  would  ull  the  Kame  have  been  something  of  u  schnner 
and  mi  iiifrfffmtHii',  mid  hitvu  valued  pntpilious  fortune  ehiflly 
on  account  of  the  grcjilrr  power  it.  utfnnled  ber  for  playing  wllb 
men  and  women,  us  though  they  wurc  mere  cards  and  counters. 
Koch  ot  Ihest?  girls,  [(rodestined  to  embittering  disappointment 
by  the  malicious  fate  that  for  a  brief  hour  stinxKl  them  both 
with  s  sense  of  dazzling  suecoas,  numbered  amongst  their  .social 
endowments  a  degree  of  colloquiul  piquancy  and  conversational 
uddress  that,  in  the  alwt^uee  of  all  her  oilier  natunil  excellencies 
Would  have  given  her  the  aditintagc  over  ordinari,'  women. 
WhiUt  Mitry'r)  HjMirkling  gosisip  somulimes  smiled  with  humour 
{according  to  Thackeray  anire  faculty  in  w'omuu),Gluiix'*6  higher 
raillery  smacked  of  tbo  satire  that,  uuder  the  spur  of  anger, 
rolled  in  torrents  of  scornful  irony  from  her  writhing  lips. 
The  time  was  coming  when  Ityron  whitened  utid  trembled  mider 
her  scathing  sarcasm.  But  Claire's  Toico  was  made  for  better 
work  than  cruel  speech.  Music  was  her  chief  accomplishment ; 
tiud  whiUt  figuring  creditably  amongut  profew'uoual  performer-* 
at*  an  iaHtrunientalii«t,  she  only  ju»t  mi<i»ed  the  vocal  excelleuc** 
that  would  have  enabled  her  to  acbiovc  ber  ambition  to  be  an 
operatic  singer.  That  she  became  so  bright  and  vivid  a  force 
in  Flon-ntine  draMnng- rooms  during  Shelley's  later  yenr«,  and 
after  bis  death,  was  in  no  wiiill  degree  on'ing  to  his  admiration 
of  her  noble  voice,  and  the  care  he  took  to  provide  her  wiih 
good  musical  Instruction  whiNt  she  lived  with  him  and  Mary 
al  HJarlciw  and  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  sui-prising  that  after  living  together  for  seven 
months,  Clairo  und  Man.'  determined  to  dwell  ajwrt.     In  truih 
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Ihe  reammn  whv  thev  nbould  not  cohabit  (lo  use  one  of  Gwlwui'5 
favotirite  wordnj  were  n>  nuineroaa  luid  wvightv  that  notluog 
but  the  Btrengtli  of  the  muttul  alTt-ction,  imderlying  their 
iiiutuul  jealooviM  uiul  t*uiotiuiiaI  diecreputciee  of  sentimvut, 
will  ttccouot  for  the  loDg  po«tpoiieine>iit  of  (be  outbreak  of 
tt-mper  on  cither  »de  that,  in  the  spring  of  I8I0.  mnercd  than 
for  uwliila  A  young  marrini  woman  osuoUy  likes  to  have  bcr 
homo  to  herself  and  her  huRboud,  and  though  she  was  not 
Hhelley'd  wifu  it  was  natural  for  Man-  to  rate  hemeU  a*  hi* 
wife,  and  all  ihe  more  for  the  {Kieuliurity  of  her  uUionoe  with 
him  to  wi-th  for  the  full  meaoure  of  the  domestic  privncr,  to 
which  a  wife  in  entitled.  Mary  was  too  wtrll  acquainted  with 
the  trouble*  arising  from  Slias  Westhrook's  permanent  residcncr- 
with  Percy  and  Harriett,  not  to  lear  that  wmilar  trouhles  might 
CliKue  to  bim  and  herself  should  Claire  he  always  with  them. 
She  wa*  the  more  desirous  for  Claire  to  leave  them  to  them- 
ftelve*,  boeauw,  though  dhe  hatl  no  doubt  of  the  strength  and 
eomple1rne«>  of  Shelley's  attachment  to  herself,  «hc  could  not 
blind  herself  to  hin  admiration  of  and  liking  for  Claire, — an 
luhniralion  and  liking  that  influenced  him  to  the  day  of  hi:t 
death,  although  hia  affection  for  her  was  sometimes  sorely  tried 
by  Claire's  Wfiywar(lne*3  and  freakish  impetuosity.  At  the 
same  time,  though  the  witty  and  Wvncious  girl  ainuHt^  and 
riolighted  Inm  even  when  tthe  whr  most  perverse  and  nninanage- 
able,  Shelley  had  in  former  limes  wiffered  tixt  miieh  from  n 
wiatLT-in-hiw'it  influence  and  continual  presence  at  his  hearth, 
not  to  shrink  from  tlio  thought  of  having  another  sister-in-law 
iiicesNmlly  on  his  hundrt.  Hence  it  cumc  to  jmub  that,  on  llth 
March,  1815,  Mary  wrote  in  her  diary, — 

'Mnrch  llth,  1815.— Talk  about  Claire's  n^oing;  nw«y.  Nolhing 
wtllod.  I  f^-nr  it  U  liopeleM ;  slie  will  not  go  lo  8kinn«r  Ktrtxit. 
Thtu  onr  bouw,  I  boc  jilainl)-,  U  the  oiily  rcinaiuing  place — what  I* 
to  1«  done  ? ' 


Two  month?  hiter,  after  numerous  tiffs  and  intorehnnges  of 
sarcastio  siKVuh,  the  two  hot-tempered  Bisters  pjirtcd  for  awhile, 
not  more  t'>  the  relief  and  contentment  of  the  one  thim  of 
the  other,  Claire  taking  up  her  abode  in  a  solitary  rottage 
(preAumuhly  on  an  alkiwanf^Y>  raiule  by  Shelley),  whiM  her 
sistor  and  the  ]>0Rt  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  funii:>Jicd 
houBO  at  llishopgate  (the  eastern  entrance  of  Windsor  Fnrk)  that 
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wax  their  uhuii]  place  of  »1)ode  froin  tlio  ftumtncr  v(  1H15  to  tliu 
eorly  fiumtiier  (or,  to  »prnk  imiro  precisely,  the  late  spring)  of 
It'ilii.  That  Man'  and  Claire  fepni-ated  none  ioo  soon  appears 
frflm  the  letter  in  which  the  latter  wrote  on  loth  3Uy,  IHlo, 
to  Fanny  Imlay  (o/mm  WoIUtonecraft,  alim  Godwin}, — 

■  t  am  Twrlectly  happy.  After  so  mtich  tliscnntcnt,  sui'h  violent 
Bcen^H,  Biicli  a  turnuiil  ot  pasxion  ttnd  lintn'il.  you  will  hnnliy  l)elieve 
Itaw  viiraiitiircil  I  am  witti  this  lieiir,  quiet  little  Bpnt.  I  nm  ao  hnppy 
when  I  go  to  Wil  as  whp.n  I  rite.  I  am  nevor  ilianpivnntcd,  for  I 
know  tin*  extent  of  my  pli'asiirei*.' 

Clearly  the  sisters- by -affinity  had  spoken  smartly  Ui  one 
aTHither  before  parting  '  for  ever,'— ^n  'forever'  that  fell  con- 
Hidfrnltly  short  of  twelve  months.  At  sweet  seventeen  the 
mutual  n'wntinc'nU  of  two  qiiick-teiiipcrtHl  HiBters  blow  over 
and  leave  no  hLart-lmriiini^  iH'hind  them.  Tt  would  he  ill  for 
our  homes  were  it  otherwirtc.  ^\*]Mi^  would  become  of  us  wero 
i-Inglisb  fprU  ho  incapable,  a&  Mr.  Fronde  imagines  them  to  i)e, 
of  '  mukinp  it  up  '  and  '  bejrinninji  apiin  '  when  they  have  had 
a  smart  tiff!'  It  was  all  in  Ihe  ordinary  course  of  human 
nature  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  (.'luire  and  JIary  were  ani- 
mated by  'mutual  aifeetion,  glowing  with  the  impetuosity  of 
girlish  i"oiu»uct*.' 

Much  m  they  delighted  in  their  new  home,  Shelley  and 
Sfiss  Godwin  ue«k*d  the  diversion  of  visiting  (scenes,  oven  more 
alluring  to  lovers  of  nature  than  the  glades  of  Windsor  and 
the  rich  laudseapcs  of  the  suiTouuding  countrj*.  Besides 
making  a  tour  along  the  coast  of  south  Devon,  and  ^ta^'iug 
lit  Clifton  during  the  summer,  they  went,  ut  the  end  of  Auguct, 
with  Peacock  and  Charles  Clinrmont.  by  the  Thames  to  Lcchlade 
in  Gloucesterfhire,  the  river-trip  mentiouetl  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Returning  in  Septemlter,  ISIo.to  liishopgate  for  theenjov-ment 
of  the  autumnal  colouring  of  the  forest,  ShcUey  may  be  i»uppo«e<l 
to  have  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  existence  whilst  medi- 
tating A/antor,  or  tlte  Spirit  of  Sn/tlndfi,  under  the  oaks  of  the 
Great  Park,— the  poem  Ihnt  wiw  almost  as  greiit  an  advance 
from  Qiifftt  Jlfnh  an  the  Qitteii  was  in  advance  uf  his  previous 
poetry.  The  first  of  his  supremely  great  works — a  poem  that, 
had  he  lived  to  produce  nothing  grenter,  would,  by  itself,  have 
given  him  a  place  amongst  the  poets  who  never  die — Al/ttdor, 
M'as  published  in  an  early  (if  not  the  earliest)  month  of  1810, 
together  with  the  stanzas  to  Coleridge,  the  April-1814  stanzas 
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(from  which  so  many  futile  efforts  have  bc«n  made  to  extort 
evidence  tourhing  the  causes  of  his  defoclion  from  Hurrictt) ; 
the  verses  on  Mutnbility,  the  line*  on  the  verse  fnnn  KccIeKiu^tes, 
the  I<eehbidfl  vcrsviet,  the  Mimet  to  Wordsworth,  tho  Mmnet  on 
the  Fall  of  Bonujiartc,  the  lines  taken  from  Quern  Mab  on 
Religion  (stj'lcd  Supfr*fiiion  in  the  reprint,  for  seeuritv's  j*akc), 
the  sonnet  from  i)imtc's  [taliun,  the  revised  fragmenls  of  Qw^rn 
3Inb,  styled  Th«  Demon  of  the  Worl/I,  and  tho  translation  from 
Moschus, — the  last-maitioned  item  of  the  miscellany  being  one 
of  the  reutiouH  why  sucoeosive  Shplleyun  hiognipherx  und  editors 
hare  ante-diited  the  unfinished.  Eiuiiy  on  C/n-iatiatiify  by  five  or 
six  years. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  trifle  from  Moschua  in  the  Ataxtor 
volume,  and  the  passago  in  Shelley's  letter  (dat-cd  to  Hogg^ 
from  '  Bisliopgnte,  September,  181-5'),  where  he  8oys,  'I  havo 
been  enj^agi-d  lately  in  the  eommcnccment  of  itevenil  literary 
l^uun  which,  if  my  present  temper  of  mind  endures,  I  shall 
probably  complete  in  the  wiuter.'  it  would  probably  never  have 
occurred  to  any  editor  ot"  Shelk-yuu  M.SS.  Ihut  Shelley  produced. 
in  1815,  a  composition  m  foreign  to  his  way  of  dealing  with 
religious  quojjtions  at  any  time,  between  the  publication  of  The 
^ecrtsity  vf  Athei*in  mid  the  production  of  Laon  and  C'tihnn,  as 
the  fragmentary  trt-atise  on  the  character  and  teaching  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  AVorld.  It  is  not  far  to  seek  how  tho  editorial 
mind  came  to  commit  so  strange  u  ini.stake.  On  the  discoverv 
amongst  r,eigb  HuutS  MSS.  of  the  beginning  of  a  translation  of 
Moschus's  third  idyll  (the  elegj-  on  Bion),  written  by  Shelley  on 
the  same  iw»per  a»  a  raisiing  piece  of  the  Esta^  on  Chn'sliaititi/,  it 
beeame  obvious  that  the  E-ittry  was  written  at  a  time  when  he 
was  interested  in  the  writings  of  Slosehus.  This  being  mimifcst 
the  first  of  the  mislemling  editors  argued  thus :  The  Efmy  on 
ChrifdatiUtf  was  written  near  the  time  when  Sh?lley  was  work- 
ing at  MosehuKj  the  AlaMor  volume  which  passed  through  the 
press  soon  after  the  composition  of  the  poem  in  the  autumiL 
and  winter  of  I8I0,  contains  a  tr-inslalion  from  the  Greek  of 
JIoKchus,  showing  that  somewhere  about  that  lime  the  ]wet 
was  interested  in  the  Moschian  idylls;  moreover  we  have 
Shelley's  assurance  that  in  September,  1815,  he  was  engaged, 
on  several  litcrar)*  eutcrprise*  which  he  hoped  to  complete  in  the 
course  o(  the  ensuing  winter.  Therefore  one  may  »yfely  assign 
the  fragmentary  Emvj  on  Chriatimify  to  the  year  1815. 
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It  is  obvious  that  to  sbow  the  £HMy  is  wholly  out  of  ofronl 
wirh  .ShcUcy'a  temper  and  views  on  mattcrB  of  religion  in  1815, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  ^how  he  wiia  more  strongly  iiiterofited 
in  the  Motfcbian  verse  ut  a  later  period  of  his  carfor,  when  his 
temper  and  riowo  were  iii  uccordaiico  with  tho»o  of  the  Etmtf,  is 
toswecp  away  tlie  wlxileof  ihe  t'dititriiil  argument.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  I8l-i  Shelley  eimlil  iid  more  have  written 
the  Euay,  than  he  could  havo  coin[}o«ed  the  irmKic  of  a  grejit 
(iperii.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Adormin  affords  efnic-lusivo  evi- 
dence that  ihe  poet  was  influenced  by  both  liion  and  Mowchus 
during  the  composition  of  the  noble  elegy.  Desidcs  the  trans- 
hited  fragment  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  JJion,  by  Mosehus 
(written  on  the  Bsime  paper  as  the  portion  of  the  EvMtj  on 
Chrktiauifff),  ShelU-y  Iffi  a  Irunslaticn  of  Bion's  Eii-ij;/  on  t/ffi 
Drttffi  of  Affoiif'^,  bijitli  iiiuiiUBcripts  being  in  the  style  of  tho 
poet's  later  ponnian»hip.  Vet  further,  the  Khelleyan  iuaiiii>*cript 
of  the  transliited  fragment  of  Bion's  E/rgy  on  the  J)faih  nf 
Adottif)  exhibits  on  its  hack  a  draft  of  Pan,  Erhn,  and  (he  Sftfi/r, 
translated  fmm  the  Greek  of  Sloschus.  Thus,  whilst  the  last- 
natred  manuscript  shows  that  Shelley  was  working  about  the 
some  lime  on  translations  from  bothGrec^k  poets,  and  the  Adoimi't 
affords  conclusive  evidence  that  its  author  M'as  influenced  in  its 
composition  by  the  same  two  poets,  the  manuscript  of  the  trnns- 
hited  fragment  of  the  Ed-tj^  on  f/if  Heath  of  Bton  shows  it  to  hnvo 
been  ppi«lueeil  liy  •Shelley's  pen  in  the  same  jieriod  as  the  EnMtiif 
on  ChriniinnHy.  It  follows,  therefoi-e,  that  the  Eiaay  <*»  C/innfi- 
anitif  was  produced  at  le.ist.  in  the  snnie  period  us  Ihe  Elenjy  oh 
Joka  Kenh.  Tliis  ahundnnt  endenee  that  the  Etmy  on  CftrUH- 
anity  should  be  ajisigned  to  the  Adauma  period  of  Shelley's 
literary  career  is  further  cimfinncd  by  these  two  ini]Hirt»nt 
facts:  (1)  That  tho  temper  and  reasoning  of  the  Emot/ xitg  in 
hannony  with  Shelley's  views  nnd  feeling  on  religiiius  mailers 
tuwanln  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  ("i)  That  in  conversation  with 
Trolawny,  who  knew  the  poet  only  at  the  clost-  of  his  career, 
Shelley  '  said  he  hiid  wii*hwl  to  write  a  Life  of  C/inif,  revoking 
(he  hu.<tty  ufterthoiiKht  (expre^wivl  in  a  note  to  Queen  Mud)  '  that 
Jesua  was  an  anibitioii«  man  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Judea,'  at  the  same  time  aihling  '  that  he  found  the  materials 
too  deticieiit  for  reconstructing  a  L:/e  having  some  solidity  and 
authority,' — words  indicating  that  at  u  time  no  long  while 
anteiior  lo  bii  brief  association  with  Trelawny,  tho  poet  hud 
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1>een  rcconsidcriug  and  reshaping  bis  views  of  the  SaviourV 
L-urocr.  Mr.  IkiBactti  jusUy  remarks  that  the  Ematf  on 
C/in'sitatiify  may  have  boon  the  out-conic  of  this  project. 
-Most  readt'rs  will  aUo  Ihiiik  the  out-come,  instead  of  bting 
ascribed  to  a  ^A^riod  prior  to  the  composition  of  Laon  ttttti 
Ct/fAfta,  should  be  aesignod  to  the  A/foHaijt  term  of  tlie  poet's 
story.  Ill  truth  the  dii^ccivpry  of  a  Shelleyan  i-opy  of  the  E«ftiy, 
dated  18*20  or  1S21,  would  not  materially  Mreiigthen  the  evi- 
dence that  Shelley  wrote  it  in  his  life's  rom-Inding  term. 

At  liisliopgiite,  Shelley  snw  little  of  his  nrighlKnirs;  the  few 
of  them  who  called  uiwn  him  being  so  little  to  his  mind  that 
they  were  not  encoiinigrd  to  call  again.  Indeed,  the  imly 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  who  (ioema  To  have  approached 
the  new  settler  on  the  verge  of  AVindaor  Park,  without  im- 
pressing hira  unfavourably,  was  Dr.  Pope,  the  Quaker  doctor  of 
Stwiaca,  who,  visiting  the  poet  in  the  way  of  professional  service, 
visited  him  also  for  (he  friendly  disc-ussion  of  religious  questions. 
*I  like  to  heiir  thee  talk,  fricinl  Shelley:  I  .see  thee  art  very 
deep,'  the  doctor  roniarkwl  ou  one  occukidh  to  the  author  of 
(itiffit  Mab.  With  theexceplion  oi"tlii.H  new  ae(|U«intanee,  who 
was  only  an  occasionul  ciilier,  imd  the  two  familiar  uomi-atics 
who  had  licld  to  him  staunchly  iu  the  previous  winter  of  boras?- 
inent  and  nejiUct,  Shylley  seems  to  have  received  no  one  ut 
Jiishopgate  on  a  fuutiiig  of  sociability,  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, iHl  j,  to  the  opening  uf  the  next  spring.  IJut  the  time 
t)f  seclusion  pasj^ed  pleasantly  in  liteiarj-  eiTort  and  the  society  of 
the  two  friends,  with  whom  ho  read  Greek  authors; — Peacock 
strolling  over  to  him  twice  or  thiice  a-wi?ek  from  Marlow,  whilst 
iliigg  (though  a  less  frequent  visitor  at  the  cottage)  seldom  let 
a  fortnight  pass  without  walking  down  from  London.  ^Vlulst 
reading  Orei-k  literature  with  the  two  scholars,  Shelley  found 
time  t*)  bring  Mary  forward  in  Latin,  '  ^^fary,'  ho  wrote  to 
Hogg  iu  Scpteinljer,  ISlo,  'has  linished  the  tifih  book  of  the 
^net'tt,  and  her  progross  in  Latin  is  such  as  to  satisfy  my  best 
exppT tuitions,' — words  reminding  one  pathetically  how,  threo 
yejirs  earlier,  he  took  a  similar  interest  in  Harriett's  Latin 
studies,  and  wrote  about  them  with  the  same  sulisfaution  (o  the 
same  correspondent. 

As  the  time  is  neariug  for  Shelley  to  achieve  his  ambition  of 
winning  llyruu's  friendship,  the  occasion  has  urrivcd  for 
glancing  at  the  regard  in  which  the  mure  famous  poet  was  held 
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by  thoautlinroE  Aiti^for,  and  also  Sot  g'loncingat  tlieciTorli  raude 
by  certain  of  llic  iiihellcyaa  eatliusiasts  to  minimizo  the  utolat«r'R 
iijiiiiration  of  tlio  poet  they  abhor,  by  iasistiiig  that  the  adnii- 
nitioii  was  qualiftu'd  wilh  disappro^'al,  and  striftly  limitwi  to 
ccrtaiD  of  Ifyron'ii  more  creditable  literary  productions,  ttct 
us  sc**,  by  Sbelley'n  own  word*  and  acts,  bow  be  thought  of 
Ityron  from  IflU,  when  ih^y  iiiude  thu  personal  acquuintancu 
of  one  another,  to  the  opening  of  the  year  memorable  for  the 
fatal  boat  accident  in  the  Way  of  Spezia, 

(l)_Of  Shelley's  regard  for  lij-ron  in  that  year  (1816),  it 
is  enough,  for  the  prenent,  to  say  that,  after  making  TUtok's 
acquaintance  under  reniurkoble  circuniBtancesi,  and  sjK-nding 
come  weeks  in  close  intiriiaoy  with  him  in  Switrerbi-nd,  Shi-Ilev 
wiLs  at  much  pains  from  that  time  till  the  opening  of  1822,  to 
cultivate  and  preserve  hia  friendship: — a  fact  which  may,  at 
least,  be  regarded  ns  uonelusivo  eWdence  that  their  intercourse 
on  the  marge  of  Lake  Lcmiiu  H'tianot  fruitfidofdisuppointmont 
in  the  younger  poet.  Admiring  the  nuthor  of  Chihlr  Ilm-old, 
whilst  he  was  living  in  Froe  Lovowith  Marv'ssisler-by-affinity, 
Shelley  admired  him  none  the  less  for  diNmituing  Claire,  and 
ill  later  times  worship!  him  with  a  sentiment  of  Idolatry  that 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  hero- 
M'orship  in  literurv*  unnuU. 

{^J — It  is  no  slight  indiculiou  of  Shelley's  esteem  for  Byron 
in  1S17, — when,  uceording  to  Sir.  I''ruude,  he  must  have 
regarded  the  author  of  C'AiVi/c  Harold  with  repugnance,  us 
C-'laire's  setlucer,— that  be  left  ityron  a  legacy  of  *JOUU/.  by  bis 
will  (dated  l^th  Feb.,  IH17),  and  also  appointed  him  to  bo  an 
execnTor  of  the  will,  &ud  a  trustee  for  the  performance  of 
its  trust !<. 

In  (he  same  year,  1817,  when  the  discarded  mistress  had 
given  birth  to  AUegra,  Shelley  nrot©  lu  the  preface  to  the 
Aix  Wrrkt'  Tour  theae  words  :— 

'  Thfse  whoee  youth  lins  heen  piuiC  ji«  tlicir's  (with  whnt  sucoess  it 
importa  aot)  in  pnrsaing,  like  the  swallim-,  t!i>'  iiicon»CAtit  summer  of 
d«lit{ht  xml  bvaiity  wliiuli  Jtiveatfl  tlit«  vinible  world,  will  perhaps  fiad 
KotDi!  <?ut«rtuiitiiieut  in  folluwing  lh«  author,  with  her  liusbaiul  iinil  sietir, 
on  fool,  tliroti^ti  pArt  of  Fronce  miil  SwitzerUnd,  And  in  sailing  nilli 
lier  down  the  cBsUed  Uhine,  thri^ugh  ecvDcs  Uautiful  in  Iheniwlre*.  but 
wliioh,  sniiN!  aho  vitgted  llietii,  u  greut  I*oet  ha*  clothed  with  thf/rethuftk 
uf  a  Jiviuer  uatare.  Tliiey  will  Iw  iiitertsted  Ut  liwir  of  one  who  tia> 
visitml  Muilh'rie,  and  Ctarcna,  and  Oiillon,  dud  Vevoi, — cUmic  groniid. 
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jieopUtl  with  tender  and  yioriout  imaginationi  af  the  preteiU  and 
the  jKut.* 

Thits  at  a  time  wIwd,  according  to  3[r.  Froude,  lio  secretly 
roToItod  froiu  iSyi-ou  as  a  libertine  and  seducer,  Shelley  extolled 
liiiu  fur  elulhitig  the  beautieit  of  the  KUinelaxid  with  *l1ic  frcidi- 
1IGH8  of  a  diviner  nature,'  and  appointed  bim  im  executor  and 
trustee  of  his  will. 

(y)— In  1818,  ia  the  prefatorj'  note  to  Julian  and  Maddah, 
Shelley  wTOte  thus  of  Byron,  the  original  of  Couut  Maddalo : — 

'Connt  MaiUhIo  is  a  Venetian  nubleiiidii  of  Aitticnt  rnmily  luid  of 
gro4t  fortune,  wLo,  uicliout  inixiug  luiK-ii  ia  the  Aoclety  of  \\\»  cuuiitry- 
iiiL'U.  rouUcs  cUi«dy  at  bU  magui&.'vut  paluoc  iu  chat  city.  He  i<  a 
(wnoti  of  the  nio^t  coii^uiunicitc  gcniiu,  and  cnpahlc,  if  he  wouM  direct 
IiiH  ciicr^iei' to  such  ail  cml,  uf  bfLuinni^  the  r«iltvmer  of  hisde^nilnl 
coiiiilrj'.  But  it  i>  hie  wtukiu'wi  tu  hu  pruiid  :  be  dfrivta,  frwiii  a  cuiii- 
]>iiri«oiL  of  bifi  i)vm  extraunliiiAr)-  mind  with  thu  dwarfi^^b  inti^^llectj  thut 
(turruutid  biiii,  Hn  intviim>  a|v|iix>h«tieiuii  of  tliv  uutbinjjiiees  of  biminii  life. 
Hie  patisioitK  and  bis  powers  are  iuoniiparably  greater  tlinn  thtme  of 
oLher  mcu  ;  and,  inaleud  of  tbu  latter  having  l)een  employed  iu  curbiDg 
the  furtuL-r,  tb«y  have  mutunlly  lent  each  other  atreugtb.  His  amldtiun 
pnjH  u|)oii  itai'lf,  for  wiint  of  obJH'lH  nhith  it  ijin  cioiiiiidiT  worthy  of 
exctlitm.  I  say  that  MmiJalo  ia  ]iri>iul.  Iwcaiistr  I  cnii  find  uu  other 
word,  ti)  express  (hu  coucetitvred  mid  iiiipaUeiit  fvehn(;9  which  cinsuiuti 
him  ;  Imt  it  ia  on  hia  own  htijiea  and  aflWliona  only  that  he  seeina  to 
tram])V,  fur  in  midal  life  no  hiiuian  being  can  W  more  gt-nlle,  patient, 
and  uiiatiduming  than  MndidalQ.  Ik'  ia  ^-beerful,  frank,  and  witty. 
Hia  \v\OTt:  .lerious  nonversation  in  n  port  of  inlnxicjition;  men  fiTi>  h«ld  by 
it  as  b}  «  Hpell.  Uc  hu  travelled  uiuch  ;  nud  lh«rt'  U  ui  intixpreasibltf 
clinrm  iu  hia  relation  of  his  adventured  in  different  countries.' 

In  this  strain  of  adulation  Shelley  wTotc  of  Byron  in  1818. 
Having  put  the  flutter}-  in  clear  typo  and  on  fine  paper,  Shelley 
approached  Byron  with  it  iu  his  huad,  and,  kneeling,  laid  it  at 
bi*  idol's  feet. 

On  '23rd  Augwl,  1818,  Shelley  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Venice 
with  grateful  fervour,  of  Byrou'a  aymjmtliy  with  his  troublea 
and  friendly  concern  for  his  interests  :— 

'  When  we  diueinharkrd,  we  found  hia  horsca  waiting  fnr  us,  and  ws 
Tode  (don^  the  Hands  of  the  sen,  tnlking.  Our  couver&Ation  cuaM«(ed  in 
liislurifM  of  hie  wounded  fuclings,  aud  quuBtioua  iis  to  my  affairst  and 
great  profiiMiiins  of  frientlahip  untl  r«gani  for  nie.  He  ^aid,  that  if  he 
had  be«n  in  Kngland  ut  tbe  litne  of  the  (^bannery  affair,  be  won)d  have 
muved  heaveu  and  earth  to  have  pr^vjnted  ^uch  a  decision.' 
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There  is  something  inexpressibly  luilicrotis  in  the  nolion  of 
Ityron  '  myving  heaven  oud  oorth  '  to  atop  Lord  Eldon'K  iiiouOi. 
The  •  Child*! '  musl  surely  have  been  hiughing  in  his  Glfvrii 
M-heii  he  lalkc-d  in  this  style^  if,  indeed,  he  Boid  au»ht  so  superla- 
tively farcical. 

(4) — To  the  year  I8IH  or  1819  may  be  aasigned  Shelley's 
AftdrfM  to  Byron,  the  worshipful  tone  uF  which  composition  may 
be  inferred  from  the  oiily  three  lines  prcBer\*ed  to  us : — 

'  (.>  mighty  uiitid,  in  whose  Ace\>  streum  tluH  agts 
Shakra  like  a  reed  in  the  iitiheediu^  storni, 
Why  doBt  thui)  curb  aut  thine  own  sucreJ  rage?' 

(5) — ^To  the  your  18*21  may  he  assigned  the  Sonnet  to 
Hvron,  headed  with  the  words,  '  I  ura  afraid  these  verses  will 
not  plcoM!  you,  but,' — 

'  If  I  estveiucd  you  less.  Envy  would  kill 
Pleasnrr,  aatl  leavo  tii  Woiidt-r  and  I)e«pair 
The  ministration  of  the  thou^liia  that  fill 
The  mind  which,  like  a  wunii  whose  llTe  may  shore 
A  portion  of  the  itnap)>roadmbh>, 
Marks  year  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fuir 
Ab  perfect  wurlds  at  the  Creator's  will. 
Ikit  siit-li  is  my  mgani  that  nor  yuiir  ]iow«r 
To  (oar  above  the  heighla  where  oihera  cliiub. 
Nor  faiuc,  that  shadow  of  tlie  uohoni  hour 
Ca6t  from  th<!  rnvioiia  fnliire  oa  the  time, 
Muve  one  regret  for  Inaunbonoured  tinine 
Who  dares  these  v/otAb  : — the  worm  LeDcath  the  sod 
Slay  lift  itself  in  homage  of  the  God.' 

Can  iiawiomite  idolatry  of  a  follow-crcsature  go  further  in  the 
iliivction  of  abject  servility  without  being  lost  in  itf  It  is 
uppaUing  to  reflect  that  Shelley,  a  oma  of  high  intellect  nud 
culture,  «f  gentle  hrcctUug  and  imperi.shahlc  uchieveiuent  in  art, 
thought  of  liyron  in  a  way  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  utter 
forth  such  slavish  song.  It  is  asscrtnl  by  Medwin  (no  sure 
authority  on  such  a  point),  that  thio  outpouring  uf  adulation  was 
never  actually  oflered  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  pOft,  who 
could  not  have  contemplated  such  a  tribute  of  odorativo  houmgo 
without  turning  tn  cordial  (though  undeclared;  scorn  frc^m  its 
producer.  The  sonnet  is  said  never  to  haTO  been  fevn  by 
Byron.  liut  it  remains  that  Shelley  wrote  it  in  llyron's 
honour;   that  he  wrote  it  out  (with  amcndmcnta)  on  Boveral 
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slips  ol  pa|Kr,  and,  at  loust,  thought  of  oflFering  it  to  the  man, 
whose  contempt  of  hiR  kind  notxled  no  «ueh  etimulant. 

(6) — Written  in  June,  1821,  Adoiiain  calls  on  the  worltl  to 
honour  Byron  tw  *  the  Tythiau  of  the  age,'  and  'the  Pilgrim  of 
Eternity : ' — 

*  The  hoided  wolvi^s.  bnlil  only  to  inmue ; 
The  obBctiie  ravens,  clamoroiui  o'er  the  dead  ; 
The  vulttiren,  tw  the  coiiqiieror's  bantter  true, 
AVhu  feed  v.\wK  l>ei)ulHliuu  tirec  hain  fcil. 
Ami  ttlwiM  wuigfl  Tain  contagion  ; — how  they  fled, 
Vlien.  like  Apyllo,  from  hia  golden  bow, 
Tlie  I'ytliian  of  llie  age  one  arrow  Bpwl 
And  smiled; — Tlie  apoilera  lenipt  iii>  second  blow. 
The)  iAWw  n:i  the  proud  fvet  chat  .i|>urti  them  lying  Ion*. 


Thi»  (.votMrd  ftbe  ;  and  the  moimUiin  aliephenla  came^ 

Their  gnrlnnd«  t*n.  their  7iiagic  matitleB  rent : 

The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  wlirwe  fntno 

Ovi-r  bix  liviitg  heiid  like  Kenvi^n  itt  bent. 

An  early  but  oiidoring  monument. 

Came,  veiling  all  the  lightiiinga  of  his  .song 

lu  iwrrow. 

(7) — Tn  A«giu'*t,  IS21,  Shelley  was  so  delightnl  at  Byron's 
way  of  living  with  unuther  nian'a  wife,  and  hia  couscqueuL  pro* 
grewa  to  moral  excellence,  that  he  wrote  to  his  own  wife  (tha 
faultless,  stainless,  hifjh-suuled  Slary^  from  tiuvenna,  where  he 
was  resting  us  Byi-on'a  guest  in  the  Palazzo  Quiccioli : — 

*L[onl]  B[yron]  is  greatly  improved  in  e^'c^y  re«|>cct;  iu  geniaa, 
In  teio|>er,  iti  moral  viewfl,  iu  health,  in  happineso.  The  eoimexion  with 
h)  Oiui<;doli  has  been  im  inestimable  benefit  to  liini.  He  lixva  \x\  con- 
eidemble  splendour,  but  within  his  iiicomi',  vxliieti  is  nuw  alKfiit  4<XH^. 
a-year,  lOO/.  of  which  he  devotes  to  }mrpoaes  of  chua-ity.  lie  ha*  had 
uiiitclu«voU8  pawioitB.  but  theiie  he  seeiiia  to  have  aubducd  :  and  he  is 
hecomuig.  what  he  fthi>uld  be,  a  virtuoua  mau.' 

When  Mr.  Kroudoi^Tote  »o  gushingly,  almost  in  the  name  para- 
gRiph,  of  Shelley's  wpeckless  purity  o£  thought  and  manner*, 
and  Byron's  revolting  di-ssolutenetw  in  liWng  with  another  nian'a 
wife,  he  had  ^till  to  learn  lliat  thin  guilelofiH  and  angelic  Shcllor 
rated  Bj-ron's  HiiUoh  with  the  ContCJiMGuiccioIi  as  an  eminently 
virtuous  and  salutary  amingement. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Maiy  [mind,  Mr.  Froude,  the  letter  is 
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written  to  Mary  m^c  Godwin,  the  writer's  onii  exeraplnrj'  wife), 
8helley  nays  :■ — 

'  lU '  (Byron)  '  hsi  rend  to  mc  one  of  tlic  anpoMished  Ciintoi  of 
Don  Juan,  vfUich  is  utOl1tBhin^1y  fin^.  It  auts  hiiti  not  only  iibov«, 
■hut  fur  above,  all  the  poeln  of  the  dny.— evt-ry  word  has  tho  stAup  of 
ituniortallty.  I  ilvspair  of  rivaUiiiK  Lord  Byruu.  »»  well  I  may,  and 
there  is  no  other  with  whom  it  \a  worth  wnteudiDf^.  This  cauig  is  in 
the  fltyle,  Imt  totalty,  ami  saalained  with  inorcdihic  caac  and  power,  lika 
the  end  of  the  bccoqcI  ctinto.  There  it  not  a  icord  which  tht  moti  rigid 
ntaertor  of  ike.  dignilt/  of  human  nature  could  Jeiire  fa  be  eancelied. 
It  fulRlfl,  in  ft  certain  dcgroe,  vth&t  I  have  \ong  frtacUed  of  protiiicing, — 
wmethinR  wholly  new  and  relative  to  the  age,  and  jfct  tttrpattinyl^ 
beavttYul' 

On,  or  about,  the  same  day,  ShcUey  «Toto  from  RaTcnua 
about  this  same  Canto  of  Ihn  JttaN,  which  he  commended  so 
highly  to  Mnn,',  for  itn  uufjuuliHcd  piirity  and  surpttanng 
beauty,  to  his  friend  Peacock : — 

*  Lord  Byron  is  in  excclletit  cue  both  of  health  and  spirits.  He  faiu 
1^1  rid  of  nil  thu*«  nidniicholy  and  d«gradinf<  tiahits  wtiicli  he  iuilul^eii 
at  Venice.  He  lives  with  odc  woman,  a  lady  of  rank  here.  lo  whom  ho 
ia  attached,  and  who  is  attnchcd  to  him,  and  >a  in  every  reeped  an 
ulterwi  mutt.  He  has  wrilleii  thren  m<jn!  oaiit(>«  of  Dou  Juun.  1  have 
VKt  only  heard  the  tiftli.  aiiii  I  tlilnk  that  every  word  of  it  U  prei^nnnt 
ivith  immortality.  I  have  not  seen  his  Inte  playa  except  Marino 
J'nlirro,  which  t»  very  well,  but  uut  to  transcendfnlty  Jiue  w  tli'f 
£}0H  Jvan.' 

I#el  it  be  ohservwl  that,  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  Shelley 
alludcR  U»  the  second  Canto  of  Don  Juan,  and  num'  i'H]HfiulIy  to 
the  end  of  it,  m  a  piece  of  Uteraturn  with  whieh  bhc  is  fumiliur. 
To  domonHlratc  tho  exccllenro  of  the  unpiibliiihiHl  Canto  he  luui 
juat  road  in  muuuttcript.  iShellcy  assures  Mary  that,  in  ila  style, 
uiid  the  powerful  ca>!e  with  which  it  is  suatained,  it  resembles 
the  end  of  the  second  Canto. — i.e.  the  part  of  the  poem  which 
de!!eribe.><,  with  delicate  and  insidious  euggei^tiveueiH,  the  mutual 
patwion  of  Don  Juan  and  Haidt.>e  in  the  cavo.  T*  it  to  *  insult 
the  Shelleys'  [Jlr.  Froude's  pleasant  phrase)  lo  «oy  thol  Shelley 
could  not  have  ihoB  referred  to  some  of  the  sweetest  and  mwt 
voluptuous  paBsages  of  tho  amorous  poem,  without  knowing  tlnit 
Mary  had  perused  them  with  enjoyment  and  approval?  And 
what  is  the  theme  of  the  unpublished  fifth  Canto,  which  Shelley 
oxtoU  to  hia  wife  for  bearing,  in  every  word,  '  tho  stamp  of 
immortnliiy,'  and  for  containing  'not  a  word  which  the  most 
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rigid  asKjrtor  of  tlio  diRiuty  of  human  nature  cojild  desire  to  be 
cnDcclIed?'  One  of  the  wittiest  and  wnckedest  of  the  sixteen 
Cantos,  this  highly  commended  Cuuto  contains  the  harem  scene 
where  Gulbeyaz  ruiuly  eolicits  Don  Juan  to  minister  to  her  bi»t 
T  do  not  wish  to  '  insult  tlio  ShetlcvH,'  hut  I  cimnot  conceive 
that  Shelley  would  have  written  ao  approvinf^ly  of  the  Canto, 
hud  he  not  wished  Mary  to  peruse  this  vicious  and  Wtiuting 
piece  of  BjTonic  devilry,  and  felt  that  it  would  plensc  her  to 
read  how,  in  her  desperate  effort  to  conquer  Don  Juaji's  cold- 
ness, Gulbeyaz,  in  an  imperial  way 

'laid 
Iler  hant]  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  «yes. 
Which  nwdeil  not  an  empire  to  persumle, 

Look'd  iitto  hi?  for  love 

.     .     .     .     antl  pniising  on«  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  hU  breast,  and  there  ahe  grew.' 

On  14th  St'ptembor,  1821,  Shclloy  wrote  from  Pi«a  to  IToratio 
Smith,  of  Byron'a  dctennination  to  writo  a  aeries  of  dnimaa : — 

'  This  flPcniB  to  rafs  the  wronff  roati ;  but  geniwe  like  his  is  deetined 
to  lead  null  not  tu  foUuw.  Ue  will  shake  off  hie  shackles  as  he  fiads 
they  cramp  him.  I  biJit've  he  will  prutliicc  aometliing  very  great ;  and 
that  faniiHarity  with  the  dramatic  fonns  of  human  nature,  will  noon 
enahle  him  to  soften  duwn  the  severe  and  luiharmonLzing  tinta  of  his 
Marino  Falitro' 

On  4th  November,  I82I,  Shelley  said  to  Edward  WiUiama 
nf  Lord  ilyroa's  Cain,  '  Uis  Vain  is  second  to  nothing  of 
the   kind.' 

(8) — From  Pisa,  Shelley  wrote,  m  Januarj-,  1822,  lo  John 
QiBbome  uf  the  [lOBt,  whom  he  idolizud : — 

'  Wlial  think  yon  of  Lord  Djrrou  now  ?  Space  wondered  Icso  at  tha 
swift  and  fair  creationd  of  God,  when  he  grew  tt-cnry  of  vacsncy,  than 
I  lit  ihiK  ^jiirit  of  an  angel  in  the  mortal  jiaradise  of  a  dccnyicig  body, 
^Q  I  think,  let  th«  world  envy  while  it  admires,  as  it  may.' 

(9) — On  10th  April,  1822,  when  his  relations  with  the  great 
puet  had  been  shaken  and  ruffled  by  guatji  of  discord,  Shelley 
wrote  to  John  Gisbome,  'What  think  jou  of  Lord  Byron's  last 
volumeP  In  my  opinion  it  contains  finer  poutry  than  has  appeared 
in  England  since  the  publication  of  Pannlisc  Retjained.  Cain  is 
apocalyptic, — it  is  a  revelation  not  before  communicated  to  man.' 

Of  course,  Shelley's  idolatrj*  of  his  hero  was  not  alwaya 
maintained  at  this  pitch  of  enthusiasm.     There  were  moments 
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[  -when  the  worm  turned  against  hxa  God,  and  wrote  diaparagingly 
fof  him.  But  thu  foregoing  passages  from  Shelley's  letters  and 
works  exhibit  hia  prevajlitig  view  of  Byron  the  poet,  and  his 
worbhipful  dJKpOBition  towards  the  man  liyron.  Xor  may  it  Ije 
iraagiucd  that  the  womhiper  was  enabled  t«  think  thua 
rcvci-cntiolly  of  the  idol,  betause  he  was  unaware  of  what  waa 
most  repulsive  in  the  darker  stages  of  Byron's  career.  For 
Shelley  is  the  most  strenuous  and  precise  of  all  the  many  givers 
of  testimony  respefTting  the  Venetian  excesses.  Writing  to 
I'eucock  of  Byron's  Vuuetian  life,  Shelley  says,  on  22nd 
December,  1818:— 

•Tho  fact  is,  tliAt  first,  the  Italian  women  -willi  whom  he  assodHtes 
are  perhaps  the  most  contempliMe  of  all  who  exist  uodcr  the  mooa — itie 
nuut  igDorant,  the  most  disgnatiii^,  llie  mnHt  bigoted ;  ooiuitesscs  [who] 
Bniell  so  Btroiijfly  of  girlie,  thnt  rni  nrdinary  Kn^liAhninn  cannot  nppro&ch 
them.  Well,  L[«r(1]  B[jt'>ii]  is  familiar  with  the  lowest  sort  of 
thcAc  women,  the  people  hi.i  gomlolieri  pick  op  in  tho  atrcete.  He 
ueaueiiitVB  \^'itL  wrelcht«  who  seem  nlmust  to  huve  lo«t  tho  gait  and 
physiwgiKtiny  of  man,  and  who  do  not  scruple  lo  avow  pratftiiws,  which 
arc  not  only  not  nsmed,  but  I  believe  seldom  even  conceived  in  Eun^taiul.' 

None  the  less  oble,  however,  was  Shelley  to  admire  the  same 
Bymn  (of  whom  Mr.  Fronde  writes  disgTLstfiUly,  for  'living 
with  another  man's  wife ')  as  a  being  to  be  womhipt  for  his 
divine  excellences  and  beneficent  acOiievements.  None  the  less 
could  ho  regard  Byron  with  reverence  and  delight,  as  'the 
npirit  of  an  angel  in  the  mortal  paradise  of  o  decaying  bodv.' 

The  winter  (styled  by  Hogg  '  a  mere  Atticism  ' )  had  for  its 
chief  domestic  incident  the  birth  of  Mary*a  eldest  son,  the 
•William '  of  hu>  father's  sonf^,  and  of  the  early  grave  at  Rome, 
who  was  boni  on  24th  Januiirj',  IHltt,  on  the  ninth  day  after 
Lady  BjTon's  withdrawal  from  Piwadilly  Torraco  to  Kirkby 
MaUory.  B^^ron's  Ada  was  only  in  the  seventh  week  of  her 
life,  when  Shelley's  hoy  entered  upon  his  brief  existence. 
Bom  within  six  weeka  and  three  days  of  one  another,  theae 
infants  are  curiously  aasoeiated  in  literary  annals;  for  whilst 
Byron  gushed  for  the  world's  edification  over  his  Ada  in  verse, 
that  set  tho  sentimental  mothers  weeping  throughout  the 
country,  Shelley's  parental  devotion  to  his  'delightful  child* 
broke  forth  into  song  that  was  no  less  insincere. 

Mary  Godwin  had  not  risen  from  her  bed,  before  all  Kngland 
was  ringing  with  strange  stories  of  Byron's  domestic  troubles. 
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Tiial  Shelley,  who  had  created  much  Acandal  in  a  small  world  of 
comparatively  obscure  people  by  quarreUing  with  hi«  wife,  eooae 
eightcun  or  twenty  moatha  wnce,  wa«  more  cheered  than  Hhot^ked 
by  Byron's  rupture  with  his  spouse,  is  probable.  That  Byron 
in  h.\»  domestic  trials  and  social  discredit  had  a  sympathizer  and 
apologist  in  the  younger  poet,  i»  certain.  To  Byrou's  idolater, 
Lady  Byron's  innhility  to  live  happily  with  her  superb  huKband 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  wos  a  faulty  woman.  That  on 
falling  out  with  bis  wife,  so  sublime  a  creature  as  Byrou  could 
not  luke  another  lawful  bride,  wa«  in  Shelley's  view  a  eignal 
(example  of  the  depraving  tyranny  of  matrimoninl  law, — another 
argument  why  Wedlonk  should  be  replaced  by  Free  I^ve. 

On  tbia  exciting  mibjcet,  Sholloy  and  Mary  wore  in  perfect 
accottl,  when  Claire  ran  in  upon  them,  beaming  with  beauty, 
radiant  with  joy,  brimming  over  with  affection  and  happiness. 
She  hod  rare  news  for  them.  Bent  on  going  to  Switzerland, 
she  iinj>loi'ed  them  to  lake  her  there.  Switzerland  P  Gonevn  P 
Why  was  sho  so  desirous  of  going  thitherP  Mary  had  a  btibo 
at  hur  breast,  and  was  still  only  recovering  from  her  actxtitche- 
mmil  :  Shelley  wiU4  busy  ut  home  with  his  bonks  and  writing. 
What  rcji^souH  could  Claire  ahow  why  he  rIiouM  lenvo  his  ntudy 
and  ^fary  her  home,  to  cwoort  her  to  Gunova?  Answering 
their  quewtions,  and  disposing  of  any  objections  they  made  to 
hor  astounding  proposal,  Claire  inducefl  them  !«  take  her  out 
rid  Paris  to  the  Sf^iheron  Hotel  near  Gencvo. 

There  were  oo  steamboats  and  railways  in  1816.  No  mere 
jaunt  for  idlers  and  invalids,  as  it  is  now-a-days;  the  jouniey 
from  London  U)  Switzerland  (a.i  Shelley,  Mary,  and  Claire 
knew  from  experience)  wiisu  painful  uiidcohtly  buBineosin  I8Ii). 
Mary  Godwin's  son  wa^  Ktill  in  bis  third  month,  when  the 
^•ivacious  aud  irrepressible  Claire  came  in  upon  her  with  these 
wonbt,  '  I  am  dying  to  go  to  Switzerland;  the  one  desire  of  my 
heart  is  to  go  to  Geneva ;  aud  you  and  Shelley  must  take  me 
there,— not  in  August,  or  July,  or  June;  but  at  the  turn  of 
Aliril-  You  mu^t  puck  utonce  ;ind  lake  me  out  lo Switzerland!' 
la  it  eonuuivable  that  Shelley  and  Mary  yielded  to  Claire's 
vehcmout  entrL-aty  without  asking  her,  W*//  she  was  so  eager  t4» 
be  off  to  GenfVtt  ;  without  siiti^lying  themselves  that  Claire  hail 
an  objcL'L  iu  view  which  justiried  her  in  asking  so  much  of  them, 
and  iu  putting  ihem  to  so  much  trouble  and  expenw?  Is  it 
cunecivublo  that  Cluire  would  have  carried  her  ^wint  with  her 
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slAcr  and  .Shelley,  had  they  not  regarded  her  again  with  affec- 
tion, and  been  ot  opinion  that  she  had  a  claim  fo  bo  large  a 
measure  of  their  sympathy  and  ossistimce  ?  Ih  it  ronceivuWe 
that,  in  tho  month,  wtiose  Inp  ift  chilUfI  by  lingering'  wlnt^^r, 
&[ary  Godwin  with  her  bub«  in  hor  arms  would  have  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  traversing  Franco  mode  the  long  and  toilsome 
journey  to  Geneva,  only  to  gratify  the  mere  whim  of  a  girl  ahe 
disUkoU? 

All  these  questions  are  ani^wercd  in  the  afBmiattve  by  Mr. 
Froude,  ami  the  other  Shtdleyau  viithusiiists,  who  ntjuire  us  lo 
believe  that  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  accompanied  C'toire,  r^ 
Paris,  to  Geneva,  without  any  kmiwhMlge  or  Huspicion— that 
Ilyron  was  joiu-ncying  thither  with  hi»  yuung  doctor  (Polidori) 
by  the  libinc  itjuto  ;  that  Claire  and  Byron  had  arranged  to 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Secheron ;  that  Claire  bad  for  some  weeks 
before  loanng  England  been  Byron's  mi»trc^t> ;  that  her  object 
in  gutting  out  to  Geue^'a  waa  to  tlirow  herself  into  Byron's  urnu. 
Succeesive  biographers  have  repretsenleU  that  the  meeting  of  the 
two  seta  of  tourititd  at  the  Sevherou  was  uc(.-idcutal.  Till  I 
eihibitwl  in  Tfie  Heat  Loni  Bi/j'on  the  reoBons  for  thinking  other- 
witw  of  this  meeting,  no  biographer  had  ventured  even  lo  hint 
that  the  juncture  of  the  two  parties  might  have  resulted  from 
pre-arrangement.  It  in  now  admitte<l,  even  by  Mr.  Froude,  that 
I  was  right  on  tbiB  point. 

But  whilst  admitting  that  the  meeting  remiltcd  from  pre- 
arrangemont,  Mr.  Froude  now  insiitta  that  Byrcm  and  Claire 
were  the  only  parries  to  the  prc^aiTangeinent,  which  [aeconling 
to  Field  Place)  was  withheld  by  Claire  fr<*m  her  travelling 
compjmions.  Farther,  Mr.  Froude  maintains  that,  inst^'od  of 
being  taken  to  Geneva  by  tShelley  and  her  sister,  Claire  took 
them  thither  on  her  lap.  Yet  more: — Mr.  Froude  and  hia 
fellow -workers  require  un  to  believe  that,  when  they  accompanied 
her  to  Switzerland,  without  knoiviog  or  suspecting  tc/i;/  she 
wi-ihed  to  go  there,  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  di^^liked  Claire 
extremely, — diHliking  her  for  being  u  malicious,  spiteful,  and 
altogether  intcloruhlo  girl;  regarding  her  diHgUNtfully  on  account 
of  hor  vicioufi  notions  r(!8]>ecting  tho  intnrconrae  of  the  sexes. 
Touring  in  pre-railway  times  with  an  odious  companion  was 
even  more  vexatious  than  touring  with  such  a  companion  now- 
a<days.  Yet  Mr.  Froude  insists  that  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin 
aasDciated  themselvee  fur  eeveral  moutha  of  foreign  touring,  with 
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a  girl  thoy  dirfiked  extremely,  for  the  pure  plcoimre  nf  hor 

Hoaety.     More   BtUl  .—Mr.  Froudc  wishes  us  to  believe  that, 

*uno8t  to  the  U«t  day  of  their  sojourn  with  Claire  and  Byron 

ux  Swilzerhiiid,  neither  ShcUey   nor   Mary   Cndwm   had"  the 

faintest  Riwpicion  thut  Cluire  was  Byron's  mistress;   and  that 

thoagh  Byron  was  at  iwins  to  have  his  mistress  brought  out 

to  bun,  under  cover  o(  her  travelling  companions,  he  never  saw 

ncr  at  Geneva,  exei-pt  iu  the  presence  of  some  witness  to  tho 

propriety  of  their  dt^meanour  to  one  another.    Admittinjf  that 

Byron  talked  to  Claire  on  the  moat  delicate  subjects — such  a*  the 

QmiU{>vmpnt8  for  her  accouchement,  and  plans  for  the  disposal 

of  her  child  when  it  should  be  boni— Mr.  Froude  insists  that, 

throughout  her  utiiy  in  Swit^crlaud,  she  couhl  not  easily  have 

been  alone  with  BjTon,  even  for  the  shortest  interview.     Mr. 

i'roude  makes  this  statement,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  «uro 

personal  history  that,  whilst  Byron  lived  in  the  Villa  Diodali, 

and  Shelley  («"ith  Mary  and  Claire)  in  a  cottage  at  the  villa'* 

foot,  the  trio  of  the  cottage  oft4ni  slept  in  Byron's  house  aftor 

wtting  up  with  him  till  dawn. 

On  whiit  grounds  docs  Mr.  Froude  afik  us  to  believe  things, 
so  incredible  that  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  any  evidence  that 
would  juRtify  u8  in  believing  them  ?  Mr.  Froude  has  nothing 
whatever  to  xhoic ;  nothing  whatever  to  urge,  in  support,  of  bin 
extravagant  ajwertions.  exwpt  talk  about  a  letter,  which  he  may 
not  show,  biwause  Sir  IVrcy  Shelley  thinks  it  l)ettrr  not  to 
sliow  it.  We  are  not  told  whrn  this  letter  was  written,  under 
what  cireumstanc-cR  it  was  written,  for  what  purpose  it  was 
written.  Mr.  Froudc  says  the  letter  was  written  by  Claire. 
Any  statement  told  by  Claire,  to  the  disoredit  of  their  curious 
views  of  Shelley  and  his  career,  m  unhesitatingly  reject«i  as 
a  falsehood  by  the  Shelleyan  enthusiasts.  They  do  not  falter 
in  charging  Claire  with  falseliotwl  in  tilling  the  certain  truth, 
that  she  was  the  Cinintantia  of  Shelley's  verse.  They  do  not 
fuller  iu  charging  her  with  falsehood,  in  saying  that  Fanny 
Iirilay,  alirrs  Wollstonecraft  ttiiait  Godwin,  killed  herself  for  love 
of  Shelley.  According  to  the  Shelleyan  enthufiiauls  Claire 
went  through  life,  tolling  fibs  whenever  Hhn  would  serve  her 
I  purpose ;  and  yet  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  (a 
p  letter  withheld  from  public  scrutiny),  is  enough  to  satisfy  them, 
I  that  Byron,  after  causing  her  (his  already  eticeintr  mistreM)  to 
I        come  out  to  him  in  Swilzerlund,  never  saw  her  there  except  in 
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the  proscncD  of  a  third  parly.  To  believe  this  ia  to  believe  the 
incrediblo. 

When  it  shall  he  produced  to  the  world,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  gire  an  opinion  whether  this  morTellous  lettor  was 
written  b}'  Claire  to  bctcud  Mary  from  her  father's  censure;  or 
at  a  later  time  to  whitewiwh  htr  BiHter  Marj-  in  the  eyes  of 
Sussex  aociety;  or  wuh  a  fabrication,  for  which  Claire  was  in  uo 
degree  an-ouiitabli].  Should  it  appear  that  Claire  really  wrota 
the  Idler,  it  will  only  be  addttioual  evidence  of  her  faculty  for 
fibbing.  To  support  the  letter's  manifest  untruths,  wiih  words 
written  by  Mary  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  often  curiously 
inaccurate  in  her  biographical  statementfi),  or  nith  words  written 
by  Shelley  (who  seldom  let  a  moath  puss  without  phoning  wime- 
thing  wholly  devoid  of  historic  truth  about  himself  or  his  affairs), 
would  be  only  to  produce  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  iiupow  an. 
untruth  on  human  credulity,  for  some  puxptwe  or  other. 

Aly  way  of  dealing  iufereulially  with  admitted  facts  is  this: 
On.  flashing  in  upon  her  sister  and  Shelley  at  Biahopgate,  with 
joy  in  her  face,  Claire  told  thein  at  once  that  »he  had  won  the 
great  Iln-on's  heart,  and  was  holding  the  place,  for  which  Lady 
Hyroii  had  been  found  unworthy.  On  leaming  from  her  how 
she  and  Byron  had  arranged  to  journey  to  Geneva  by  different 
routefl,  in  order  that  public  attention  should  not  be  eallcd  to 
their  movcmentH  and  puri>otw,  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  con- 
sented readily  to  her  prayer,  that  they  would  take  her  out  to 
her  lover.  In  brief,  thi«  is  my  view  of  the  ca«e.  Let  readers 
decide  for  thonisclvea,  whether  they  should  accept  the  view  as 
reasonable  or  reject  it  as  the  reverse.  What  motive  can  Claire 
have  had  for  concealing  her  tender  and  romantic  interconrw* 
with  Ilyron  from  her  sister  Mary,  living  in  Free  Love  with 
Shelley  P  Why  should  Clairo  have  hesitated  to  avow  her  friend- 
.ship  with  B}Ton  to  the  jwct  and  social  reformer,  who  had  taught 
alike,  by  precept  and  practice,  that  love  should  bo  free ;  that 
the  love  which  yearned  for  marriage  was  the  only  sanction  its 
marriage  needed.  The  only  motives  a  girl  in  Claire's  poettioii 
could  hnve  for  holding  her  passion  from  her  sister's  knowledge 
would  \k'  motives  of  shame  and  delicacy.  Such  mutivtw  cannot 
be  supi^scd  lo  have  InflueTieed  Claire's  action  to  her  sister- 
by-afBnity ;  the  girl  with  whom  she  had  atudied  Qtift-n  Ma(iit 
views  about  marriage,  and  the  Chevalier  Lawrence's  Empire 
of  the   Nain;   the   spouao  of  a  man   to  whom   she  was   not 
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msrrlod ;  the  mother  of  a  child  who  in  the  law's  eye,  from  one 
poiat  of  viev,  was  do  one's  child,  What  could  Shelley  discover 
of  &\n\  in  Claire's  attachment  to  Byron  ?  The  thinghe  approved 
for  himftelf  waa  no  thing  for  Shelley  to  disapprove  in  Byron's 
caae.  The  course  which  wna  virtuous  for  Mary,  could  not  strike 
hlu  as  vicious  for  Mary's  sifter. 

Mr.  Froudo  writes  distlainiully  of  Claire's  probohle  pr^ 
sumption  in  'perc<?iving  the  analo^^y  of  Byron's  and  Shelley's 
situation.'    Mr.  Kroude  remarks  also  that,  *  so  far  from  Claire's 
position  being  IJko  that  of  Mury  Godwin,  it  must  have  appeared 
to  Shelley  rather   a   hideous   parody  of  il.'     MTiy  a   hideous 
parody?     Tbc  c-ases  were  too  similar  for  the  re.wmblance  tn 
have  escapefl  any  one  of  the  trio.     Shelley  had  quarrelled  with 
his  wife    and   was  linng  with    another  woman.       Byron  hod 
difforrd  from  hlu  wife  and  was  attache*!    to   another  woman. 
Separated  from  their  wives  by  what  is  called  'omioablc  arrange- 
ment," both  poct.'i  were  li^-ing  in  Free  Contract  with  girls  they 
eould  not  marry.     The  similar  eases  had  no  doubt  their  |M)intH 
of  diMimilarity.     But  on  the  whole  these  points  toll  in  BjTon'ii 
favour.      Tn  taking  Claire   under  his  prntcrtinn,  he  had  not 
wduoed  a  girl  no  more  than  xixt^eii  years  uf  agi-.     He  bad  not 
carried  off  by  etoalth  the  child  of   his  most  intimate  friend. 
Kor  had  be  taken  such  paiua  to  win  Claire  as  Shelley  took  Ut 
capture  Mary.      It  is  not  certain  when  and  how  U\i'on  made 
Claire's  ucquaintancc.     On  this  poiut  there  arc  two  diifereut 
stories;  one  of  them  representing  thai  he  saw  her  fur  the  first 
time  at  a  poiut  of  Oxford  Stit'ei,  to  which  he  had  eome  at  her 
written  request ;  the  other  and  more  rolinhlo  atory  being  that 
their  first  interview  oecurn^d   at   Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under 
circumstances  set  forth  in  Tfte  Hcai  Lo>\i  Byron.     Anyhow  the 
poet's  capture  of  the  giddy  and  clever  girl  was  an  easy  couqueat, 
whereas  Shelley's    triuiaph    over    Mary    was   a    very    difficult 
business.     In  pidliatiun  of  Claire's  evil  behaviour  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  she  did  not  act  thus  lightly  until  Shelley  had 
educated  her  out  of  hor  early  views,  and   that  in  lieeoming 
Byron's  mistress  sho  followed  an  exiunplo  sot  her  by  Mary. 

Though  in  my  Itfal  Lord  Byron  I  followed  prerioua 
biographers  in  saying  Shelley  and  Byron  met  for  the  Hrst  time 
at  Geneva,  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  they  had  no  inter- 
fourse  in  England  before  setting  out  for  their  separate  journeys 
to  the  same  foreign  capital.     Under  the  known  circumstances  it 
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would  bc<  80  natural  for  tbe  poeta  to  hare  a  pergonal  conference 
in  the  earlier  weeks  of  April,  1816 ;  that  far  from  causing  mv 
surprinw,  it  woulc!  only  fulfil  otic  of  my  reasonahle  expectations, 
to  come  upon  documentary  evMloiu*  of  their  haWng-  met  in 
IjOiidon  Fihortly  before  Ryron  sailed  for  0(it«ii<l.  For  the 
present,  however,  readers  must  be  content  with  the  assurance 
tbiit  Shelley  and  Byron  caiiio  together  at  the  Sechenm  Hotel 
on  the  26th  of  Mftv,  1816. 

Having  consented  to  accompany  Claire  to  Geneva,  Shelley, 
in  his  preparntif>ns  for  the  journey,  acted  a«  though  he  were 
esppviully  desirous  to  prevent  his  most  familiar  friends  from 
discovering  or  sunpecting  the  real  object  of  the  expedition. 
Had  be  felt  no  need  for  secrecy  he  would  surely  have  told  so 
close  a  friend  us  l*e*icock  whither  he  and  Mor^'  were  Roin^,  and 
the  purpo«j  of  the  trip.  He  would  have  said,  '  ilur^-'s  sister, 
who  went  abroad  with  U3  lust  July  twelve  months,  is  set  on 
going  to  (jeneva,  and  has  persuaded  us  to-  take  her  there.'  Bui 
for  some  rejuon  he  withtield  the  real  purpose  of  the  trip,  and 
went  abroad  under  cover  of  misstatements. 

It  must  have  Ijcen  a  day  of  early  April,  I8I6  (though 
Peacock  calls  it  a  day  of  'early  fmmmer'j,  that  witnessed  a 
curious  scene  in  the  library  of  the  Bishopgate  cottage.  Be- 
thinking himself  that  he  would  luke  u  mid-day  btrull,  Peacock 
(a  visitor  at  the  cottage)  went  for  his  hut  to  the  ball,  where  he 
Niw  Shelley's  small  hat,  but  looked  in  vain  for  hi«  own  large 
hat  As  ho  did  not  core  to  walk  aliont  the  country  hat  leas, 
Peacock  retuniod  to  the  library,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mary 
Godwin,  who  at  once  gave  him  the  particulars  of  certain 
fitirring  news,  brought  that  very  morning  to  Shelley  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Tiemiidoc;  the  iiai-ticularrf  thus  imsticd  on  by  Mary 
having  just  come  to  her  from  Shelley's  lii>s.  Instead  of 
showing  any  excitement  at  the  stirring  news.  Peacock  took 
31my's  gossip  coolly,  and  declai'ed  frankly  he  could  not  believe 
iHr.  Wiilioins  hud  been  to  the  huuHe,  ur  believe  Shelley  bad 
icccired  the  news  from  the  AVclsh  agent.  Slightly  astoiushed, 
and  perhaps  slightly  nettled  at  Peacock's  incredulity,  Mary 
Godwin  withdrew  from  the  library.  A  few  minutes  later, 
Khelley  (with  Peacock's  big  hat  in  his  hand)  entered  the  room, 
^ow  for  the  scene  between  tho  calm,  sagacious,  stolid  Peacock, 
and  the  tull,  slight,  muud-sboulderod,  stag-eyed,  Ireah-com- 
plexioned,  boyish  Shelley. 
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For  the  full  enjoj-mont  of  the  combat  between  tho  two 
poets,  reedora  must  go  to  an  article  prpscrred  in  Peacock's 
CoUecteil  Workg.  In  answer  to  a  remark  by  his  coinpaiiion, 
Peacock  admitted  his  inability  to  believe  the  aeooont  Itlary  had 
given  him  of  Sfr.  Williums's  brief  vinit.  Insisting  on  the 
tnith  of  the  Htoiy,  Slielley  dw^lurwi  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
WilliuuiK  atid  walki^l  with  him  tu  Fghani,  adding  (in  reply  to 
a  question  by  Peacock)  that,  during  the  walk  to  Egham,  ho 
wore  the  hat  he  atill  held  in  his  hand.  On  diacovei-ing  how  far 
too  hig  the  bat  was  for  his  small  head,  Shelley  admitted  banng 
snatcht  it  up  hastily,  and  remarked  that  perhaps,  instead  of 
wearing  it,  he  had  carried  it  in  his  hand  the  whole  way  to 
Egham  and  buek.  Peacock  may  well  have  smiled;  it  being,  of 
course,  obvious  to  him,  that  Shelley  hud  unatched  up  the  wrong 
hat,  only  a  minute  or  two  Hince,  to  put  himself  into  walking 
co«tumo.  and  give  hiniiiclf  the  appeaituice  of  having  juat 
returned  from  a  walk. 

Seeing  that  the  hat-trick  had  only  confirmed  Peacock  in  his 
disbelief  of  the  story,  Shelley  pleaded  how  hard  it  was  for  bini, 
a  man  who  had  devoted  hi»  life  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
made  groat  sacrifioi-s  and  suffered  much  for  the  truth,  to  be 
treated  ns  a  risionary  It  was  thus  that  Shelley  mistook 
hininelf  for  a  martyr,  and  required  hw  friends  to  regard  him  as 
a  martyr  for  the  truth's  sake.  liow  had  he  proved  hiR  de%'otion 
to  truth  ?  The  only  saerificos  he  had  ever  made  of  his  iritcrestfl 
were  made  from  altogether  selfish  considerations.  He  had 
aocrifieod  his  future  interest  in  his  grandfather's  property,  in 
ottfer  to  preserve  hi*  interest  in  A  and  11,  on  which  he  could 
raise  money  for  his  immediate  use.  He  hod  rmcrifiecd  a  little 
of  his  interest  in  A  and  B,  in  ot'drr  to  get  an  immediuto  income 
of  lOUU/.  a- year.  Seeing  how  little  Pcucock  waa  affected  by  the 
plea  1)1  timericoriliain,  Shelley  proposed  that  on  the  morrow 
they  ahimld  go  to  liondon,  und  call  on  Mr.  Wilhams.  *ITo  told 
me,'  Hsid  Shelley,  '  he  was  stopping  at  the  Turk's  ITead  Coffee- 
house in  llie  Stnuid.  and  should  be  there  two  daya'  Mr. 
AVilliain.s,  of  ecmrae,  had  told  hini  nothing  of  the  kind.  Catching 
at  the  euggeation,  Peacock  dechin-d  he  would  willingly  goto  Mr. 
Williams,  for  proof  that  the  marvelloua  story  was  a  true  story. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Peacock  and  Shelley 
Bel  forth  the  next  morning,  to  call  on  Mr.  Williams  at  the 
Turk's  Head  CofiEee-house ;  Shelley  (an  excellent  walker)  putting 
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forth  hi*  foot  bravely,  irith  the  air  of  a  man  confident  of 
achieving  the  purpose  of  the  walk  to  London.  Jlut  on  getting 
hiilf-way  down  Egham  IUlI,  Shelley  stayed  the  march  to  town 
by  tuniing  suddenly  on  Mh  iHinipiinioii  with  ii  decliiniti<iii,  that 
nftiT  nil  he  did  not  think  they  would  Hiir]  Mr.  Williamx  at  tho 
Tiirk'H  Ilrad.  Peiieoclc  deelured  himself  of  the  name  opinion. 
Slill  holding  to  his  invention,  but  ultoring  it  in  un  importtint 
porticulnr,  Shelley  explained  that,  when  drclanng  his  purpose 
to  stay  two  days  at  tlie  hotel,  Mr.  WillianiB  hod  mentioned  a 
contingency,  which  might  cause  him  to  leave  London  before 
night.  To  this  explanation  the  merciless  Peacock  replied,  that 
(ill  the  same  they  might,  by  going-  up  to  towTi,  learn  at  the  hotel 
wliether  Mr.  W'illiiiins  hud  Irh-'U  there.  The  suggwtion  was 
not  uceeptahlp  to  Shelley.  Shrinking  fmm  tho  pwijMwul  to  put 
the  truth  of  hiK  stcirv  i»  the  l«Ht,  he  declared  he  would  find 
snme  other  way  of  convincing  hta  incredulous  friend.  He  would 
write  to  Mr.  Williams  on  tho  matter.  For  the  present,  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  to  stroll  about  the  forest  than 
walk  along  ihe  rfiad  to  London. 

Peacock  assenting  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  ismile,  tUo 
walk  to  Ijondon  was  given  up,  and  the  friends  passed  the  day  in 
the  forest. 

A  few  days  later,  nothing  haWiig  been  said  in  tho  meantime 
about  Mr.  AVilUuuw's  visit,  the  question  is  reoix.'ned  by  Shelley 
with  an  annount-cmeut,  that  he  had  recoivt-d  from  Mr,  Willi.-miH 
»  letter  and  a  diamimd  neeklace,  in  token  and  demomtnitton 
that  the  sender  of  the  letter  and  necklace  had  ■visited  Biphoi)gal« 
in  accordance  with  Shelley's  stor}".  Would  Teacock  Wlievo 
the  story,  if  Shelley  showed  him  the  necklace  ?  Peacock 
answering  Btoully  that  tie  exhibition  of  the  diamond  necklaco 
wouhl  only  prove  to  him,  that  wmehuw  or  other  his  friend  wn» 
in  a  position  to  dit«play  so  costly  an  ornament,  Shelley  forbore 
to  show  the  diamnnd«,  and  desisted  from  hU  effort*  to  get  the 
better  of  his  compnnion's  incredulity, 

The  matter  wa-*  then  dmpt  for  ever.  Shelley  never  renewed 
his  attempt  to  impow  iho  absurd  fiction  on  Peacock's  clear  and 
steady  mind.  Peacock  sav*  that  he  had,  on  one  or  two  previous 
occasions,  argued  with  his  friend  against  '  similar  semi- 
dclusionn,'  '  and,'  adds  Peacock, 

*  I  believe  if  they  had  slirsys  been  received  with  aimilnr  ecejilicicm, 
they  would  not  have  bcea  so  oft^ii  repealeit I  c»U  tlieui 
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Mtiii-deliuiotis,  liecause,  for  (be  mwt  port,  tbey  batl  tlwir  baus  iu  lua 
6rn)  iM'tiefllint  Iuh  ralHcranit  uncli-  bwl  dmignson  hie  liltorty.  On  this 
liaaia  hU  iniaginatinn  built  »  fubrii?  of  rotuanoe,  *nA  wlien  W  preaented 
it  us  enbiUntivfl  fact,  anil  it  wan  found  to  contain  mgre  or  less  of  in- 
(■onsiRtency,  he  felt  his  lutcem  intt>mt»d  iti  miiintaining  it  by  aer-umu* 
luted  circam»tance»,  which  severaUy  vanished  under  the  touch  of  iii- 
vMtigatJon,  like  Williams's  location  at  the  Tark's  Head  Coffee- Uoiine.' 

In  other  words,  according  to  Peacouk's  view,  Shelley  wiis  in 
tlicsc  atfairfl  a  vii-tim  of  delusion  ut  bottom,  and  u  wilful  utleivr 
of  uutrutbs  un  the  Hnirfac«.  A\'liat  docs  the  reader  Ibiuk  ? 
Tliere  is  no  queNtiuii  Ilnit.  tin-  slatinieiitH  made  by  SbcIIcy  vrerc 
untrue.  His  father  and  uiielu  were  nut  plotting  to  put  hiui  iu 
II  Iiinutic  OByluni ;  Mr.  Williams,  of  Trcmaduo,  had  nut  been  to 
cull  on  him;  Mr.  Williams  bud  not  given  bim  intclligeacc  of 
u  )>lat  for  locking  hiui  up  ;  Mr.  Williams  had  aot  sent  hira  u 
diamond  uocklucc.  l^t  it  he  remembered  that  Shelley  wils  u 
young  man  capable  of  stating  on  pai>er  his  intention  to  bare 
recourse  to  deception  and  then  delibemtely  acting  on  the  inten- 
tion. He  wa«  u  writer  of  whuedliii^  letters  to  get  raoucy.  Of 
ull  bis  muny  xpukea  or  tvrittou  uii»»tutL-meut«,  only  three  or 
four  uru  miwtutemonts  without  an  upparcul  ubjut^t.  All  fho 
other  niiMjtafcmtjnts  had  a  manifest  motive  and  object,  suffieient 
to  account  for  the  employment  of  untruth.  In  the  present 
affair  his  objw^t  was  to  get  out  of  England  without  letting 
people  know,  or  giving  thorn  occasion  to  suspect  the  r«il 
purpose  of  the  Continentiil  tnp.  His  motive  in  saying  he  must 
go  abroad  to  escape  from  his  father  and  uncle,  waa  to  hide  the 
fact  that  he  was  going  to  lake  Claire  out  to  Bynm.  What 
doe*  the  reader  think  ?  My  own  mind  is  quite  clear.  My 
readers  are  free  to  think  him  in  this  business  the  victim  of 
deliLsiona;  but  I  cannot  take  that  view  of  the  caae.  Anyhow, 
whf^hcr  he  wiw  insane  or  untruthful,  or  (as  Veacook  inhisfis) 
flemi-mml  and  semi-falsi',  i-eudcrs  must  allow  hp  was  a  gentle- 
man whose  letters  und  other  written  statomenta  are  not  worthy 
of  the  credit,  to  be  accorded  to  the  Ictterit  and  other  written 
Blat<.'meiits  of  persons  of  avenige  mental  sobriety  and  exactness  ; 
that  be  waa  u  gentleman  whose  diaries  may  be  sn.speoted  of 
containing  a  giMwl  tnuny  inaccuracies  and  a  few  wild  fictions; 
(hat  his  bare  statement  iH  no  Hufficieut  reiuson  for  believing  that 
his  most  intimate  friend  wui:!  a  villain,  or  that  hi»  firat  wife  wau 
u  superlatively  wicked  woman. 
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Another  thing  to  bo  observed  is  (hat,  as  »he  wns  cogTiizaut 
of  I'cacock'8  disbelief  of  Shelley's  stateineiit  respecting  Mr. 
Williums'a  alleged  Wsit  and  aewu,  uud  was  in  some  degree  a 
witneM  of  Ibo  curiuua  conflict  of  the  two  friends,  Marj-  Godwin 
wa^  aware  of  her  hu^tmnii's  pecnliar  mental  or  niarnl  iiitirmilVi  at 
leost  us  curly  as  April.  1816.  From  the  spring  of  1816,  she  knew 
he  .sometimes  uttered  t<tutenieiifs  too  marrellous  for  one  of  his 
closest  friends  to  be  eapable  of  believing  them.  Of  course,  no 
woman  e«uld  live  in  conjugal  couBdenw  with  a  man  oecajsieually 
Huffering  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from  hallucination  or 
dwfptive  propensity,  and  be  for  any  long  period  unobwrvant 
of  the  peculiarity-  It  is,  boweror,  well  tn  remember  from  how 
osrly  a  Hate  of  their  association  she  was  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  either  fTom  delusion  or  wilful  untrnthfulne.'ui,  he  was  likely 
to  utter  statements  at  variance  with  faet. 

More  than  five  and  somotliiiig  leiw  thnn  six  yean  later 
(]fi21-'3)  Khellev  assured  the  trastful  Medwin  and  the  in- 
credulous Uyrou  that,  on  the  night  before  he  left  London  for 
•Switzerland  in  1816,  he  had  a  memorable  iuteniew  with  a 
ynuNg.  rich,  and  singularly  Iwiiiitifiil  wonmii,  whtt  had  never 
lM?fi)n>  wt  eyes  ujiDn  him.  A  marricil  lady,  of  uoble  e-<m- 
nexioiis,  this  historically  nameless  gentlewoman  know  the  poet 
only  by  his  writings,  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
the  Continent,  flhc  sought  his  presence  in  order  to  declare  her- 
self enamoured  of  the  author  of  Qnem  Mab,  and  desirous  of 
U'ing  Ihe  mlHtrewi  of  so  superlative  a  being.  Offering  Hhelley 
her  heart,  she  implored  him  to  n'sjiond  to  her  devotion.  Maled 
in  Free  C«)ntraet  with  Mury  OiKlwin.  the  poet  could  only  decline 
the  lady's  prayer,  and  sofU^n  his  refusal  of  her  suit  by  ex- 
plaining that  his  heart  buhmged  to  the  woman,  whom  he  had 
token  in  lieu  of  his  wife.  Two  years  and  a  half  later  he  dis- 
covered that,  in!*tcad  of  returning  to  her  pnjper  home  and  lord, 
the  lady,  whose  flattering  preference  he  was  cninpelled  to  decline 
with  suitable  expressions  of  gratitude  and  regret,  followed  him 
and  Marv'  and  Claire  across  the  channel,  tracked  them  through 
France,  and  discovoriug  their  Genevese  retreat,  derived  u 
melancholy  satisfaction  from  regarding  their  movements.  Of 
couri*e.  whilst  she  lingered  on  I.>eman's  marge,  worshiping  her 
jM>el  and  envying  his  mate  in  Free  Ivove,  this  equally  interest- 
ing and  miserable  anonyma  took  all  proper  care,  that  he  nhoidd 
neither  reeogniM  her  nor  «u<peet  her  proximity.     Thus  follow- 
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ing  and  adonng  him  in  1816,  the  unseen  worshiper  of  his 
genius  followed  and  adored  him  in  1818-19,  till  ^e  died  at 
Naples,  after  confessing  to  him  how  she  had  found  an  in- 
adequate solace  for  her  despair  in  pursuing  him  from  land  to 
lantL  Whilst  Medwin  swallowed  this  fantastic  invention,  Byron 
(laughing  doubtless  in  his  sleeve  at  the  whole  business)  ascribed 
it  to  nothing  worse  than  '  an  overwrought  imagination.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  whole  story  is  referable  to  delusion 
or  falsehood.  No  lady  proffered  her  heart  and  person  to  the 
poet  in  May,  1816.  No  lady  followed  the  trio  through  France 
to  Switzerland  in  1816,  and  again  pursued  them  through  foreign 
lands  in  1818.  No  lady  died  at  Naples  in  the  winter  of  1818-19 
in  the  alleged  manner.  The  whole  story  was  a  piece  of  romance, 
that  may  not  have  engaged  the  poet's  fancy  for  any  long  time 
before  he  commtmicated  it  to  Byron  and  Medwin ;  though  for 
reasons,  to  be  indicated  in  a  later  chapter,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  the  fable  had  its  birth  during  the  poet's  sojourn  in 
Naples,  in  the  winter  following  his  last  withdrawal  from  his 
native  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THB  OBKBYESB  El'ISUDB. 

Shfttloy's  Arriviil  at  Genet*  — Byron  and  Polidtui  —  At  the  SiSchctron  Tlotcl 
—  Union  of  the  two  Parties — TuMIp  of  the  Coteriea— The  Gftnevcje 
Scandnl —  Jta  Fruit  in  Man/Wd  (iDd  Cain  —  [is  I'Vuir  in  Laon  and  Ctjlhna 
— The  Hhfltevii' Ketiirn  lo  Kiiglftwi — Tlirir  Slny  ■!  IJjith  — Their  Choice 
of  a  Ilituse  at  Orwit  Mutlow — I'dtiny  Imlay's  Suicide  — Her  I'itinble 
Story  ^Hanietta  Suicide  —  IteTiew  of  Shelley's  Trvatmonl  yf  her  -Hia 
IteHjniiiiibiUty  for  her  Dcpravntion  «nl  Kuiii—  Witni'fwes  to  Chamcter 
and  ('ondiict~-3h»Uey'B  Grief  for  Jl&rrif^tt — His  wild  Spuecb  about 
har^IIis  Mnrrifige  with  Mary  (lodwiii — ^ Birth  of  Alk>g7«. 

Thkrr  is  a  conflict  of  evidences  respectiug  the  dates  of  the 
jouniey  from  Englaad  to  Geneva.  Wliilst  tho  Kdiiibnr'jh 
■  Sbflley  uud  Jliiry  '  Reviewer  exhibits  tho  li-avellerD  in  rtiriii 
on  6tb  May,  and  at  Geneva  on  the  13th  o£  the  Mime  mouth, 
Mary  Godwin's  letter  (published  in  the  supplementary  matter 
of  the  Six  Weekn^  Tour)  aligns  the  arrival  in  Paris  to  the  ftth, 
and  the  arrival  at  Geneva  to  I^th  in.st.  I  am  dispoaed  to  think 
the  Ediubui-gh  Reviewer  rijjht,  hecaiwe  Shelley's  letter  of  the 
15th  iiwt.  to  Peacock  implios  that  the  writer  had  been  long 
enough  at  Geneva  to  inm  himself  about. 

Anyhow,  IcaWng  England  on  an  early  day  of  May  with 
Mary,  her  infant,  the  babe's  nurse  and  Claire,  Shelley  was  in 
Pari*  on  the  6th  or  8th,  nnd  at  Geneva  on  the  l.'Jth  or  Ifith  of 
May  (something  earlier  than  the  time  at  which  the  tourists  are 
represented  by  auceeiwive  biographers  a«  reaching  their  destina- 
tion). Dating  from  the  Hotel  S(5chcron,  Geneva,  Shelley  wrote 
to  Peacock  on  tho  15th  inat. : — 

'  Wo  are  now  at  Geneva,  where,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  ««  shall 
iwnain  probably  until  the  autiinin.  I  may  n^turii  in  a  forUiight  or 
three  weeks,  to  attend  to  the  last  exertiona  whiclt  Longdill  is  to  make 
for  the  settlement  of  my  aflaiif*.' 

When  thcHO  wonla  were  put  tm  paper,  ten  days  had  still  to 
elapse  before  Byron'a  carriages  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  Thus  soon  after  hia  nirival,  and  thus  long  before 
Byron'a  appearance  at  Geneva,  is  .Shelley  resolved  on  staying 
there  till  autumn^ — the  lime  tixed  for  the  eudiag  of  Byrou'q 
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sojourn  at  the  same  placv.  Does  Jlr.  Froudo  insist  that  Slielli-)-, 
ou  flit'  l&lli,  was  still  kept  by  Ckire  in  ignoraoce,  that  Hymn 
would  soon  bo  with  theiu?  If  eo,  uvcu  Mr.  Kroude  mufit  admit 
it  was  a  vL-rv'  struuge  coincidoucu  that  ShBlloy  bad  determined 
to  stay  at  Geneva  just  as  long  as  Uyron  dewgiicd  to  linger 
tlwre.  If  Mr.  Froude  concedes  that  Shcllt-y  knew  all  about 
Byron'H  mDvcmcut-s  on  the  lOlh,  he  might  as  wull  have  said 
less  of  the  younger  poet's  iynonince  of  Claire's  pre-arruiigement 
uritb  hor  lover. 

Ou  Byron's  deliberate  arrival,  some  twelve  days  after 
Shelley  had  coiiiu  in  hoi  ha»le  lo  the  hotel,  the  two  sets  of 
lourititA  forthwith  ucted  m  though  they  had  met  there  by  ap- 
pointment. Joining  their  foree»,  the  two  sets  of  tourists  become 
one  parly,  ^^'hcn  Bymn  and  PoUdori  left  the  hol**I.  Shelley 
and  the  Bisters  left  the  hotel.  When  Byron  and  PolJdori  raoned 
into  the  Villa  Belle  Rive,  Shelley  moved  with  the  two  girlii  inU> 
a  little  house  near  at  hand,  WTieu  Byron  and  Polidori  migrated 
to  the  Villa  l>iodati,  the  sisten*  with  Shelley  migrated  to  the 
pretty  cottage  lj*ing  ut  the  foot,  and  under  the  trees,  of  Dio<lati. 
A»  the  inmates  of  the  pottagfi  repeatedly  passed  the  whole  iiight 
at  Byrou'd  mansion,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  Mr.  Froude 
wan  juAtitic'd  in  saying  Clnirc  could  not  coAily  have  l^een  alone 
with  Byron  for  a  minute !  From  the  day  of  Byron's  arrival 
at  the  Hotel  Scchcron,  the  two  inseparable  parties  were  regarded 
ta  one  party,  by  the  visitors  in  the  hotel,  the  goasip-mongers 
of  ever\'  Genevese  coterie,  the  idlers  who,  during  Byron's  brief 
ntnv  at  the  Secherou,  thronged  and  buzzed  about  the  poets  and 
their  ladi&s,  whenever  they  went  (hy  daylight,  or  twilight,  or 
at  night)  from  the  hotpl  down  to  the  lake,  or  Imrk  from  iheir 
l>oQt  to  the  hotel.  Whispering  that  Mary  (though  styled  Mrs. 
Shelley)  was  only  tho  younger  poct'fi  mistrcw,  and  that  Claire 
wa«  Mary's  Kirtter  in  the  fullcat  wenso  of  the  tenn,  thew^  idlers 
told  one  another,  that  Byron  hud  found  in  the  hright-eyed  and 
brilliant  brunette  an  agreeable  subBtitutc  for  hia  unforgiving 
wife.  This  was  the  taltle  of  the  hdtel.  whiUt  the  jjocts,  PoH- 
dori,  and  the  girls  remiiiiu'd  there.  It  ih  in  the  nature  of  such 
tattle,  that,  starting  from  imperfect  truth,  it  passes  quickly  to 
cfrregitmH  falsehood.  Far  worse  things  were  siMin  said  of  tho 
four  y<nnig  [»e<iplu  by  the  Genevese  gossi|>-mongcrrn,  than  that 
Mary  wai*  Shelley's  goddess,  and  that  Clairo  was  Byron's  hjkiusg 
ill  Free  I»vc. 
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So  ranch  has  heen  written,  and  is  univorsally  koonii  of 
OfiiuvpsH!  episode  of  li^Ttiu's  career,  that  SheUcy's  biographer 
luai,'  |iuss  ligbtly  over  the  purticulars  of  the  poet's  sojourn  wit 
Churt>  uud  Mary  on  the  marge  of  Lcmun.     Every  ouf  kno'v 
how,  lo  escape  from  the  iulrujsjvt'   iumutiw  of  the  Sechenni, 
BjTon  with  PoKduri   uiowd   to  the  Villa  Bollu  Kivo,  whilst 
Shelloy  \i'itL  the  girlfl  took  possession  of  the  not  distuut  Cum-, 
pagne  Chapuia  {whence  Mary  dated  the  letter  of  Ist  June,  puh-J 
lished  in  the  supplement  to  the  <Vi>  Wech'  Tour),  and  how, 
escupe  the  telescopes  of  the  S^chcron  windows,  which  covered^ 
the  giinlen  and  balcony  of  the  Villa  Belle  lUve.  the  author  o£ 
Chiklc   Uai-ol/l,   with    his  young   physician,   migrated   to   (he 
umbnigeuus  grounds  uf  the  Chateau  Dioduti,  whilnt  the  author 
of  Queen  Mab,  with  Mary  and  Claire,  went  into  the  Campaguo 
Mont  -Mi^gi-e  (which  gave  Claire's  child  a  familiar  name),  lying 
witliin  the  Icufy  entouraye  of  their  patron's  mansion.     There  is 
no  ncod  to  tell  again  how,  leaving  the  two  sisters  to  amu^j 
thernsclvc-s  with  letter- wTi ting,  and  novel-reading,  and  gTuv< 
studies,  Byron  and  Shelley  (starting  for  the  expedition  on  23! 
June,  181G)  made  the  well -remembered  Eight  Dui/k'  Tour  of  lh< 
lalcc,  in  ihc  course  of  which  Shelley  fto  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate  that  befell  him  six  yeani  later.     It  is  in  ovory  one'n  rccol- 
Icetioii  how,  in  the  squall  that  ho  nearly  upset  their  boat  off  St. 
Gingoux,  the  younger  poet's  chief  fear  was  that,  in  attempting 
to  save  a  comparalivelj-  insignificant  crcotiu-c,  the  snperh  Byron 
would  sacritice  his  own   existence,  so  i-aluable   to   miinkind.] 
Every   reader  recalls  the  words  of  the  younger  poet'a   nar«| 
rative: — 

'  My  feeliiiffs  would  hnve  been  less  {uiiiful  hud  I  been  alone  ;  bat . 
knen'  that  my  compfliiion  would  have  nttoniptcd  to  eftve  me,  (iiul  I  was 
overcoraw  with  buuiilintion,  when  I   thought  that  bis  life  might  hnve.^j 
been  rinked  to  preserve  mine.'  ^M 

Readers  no  less  clearly  remember  how,  just  npon  a  month  ^ 
after  the  JSii/fU  Day*'  Tour  0/  f/ie  Lake,  Shelley  aiid  the  girla, 
leaving  BjTon  for  just  the  same  length  of  time  to  his  own 
devices,  made  the  Eigfit  Dai/n'  Trt/i  to  Chamouni,  returning  toj 
Mont  Alcgre  and  Difidati  towards  the  close  of  July.     Is  it 
in  the  whole  world's  memorj"  how,  when  the  ruin  held  Ihei 
priaoners  in  Byron's  villa,  the  poets  and  the  sisters,  in  the 
excitement  of  reading  ghort  stories,  terrified  one  auolher  is'ilh 
ghastly  tales  of  their  own  invention ;— a  toumameni  of  wit  ana 
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terrifying  fancy,  that  bore  widuring  fruit  in  Marj*  Godwin's 
J^hjniensiein  ?  It  is  enough  to  romiiirf  readers  of  lliis  page  how, 
on  tiie  18th  of  Junp,  after  hearing  Byron  TcHte  the  ChriHaM 
veracs  on  tJie  witeh'a  breast,  ShoUey  shrieked  in  horror  at  his 
own  \\\\A  imftgination  of  a.  woniitn  with  eyoa  inBtend  of  nipple* ; 
waA  hoTV*  in  the  ensuing  August,  when  Monk  Lewis  had  joined 
the  group  al  Diodati,  Byron,  and  Marj^  and  Shelley,  and  Claire, 
drew  about  the  terrifying  rehit^-r  and  beset  him  with  their 
inletisely  excited  faees.  whiUt  hi*  ]>uured  forth  strange  stories 
of  hideous  fancy  and  grim  humour. 

That  Sliolley  had  no  intention  in  the  middle  of  July  of 
returning  \*i  E[igland  straight  from  Sn-Jtiterland,  but  vos 
poaeeenod  by  a  ]>rojert  of  descending  tho  Danube  in  a  boat, 
viftiling  Constantinople  and  Athens,  Rome  and  ihe  Tuscan 
cities,  and  returning  by  Southern  France,  appears  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  from  Geneva  to  Peacock  on  17th  July,  ISIO,  in  the 
inler\al  between  the  Tour  of  tkp  Jjike  ax\A\h.o  Trip  to  Chamaum, — 
a  letter  containing  this  remarkable  passage, — '  On  the  motivoB 
and  consequences  of  this  journey,  I  resei-ve  much  eKplanation 
for  some  future  wlnt«r  walk  or  sumuier  expedition!'  Uow 
about  these  words,  that  refer  twt  to  the  'Eastern  scheme  which 
lias  ju^t  eeixed  on  our  imaginations,'  but  to  tho  trip  from  London 
'to  Geneva? 

Ilad  he  believed  himself  to  ha%'c  told  the  truth  at  D!»hopgute, 
in  intimating  that  he  was  about  to  leave  England  in  order  to 
escape  hia  father  and  uncle,  he  would  have  seen  neither  need 
nor  occasion  for  saying  more  about  the  motives  for  the  journey. 
May  the  words  be  taken  as  an  admission,  that  the  Bishopgate 
fictions  were  fictions,  and  that  Peacock  hod  still  to  learn  the 
fidl  and  tnie  storj*  of  the  motives  and  purpose  of  the  trip  to 
Geneva  ? 

Whilst  the  GcBcvese  coteries  were*  saying  evil  things  of 
Shelley  and  liyrou,  rack  of  the  poets  knew  the  worst  of  the 
many  bad  things  said  about  them  in  thoac  cliques.  TiTbetiiCT 
Mary  and  Claire  participated  fully  in  this  knowledge  i«  uneer- 
tain.  Byron  and  Shelley  may  have  withheld  from  tho  sisters 
some  of  tho  things  said  of  them  in  Gunevese  society.  From  some 
motive  ol  dclicocy  or  consideratcness,  the  tvFo  young  men  may 
have  kept  from  the  girls  all  they  knew  of  vihat  was  tuttled  to 
their  shame  in  the  talom  of  the  city ;  though  one  does  not  ace 
clearly  why  they  should  have  been  so  uncommunicative  to  the 
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oight^cn-yoars-old  girla,  whom  Shelley  had  carritid  tliroiif^h 
TAe  Eni/nre  of  the  Nnirt,  and  had  introduced  to  oU  the  rcBsons 
for  Bgrccin};  Trith  the  anti-mutriiiionial  notu  lo  Quften  Slab. 
Knthustasts  in  the  new  social  pbil'isopliy,  the  twisters  were  pre- 
pared fur  the  minirepresentutiuQ  aud  calumny,  evur  puured  upon 
Bocial  pt'fiimierfi  by  the  iilavBs  of  prejudice  und  ijfiiorance.  It 
is,  however,  no  queHtion  tbut  the  Htor}',  which  Jlymn  a  few 
years  lal«r  (March,  1820)  charged  Southey  with  circulating 
(and  possibly  inventing)  in  order  '  to  blaat  the  choroct-cr  of  the 
daughter '  of  the  woman  he  had  formerly  loved,  was  a  story 
well  knonn  to  the  author  of  ChiUie  JIaroid  m  August.  im6. 
If,  on  rehiniing  tc  England  from  his  Swiss  trip,  Southey 
reported  (as  Byron  averred  in  March,  Ib'JU)  tlial  Byron  and 
Shelley  were  living  in  promiacuouB  int«rroiii*»c  with  Mary  and 
Claire,  the  author  of  Thahha  only  repeated  a  story,  generally 
told  and  believed  in  Geneva,  alike  by  tourists  and  resident)*, 
whilst  he  was  living  ut  the  Villa  Diodati. 

"Whilst  living  in  retirement  from  circles  which  had  shown 
a  reluctjinne  to  make  his  acquaintance,  the  recluse  of  I)it»dati — 
ever,  in  hin  morbid  egotiinn,  no  \om  eager  for  the  gossip  that 
lofthcd  him  to  fury,  than  for  the  gossip  that  tickled  his  fW'If- 
love — was  kept  au  courant  with  the  talk  of  the  Gcncv&*o  tables, 
by  persons  who  had  no  difficulty  in  gathering  it.  What  with 
Polidori  (acceptable  in  Mlon»,  where  Iiib  employer  would  not 
hiive  Iwen  welcome),  Hentwh  the  hanker  (cognizant  of  every- 
thing that  went  on  in  Geneva),  Madame  de  Staiil  at  Coppet 
(overflowing  with  idmont  maternal  mlicitudc  for  Lady  Noel's 
naughty  wm-in-lawj,  and  Fletcher  (clcvcrost  of  vuleta  at 
gathering  the  go^ip  of  couriers  and  hidy's-maids,  and  ever 
privileged  to  pour  it  with  mure  than  a  valct'fi  freedom  inlx>  his 
master's  ear).  Bvron  waa  iu  no  want  of  sure  inftinnantj*  about 
Geneva's  opinions  of  hinisi-lF  and  hiM  dciing«.  And  what  he 
learnt  of  the  current  talk  about  hiu  aifaira,  the  exile  from  New- 
stead  passed  over  to  his  brother  iu  poetry  and  domestic  trouble. 
A»  soon  as  Shelley  and  the  girls  had  left  for  England,  liyron 
was  no  less  communicative  lo  the  friend,  who,  on  coming  to 
tho  Ch&teau  Diodati  (a  week  or  so  after  the  de[)arturD  of  the 
trio),  had  not  been  many  hours  In  the  villa,  without  heiiriiig  all 
about  the  K-audul,  that  wua  largely  iutlueutial  in  deltirmining 
Byron  to  break  with  C'lairu.  So  early  as  9th  September,  I81C, 
the  recipient  of  B^tou's  piquant  chatter  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
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hoigh,  of  tbti  0enerc«6  curiovity  aiid  gi>s.sip  about  ber  brother : 
*Tb<'re  wa»,  indce^l,  unlil  a  fortnight  ugo,  u  ncighbourio^ 
gontlomaii  who  ho^l  two  ladies  living  in  hu  bouw  under  the 
ChAteau  DiodaCi,  and,  m  you  may  suppoiK-,  both  ami  each  of 
thfinf  teomankiad,  m  Mr.  Oldluiok  eull.H  thoin  in  tbc  Antiquary, 
wore  most  Uterally  uMig:nod  to  the  perAoii  who  was  accustomod 
to  conaider  the  oatias  of  such  kind  of  a]>purtcnanccK,  whea 
superfliious  or  neglected  by  their  lawful  o«-ner«.* 

It  may  ho  aa^umod  that,  iu  alluding  thus  lightly  to  one^half 
of  the  currant  scandal,  the  tattler  pUcd  hia  pen  (not  only  in 
Byron's  interest,  but  also  with  the  jKiet's  eant^tion),  in  order  to 
aulidpiito  rumour,  with  au  expliuiiition  of  Ibc  report,  which 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  his  corrcspoiideut's  cars  soonor  or 
later. 

Withholding,  us  he  wam  bound  to  do,  the  naines  of  the  g*n- 
tlemaii  and  two  laflioii,  und  all  purticulari;  touching  the  peculiar 
niiiun-  (if  ibi'ir  n-al  intimacy,  the  wTiter  of  the  words  (here 
printiMl  in   italics)  ahoivs  how  fully  und  precisely  he  wa«  in- 
formed, immediately  on  his  coming  to  Diodati,  of  the  rumour, 
whit'b,  aflecting  tbe   rq)ulatii.>»    of  titbur  pout  ro  injuriously 
during  his  lUv,  and  iiillueuuing  iu  pLvuliur  uud  dilfcivut  wavs 
the  poetical  tubuiirs  of  butb  authors,  had  for  its  who  the  ludeuus 
(ttory  given  to  the  world  by   Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.     How  the 
scandal  stirred  Byron's  imaginjilion   may  be  seen  In  Jlnii/ivd 
and  Cain.     How  it  aff*>cted  Shelltij-'«  fancy  and  spurred  biui  to 
the  most  extravagant  of  his  conclusions  respt-'Cting  tbe  inter- 
couwe  of  the  Mxea  appears  in  Laoa  aud  Ci/thna.     Had  it  uot 
been  for  the  Genevcse  scandal,  inow  nnd  Cii/f/nui  vroiHd  nothavo 
been  brother  and  sister  of  the  same  parent--*,  and  Byron  wotdd 
not    bare  written  the  poems  that  vexed    poor  I^ady  Byron's 
troubled  mind  in  her  later  time.     But  for  that  scandal  bolh 
poot.i  would  have  escaped  tbe  still  darker  suftpiciona  it  generated 
bnig  afterwards  in  the  minds  of  men.     But  for  that  scandal, 
Clnii"o  would  never  have  been  euspwted  of  (be  wickedness  im- 
puted to  her  by  later  CBlujniiy,  aud  Ilio  Hon.  Jlrs.  Leigh  would 
never  have  bt'cn  char^nd  with  criiiLC  of  which  hKo  was  abso- 
lutely incapable.     Kcverboratiug  far  and  widu  thruugh  time, 
slander  is  repeated  variously  by  near  and  distant  ochoes.     The 
scandal,   tbut  agitated  Shelley  so  profoundly   at  ilavciuiu  in 
IH21,  was  a  revival  and  development  of  one-huU  of  the  slander 
that  came  to  his  ears  at  Geneva  in  1816.     The  ijcaudal,  that 
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pTeywI  for  a  wliilp  cm  Mrn.  Ldigh'a  repulntion  till  llie  present 
writer  killed  it,  wds  the  diatortod  outgrowth  of  the  old  tUc 
Gmrvrsp  tattle  iibout  bor  brother's  iiilimacy  with  (lie  two 
sisters  at  Diodnti.  Tho  buw  story,  that  eunie  to  Shelley's  ciira 
at  Rnvenna,  ■was  tho  near  echo,  the  vile  story  of  Mrs.  ]Jwc5er 
Stowc's  book  was  the  dinlunt  eoho,  of  the  sume  slanderous 
report. 

It  18  not  sorprising  that  Byron  put  nn  eml  to  his  /iaixon  with 
Cldipe  MKiii  after  hearing  whut  the  world  naid  aUjut  it.  No  Freo 
Lover  (hod  he  been  otu%  the  favourers  of  the  Freo  Contraet 
would  havo  dealt  left*  harshly  with  his  rcputulion),  but  a  man 
holding  conventional  (not  to  say  fashionable)  notions  on  liber- 
tinism, and  aId-i'ii!<hioned  notiun:*  respecting  the  matriinoniid 
law,  Byron  hehl  to  the  old,  hard  and  fast,  linu  between  wives 
and  mistresses.  To  him,  of  course,  Claire  was  never  aught  more 
than  hiK  niislrcss,  in  the  ordinary  een^  of  the  term  ;  a  mistress 
whom  at  tho  outset  of  his  fleiiting  passion  he  regsirded  with  u 
romantic  tenderness  that  seventy  years  since  seldom  qualitied  a 
young  nobleman's  sentimental  eondewenftion  lo  n  girl  in  Claire's 
position ;  a  mistress  with  whom  he  wiahe<l  to  live  with  a  secresy 
which  would  prevent  the  affair  from  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Tjidy  Byron.  Regarding  Claire  in  this  light  and  capacitv, 
precisely  as  in  later  time  he  regarded  Marianna  Segaii  and 
Teresa  Guiccioli,  he  was  hoping  for  a  speedy  restoration  lo  his 
wife's  favour,  and  (under  Madame  I)e  Stael's  eounscl)  was 
actually  making  overtures  for  reconcilement  to  her,  even  whilst 
the  trio  nestUxl  in  the  pretty  cottage  at  the  verge  of  his  Swiss 
tree-garden.  The  rejection  of  the  overtures,  and  the  inteltigcnco 
of  the  scandal  coming  to  him  closely  u])on  one  another,  it  would 
under  any  circumstances  have  been  natural  for  Byron  to 
attribute  the  disdainfid  reply  in  some  degree  to  the  injurious 
rumours.  Hut  ho  hud  other  reasons  for  thinking  I-iidy  Hyron 
w<nild  have  been  lesa  steady  in  her  unfnrgivingness,  had  she  not 
heard  of  the  /Mi'mii.  Not  incapable  of  n>Mjnling  a  misadventure 
on  its  innocent  cause,  he  was  likely  to  cunreive  a  sudileu  dis- 
taste fur  an  arrangement  to  which  he  OJuigned  his  diHComfiture, 
and  a  simultaneous  distaste  for  his  pawner  in  the  hurtful 
ammgement.  Other  iufiuences  (one  of  them  being  Claiif's 
vehement  temper)  may  ilIsu  have  cuucurrad  in  disposing  him  lo 
retreat  from  the  association  aa  speedily  as  possible.  But  in 
seeking  for  the  sufficient  motive  of  his  capricious  treatment  u£ 
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the  loo-ferrid  bninetto,  resdcn  need  look  no  further  than  hia 
di»gU!Tt  at  tho  rumours  aruing  from  his  intimacy  with  her.  and 
hU  conviction,  that  but  for  her  bright  e^'en  and  racy  fipeech,  he 
would  have  been  starting  for  Eirkby  Mallury,  iuotcud  of 
inakinj^  bin  umiogeiuents  fur  an  Italian  tour.  Anyhow,  without 
letting!  her  see  how  cumpk>tcly  nhe  bod  fallen  from  his  favour, 
or  losing  the  wonthipful  rcgurd  of  either  Shelley  or  Mary  (if 
thoir  words  muy  be  truatcd),  Byron  bade  Claire  farewell  at 
Geneva.  Returning  to  England  with  Shelley  and  her  sister-by- 
afbnity,  Claire  gave  birth  in  the  following  January  to  AUegra 
— the  girl  who.  dying  in  her  sixth  year  at  Bagna  CttvuUu,  lived, 
long  enough  to  »ur*'ive  her  mother's  romantic  hope,  that 
through  her  child's  inducnc^  she  would  recover  something  of 
her  poet's  love. 

]ty  the  writers,  who  in«ift  that  Shelley  and  Mary  went  to 
Geneva  in  ignorance  that  Claire  and  Byron  had  ammgf^  to 
meet  there,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  their  sojourn  in  Switzer- 
land, remained  in  their  guilelcaa  ignorance  of  the  Bj-ron-Claire 
/intMon,  it  is,  of  course,  maintained  that  Shdlcy  and  Mary  wore 
gTMitly  surprised  on  learning,  towards  the  end  of  August,  that 
Claire  wa-i  in  the  way  to  become  n  mother.  Possibly,  the 
endence  nf  Claire's  delusive  letter  accords  with  tbe  eridenoe 
of  other  no  loas  illusor}*  writings.  But  no  leltfrw,  however 
l>recise  and  authentic,  by  Claire  or  any  other  writer,  can  annul 
or  weaken  the  concluaive  testimony  of  the  c«rtjiin  and  indis- 
putable facts  and  circum-ilaneoH  of  the  Genevese  opi-wde. 

Returning  to  London  tm  7ih  September,  181C,  Shelley 
passed  through  town  to  Murlow,  and  stayed  a  fortnight  with 
Peacock,  before  going  to  Bath,  where  ho  and  tho  sisters 
det^nnined  to  remain  whilst  the  house,  which  he  hud  taken  in 
the  Buckinghanidhire  Wllage  for  twenty-one  years,  was  being 
pnintcd,  fumi»h*Ml,  uml  fitted,  for  their  babilatioii.  It  was  on 
an  early  day  of  his  sojourn  at  the  fuvourile  resort  of  fashioiiable 
valetudinarians,  that  Shelley,  dating  from  5  Abbey  Church 
Yard,  2nd  October,  1816,  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  about  the 
proof*  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Hnrohf,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  see  through  the  press, — a  service  the  younger  ]>oet  waa 
well  pleased  and  nut  a  Httle  proud  to  render  his  famous  friend. 

Ksaclly  a  week  later,  on  the  evening  of  Wodnc-wlay,  0th 
October,  I81fi,  Mary  Godwin  received  tho  'very  alarming 
letter '  which  caused  Shelley  to  start  immediately  for  Bristol, 
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only  to  return  to  Batb  at  2  p.m.  *  -with  no  particular  news '  {ride 
Mr  Kegun  Paul's  iru/iam  Omiwin).  Ou  Thursday,  the  lOth, 
Shelley  went  again  to  BristoL  On  Fn^)ay,  11th,  he  watt  at 
Swansea.  After  posting  this  letter  at  Bristol,  Fauny  Ttnlay, 
aJittJt  Wollntoiiecrafl,  alifii  Godwin,  caught  thn  Carahrian  cofu-b 
and  made  her  way  to  the  Mackworth  Anns  Ion,  of  Swansea, 
'wherv,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  a  late  hour,  tthu  went  to  her 
hedroom  for  the  long  rest  that  was  her  last  rest.  On  the  mor- 
row raoming  (Wodjioaduy,  10th  October)  she  was  found  IWng 
dead,  the  nature  of  her  death  being  declared  by  the  laudanum 
bottle  on  her  table,  and  the  paper  on  which  fihe  bad  written; — 

*I  liuve  long  ili^emiiiied  that  tlie  best  Ihtti^  I  cotild  do  wnH  to  put 
an  end  to  tlio  <;xiEtcH<.'e  of  a  l>i>iiig  whi»ii  birth  wu  uufortuuutv,  mid 
Trhoec  life  has  ouJy  bwn  a  aeries  of  pains  to  tho«w  poraona  who  have  liurt 
tlwjtr  b«3ltl)  ill  endeavouring  to  promote  lier  welfai*.  Perha)*  to  Iicar 
of  Djy  dujitli  will  giv(!  you  ptiin,  but  ytiu  will  Boon  have  the  blesaiiig  of 
forg«ttirig  thjit  such  &  creature  ever  existed  iia  .  .  .  ,' 

There  was  an  iuqueet,  with  thu  verdict  '  Found  dead.'  This 
was  the  end  of  Fanny,  who,  after  leaving  I<ondon  on  the  7th 
instant,  for  a  visit  to  her  aunts,  Mrs.  Bishop  and  Everina  Woll- 
stonecraft,  perished  by  her  own  act  at  the  Swan^ica  tavern.  A 
good,  gentle,  interesting  girl,  Fanny  inherited  nil  her  mother's 
early  affcctionnt^^iicas  and  generojiity,  without  acquiring  from 
the  same  source  the  vehcmcnct'  and  a^ipcrity  that  were  amongst 
the  chief  faults  of  her  mother's  temper.  But,  together  with 
exemption  from  the  fen-our  and  tiorccness  of  her  raoiher'a 
nature,  Fanny  was  not  so  fortiuiato  as  to  enjoy  exemption  froni 
ltd  morbid  senisibiHty.  Together  with  a  full  el  arc  of  the  Woll- 
Btonccraft  Honsiiivenesfl,  she  derived  from  tlio  Wollstonecruft* 
the  disposition  to  melancholy,  that  qualiHcd  her  to  do  in  mild 
rusolntencss  what  her  mother  ejisayed  in  tompeatuous  rage. 

To  account  for  this  desperate  act,  the  reviewer  of  the  poor 
girl's  career  is  not  driven  to  adopt  Claire's  explanation  of  the 
(nigcdy.  Several  circuinalanceB,  distinct  from  her  regard  for 
Shelley,  had  cumbiued  to  trouble  her  profoundly  during  tho 
closing  toriii  of  her  exintence.  It  was  nattind  for  her  to  brood 
over  the  raolonchnly  fai'ts  of  her  iiiothcr'rt  «lory,  which  camo  to 
her  knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  same  channel 
that  made  them  known  to  Mary  and  Claire.  Her  half-sister'a 
flight  with  Shelley  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  caused 
her  the  keenest  mental  torture  ;  but  the  anguish  it  caused  her 
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heart  and  soul  was  the  sharper  to  so  loxHng  and  H\-in]uiihetie 
a  creature,  bwiiuso  of  the  grief,  coming  in  rlifforent  wavs  and 
degrees,  to  William  Godwin  (whom  fiho  lovwl)  and  his  wife 
(with  whom  she  lived  Immionirmsly)  from  the  date  of  the  event 
which,  violently  wrenching  asunder  so  many  domestic  ties,  had 
broken  np  iho  home  in  Skiunor  Street, — though  the  mere  shell 
of  the  old  home,  from  whieh  familiar  joy  had  been  driven  for 
ever,  was  Rtill  maintained  under  ooiiditions  of  deepening  gloom 
mid  unxiety.  No  wonder  the  ]K)or  girl  found  tlu>  sorrows  of 
her  exiftencG  too  heavy  for  einluranoe.  Ijel.  it  not,  howovor,  bo 
imagined  that  she  yielded  to  deB|)atr  without  bravo  efforts  to 
conquer  it.  Whilst  so  many  writers  have  used  their  ingenuity 
and  ekill  in  colouring  Mary  Godwin  into  a  heroine,  and  var- 
nishing her  submission  to  tShelley's  suit  into  a  romantic  love- 
story,  how  little  ha»  been  said  in  honour  of  poor  Fanny — the 
true  heroine  ! — who,  hiding  her  sorrow  as  she  best  could  from 
llie  old  man  (who  hud  been  a  good  father  to  her^,  and  from  the 
woman  (who  had  been  a  good  mother  to  her)  strove  to  comfort 
their  grief  and  shame,  whilst  the  heart  in  her  own  breast  was 
slowly  breaking. 

Nothing  nobler  and  more  lovely,  in  the  way  of  genuine 
domestic  devotion  and  unrecognize^'l  heroism,  ean  be  conceived 
than  the  life  of  this  gentle  girl  during  the  consideruble  interval 
between  Mary's  flight  in  July,  181'1,  and  her  own  doitth  in 
Octol)er,  1816.  Never  disdainful  of  those  homely  labours  of 
the  kitehen  and  store-room.  wliJcb  Mnrj*  has  been  commended 
for  shirking,  Fanny,  during  this  long  interval  of  her  growing 
despair,  wan  her  step-mother's  bnsry  housekeeper  and  checrfnl 
companion.  Active  in  the  kitchpn  and  busy  with  the  needle, 
flho  was  ut  the  same  time  her  step-futher's  cheery  'right-hand  ' 
and  ministrant, — ever  ready  to  ply  her  pea  in  his  sen-ice,  and 
e\'er  qnick  al  his  call,  with  bonnet  on  her  head  and  smiles  on 
her  faee,  to  arcomijuny  him  in  his  wallcs.  At  last  the  bravo 
heart  broke,  and  the  grave  covered  her.  Is  the  world  too  vir- 
tuous to  be  inca|>ablc  of  generous  compusBlou  f or  the  doer  of  her 
own  death  ? 

In  a  former  page  I  havo  declared  my  inability  to  offer  an 
O^iuon  whether  love  of  Shelley  was  in  any  degree  ac(!Ouii1ablo 
lor  poor  Fanny's  fatal  de-speration.  It  has  already  beeji  eaid  that 
Claire  (a  true  witneas,  iu  the  esteem  of  the  Shelleyau  zealots, 
whf  never  she  supporta  theni  with  a  fib  ;  a  Uar,  in  Ihoir  esteem, 
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whenever  ahc  travorBCs  their  nuRstatcmenta  with  a  word  of 
truth)  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  her  sister  I-'anny  died  fmtn 
love  uf  Shelley,  who  w^as  moved  to  wrilo  thiis  elegy  on  the  poor 
girl's  fate: — 

*  Her  voice  did  qnivcr  ns  we  parted, 

Yel  knew  I  not  tb«t  heart  wm  brokm, 
From  sv)ii<-li  it  vame,  aud  I  itepart(?il, 
Horiliiii;  T^ot  the.  words  thon  spoken, 
lliaarj' — oil,  Misery' 
Tlutt  world  is  all  too  wide  for  tboe.* 

Of  cour«e,  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  torture  this  utterance  of 
emotion  into  evidcnee  on  either  side  of  the  question.  The  words 
would  huve  been  appropriate  to  the  tragedy  had  he  known  hira- 
iielf  in  no  way  uccountoblo  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  (tenic«l  that  the  versca  accord  with  riaiiX'*»  view  of  the  ta«e. 
ilr.  Kcgiiu  Paul  says  roundly  that,  though  an  attachint  sister  to 
Shelley,  Fanny  '  wan  never  in  love  with  hiin,  either  before  or 
after  her  sister's  flight.'  TIow  can  any  writ*?r  be  jnsfitied  in 
uttering  »o  stout  a  negative  ?  If  Fanny  loved  Shelley,  she  wa« 
not  the  girl  to  tell  liim  so,  till  he  extorted  the  admission  from 
her  by  an  avowal  of  a  corrcaponding  pa*aion.  Xor  M-as  she  the 
girl  to  rauko  the  admission  to  her  sixtcen-years-old  sister,  before 
Shellc-v  had  made  her  an  offer  of  marringe.  To  itupposf^  her 
ciipaWo  of  making-  any  such  confewinn  to  Mar}*  after  the  flight 
woidd  be  to  Bupptwe  Fanny  alike  ilevoid  of  feminine  delieacy 
and  womanly  pride.  It  ibllnwn  that,  if  sho  loved  Shelley,  her 
lip«  were  necessarily  scaled  to  him,  and  also  to  Mnrj',  on  the 
subject.  Consequently,  any  Btatements  (to  the  jxiint  of  Mr. 
Kogan  Paul's  negative)  left  by  Shelley  and  Mary  can,  at  the 
most,  amount  to  mere  evidence  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
mutter,  about  which  they  were  not  likely  to  know  anything. 
Many  conceivable  circum^iuiees  mi^fht  have  qualified  either 
Shelley  or  Mary  to  reply  in  the  uttinuative  to  thu  question, 
whcthor  Fanny  ever  loved  him.  But  known  facts  rertdor  it 
more  than  difEcult  to  conceive  the  circumstances  which  would 
have  qualified  them  to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative. 

Other  doleful  news  came  to  Shelley  and  the  girls  before 
they  returned  from  the  Wast  country  and  oettled  themselves  at 
Marlow.  They  were  still  at  lialh  when  they  received  iutelli- 
g«DOo  that  Mrs.  Shelley's  body  had  been  picked  out  of  the 
Serpentine  on  10th  December,  iSld,  and  carried  to  her  fathei's 
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liouM  ia  Cbapel  Strvut,  Gronenor  Square.  Sume  uncertaiulr 
covvni  poor  Uamett's  etoty  during  the  kut  and  duu-uwanl 
stage  of  her  Umentable  career,  which  thiw  ended  by  her  own 
act,  ill  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age;  and  6nding  enough 
for  my  jiurpoAC  in  facta  that  have  been  placed  1>eyoiid  dii^pute,  I 
hare  been  at  do  poius  to  search  for  other  dotuUs  of  the  closing 
term  of  the  unhappy  girl'ft  depravation.  It  is  tuu'd  that, 
towards  the  end  of  her  passage  to  the  grax-e,  she  left  her 
father's  house  to  associate  herself  with  a  partner  in  Free 
I^jve  ?  Tt  may  be  so.  It  would  be  strange,  had  she  (a  married 
woman,  discanled  for  rwifion-t  more  or  less  light  or  grave  by 
husband,  who  went  straight  from  her  anna  to  another  channer)3 
hiTgituted  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  a  man  who, 
inspiring  her  with  affection,  caused  her  to  believe  that  in 
fidelity  he  would  not  prove  inferior  to  the  young  poet,  who  one 
fiue  morning  left  her  with  a  babe  in  her  arms. 

Tt  u  said  that  she  took  to  drinking  as  her  desolated  lifo 
tapered  iuto  eternity, — drinking,  in  fact,  tut  deeply  that  tlie 
once  bright  and  lovely  girl  became  a  sot  and  drunkard.  It  may 
be  so.  Fooliah  |»eopIe,  and  by  no  means  iiltogether  foolish 
|MK>plo,  when  they  sink  into  sorrow,  arc  apt  fo  drink  for  the 
sake  of  di-owning  care,  and  Heaven  knows  that  poor  Harriett 
(only  tweuty-one  years  old)  bad  carf  enough  to  excuse  her  for 
(rj'ing  to  drown  it — even  in  so  futik*  uiid  disgusting  a  moaner. 
If  Harriott  drowned  her  pain  of  body  and  miud  with  wine  and 
brandy,  Shelley  drowned  hia  paiu  of  btxly  and  mind  with 
laudauiun. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  tho  Shellcyau 
eatlittsiasts  to  refer  to  Harriett's  depruvution,  as  though  it  ^ve 
a  cscrtain  colouring  of  justiticatiou  to  the  poet's  withdruwul 
from  her.  My  view  of  the  aaatt«r  is,  that  SheUey  alone  is  to 
be  blunied  for  the  oiTeuces,  committed  by  Harriett  either  during 
their  ajwociatiou,  or  aftvr  their  aeparution ;  and  that  human 
compassion  for  the  poor  girl's  errors  should  be  larger  and 
wanner  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  niugnittide.  Let  tho 
reader  who  hesitates  to  take  this  \'iew  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  case  aak 
himself  these  questious, — ^^^lo  caught  Tlnrriett  as  a  child  on  tho 
door-step  of  her  schoolroom  P  Who  illuminated  her  when  she 
was  j  usi  sixteen  years  old  out  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Who 
taught  her  that  the  matrimonial  rite  was  a  piece  of  antiquated 
mummery  ?      Wlio   taught   her   that   the   promises  made   ui, 
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marringo  were  not  obligatory?  Who  tnuf>ht  her  to  think 
conjugnl  constancy  a  vitiuting  ecntimont,  and  chiisliiy  u  inonkLsh 
BupersttHou  P  Who  oncouragcd  her  in  the  habit  of  talking  of 
Ruicide  as  tlie  deiilh  that  would  probably  close  hor  wirtvr  at  an 
early  dale?  AVho,  by  talking  of  mticido  ok  th<>  posniUc  ter- 
mination of  his  own  duvH  Jn  thin  world,  at  least,  confirmod  her 
in  tho  hiibit  of  looking  to  suiridp  as  a  convenient  and  innownt 
way  of  ciw-apiiig  from  this  life's  wretchcdncM?  All  theao 
questions  must  be  answered  by  one  name. 

From  prc^viuus  pages  readers  have  Icamt  that  Shollcy'a 
defiertimi  of  liiw  first  wife  was  not  bo  oomplotc  as  people  at  one 
time  liail  rouHon  to  Bupiwse ;  that  after  a  brief  term  the  actual 
uliundoiiment  merginl  into  a  pccmliar  kind  of  sepuration  by 
mutual  agrt-cment,  and  that,  after  («hi?had  coDiwnled  (at  least 
from  a  lawyer's  way  of  Wewing  such  iiuitturs)  to  the  wjiuration, 
he  was  for  eomu  time  mindful  tor  her  comfnrt  and  pecuniary 
intcreslfl.  It  has  been  told  how  be  scut  her  money  fmm  ]*Qri.<4 
iu  1814,  alter  having  probably  given  her  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  inuuediatvly  l)efure  he  left  England.  <-^  coming  into  his 
1000/.  a-year  he  certainly  set  aside  a  portion  of  (he  income  for 
her  maintenance.  No  cn-dit,  of  courKe,  is  due  to  him  for  doing 
what  Harriott  could  have  compelled  him  to  do  by  process  of  law. 
Nor  was  the  allowance  he  made  nj  ample  a«  to  entitle  liira  to 
any  pmise  for  free-handedne«8  in  the  matter,  AVTiat  it  was  at 
the  outM>t.  I  do  not  know.  But  as  it  only  rose  to  a  fifth  of  his 
clear  income,  after  it  had  been  raised  t<j  the  highest  point  to 
which  il  attained,  the  allowance  uever  exceeded  tbe  'lum  he  wan 
bound  iu  morali)  and  honour  to  give  her.  rotuetMing  a  clear 
iuconic  of  a  thousand  «-ycnr,  whiUt  he  also  poswssK'd  the  power 
(which  he  exereiBcd  freely  for  bin  own  conveniencej  of  raising 
money  on  his  interest  in  estutcM  A  and  B,  he  should  never  have 
thought  of  allowing  her  less  than  200/.  a-ycar,  after  his  final 
arrangement  with  his  father.  Had  he  not  known  that  Jlr. 
Westbrook  was  able  to  take  care  of  his  child  and  her  children, 
Shelley  would  probably  have  orranged  to  give  her  more.  But  in 
doing  Ills  duty  by  his  wife  and  children,  he  sliould  have  had  no 
comrideration  of  Mr.  Westbrook's  ability  to  do  it  for  him.  In 
the  review  of  hi«  treatment  of  hi;*  wife,  remembrance  should  olso 
be  had  of  his  desire  to  live  iu  ncighbourlincsa  with  her,  and  bis 
transient  disposition  to  receive  her  aa  a  regular  inmate  into  hia 
own  bouse. 
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The  fact,  however,  slill  remaina  that  for  ttomc  munlhs  before 
her  dciLth  she  had  passed  from  his  Hight.  lie  had  pruinised 
ftfjletiiuly  to  cherish  her  (a  proiuiso  certainly  within  hia  power 
of  accomplishing  iu  numv  degi-ee) ;  and  it  remains  a  fact  that, 
instead  of  keeping  his  eye  ou  her  (ag  he  intendrd  for  a  time  to 
do)  he  suffored  her  to  slip  from  his  cognizanct'.  Regard  being 
had  to  her  age  and  the  way  in  which  ho  had  uprooted  her  moral 
and  religious  piinciplet*,  few  [jerKoiis  will  hesitate  io  *Jiying,  thot 
he  was  under  iwculiar  obligalioiia  (o  '  look  after  her,'  and  bo 
ready  at  any  moment  to  come  to  her  aid,  however  bad  her  con- 
duct either  Iwfore  or  after  their  separation.  He  is  ni>t  t-o  be 
judged  in  this  business  as  one  wouM  judge  an  ordinnry  man, 
whiisr  wife  plunges  into  immorality  of  her  own  free  will,  and  in 
obedience  to  influcnees  and  eircuniatancc«  in  nodegrec  referabl*^ 
to  hii*  action.  Shelley's  exceptional  treatment  of  his  wife  jilacofl 
him  under  esccptionitl  obligations  to  stand  by  her  and  befriend 
her  throughout  Hfe.  Had  he  been  the  Buperlativelr  chiralr«iU3 
and  virtnnus  man  his  eulogists  declare  him,  he  would  have  felt 
this  and  uiterl  steadily  in  aiTOrdiinee  with  the  feeling. 

Tliough  most  of  the  ascertained  factti  touching  Mrs.  Shelley's 
siiiiride  have  bitm  withheld  fnun  the  public,  we  are  assured  bv 
Shelleyan  apologifttfi  that  the  fatal  incident  was  not  directly 
consequent  on  any  artion  by  the  hnsbinid,  who  had  for  some 
months  lost  sight  of  her.  But  to  relieve  Shelley  of  Ibo  itbloquy 
of  being  the  immediate,  is  not  to  relieve  bim  of  the  shame  of 
being  the  indirect,  cause  of  his  wife'sdeath.  Following  in  the 
sl-i'ps  uf  previous  writers,  Mr.  Fronde  does  Shelley  the  disservice 
of  insisting  that  he  did  nut  blame  himwlf  fur  his  wife's  death. 
*Nor,'  Mr.  Fniude  ndils, 'did  the  family  lawyers  blame  him, 
who  knew  the  facts  of  the  s^lory ;'  '  the  family  lawyer*,'  tliu« 
produced  as  witncBseB  to  character,  being  the  one  lawyer 
I/ongdill  (Shelley's  attorney,  uoi  the  attorney  of  the  family). 
By  the  Edinburgh  'Shelley-and-Mary  '  reviewer,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  dismal  moment  of  his  story, 
Shelley's  'friends,  Hookhaui,  Longdill,  and  Leigh  Hunt  sup- 
ported him  by  their  approval.'  MTiat  supporters,  at  sueh  a 
crisis,  for  the  author  niAhistor,  the  mim  of  BUperb  geniu*,  soon  to 
be  the  author  of  Promrthvm  Utiboujid! — a  bookM*ller,  an  attorney, 
and  a  parasite ! — the  bookseller,  who  was  making  much,  and 
hoped  to  make  more  monej'  out  of  him  ;  lhe  attorney,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  but  what  his  not  invariably  accurate  client 
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had  been  plea-^xl  to  tell  him ;  aad  the  parasite,  who,  after  euokmg 
thuusutidit  f rum  Shelk^v  daring  his  life,  ftpongvd  ua  his  rqireacii- 
tativv«  after  his  deuth !     ^Vhat  witDe«ttw  aad  whut  (cvtunony  t 

Huader»  uc-e'l  Dot  think  «o  ill  of  ShvUey  a»  Mr.  Froude  does. 
It  is  certain  that  Shelter  did  repfoacb  hinuelf  bitterly  for  his 
couduct  toffanls  Harriett.  The  biographical  evidtace  ia  supcr- 
ubuadant  that  he  eodured  the  keeu  remurw  that  is  ever  attended 
with  »eU-repruacL.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Wbeu  the 
lib-k-Nt  body  wu»  lished  out  uf  the  Serpentine,  nix  years  bad 
uot  fully  pa»«ed  since  Shelley  paid  his  first  ^'udt  to  Ilarriett'n 
home,  bearing  hi*  sister'a  gift  for  her  favourite  »*hooI- 
fellow  ;  only  five  year*  and  two  or  three  months  had  pas^ 
uucQ  he  curried  her  off.  bright  and  wiusome.  in  her  untamiiibcd 
vitf^inul  lovelineMi.  How  eould  he  think  of  the  thing  he  luid 
made  hcT  without  lortnrt  ?  He  may  well  have  been  appalled 
at  the  moment,  and  in  the  after-time  been  agonized  by 
the  eonsoquences  of  his  boyish  heedleuDees.  Ilut  be  waa 
capable,  not  long  after  her  death,  of  calltn|!  her  *  a  frantic  idiot.' 
is  no  evidence  that  he  eacaped  the  anguish  that  is  the  incritahle 
punishment  of  wrong  done  in  mere  thonghtletaoCM,  no Icbb  than 
of  wnmg  n»ulting  from  heortlcaniett.  Tho  bittcmcaB  of  the 
indecent  speech  woa  the  mere  nuiak  of  dix»nt  and  keen  regreL 

There  is,  however,  no  eWdence  that  he  suffered  uught  more 
than  a  man  of  itensibUity  would  inentably  suffer  from  so 
ghuiitly  un  incident.  The  tUtry  (believed  by  the  Quarlerlif 
Iteviewer  uf  October.  1861)  that  dismay  at  Harriett's  death 
uitd  grief  for  her,  whose  lot  be  had  taken  so  peculiarly  into 
hi«  own  hands,  rendered  btm  'actually  iasane'  for  a  time» 
%vu3  u  pure  fietiiUL  Buriitg  the  brief  intorval  between  tho 
recovery  of  Harriett'^  corptw  from  tho  Serpentine  and  his 
uuirriagc  to  Mury  ho  was  in  constant  corre^iondence  with 
I'cacock  through  the  po«t ;  and  tbo  letton  Peacw:k  received 
from  him  and  3£ar)'  at  that  tinie  were  oonclusive  proof,  that 
remorae  did  not  so  oom[4etely  overpower  him  before  hii» 
ftecond  marriage.  The  finrt  to  toll  I'eacock  of  Harriett's 
death,  Shelley  at  the  name  time  asked  his  (at  that  time} 
clo4eat  male  friend,  whether  propriety  requirod  him  to  defer 
for  any  cuiii^tderable  period  his  furmal  marriage  with  Mary, — 
an  iuquir}'  that  caoK-d  Peacot-k  to  ud%'ise  him  to  marnr'  her 
promptly.  Three  full  weeks  had  not  passed  since  Harriett'! 
cor]i«e  watt  fished  oat  of  the  water  when  (on  30th  December, 
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1816)  Sh(^ll(>y  wew  married  privaUily  to  Mary  GoJwln  at  St, 
Mildred's  Churcli,  Bread  Stret-t,  ia  tbe  prtiteuce  of  her  (ather 
and  step-mutber.  On  visiting  Peacock  Khortly  after  the 
marriage,  Sbvlley  (thougli  no  doubt  sufftTiug  64.'crct!y  from  tbe 
evontp  so  closely  prwcediug  hii  Bccuiid  iuarriag«)  sbowed  con- 
clusively by  bis  demeanour,  that  be  wus  iiot  overpowered  by 
regretful  recollections  of  bis  first  wife.  Rcosoaably  incensed  at 
tbe  knaviab  gardener,  wbo  had  lopt  the  fine  old  wide- spreading 
bolly-trce  of  the  ilarlow  Garden  to  a  bare  pole,  Sbellcy  dis- 
played strong  emotion  at  nothing  else.  '  Shelley,'  say*  Peacock, 
'  stayed  with  mc  two  or  three  days.  I  never  saw  him  more 
calm  and  self-poseessed.  Nothing  disturbed  bis  serenity,  but 
the  unfortunate  holly.'  That  Shelley  never  in  later  Hme  went 
out  of  hie  mind  from  horror  at  ITarriL'tt's  fate  is  certain. 

There  lias  been  much  vain  and  wholly  needless  conjet^turo,  os 
t«  the  considerations  and  the  individuals  that  determined  ShcUcy 
1o  marry  Miiry  Godnin..  It  has  been  said  that  Byron  advised 
bim  to  make  her  bii^  wife.  It  has  been  averred,  Godwin  con- 
strained him  to  make  Mary  an  honest  woman.  If  ShcUcy  spoke 
to  bim  with  any  show  of  reluctance  to  celebrate  the  marriage, 
Godwin  no  doubt  told  bim  roundly  that  all  intercourae  was  at 
an  ond  between  them  for  ever,  should  he  delay  to  make 
Miirj'  bis  wife.  But  there  is  no  n^ason  to  suppose  Godwin  was 
tempted  to  speak  thus  plainly  nnd  Threateningly.  Nor  ia  there 
good  ground  for  thinking  that  Byron's  counsel  dolermined 
Shelley's  rour!*e.  How  the  matter  came  about  is  suffieiontly 
ob^HoHs.  Shelley's  disapproval  of  marriage  as  a  vain  and 
depraving  institution,  was  attended  with  a  clear  perception  of 
the  Rpveral  reasons  whj*,  in  an  evil  state  nf  society,  a  man  should 
conficnt  to  prevailing  superslition  and  prejudice,  so  far  as  to  put 
a  bridal  ring  with  the  uttual  ceremony  on  tbe  finger  of  the 
woman,  with  whom  he  intended  to  live  for  a  considerable  period. 
By  marrying  Mary  he  would  qualify  any  son  hereafter  boru  to 
him  by  her,  to  succeed  to  the  Custlc  Goring  baronetcy,  in  case 
poor  Harriett's  son  should  die  without  male  iwme.  By  marrying 
Mary  be  would  confer  on  her  somethinj^  of  the  eocial  re»pocta- 
bility  he  wished  her  to  have,  alike  from  considemtions  of  pride 
and  affection.  By  niarrj-jng  Maiy  he  would  inflict  another 
annoyance  on  hia  father.  On  the  other  hand,  by  refusing  to 
many  Maiy,  or  oven  ehilly -shall  jing  about  the  question,  he 
would  incenac  her  father  and,  worse  still,  provoke  her  anger  and 
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disdain.  Under  these  circuinstJinccs  how  could  he  hesitate  to 
marry  Mary,  as  he  had  previously  married  llurriett  ?  As  lo  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  UlM'rty  invdlved  in  the  act  of  murriuge, 
experience  had  taught  him  that  tu  a  man  of  hi»  viowH  the  vinf.ttlum 
utatrimouii  was  no  galliug  restraint  on  individual  frei»lnm. 

To  Buppoitc  that  Shelley  (a  few  months  heucc  to  write  Laon 
and  Cyihua  and  Rosalind  atul  Helen)  went  to  St.  Mildred's  Chui-ch 
from  anv  respect  for  the  religious  rite  would  be  absurd.  1  can- 
not doubt  that  he  went  to  tbe  Church  because  Mary  (who  at 
Ihia  time  had  him  well  in  hand)  meant  liiiu  to  marry  her,  and 
Ikhuiuho  he  wiui  under  a  promise  to  her  to  do  m  at  the  earliest 
o])[Kjrtunity.  It  ia  improbable  that  ho  asked  any  of  hin*  friends 
whether  or  no  he  »houId  make  ilanr  his  lawful  wife.  Of  all  hx» 
friends  Peacock  was  the  man  to  whom  he  would  be  meet  likely 
to  put  the  question;  but  en  (^peaking  to  liira  v^o  won  a(t4>r 
Harriett's  death,  Shelley  H}K>ke  of  the  marria{je  a»  a  stvp  on  which 
he  was  resolved,  mid  merely  uskeJ  whether  he  mig^ht  with 
decency  lake  the  step  without  delay.  '  lie  was/  says  Peacock 
(at  that  lime  in  almost  daily  intercourw  with  him),  '  the  first  lo 
tell  mo  of  Ilurriett'8  death,  asking  whether  I  thought  it  would 
become  him  to  Interpose  any  delay  before  marrying  Murj'.'  The 
annoiuicement  and  the  question  were  iiimtiltaneous. 

It  wa«  thus  that  Shelley  married  yiary  Ooilwin  within  n  fort- 
night of  the  day  on  which  Claire  gave  birth  to  Allegra,  who  was 
bom  on  12th  Jonuar}',  1816. 
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THE    CUAKCERT    SLTT, 

Mr.  WL-sthraoIt's  Petition  to  th«  Co«rt  of  ChuncCTj' — D.»1«  of  I[L'arinjr— The 
£i/m&iii-yA  J[i>virwer'9  Stran)fe  Muri^praMnt«lioD~Lord  EldouB  Ilecnw 
—  A iTMig<!Ri«ntii  fnr  llBrri>!tt'!t  CluMffin  —  Lttdy  Shdlay*  rtrui|(n  9Ji»- 
1ak«  toiichin;r  IIhmv  Airsn^mrnts  —  Lord  Eldon's  Justificatiun — Hn, 
SbeUey's  Jtc^arrl  for  Uociiil  Opinion — Sheltej'a  kevn  Aiinoyaoce  at  tb« 
UbftOCellur'H  IXcruv  — Delurivu  t^tl^ma  uf  Tfit  BSiwca  uf  fhe  ISrm-li  — 
8helle,v'6  l>r«l4>iiUt  for  goii]^ to  Italf — IIU  rinl  Keasiiiu  for  nil lidra wing 
from  EnfrUnd. 

It  IiBH  ■|>ot>n  rt-jH-ulL-dly  dwiliired  thai  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley 
«>mmilttid  siiiL'iil«  mdt'apvrutioii,  cousequeutouhyr  elder  sister'a 
cruelty  in  shuttiug  (lie  duor  of  her  old  home  against  her,  when 
she  cHllcd  at  the  bouse  iu  ChaiwI  Street,  in  oi-der  to  see  her 
dyhig  father.  That  Mr.  "Westbrook  was  not  dying  either  in 
November  or  December,  1816,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  following  year  he  apjwfired  in  (he  Court  of  Chiincery,  as  the 
petitioiior  in  the  suit,  that  resulted  in  Lord  Kldon'a  memorable 
decree,  that  Shelley  was  an  unfit  person  to  have  the  custody 
iind  direct  the  cducntion  of  hiii  two  ehildrou  by  his  first  wife. 

On  settling  in  hia  new  homo  it  was  only  natural  for  Shelley 
to  wish  to  see  these  two  children  in  ite  nursery.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  natural  for  Mr.  Westbrook  to  have  a  strong  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  ill  for  his  daught-er's  two  children  to  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  father,  who  (according  to  Mr.  Westbrook'a 
not  nitogpther  unreasonable  \*icw  of  the  caw)  would  educate 
thcin  to  be  infidels  and  Free  Tjovers.  Acting  on  this  opinion, 
Mr.  Wosthrook  refurcd  to  give  the  children  up  to  ShoUcy,  and 
followed  up  the  refusal  by  petitioning  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  take  the  chUdreu  under  its  protection,  and  confide  them  to 
the  tare  of  persons,  more  fit  (in  Mr.  Weatbrook's  opuiiou)  than, 
their  father  to  rear  and  educate  them.  Filed  iu  Jjinuary,  1817, 
M'ith  aftiduvilH  uud  exhibits,  this  petition  camo  on  for  bearing 
in  March,  1H17,  on  tho  17th  day  of  which  month  Lord  Kldon 
delivered  judgment  in  favour  of  the  petitioner ;  the  result  being 
that  the  children  wcr^  formally  placed  in  the  joiut-guardianship 
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of  tbcir  materiHiI-gramlfather  Mr.  Westbroolr,  and  their  ma- 
l*mal-nunt,  Miss  Eliza  Wwtbrook,  and  eventually  under  the 
personal  care  and  tuitiou  of  Dr.  Hume,  a  iderg)-nian  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

There  is  a  curious  conflict  of  the  subordinate  authorilles, 
respecting  the  pnrticidar  day  on  which  the  dcereo  wiu  dulivered. 
Mc-dwin  says  the  judgment  was  delivered  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1817,  and  thiR  date  ia  given  by  sevcrat  aubaequcnt  writers;  but 
Mr  Roesetti  (bu  careful  and  co^scieiitiuus  u  writer  that  he 
seldom  urrH  in  a  statement  of  fact)  represents,  on  tbe  authority 
of  a  date  given  in  Lady  Shelley's  curiously  inaccurate  HhrUetf 
McmoriaU,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  on  or  about  the  23nl 
August,  1817.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  on  this  rather  import^ 
out  point  Medwiii  wuii  right,  as  the  tirst  order,  made  immediately 
ui'tcr  the  decree,  appears  in  Jacob's  Rpportt  under  the  dale  ol 
17lh  March,  1817,  and  on  the  nrcord  under  the  date  of 
17th  Marvh,  181G  {i.e.  17th  Mai-ch  oi  the  legal  year,  1816, 
and  17ili  March  of  the  historic  year,  1817).  Medwiu  being 
right  on  tliis  point,  Shelley  was  out  of  his  suspense,  touching 
the  event  of  the  »uit,  on  I'lh  March,  and  hi.>i  mind  in  a  better 
•tate  for  working  at  JUtou  and  Cythna  in  the  sunimer. 

Of  this  decree  the  Edinburgh  ('ShcUey-and-Mury,*  October, 
1882)  Reviewer  remarks,  'Unt,  as  ia  well  knf.wn,  the  paternal 
claim  of  Shelley  to  his  offspring  was  resisted  by  their  grand- 
father Westbrook,  and  rejected  by  Lord  Eldon  on  petition,  on 
the  ground,  not  of  Hhelley's  misconduct  to  bis  wife,  but  of  the 
opinions  expreascd  in  his  writings,'  This  statement  isprecinely 
contrary  to  the  fact.  The  claim  was  rejected,  not  on  account  of 
o|>inions  expressed  in  Shelley's  writings,  hut  on  nccount  of  hia 
misconduct  to  hia  wife,  which  ou  inquiry  waa  found  to  cor- 
respond with  rules  of  actiou  laid  down  in  the  anti-matrimonial 
note  to  (^uecH  Mab,  The  misstatement  of  the  Etiiuburgh  has 
been  made  in  various  ways  over  uud  over  again,  and  has  as  often 
been  corrccteil.  Tot  again  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  matter  will 
have  no  effect  on  those  of  ihc  Shellcyoji  zealots,  who  uix<  wout 
to  reply  to  every  correction,  of  any  one  of  their  misstatcmcutji 
with  a  stubborn  reiteration  of  the  ermr.  They  will  only  smile, 
and  repeat  the  misrepresentation  more  uuthuritatively.  Such 
stubborn  persistence  in  error  has  never  before  bt#en  witneseed  in 
literary  annuls.  But  for  the  benefit  of  persons,  «ho  irish  to 
know  the  truth  of  Shelley's  story,  I  repeat  jet  «g:iin  that  Lonl 
VOU II.  X 


i_i  -  -  ie-'rr^r  k-p-  ^►llt^^-  ■MCiiai.-  fieoduriiiTiew.    Condnct 

•.■■.■z.i--r..  ■."'  lii'it:--  :*•  T4r;erj.:dt.  ■i^'Cjrb.oic  dw  decree,  till  tbi' 
rv^jL'-r  ^"■•"t  w-::it"  :i  'liie  ^""^•i.  ASii  t?l  the  9idlenn  en- 
-!i--:„~r  J-    .-  ■r^,  >  rL-  i-aai- —  ••  ^z^ii'iiif  poet'e  candnct  had 

T  .■T'zz.-'r-y  11,-r  ■'"  -^  ■»■"  -w  jpt^TK  iif  jndjnnGnt  in  ■writmp. 
_:.-  :  -■rzL^Z'.-i'  zl-  irrrw  "^^  zn^r.-c.  ir  Jacob's  Seportt  from 
-  ■--  ■:•'"  fur^_5i.—i  ■;..  -^-r  ■editor  r^  V-    xfterwards  Tiee-Chan- 

»^—  i  iTiri  -. :-  :_'  r^.  T-?*--?-:--*  Tr:'':T  ii-  «ict  parursph : — 

I'-TijTtT-:  N  -  1 —  I  L--^^  T^i.'  il,  *.':-T  :e.wT«  kf:  with  me.  uid 
•^  ::r:    .u-:*  .'.:-.  — N    ^"i  ;.-r>  ""-r-iuz  t«l-tj*v's  opiniona. 

r'-nkJTi;-i.  N . ,  i  — ■  Vk'i-z.  TWT-'-r  7  -^  :Tii«ti «  of  jnzudictkni.  it 
>  -:.:.->T-^-7  :'  r  nrf  -  »1:  z  »ia:  I  i.*^*  L»>ay  nued.  After 
-i'^  ^i*:.:.-  -■"  I,  r;  Tl:::..'^'.  :_  "-•' j  Euu-ft  sue.  I  6fa>II  an  npon 
"  .-  L  :!  :  -.:._:  -.:,;.  \  ■-—  '1.^3  f;iA  -zr^jiLi^x..  tmiil  tbt  Hnue  of 
L  : '.r   -:...l'    vr.-;'r:  "^.t:  ru;    :~-ir>r»  t^  iit-r    1*3:   csmmnted   in 

P»-t_-i  :■!  y  .  ?  — ■  I  L^vi  i>:-,''i  j,..tr-  i-'cci  thf  answer  of 
':i*r  I-"'-:.  ,-!.*„,  *.  ^^  iri»r:ii*r  ;:  i.Sr-r.i  zik  iv:*T¥*?ni«ac>t  made  in  the 
^*.  .C-.  >.-  ?:,-•■■.  i:.  *";:.;.■-  .:  -Jm  :-•-■ -:.':..  soi  ii.  u*  esiubh*  icferred  to. 
■'  ';■  iir- >.'.',>'•*  'ii-o  '.'ji-iu'T  ■:*  ::>  .■:'  lite  Ti-^iter  ic  ihl*  c««.  I  do  not 
j,-'(>;-..  -...i-  •:,.  fc.:>w.--  6.»^  iz-,-:  :':i*  rrr-'vi-ei:*:!  «-.  and  liO  affidariif 
^f-  ;.<•;  f,_-i;:>*  v^  ;(t:>'.  ..:..■ — ->.l,-^*r  _;-,'..r^;..";*  arc  iiere  referred  to. 
.  .  '.o:.:.*-'.-;  .:.  v.  [-;,  ;^  twSt.r:. 

I'..:B:-.'a;:,  \  .  4. — •  I."|,.l  ::i*  —..-i  -..^  r- j-ri^rntei  it  iht  affidB'\'il& 
••.'■  I-7'.''/"-  >.■.';  --.1  f..'V^7.  I  '.liv,  i"  -T^'.jr-i  E-T  ojiitivTO :  con* 
'*:'.'r/  .':.', .*.r  ;,'->  '.r-i!:  i.'  t"  T'l-:  j-ra'-il-.t  ■''  '.''.rr  <!' »T:r:.  a:  JHieny  to  form 
it,  1:1  ffitviiv  ','  u:.  !;,fi.:,t.  wlii-ti.r?  :■!.;:  ji^ ".:;•;. ::.  ::?  ilieiraTi-nms  and  mg- 
i't--'''.i,.  Ml-  ',r  i.::k  r,',i  jir.i;'jraie!y  i'r-;!-.':.t*^i  tiis:  ctj*  t.>  ibe  conn,  and 
iij  .,■-/  .i,f!Ti,u!i-'i  ;;j  tinr  '^..'jTfJr  'jf  tii-r  ffur::,.;  t*:'  TV  njf-  That  I  ahonlil 
•■•1  '.■mil  ri.-.  j'.'J/iiitiii, — No  wyrd  here  al«  •:;t  ^ilt.■I'I^v'^  Lijiiiii'-ms. 

J'.irii;'rajjM  N'a  .^;.—  "'J'jjtn:  h  ii":h;:.i:  in  tvijfiii.-r  Ki'^re  me.  sof- 
fp'iirit  1//  ;i'.t|i>,rin^  ii,i:  'u,  ii,:ukiii;;  iliHt  xh'.f  iMitJrr.in'-  Las  changed. 
1-I'(M  }ii  iiiTiYi<\  Jii  tilt;  a;r<;  >jrtvi-(fnty-fiv(-.  thr  jTihrij'Jtfhf  svowed  at 
mill  ti-cii.  i  itiiiik  t)ii-n- ii-  ainjAt:  f[vii]i.-nix  m  t\t^ pa^n-Tf.  and  in  rotidnet. 
tliiii  ri'i  cinli  (-htiii/i-  ijitf  biken  jJiwf.' — Olwen-t  u^iu  how  the  Lord 
I  'liui..j.]l.,i  kMjfl.  H(n-H.-y'«  K'/it'Iuct  lui  well  at>  his  avowed  and  nawcanted 
j)jiij''i|Fli-i'.  i;li;irJy  ill  vi'-w. 

I'iiiii;^iiij)h  Sit.  <;.     '  \  him]]  httjiJiyusly  forbear  in  this  case,  liecanse 

'•   '"  " ''KKiiry.  t;  hliili-  in  j'n];<iiM.-ijt  what  this  Conn  iiiicht  or  miphi 

h'lt  I,.'  iiiitli'jiiw'il  Ui  iff.  Ill  i)ie  .Jm;  exerviiie  of  its  jurisdiction,  upon  the 
l^r-diri'l  -/f  tlw  jH'iUiliJc  «•(!(•<■!  of  a  fiUherV  princijjlee,  of  any  nature,  what- 
«;vi-i  ■ijfiii  tlifj  nliiniil.rti  'if  hin  cJiiMrer),  wAere  «u<-A  priwipht  hnvt  net 
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txttn  tallrd  tHfo  acttvitif  or  mani/eited  tit  titth  conduct  iit  ii/c,  m  thi« 
Court,  upon,  Gtich  an  oot'oefon  M  the  present,  would  be  bound  to  ittenil 
tn.' — OliHPrvp,  tlifi  J.ord  ('haiioollor  {IcoUros,  that  tfae  caae  nmW  his 
comiileration  u  uot  a  caM>  whiiro  lie  has  to  ecauider  a  ftLther'ti  prin> 
piplea  apart  from  his  conduct ;  tbut  th«  caoe  is  one  of  a  fatfaer's  priu- 
ciplen  having  been  acted  upon  by  hiiu ;  that  the  judgnifflt  he  is  abont 
to  deliver  has  been  fonned  on  a  coti»id«ratioa  uf  iJbelley's  condtKt  in 
connection  with  hh  avowed  prinoipleH. 

Paragraph  "So.  7. — '  I  may  add,  that  this  ease  diffora  also,  nnlcM  I 
nitaanderntand  it,  frotii  any  case  in  wltich  Kiich  prinDifJeo  having  been 
Called  into  activity,  neverthuless,  in  the  probablu  nuiffi-  nntl  extant  of  tJioir 
operation,  did  not  pnt  to  hnxard  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  tho^ie 
who»e  intereflts  are  intriiated  to  the  protection  of  this  Court.' — ObBervo 
how,  in  thia  para^aph,  print-iplea  and  cmuitict  are  b<;lh  kept  in  view. 

Panij;rapb  Xo.  S. — This  is  a  caac  in  which,  aa  the  mailer  appcuro  to 
me,  the  fatbet's  princijilea  cuiinot  be  miaundeistood,  {n  whkh  hit 
conduct,  which  I  vsiiiioi  but  oonsidN  as  highly  Jnimciral,  hna  been 
eflAMifhed  in  proof,  and  estalliebed  at  the  ^Jt^el  nf  tkatf  pnitcij^ttt : 
cotidwU  nevertheless,  wbicb  he  represents  to  hiuiKlf  nnd  othon.  not 
ail  (ondiiff  to  be  oo^fliftered  aa  immoral,  but  to  lie  re<!oinniended  and 
olist-rved  in  practice,  and  aa  worthy  of  apptohatton.' — Again  in  tliix 
panigrapli  thi?  Lord  Chaneellor  declares  luii  jud^^iueut  to  result  froiti  tlio 
conaideraiion  of  Shelley's  condwt,  following  from  bis  avowed  and 
tinrecanted   prinoiplea. 

Paragraph  No.  9. — '  I  consider  this,  therefore,  as  n  case  in  which 
tlio  father  has  di-monstratAd  that  he  ninst  and  doee  d<3cm  it  In  be  a  matter 
of  duty  wliii'^h  hia  principW  inipciciie  upon  him,  to  reeuiiiiuejid  to  tho«o 
wboiie  opinions  mid  habits  he  may  take  upon  himself  Co  fonn,  that  conduct 
in  !)omf-  of  tliti  mo^t  itnp<iriaiil  relatiiiiiH  nf  life,  as  mnral  and  virtnoiia, 
which  the  law  calls  ujKin  me  to  consider  as  immoral  and  vicious — 
romiiut  which  the  law  aniniadveris  njioii  n^  incoiiflii^ieut  %viih  the  duties 
n(  iwry^ins  in  sneh  relntinns  of  life  ;  and  whteh  it  considem  aa  injuriously 
afTeclIii^  liotli  llio  interests  of  such  peraouH  and  those  of  the  community.' 
—  Hi're  again  the  Lord  Chancellor  H|«eaks  of  conduct;  declaring  that 
l>y  lyuduct,  resulting  from  bis  avowtid  a(ulunrei^antedprindpli».  Shflli>y 
has  showEi  hiuiself  a  maa  liltely  to  eOucate  his  children  to  imitate  his 
conduct. 

Paragrapb  No.  10. — *T  cannot,  therefore.  Uiinlc  that  I  slionhl  he  jiwti- 
ficd  iu  delivering  over  these  children  for  their  eilucution  exclusively,  t"> 
what  is  called  the  care,  to  which  Sfr.  Sbelfey  wishes  it  to  he  enlmsied.' 
•^Xu  word  in  this  paragraph  about  either  prindples  or  conduct. 

Paragraph  No.  II. — '  If  1  am  wrong  in  my  judgiaeat  which  I  ha%"a 
fornipd  in  this  painfnl  coae,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  to  ivftecl  chat 
my  judgment  is  not  final.' — No  word  In  this  paragraph  about  either 
jiriiiciples  or  conduct. 

Paragraph  No.  13. — '  Mnch  has  been  said  upon  the  fart  that  llieoe 
cliitdmn  ar«  of  t«uder  years.     I  have  already  explained,  in  the  counse  of 
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It  ■ppean,  therefore,  that  m  aa  angle  pangnph  doe*  tlie 
Lord  Chsnoelkr  refer  l«  fiteneT**  prindpkf,  vitboot  «t  the  sua* 
tiHB  nlerring  to  the  eomd-ei  referahle  to  thoae  priiieiples. 
Whtt  wsi  the  mudmei  thas  steadiljr  kepi  in  nev?  IIm  ansver 
cm  he  given  briefly.  The  petitwa  set  fonh  \he  eimmutanoea 
of  ShellcyA  mamage,  withdrawal  frcnn  hta  wife's  sodetv.  and 
cohabitation  with  Mary  Godwin ;  reprc^wmtin^  alao  thai  in  thn^ 
vithdrawinf^  from  his  wife  and  cohabiting  with  Mary  Gmlwin, 
be  waa  in  1814,  and  from  that  year  till  his  wife's  death,  acting 
on  the  principles  set  forth  in  18K{,  in  the  anti-matrimonial 
"Sole  to  Qnrm  Mab,  which  was  one  of  the  Petitioner's  principal 
'exhibit'L'  This  waa  the  conduct  or  mueonduet  the  Ix»rd  Chan- 
collor  kept  so  steadily  in  view.  Giren  in  a  nutabell  the  Lord 
Cbuiiucllor's  judgment  was  thin, '  Mr.  Shelley  in  Queai  Jfsiand 
the  anti-matrimonial  note  attached  thereto,  printed  in  1813, 
declared  binuclf  an  enemy  of  lawful  marriage;  ui  the  mtiimer 
of  1814,  Mr.  Shelley  acted  on  hia  avowed  disregard  for  the 
obligations  of  marriage  ;  Mr.  Shelley's  action  and  conduct  on  his 
avowed  disregard  for  the  obligations  of  marriage,  makoe  mo 
believe  he  will  educate  these  children  to  bold  his  news  respect- 
ing marriuge,  if  they  are  commlttwl  to  his  care ;  taking  this 
\-iuw  of  his  conduct  to  his  wife  I  decree  that  the  two  children 
fihall  be  withheld  from  his  control.'  The  judgment  wub  bused 
whrsUy  on  consideration  of  ihe  poet's  conduct  to  his  wife, 
regaided  as  the  result  of  his  zealous  adoption  of  the  views  of 
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the  anti-raa1riraonial  innovalore. — Yet  the  Edinhurgh  Euvjewer 
Bays  that  Shelley's  pitemal  claim  to  his  uffapring  wiw  '  ix'ject«l 
by  liOrrl  KHiin.  on  petition,  on  the  ground  not  of  Shelley's 
misconduct  to  hia  wifc^  but  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  Ins 
writings.' 

From  the  substance  of  the  petition,  the  afHdaviU  sujiporting 
the  allegations,  the  chief  '  exhibit,'  and  the  terms  of  the  judg- 
ment, it  is  certain,  thnt  the  whole  suit  from  petition  to  decree 
'went'  on  what  may  be  called  Free  Contract  considerations, — 
the  evidence  that  Shelley  had  avowed  himself  a  vehement  enemy 
of  lawful  marriiigo  in  1813,  and  acted  on  the  avowal  in  1814 
uml  aflem-ards: — on  the  evidence  of  conduct,  in  aecordance 
with,  imd  consequent  on  the  views,  set  forth  in  the  book,  printed 
when  he  wiisonly  twenty  years  of  age. 

IIow  came  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  epeuk  of  the  pnuciplcK  of 
Qufru  Mah  aa  'avowed  at  nitietetm,'  when  the  book,  though 
doublloKS  begun  in  the  poet's  twentieth  year,  wa«  mainly  written 
na  well  as  printed  in  his  twenty-first  year  P  The  Lord  Chancellor 
antedated  the  nvowul  at  loiist  bv  a  fraction  of  a  year,  whilst 
giving  Shelley's  full  number  of  years  at  the  deli  very  of  the  decree. 
Was  the  Lord  Chaucellor'a  slight  inaccuracy  as  to  the  date 
of  Queen  Jlub,  a  slip  for  which  he  was  solely  uccouutablu  Y  He 
m:ty  have  miscalculated  the  timo  between  the  date  of  the  book's 
title-page  and  the  day  on  which  he  waj*  delivering  judgment. 
Or  he  may  have  considered  that  the  author  of  a  work  printed  in 
his  twenty -first  year  might  be  usstuned  to  have  held  and  avowed, 
in  his  tM'entieth  year,  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  book.  It  is 
however  conceivable,  and  on  the  whole  more  probable,  that  he 
merely  accepted  a  date  given  him  in  Shelley's  reply  (written  by 
himself)  to  the  jM-tition.  There  being  no  copy  of  that  i-cply  in 
existence,  nor  any  record  of  its  substance,  to  speak  of  its  contents 
is  to  speak  conjecturally.  But  in  such  a  pnper  Shelley  eould 
hardly  havp  omitte<l  to  refer  to  the  time  when  ho  wrote  the 
book,  (if  which  «>  mueh  hod  been  urged  to  his  disadvuntugc  by 
Mr.  Wcstbrook's  counsel ;  and  as  he  would  see  his  interest  in 
inducing  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  regard  it  as  a  boyish  (kt- 
formaiice,  not  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  his  present  opinions, 
it  may  be  reasonably  tissumird  tliat,  in  his  n^ference  to  the  im- 
jKU'tant  exhibit,  Shelley  put  its  cum])osition  as  far  back  aa 
|)ofi5ible.  At  Vim,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  wrote  of 
the  book  as  a  thing  proceeding  from  his  pen  when  he  was  only 
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eighteen  years  old.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  could  acarcelT 
a>icribc  it  to  M>  early  a  time  of  his  eodstenoe  as  faia  nineteenth 
year,  but  he  may  tte  initigined  to  have  assigned  its  composition 
to  his  twentieth  year.  To  diwmjver  a  copy  of  the  lost  replv 
would  probably  be  to  discover  evidence,  that  in  1817,  the  poet 
nMi'gned  to  his  twentieth  year  the  poem  whieh  in  the  Rummer 
nf  1S'2I  he  represented  himself  to  have  writti^ii  *at  the  age  of 
eighteen.' 

It  ia  certain  that  the  Chancellor  was  not  referring  to  the 
Nefessiij/  of  Aiheitm,  when  he  referred  to  principles  avowed  by 
Shelley  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  Ifeeegsily  0/ Athemm  was 
notoriously  published  when  the  pool  was  eiijhiern ;  and  it  pro- 
otuiuicd  no  priiivijiles,  on  whieh  he  had  actnl  in  the  particnhtr 
eoHduci,  set  forth  in  the  potitiou  to  which  the  Chancellor 
referred. 

Tlie  judgment  having  been  delivered,  it  was  ordered  thai 
Shclloy  should  contribute  a  portion  off  his  inoomc  towurda  the 
maintenance  and  educiitiou  of  his  children.  How  much  of  1114 
income  was  he  required  to  eiwnd  in  this  way?  I'rintii /arte  thin 
question  would  eeem  one  which  Lady  Shelley,  with  the  Field 
riaco  Papers  about  her,  could  not  fail  to  answer  correctly,  if  she 
undertook  to  answer  it  at  alL  Lady  Shelley  umiwei-s  the 
quoislion  with  cuiuotu  inaccuracy.  She  says  precisely,  'lie  wus 
forced,  however,  to  set  aside  200/.  a-year  for  their  support ;  and 
this  sum  was  deduct^  by  Sir  Timothy  from  Ivi.*  son's  annuity.' 
"What  arc  the  facts?  (1)  Shelley  was  no^  required  to  contribute 
200/.  a-yeur  to  the  education  of  his  cbildi'en;  he  contributed, 
only  r^O/.  a-year,  in  equal  quarterly  |Mijnaentij;  (2)  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley  did  not  deduct  200/.  a-year,  or  any  gum  of  money  what- 
ever from  the  2o0/.  which  ho  paid  every  quarter  to  his  son's 
bank-account.  The  curious  part  of  this  achievement  in  blun- 
dering is  that  Lady  Shelley  publiflhcs  in  her  book  the  documents 
whieh  disprove  the  statements  of  her  text.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  Shelley  and  Horace  Smith,  in  Jlaw-h  and  April, 
1821  (ft  body  of  correspondence  published  by  Lady  Shelley  her- 
self in  her  Shelfei/  Mt-moi'idlA),  tthow  that  Sir  Timothy  paid  the 
lUOO/,  0-year  to  Sliclley  without  any  deduction  ;  that  Dr.  Iluroo, 
the  custodian  of  the  children,  received  only  120/.  for  his  care  of 
the  two  children;  that  instead  of  looking  to  Sir  Timothy,  tho 
Doctor  looked  to  Shelley  for  the  pajTnent  of  this  sum  ;  that  the 
Doctor  was  einiwwerod  to  draw  on  Slielley'e  liondon  bankers  for 
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<tO/.  B-qaartor;   and  that  with  the  oxoeption  of  an  additional 

trifle  ior  pMtage aiid  other  exlms,  120/.  pcratmuni  waatho  wliule 
sum  of  tSbellcy'fi  conlribution  trj  thuniuuitenanccof  the  ebildrcn. 
It  is  thus  that  Lady  ShuUuy  dealtt  with  facts  ^rutn  her  autbcatic 
Murc-oti. 

1l  uppc-ars,  therefore,  that  tboiw  ptYweedinga  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ict't  ijhclley  \^'ith  the  elear  incunio  of  880/.  a-year ;  a 
larger  revenue  by  80/.  a-year  than  the  yearly  tuconie  ho  had 
reserved  for  his  owa  use  on  raising  Harriett's  allowance  to  its 
highest  sum : — a  fact  to  be  borne  iu  iniud,  since  succe^tivo 
writers  have  spoken  vf  these  proceediugs,  as  seriously  reducing 
the  iucouio  at  hix  coiniimud  before  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley's  death. 

From  (he  Auguat  of  1817,  even  to  this  year  of  grace,  lAird 
Eldon  ha*  been  written  of  bitterly  for  depriving  so  bright  a 
genius  and  so  virtuous  a  citizen  as  Shelley  of  the  care  of  his 
own  offepring  ;  and  ho  long  aa  organs  of  social  opinion,  «o  power- 
ful aathe  Edinbutgk  Rfviev,  continue  to  niisstste  the  grounds  of 
the  liord  Chancellor'^  decree,  he  will  continue  to  be  denounced 
B»  a  prodigy  of  intoloranoe.  It  will  be  otherwise,  if  writers 
bear  in  mind  what  were  the  real  grounds  of  the  judgment,  for 
which  he  has  been  ceUHured  so  vehcmontlv. 

To  8^y  thus  much  in  the  Lord  Chanocllor'a  justification  is  not 
to  8ay  that  his  reaaoiiablc  opinion  would  have  been  jusiiHed 
by  the  event,  hud  Shelley  contrive*!  to  get  possesion  of  the  two 
cliildren,  and  curri-ing  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Chancellor's 
jurisdiction,  edue!atcd  them  in  accordance  with  bin  notions  of 
parental  duty.  On  the  cmitrarj*,  I  havp  little  doubt  that,  had 
ho  taken  them  to  Italy  together  with  Willie  and  Clara,  and  lived 
long  cnoughto  form  their  morals,  be  would  nothavoeducatcdtbem 
iu  his  uiiti-iuutrimonial  vien's,  but  would  have  traiued  them  fur 
the  most  part  like  the  majority  of  Knglitih  boys  and  girls, 
living  abroad  under  the  cuutrol  of  liberal-minded  CbriKtian 
pBrvuts.  I  have  two  reaflona  for  this  opinion,  TJultwH  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  hud  he  lived  well  into  lifuV  middle  tonn, 
long  before  the  children  hud  attained  the  ago  at  which  he 
woidd  have  thought  of  directing  their  young  rainds  to  question* 
touching  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  the  author  of  haon  ami 
C^ihna  would  have  so  fur  survived  his  enthusiasm  for  the  I'ree 
Contract  and  his  wilder  Frtw  Love  phantasieji,  us  to  have  no 
wish  to  fioe  his  children  uvoid  the  bonds  of  lawful  murriago. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  with  him,  I  am  confidcut  that  M.rs, 
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Bbdl^  wooM  have  ranted  ftiennotuly  and  mttuafiiUy  Ua 
vifth  to  educate  hu  chndnn.  to  prefer  the  Free  ConUmet  to 
lavful  wedlock.  Of  the  girU,  whom  he  tried  for  any  oonaidn'- 
able  period  to  UluminBte  out  ol  Chrissiaiiity  and  oooTentuoial 
reapectabJIity,  his  stnmg-vined  second  wtfo  waa  pcrhapi  his 
least  Mibmushre  pnpil.  Thr  yoong  wtmum,  who  mode  him 
marry  her  on  the  earliest  opportunity;  who  at  Great  Marlow 
naed  to  order  him  about  m  thoogh  he  were  a  child ;  who  had  her 
thndrcn  christened  before  taking  them  out  of  Kug^Iand  in  1818; 
who  ascd  to  attend  the  aerriceB  of  the  AngUean  Chun'h  in 
Italian  cities;  who  during  her  residence  in  Italy  hungered  for 
•ocial  reooguition ;  and  who  in  her  later  time  was  no  \ese  mindful 
of  fio.nal  opinion  than  for  '  u  brief  himr  of  her  girlhood  she  had 
been  recklcm  and  deBunt  of  it,'  waa  nut  the  n-omun  to  allow  her 
children  to  be  cducuted  in  dinregard  for  the  ainctity  of  the 
mBtrimoniiil  rite.  Nurtured  within  the  lines  of  orthodosr,  and 
cdueatod  for  respeetability  by  the  step-mother,  of  whom  she 
lived  to  speak  and  write  ongonorously,  Shelley's  second  wife 
was  not  a  woman  to  let  him  train  her  own  daughters  (had  they 
lived),  or  Harriett's  little  lanthe,  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Slary 
WoUstonw-Taft. 

Much  roumiitic  and  sensational  stuS  has  been  written  of  the 
aoguixh  that  came  to  Shelley  from  Lord  Eldou'ii  barbariti,'.  It 
has  been  told  again  and  again  how  the«e  interesting  babes  were 
torn  from  his  breast.  An  he  had  left  the  elder  of  them  of  his 
own  aceord,  when  he  left  her  mother,  and  wo^  content  to  let 
them  remain  in  Chupel  Street  after  losing  sight  of  their  mother, 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  torn  from  his  brea«t. 
Such  writing  (like  the  story  of  his  going  clean  mad  from  grief 
for  Ilarriett)  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  whilst  judicious  readers 
are  content  to  allow,  thai  Shelley  must  have  been  acutely 
mortified  and  incensed  by  a  judgment  affecting  his  honour  so 
darltly  nnd  deeply,  and  that  he  probobly  mistook  for  torture  of 
wounded  affection,  what  was  only  sharp  chagrin  at  an  humiliat- 
ing misadventure.  Some  of  the  sensational  writers  give  curious 
reasons  for  thinking  Shelley  suffered  unimaginable  anguish  from 
the  violence  done  to  his  parental  feelings.  For  instance,  Himt 
is  sure  thd-t  Shelley  suffered  inordinately  from  the  Iosh  of  the 
children  lieeauae,  after  the  subsidcnte  of  his  first  violent  agi- 
tation at  the  Chancellor's  cruelty,  he  ureer  apokc  about  them. 
That  Ryron  waa  no  more  insincere  in  gushing  to  the  wholo 
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world  about  (lie  Ada  ho  migKt  nut  look  upon,  than  Shelley  was 
in  writing  The  BiUotcs  on  the  Bench,  is  u  mattor  admitting  of 
proof. 

This  poem  '  To  William  Shelley  *  has  been  used  by  Buccewive 
■writers  118  sure  evidence  that,  in  leaving  England  in  1818  with 
his  family,  Shelley  waa  mainly  move<l  by  a  desire  to  carry  his 
children  beyond  the  reach  of  Lord  Eldon,  whom  he  suspected  of 
a  design  to  tear  Ihem  from  him.  Dealing  with  thiK  jKiom,  as 
Ijidv  Shelley  donU  with  the  poot'»  imoginary  remiuiBcences  of 
his  boyhood  in  Xwoh  and  C>f(hut,  what  do  we  learn  from  it? 
That  the  poet  carried  his  son  William  across  the  sea,  when  tho 
(<kv  wa«  black  and  rhe  wind  Iwistevoiw  ;  thut  he  carried  the  boy 
over  tho  stormy  watfr,  in  ordrr  that  the  servants  of  the  Court 
of  Chancer}' should  not  teiir  them  asunder;  that  the  Court  ol 
Chancen'  hiul  already  token  from  tho  lK>y  a  brother  and  sisl^r 
who  were  knoi^Ti  and  dear  to  him;  that  Mrs.  Shelley  and  her 
little  girl  wore  comiMmiona  of  this  voyage  over  a  wind-swept 
fiPft  ;  that  Utile  Williiim  wm  alarmed  at  the  rocking  of  the  boat, 
and  the  cold  spray,  and  the  wild  clamour ;  that  the  pod  iinrl  hia 
wife  hnd  rcnsnn  In  think  the  stormf  wHth  all  its  dark  and  hungrj' 
billows,  less  cruel  than  tlin  Court  of  Chancer)',  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  flying  from  merciU-as  agi'nts  of  that  Court ;  that 
little  William  was  old  enough  to  bo  likely  to  hold  in  remom- 
branco  the  flight  over  the  stormy  sea;  that,  though  porhnpsnot 
old  enough  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  written  verses,  he 
WOB  at  least  old  enough  to  comprehend  their  sentiment  when  put 
in  language,  lulapted  to  the  understanding  of  a  yoimg  child. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  very  abs-urd  to  roud  a  pot-m  in  this  way,  and 
reduce  ita  figurative  cipreasione  into  bald  statement.  But 
biographer«  have  not  hesitated  to  deal  in  this  M'ay  with  tho 
imaginary  reminiscences  of  Laon  nnU  Cijtfmn  and  Prmrt 
Athancuf. 

Wow  for  the  facta  to  set  in  array  beside  the  statements  of 
the  poem.  Instead  of  being  old  enough  to  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  hi»  father's  words,  and  to  be  likely  to  remember  tho 
voyage  us  a  dream  of  long- forgot  ten  days,  little  William  was 
only  two  years  and  two  months  old  when  he  cro»*ed  the  Chunuel, 
^o  brother  and  sister  had  been  taken  from  him.  His  father  and 
mother  were  not  flying  from  the  Court  of  Chancer}',  when  they 
went  abroad.  They  did  not  go  to  Italy  to  get  out  of  the  Ix)rd 
Chancellor's  grip.     Thoy  knew  that,  in  respect  to  William  and 
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little  Clara,  they  had  nottiinj^  to  fear  from  the  Court.  How  fur 
did  the  conditions  and  incidents  of  their  ]>as8Bg(>  ov^r  the  water 
accord  with  the  deHcnptivi^  louchcts  of  the  potimV  Heavuu 
knowri.  Heaven  also  kuunii  tJiut  the  poem  was  writteu  moutlw 
before  the  voyage  was  inadu.  The  poem  To  WUiiam  Shcitrff 
was  written  in  1817,  the  voyage  was  niaihi  in  Slurcli,  1819^1 
This  fucc  shows  how  cautious  poopU*  sUuuliL  bo  iu  building 
up  the  jHWl's  personal  story  out  of  passages  from  his  poems 
and  letters.  Shelley's  accounts  of  his  school-days  in  Laon  and 
Cfftfina,  or  of  any  other  mutter  of  his  past  history,  were  a» 
imaginary  as  his  description  of  his  flight  across  the  Channel,  or 
any  other  matter  of  his  future  history. 

It  may  be  urged,  but  vvidt-ncv  forbids  it  to  be  conceded,  that, 
whilst  WTiting  the  imaginary  piece  of  autobiography,  Shelley 
was  uuder  the  impression  that,  unless  he  took  his  two  children 
by  Slary  Godwin  ubroad,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  wrest 
them  from  him.  Such  a  fear  might  have  possessed  Shelley 
before  the  Chancery  suit,  but  even  Shelley  could  not  have  enter- 
tained so  wild  a  fancy  a/tfr  the  suit,  which  htwl  made  him  u 
lawyer  in  re»])cct  to  the  Court's  power  to  do  what  he  pretended 
to  fL>ai-.  Ho  know  that  the  Court  would  not  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Westbrook's  suit  had  ho  not  made  a  provision  for  the  children 
by  settling  2000/.  upon  them.  He  knew  that  till  some  similai 
provision,  in  property  of  some  sort,  had  been  made  for  AVilliam'^ 
und  Cluni,  no  proceedings  could  be  taken  in  Chancery  to  remove 
them  fTY>m  his  control.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  the  Court 
would  not  think  of  taking  them  from  their  mother. 

Il  Would  not  .surprise  me  to  como  upon  letters,  written  by 
Shelloy  to  induce  some  of  his  fricnd.i  to  think  he  suffered  froB 
the  tfnr,  hut  they  would  not  affwt  my  strong  opinion  that  he^ 
was  novfrr  troubled  by  the  apprcheuMon  between  the  (Iflirery  of 
the  Jjord  ChaoccUor's  decree  and  the  departure  for  Italy, 
whither  he  wcut  in  1818  from  several  motives,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  account  for  his  autiou, — (a)  from 
restlessness ;  [0)  from  a  desire  to  get  away  from  his  creditors,  who 
were  troubling  him  ;  (r)  from  a  desire  to  got  away  from  friends 
who  wero  spongtug  upon  him  and  draining  his  n^sources  extor- 
tionatcly  ;  {d)  from  a  desire  in  be  nearer  BjTon,  u  wtrong  attrac- 
tion to  him  from  1818  to  a  few  months  bi-fore  his  death  ;  (f) 
from  a  notion  that  by  going  out  to  Italy  with  Chira  and  liltio 
AUegra,  instead  of  sending  the  child  (just  a  year  and  two 
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montlis  oltl)  tliitlier  uiiiler  tlio  clmrgo  o£  a  aenunt,  bo  might 
nmdcr  his  wife 'a  '  sister '  good  service ;  {/)  from  a  notion  thut 
bis  health  requin^d  a  southern  climate.  TbeHc  are  tho  motives 
thut  CRUBcd  bim  to  go  abroad. 

In  a  IcUer  (Wdc  Sfieilry  Mfinonak)  to  AViUium  Qodvviu 
(datLxl  from  Marlow,  7th  December,  lV>il)  She]Iey  rested  his 
detiTiiiiiiutiou  altogether  uii  the  Klate  uf  hit)  health,  iu  tbetiu 
words : — 

■  X  lia%-e  pTpi-ricncGd  a  dpcisivc  polDunuy  attwi }  ud*  although  at 
present  H  Iim  pAKt«d  ftwny  without  any  coD«d«rabk  vMtigv  vi  \x» 
existence,  jiit  ibis  eymploni  euffim-uily  shuwe  the  tru«  uittuK  of  luy 

disease  to  be  consumption In  llic  cvcDt  of  its  luwiiniitig  auy 

d«cidiMl  slifttH^,  it  would  \x  my  dulij  to  go  to  Italy  without  <U<Lay  ;  mid 
it  Ifi  uuly  ntii-ii  tluil  iiK-iiiturL'  Ik^ouics  bii  iudi«pcaBabla  i/uf^  tlist.  nia- 
trary  to  both  Martf't /<:eUng»  and  mine,  a»  they  regard  you,  1  »tiuli  ff> 
to  IIhIv.* 

Had  ShfUey  at  tbis  time  been  under  the  particular  fear  of  the 
Lord  ChuncvUur,  be  would  not  have  failed  to  name  it  ae  a  ground 
for  wi»hiug  to  go  abroad ;  aa  n  reason  even  stronger  tlian  hia 
desire  to  preserve  his  health  and  life,  for  Mary's  sake  and  for 
the  wJce  of  her  fiither  and  her  children. 

From  this  letter  it  is  manifoat  that  Shelley's  disposition  to 
go  to  Italy  was,  up  to  7th  DeL-ember,  1817,  opposed  bv  his  wife, 
and  also  by  her  father,  with  whom  be  was  again  on  friendly, 
though  of  course  far  from  oonlial  terms.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  this  epistle  lo  Godwin  be  does  not  venture  to  suggest  that 
he  was  thinking  of  tatting  his  children  out  of  England,  in 
order  to  keep  them  under  hts  eye,  and  at  the  some  lime  put 
them  beyond  the  I<ord  ( "hanc-ellnr's  grip. 

At  the  timn  of  writing  in  these  terras  to  "his  father-in-low 
Shelley  had  already  writtt-n  (vide  SMlcij  Memonah)  from 
Hunt's  house  thus  to  his  wife : — 

'  Now,  deareet,  l«t  me  tulk  lo  yon.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  to  lluly. 
I  think  my  health  niiglit  iw«ive  a  remtvation  there,  for  want  of  wliJclt 
perliopa  I  should  never  I'litirety  overcome  that  sLite  of  diH-aMiil  iiclioTi 
which  is  HO  pniiifid  In  nty  lirlnv^d.  I  think  Alhn  ou^rht  lo  Ik)  with  \w\- 
fntlitr.  Tbi*  is  a  thing  of  incnsdilile  i niportaiiM  to  the  liapiiiui**  i>er- 
hftps  of  many  human  beings.  It  might  lie  man«Ked  without  our  uuinf; 
tliere.  Vee,  bnt  not  without  tin  exitetujc  which  wonhl  in  fact  suffice  to 
i~etll«  \i*  n^mrorlably  in  a  sjiot  where  I  niie;ht  \»  regaining  that  htralth 
VI  frirli  you  eoneiJer  eo  valuable.  It  is  valuabk'  to  you,  my  own  dearrat. 
1  a»  too  plainly  thai  you  will  never  be  iiuile  bapjiy  till  I  am  wdL     Of 
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myeeir  t  do  not  sjXMik,  Tor  I  r«cl  only  for  yoii.  Fini,  this  money.  I  am 
sore  that  if  I  ftsk  Htipaw  Smitli  he  will  lend  me  200/.  or  even  25(.'/.  more. 
I  did  not  like  to  do  it  fi*om  delicacy,  uid  a  wish  to  take  ouly  j«»t 
ciiou^li;  bill  I  am  quitu  cvrtaiu  that  lie  wunld  Itud  ui«  Oiu  mmwy.' 

Thornton  ITunt  says  that  it  was  a  characteristic  practice  with 
Sbelley  to  specify  onf  sufficient  motive  for  any  course  of  action, 
and  to  ignore  ull  minor  motives;  and  that  he  wav  thuo,  without 
any  real  cause,  suiuettmes  regarded  as  uncondid  or  reserved. 
This  ix  the  younger  Hunt's  ingenious  way  of  palliating  the  ugly 
fact,  that  Shelley  often  alleged  one  motive  for  a  course  of  act  Jon, 
which  was  really  consequent  on  another  motiTc.  But  in  this 
letter  to  Mary,  in«rtoad  of  nllcgirig  only  one  r«ison  for  wishing 
to  go  to  Italy,  he  alleges  several  reason-i, — (d)  his  concern  for 
his  health ;  (b)  hia  concern  for  ht.-i  dearest  Mary's  tmppiiicss, 
which  will  be  never  complete  till  he  is  quite  well;  (e)  his  desire 
to  do  the  best  for  Allcgra ;  and  (t/)  his  care  for  the  '  many 
human  beings,'  whose  happiness  may  possibly  be  affected  by  the 
nrrnngcmonts  for  making  Uyron  take  a  lively  interest  in  his 
illegitimate  daughter.  Here  are  four  motives  for  determining  to 
go  to  Italy ;  hut  never  a  word  as  to  the  writer's  desire  to  get.  his 
own  dear  babes  by  Mary  outside  the  Lord  Chancellor's  juris- 
diction. 

Had  ho  been  really  actuated  by  the  desire,  he  would  surely 
havo  Bpocifiod  it  to  tho  mother  of  the  children,  m  the  Klroiijs^fsi 
conceivable  argument  for  bringing  ht-r  to  hid  mind  respuciing 
the  migration  to  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CBJEUT  MARLOW, 

ThcMisIendinff  Tftblpt  — HoiuwindOwden— OUlre  at  Maritwi-— flhellny'a 
Delight  in  Ckiiv'a  Voice  —  To  dmataHtia  Singijtff  —  ^mten  of  the  Namu 
—  Tripi  In  London — Th^  Marlow  I'ainpkUt* — Ra$alind  and  JMen  — 
l>tlier  Literary  Work  at  M&rlow  —  Mnry'o  TRKtni«nt  Mid  Opiuina  of 
Clairv — Shelley  lunkes  bin  Will — Date  o(  ProlMte  — Th«  Will's  Tiriuus 
Lr^ies— SigDtGcsDt  LepaciM  to  Clsin— Object  of  llie  Second  Legujr 
of  £0000—  Did  Slielley  mean  to  leave  Claire  m  mvch  m  £12010? —^It. 
TVoude'e  iDdLfCTbtloD —  Hi^  Ignorance  of  the  Will. 

Over  tho  wall  (townrdfi  tho  high  rood)  of  the  house,  inhabited 
for  about  a  year  by  8helley  at  Great  Marlow,  moy  bo  seen  a 
tablet  bearing  this  inscription,  chiselled  at  tho  cost  of  a  gentle- 
tnan,  whose  intention  to  honour  the  poet  was  more  croditahle 
than  his  knowledge  of  the  pot^tV  story  : — 

This  Tablet  «ub  i'laceU  A.D.  18G7, 

At  tha  ttiHLance  of 

Sir  William  Hobcrt  Clayton.  Bart., 

Tu  rer]Jotuute  the  Hecord  that 

Pbrcy  Bruamc  Subli.kv 

Lived  &a(l  Worked  in  this  Hmi^e 

Autl  was  Here  Visited  liy 

Lord  Byroii, 

'He  is  Goaewhero  all  Things  Wihq  aiid  fair 
D«8«nd.     Oh,  Droam  not  the  Amorona  Deep 
Will  yet  K*itons  iiirn  to  tli«  Vital  air. 
Death  Fcode  on  Uia  Mub;  Voice,  aud  Laugbtf  ut  Uur  DeH^tair' 

A  DOS  A  IS. 

Byron  having  loft  Enghuid  for  ever  long  before  Shelley  entered 
the  house,  it  is  needleea  to  sny  that  tlic  poets  never  excluuiged 
words  under  its  nnif. 

Regarded  fium  the  road,  thi«  hou£o  is,  st  the  present  time, 
a  dingy  and  mnan  dwelling;  but  on  entering  it,  the  visitor  is 
iigrppably  KurpriHod  by  the  mii;»mtudc  of  the  rDom.s  (one  nf 
them,  i.e.  Shelley's  library,  being,  in  Peacock's  opinion,  not  in 
minu,  lurgo  enough  for  a  buil-room) ;  and  the  rectungular 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  building  {a  garden,  at  this  prc»(<nt 
time,  dinded  into  luur  se^'crul  pluts  of  ground)  is  tweuty-ouv 
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yards  wido  and  two  hundred  and  tircnty-five  rards  long. 
llcadprs  mny  rely  nn  the  exnrtTiPw  of  these  particiilars  of  the 
garden's  size,  which  were  given  to  nic  for  lliis  work  by  my 
friend  Mr.  William  Ford  Ijangwnrthy. 

Tlie  knavitih  ganlcncr  havinjf  lopt  the  fine  holly  to  a  hare 
pule,  Shelley  was  at  conaidoroble  cost  in  pliinting  thin  gnrdra 
M-ith  shrubs.  About  the  same  time  the  house  {taken  on  Iciise  for 
twenty-one  vears)  was  re-decorated  and  furnished  at  no  »niatl 
expense ;  the  library  (big  enough  fur  a  ball-room)  being  Htted 
with  ahelves  and  books  on  terms,  that  wero  not  otherwise  than 
advanlagi'ous  to  the  '  unbiased  '  Mr.  TTookbnm.  of  Bond  Street 
Without  mi^u-iiiiig  to  livi?  in  this  plca«ant  bouse  'lor  ever,' 
Shelley,  no  duubt,  intended  to  make  it  his  home,  till  ho  ^ould 
succeed  to  estates  A  and  13.  3Irs.  Shelley  ho]ied  the  plaee  would 
be  her  home  till  she  should  become  Lady  iShclley.  But  human 
creatures  ore  less  the  rulers  than  the  sport  of  circumstanees. 
Little  more  than  a  yt'iir  bad  passed  since  their  settlement  at 
llitrlow  when,  yielding  ruluctuiilly  to  her  husband's  Bolieitatious, 
Mrs.  SbvUey  wout  with  him  to  Italy  for  tho  roinaindcr  of 
his  days. 

It  ba-s  been  the  fashion  of  the  Shelleyan  partisans  to  speak 
of  the  Shelleys'  kindness  to  Claire  as  though  slie  wen?  a  kind  of 
fuUen  woman,  whom  ihey  magna iiim finely  Kheltercd  from  social 
opprobrium.  That  they  were  very  kind  to  her  when  she  needed 
their  sjTnpalhy  and  care,  is  unquestionable ;  but  in  estimating 
their  conduct  towards  Claire,  the  reader  mu8t  remember,  not 
only  their  fjimiliar  relationship  to  her,  but  also  that,  in  her 
intimacy  with  Byron,  Claire  bad  done  nothing  to  forfeit  their 
respect  So  soon  after  her  marriage  with  the  poet,  under  whose 
'protection'  she  had  been  li%nng  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
Mrs.  Shellej*  could  scan^ely  ajwame  an  attitude  of  virtuous 
fiiiperiorit}'  and  condescension  to  her  sister,  who  had  lived 
in  the  Kanie  way  with  another  poet  for  a  shortor  time.  That 
Mrs.  Shelley  was  altogether  pleased  to  have  Claire  on  her  bands, 
in  1817  and  afterwards,  ts  not  to  be  snpposcd.  On  the  ooutniry, 
a  letter  of  her  writing  shows  that,  some  time  elajx'wd  after  her 
return  from  Switzerland,  in  September,  1816,  before  she  ci>n- 
.sentwl  to  HH-^'ive  Claire  as  a  permanent  inmate  of  her  hcune. 
But  circuuiHtances  constrained  her  to  consent. 

Tt  would  have  been  inhuman  in  the  Sbelleys  to  decline  to 
sbulter  Claire  during  her  accouchement.     It  is  not  wonderful 
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thnt  (hey  gave  her  and  her  child  a  home  at  ]l>[ar1ow.  It  wa» 
ncccswr\'  tliiif  Oliiiro'H  lnil«'  rthoulrl  Ik*  Iwirn  iimler  cipciirostaiices 
must  likely  to  kcrp  thf;  iiiTair  from  her  mother  and  Bt4?p-fiit.hc;r, 
who  liad  no  knowlwjffc  or  suspicion  of  their  child's  liaison  with 
Hvron.  Ill  ppitvidinp:  Claire  with  the  retreat,  in  which  she 
guvt;  birth  to  AUegra  with  the  utmost  sccreay,  and  in  after- 
wards providing  her  with  a  home,  in  which,  to  cherish  her 
infant  with  i^iraihir  prtviifiy,  the  ShellevB  were  actu)it«l  by  rare 
for  themselves,  an  well  an  by  uffwtioii  for  \\vr.  Mr«.  Shelley 
had  suffered  1/>o  severely  from  her  father's  dinpleafiiire,  not  to  ho 
ver\'  dettinms  of  wilhhiildiii|tr  from  him  matters  whieh  would,  on 
coming  to  his  ami  Mrs.  Godwin's  knowledge,  be  hupo  1o  occasion 
its  reoewoL  Now  that  the  sisters  hod  been  pardoned  by 
Skinner  Street,  and  general  harmony  been  re-eetablifbed  in  the 
family  circle,  it  was  obvious  thnt  Claire  must  live  for  a  while 
either  at  Marlow  or  under  Oodwin's  roof.  On  lenving  her  sister's 
side,  she  could  not  keep  away  from  her  mother's  house  without 
ginng  offence  or  provoking  suspicion.  Her  return  t«  Skinner 
Street  would  be  followed  quickly  by  discloeun*,  certain  to  result 
iu  a  fresh  outhreuk  of  family  dissonKion.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  they  knew  her  to  be  living  with  the  Shelleys  at 
Marlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin  would  not  be  uneasy  or  iucon* 
veuieatly  curious  about  her.  Out  of  her  mother's  observntion, 
she  could  nurse  her  child  at  Marlow  in  greater  security  from 
detection  than  anywhere  etee. 

That  Shelley  found  the  dark-eyed  and  charming,  though 
sometimes  exasperatiiigly  freakish,  girl,  upon  the  whole  an 
agreeable  inmate,  uml  was,  iu  some  degree,  rewarded  for  his 
hospitality  by  the  delight  coming  to  him  from  her  faculty  of 
w>iig,  may  bo  inferred  from  Shelley's  p<»em  *  To  Constantiu 
Singing '  (1817),  opening  with  the  stanza, — 


'to  C01C8TAKTtA  fllSOlHO. 

Than  to  l>e  lost  and  thaa  to  sink  and  die, 

I'erclmnce  were  deuth  itKleed  l—Constaiitia,  lam  ! 
In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  dolh  lie, 

Even  tljoiigh  the  Bounds  which  were  thy  voice,  which  bam 
Between  thy  lips,  Are  laid  to  sleep  ; 

Within  thy  breath,  and  on  thy  li.nir,  tike  odour  it  IB  \e\. 
And  from  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  k-ap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  are  wet ; 

Alfis.  thai  the  torn  heart  can  blved,  but  not  forget '.' 
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Shelley  left  behind  him  frugnienta  of  two  other  poems, 
iiddifrtsod  to  Claire  under  the  name  of  Constaulia.  Bat  why 
Con-sianiiu?  Always  Bagacious  in  Ium  Huggeittions  respecting 
the  poet.,  Trhase  Hlory  he  told  with  such  acliniruble  teudemeM 
and  fiiirnosH,  Mr.  Rossetti  suggests  that  Conatantia  was  u  fancy- 
name,  taken  from  Constantia  Dudley,  the  heroine  of  Brockdcn 
Brown's  Onnomi, — one  of  the  Bovcral  noveb  by  a  forgotten 
writer,  whieh  Shelley  admired  80  greatly.  None  the  less 
ctTtain,  however,  is  it,  that  the  heroine  of  tho  poem  wae  the 
Cluire  in  whuse  tuinging  Shelley  delighted  in  later  time,  no  lest 
than  in  1S17,  and  for  whose  progress  in  the  most  effective  of 
her  several  acromplishments  he  was  thoughtful  duriug  their 
stay  at  Marlow,  Of  couph^  Claire  was  ^-astly  delighted  by  her 
brother-iu-hiw's  apjirovul  of  her  singing,  and  by  the  great  uora- 
pliiiient  ho  rendered  her,  in  giving  poi'tieal  expn>fuuun  to  tlio 
appriivuL  Tho  second  Mrs.  "William  Godwin's  daughter  took 
Btrange  libcrticB  with  her  name.  Christened  Man.'  tTune  (a 
homely  narao  enough),  she  ui^uully  signed  her  letters  '  Cluii-e,' 
after  inventing  that  agreeable  deeignation  for  her  bright  and 
faseinating  individuality;  und»he  also  caused  herself  sometimes 
to  be  described,  as  Clara  Marj'  Coustautia  Jane  Clairmout;— 
'  Coiwtanlia,'  in  eommcmorotioii  of  her  ajfsociatiou  with  Shelley's 
poetical  acbiovemente ;  and  '  Clura '  iu  eonmiemurution  u£  the 
fact,  that  Shelley's  daughter  (boru  at  Marlow  un  3id  Septem- 
lier,  1817)  was  named  after  her  mother's  sistor-by-affiuity, — 
even  aa  Byron's  Ada  was  in  her  other  Christian  name  styled 
after  her  father's  half-sister.  Described  as  Clara  Mary  Con- 
Btautia  June  iu  a  legal  iustrument,  dated  long  after  Shelley's 
death,  Claire  figures  as  i^Iary  Jane  Clutnuout  iu  Shelley's  last 
will  and  testament. 

Covering  passages  of  wretchednoM,  that  came  to  him  from 
grief  for  bis  fii-st  wife's  fate,  and  from  his  rage  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Shene}'*8  time  at  Marlow  covered,  also,  some 
of  the  happiest  weeks  and  months  of  his  existence, — weeks  and 
months  of  exciting  Utcrarj*  lulwur ;  days  spent  agreeably  with 
his  wife's  father  ;  and  days  passed,  with  lii-clicr  eontontmeut, 
in  the  society  of  Peacock,  Hogg,  and  the  Hunts.  Now  on  the 
water,  and  now  on  foot,  he  took  much  excrci^  in  tho  open  air. 
Sometimes  by  himself  and  sometimes  with  his  younger  friends, 
he  walked  to  and  fro  between  Marlow  and  London.  In  their 
IK-destrion  excursions  to  Loudon  (thirty-two  miles  distant  from 
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the  RuckiughmnsbirH  village),  it  was  usual  Eor  Peacock  and 
Shelley  to  tnunrh  to  towu  in  tht"  day,  stuy  two  uights  in  the 
capital,  aud  march  back  on  the  iim-d  day. 

Holding  little  intercourse  with  his  immediate  DeighbuurV' 
of  his  own  degree  (who,  no  doubt,  gossiped  much,  and  pumped 
Mr.  Fumivall,  the  surgeon,  with  small  result,  about  the  Indies 
and  bubies  of  the  poetical  household),  he  received  visitors  from 
a  distance,  logelher  with  two  or  three  of  the  l£arlow  residents, 
and  ultogether  led  a  more  sociable  life  than  at  Bishopgate. 
llis  time  at  Marlow  was  also  a  time  of  great  literarj-  pro- 
ductiTenens.  In  it  he  threw  off  the  Marlow  Pauiphlut^t,  (rt)  A 
Propomlfor  pHttitig  llcj'onn  to  the  Vote  tlii-xtttijhout  the  Kinijdom, 
and  (A)  An  Ad^rfSK  to  thf.  Pmple  on  the  Death  of  the  Prhu-e»s 
Charlotte,  acd  published  the  Hutoiy  of  a  Sue  WffX't^  Tour — the 
liook  that  guvc  Claire  her  place  in  the  record  of  Knglinh  litera- 
ture as  Shelley's  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  sister.  It  wua  aliio  the 
period  in  which  ho  wrote  Laoii  and  Cyihna,  or  the  Rerointion  of 
ihf  QoldfH  City :  A  Vision  of  the  Ninettviith  Century.  In  the 
Stanza  of  Spenser ;  wrote  the  fragmentary  Pnttee  Athanane,  and 
began  liosalimi  at\d  Helen,  the  modem  eclogue,  which  hctiuishcd 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (1818)  at  the  baths  of 
Lucca, — the  three  poems  which,  tt>lH[ig  us  xo  much  of  the  poet's 
romantic  view  of  his  own  choracter  and  career,  are  so  rich  in 
the  poclicaL  egotisms,  which  have  been  so  often  handled  as 
though  they  were  reliable  pussugea  of  unimaginative  biography. 

In  studying  the  lust-named  of  Ihe^e  poemH,  the  reader  will 
nut  fail  to  detect  Shelley  in  Lionel  (the  luime  under  which  the 
poet  Ggurca  in  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio),  Claire  in  Rosalind,  and 
Mrs.  Shtdley  in  Hisleu,  who  says  of  her  lost  Lionel, — 

*  To  Lionel, 
TluiQgIt  of  great  weahh  and  lineage  high, 
Y«l  throufrb  thoee  dang«otj  walLn  there  cam« 
Thy  ibrilliug  light,  O  liberty ! 
And  AS  the  meteor's  midnif!;)it  6amc 
Bt&rtl«»  the  drwmer,  sun-like  tmlb 
Ji'lushifd  on  liis  visionary  youUi, 
And  fUled  liim,  not  with  love,  bot  faith. 
And  hope,  and  courage  uiute  in  death ; 
For  love  and  lif?  in  him  were  twins, 
Born  at  one  birth.' 


It  is  thus  that  Shelley,  the  scion  of  a  middlc-plaM  family, 
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the  great -g:raod8on  of  a  Yankee  apothocan',  boasted  of  hu 
'Kneage  bigh,'  to  tlie  admiration  of  eulogiete,  who  »peak 
disdainfully  of  Byron's  pride  in  his  Norman  descent.  Of  ber 
conjugal  union  to  Lionel — a  union  effected  in  accordance  vith 
the  ways  and  principles  of  Free  I*over*i — Hclon  says,  in  («rnu 
descriptive  of  Slarj-'s  bondloss  marriage  with  her  fatherjj 
familiar  friend.— 

*  And  flo  we  loved,  ami  did  iiniM 
AH  that  in  us  waa  yet  divided  : 
For  when  he  said,  ttiat  many  a  rite, 
By  uten  tn  bind  but  once  provided. 
Could  not  be  Bbared  by  him  and  me, 
Or  they  wonld  kill  him  in  tbeir  glee, 
I  fihnddered,  and  tlipn  kughing  said — 
"  We  will  have  ritfis  onr  fnith  to  bind. 
But  our  church  shall  be  tlie  starry  nigbt, 
Onr  altar  the  graasy  eni'th  niiupteaclt 
And  our  prieat  the  mnttering  wind." ' 

A  very  delightful  way  of  being  married,  no  doubt;  bnt  in 
real  life,  marriages  done  thus  lightly  and  elegantly,  without 
church  or  chnppi,  priest  or  miniHter,  officer  or  registrar,  pome- 
time-s  have  incionveniont  oonwquonoes. 

Another  thing  to  render  Roaaiind  and  Helen  intcreating  to 
studenta  of  Shelley's  story,  is  its  cTidoncc  that  Shclloy  wrote  the 
poem  with  a  hope,  that  it  would  tend  to  draw  Mnry  and  Claire 
still  closer  together,  and  weld  their  hearts  into  an  indiseoluble 
union  by  the  strongent  miitiral  affectiou.  That  it  wub  Mary 
who  induced  Shelley,  at  the  baths  of  Lucca  in  the  eiimmer  of 
1818,  to  liniBb  the  poem  which  had  this  obvious  purpose,  ia  a 
part  of  the  evidence  that  she  was  then  animutt-d  b\'  olfoction 
for  the  sister-by-affinity,  whom  she  had  so  rcwntly  styled  her 
'  aietor '  in  a  published  book.  Yet  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  that,  in  1818,  Mrs.  Shelley  '  felt  as  strongly  a«  Byron 
that  Allegru's  mother  waa  the  worst  perwu  possible  to  train 
the  child'  Had  I  not  on  certain  occasions  caught  Mr.  Eegan 
Paul,  paMning  from  clear  evidences  to  strangely '  erroneous 
conclusions,  I  should  take  it  for  granted  that  he  had  sufficient 
documentary  e\idence  for  so  strong  and  startling  a  state- 
ment. But  T  am  slow  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Shelley  thought 
BO  ill  of  Claire,  either  at  Marlow  (where  kIic  Htyled  Clairo  her 
'sister'  in  a  published  bookl,  or  in  any  term  of  1818,  prior  to 
the  time  when  ahe  encouraged  Shelley  to  resume  work 
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Romiiiul  ami  Helen.  Under  the  circuiustanceA,  I  can  conceive 
thut  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  bas  inferred  too  much  from  some  «ord»» 
pemicd  by  Mr*.  Sbelley,  in  order  to  induce  li^Ton  to  tflke 
persunal  charjfe  of  Allcgra.  In  1817  and  1818,  the  Sbelltys 
put  strong  pressure  on  Byron,  to  rear  Allcffra  under  his  otto 
root  and  eye,  and  in  doing  so  declared  the  atrongCHl  opinion 
that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  have  charge  of  the  child.  But 
to  argue  from  any  expressions  of  this  opinion,  that  Jfr^i.  Shelley 
regarded  her '  sister '  aa  a  person  from  whose  deletcnoiis  influence 
the  child  should  be  prcocrvt^d,  would  be  aliltc  unju<tt  1x>  the 
8hellej-s  and  to  Claire;  it  being  certain  that  Shelloy  wished 
Byron  to  receive  hoth  the  mother  and  the  child :  that  he  did 
his  utmost  to  bring'  about  nn  arrangement  for  Claire  to  have 
charge  of  her  offspring  amitr  Byron's  roof ;  Hod  that  he  strove 
and  hoped  to  bring  about  tbin  iirruiigoment^even  ri/it^  Allegru's 
transference  tn  her  (atiier's  bou»e. 

I  do  not  nay  that  Mr.  Kegan  Pnul  cannot  pnKlucc  c-vidence 
to  (Histuin  bis  staggering  statement.  *0n  the  contrary,  I  hare  a 
feeling  that  be  may  be  able  to  do  m.  Itut  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
saying,  that  to  produce  any  sufficient  documentary  cTidence  of 
Mrs.  Shelley's  having  written,  or  thought  ao  ill  of  Chiire  La 
1817  or  IBIS,  would  be  to  show  how  little  William  Godwin 
knew  of"  bi»  daughter's  real  character,  uud  to  prove  that  she 
was  the  falsest  litlle  minx  that  ever  wore  jK.>tticout«.  If,  whilst 
she  was  bearing  herself  to  the  world  with  evert'  show  of 
sisterly  affection  for.  and  confidence  in,  her  ewter  (ber  '  sister '  of 
the  published  Six  Weeki'  Tour),  Mrs.  Shelley  ever  gave  anyone 
to  undenftaod  that  Claire  was  unfit  to  discharge  the  maternal 
duties  to  her  own  child,  alie  waa  a  woman  with  two  face*  and 
a  double  tongue. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  abow  that,  in  1817  and  the  earlier 
months  of  I818,Claire  had  good  reason  for  thinking  she  poaaeased 
her  sister's  affection,  and  that  Shelley  had  reason  to  believe  hia 
wife  held  Claire  in  sisterly  regard.  Enough  alno  has  been  said 
to  show  that  throughout  this  same  period  Shelley  was  affection- 
atoly  dispoaod  to  his  wife 'a  sistcr-by-aftinity.  ily  strongest 
evidence  that  Shelley  was  so  disposed  towards  Claire  haa, 
howerer,  still  to  bo  given. 

Shelley  waa  titill  at  Itath  when  he  inatmcted  a  London 
hiM'yi>r  to  make  the  will,  which  was  in  due  course  executed  in 
Loiuluu  on  18th  February,  1817,  and  proved  aa  the  poet's  last 
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testament  in  tlio  Prerogative  Court  of  CautorLur}'  on  1st  NoTem- 
ber,  1844, — more  Iban  two-aud-lwenty  year*  after  hin  death. 
Lord  Byron  and  Thomas  Love  Peacock  were  appointed  executory 
of  this  will.  Tbu  i«Htator  tussigned  u  sum  of  6000/.  for  a  pro* 
visiuu  for  bis  Bou  (Charles  Bywbe)  by  bis  first  wifu,  nnotber 
6U0O/.  for  u  proviaioD  lor  lanthe  (his  daughter  by  the  Bamo 
wifo),  and  a  third  (3000/.  for  a  proviBiou  for  his  mu  (WiUiam) 
by  Mary  Godwin ;  the  said  three  sums  of  6000/.  eaeb  bfing 
bequc^ithtd  to  the  said  Lord  Uyrea  and  Thomas  Ix>vc  Peacock 
In  Tttitl  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  three  children.  Alter 
proriding  in  this  manner  for  bin  children,  the  leKtutvr  (speak- 
ing of  Claire,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Jane  Clairmout)  t&ys, — 

*  I  givo  aud  bcquCAth  unto  Mary  Jane  Clainiiont  (the  aister-in-Uw 
oTmy  rwiduar}'  legatM)  tbeeimi  of  six  tliousomJ  potimU  of  like  lawful 
money  of  Groat  Britain  and  1  nlao  give  am)  U<r|ui>Atli  uitto  tti<!  raid 
Geot^  Gordon  Lord  BjTon  nnd  Tliotua«  Love  PcKcock  their  exwnitora 
«duiiui0tr«ti.>r«  mid  av^i^ns  (lie  «iiin  uf  six.  thousand  pounds  of  like 
luwful  money  of  Great  Britain  upon  tru«l  to  lay  out  und  inveett  the 
«auic  in  tlieir  nAmea  in  purctinse  of  an  aniLuity  for  the  tenn  of  ttte 
nnturn]  life  oJ'  ilie  said  Mary  daiie  Cliiiriiiont  nnd  tho  lift)  of  Btu.-h  oth«r 
peruQu  as  the  satd  Mury  June  Clairmout  tiliall  niiuie  (if  sbe  pleaw  to 
name  on»)  and  Lu  eiaiid  poBoeased  of  the  eaid  nnnnity  ami  the  secnrtHu 
to  l»  obtained  fot  the  t&me  upon  trual  that  they  tb«  said  Uenrj^e  Gunlon 
Lord  Byruii  autl  Thunios  Luvti  Peacock  and  the  eurvivor  of  them  and 
the  exocuton  administrator)!  and  aumgiis  of  eiieb  dur^nvor  ahall  and  do 
during  tht  natural  life  of  the  a&td  Mary  Jane  Cluirmont  when  and  at 
tlie  aimuity  hureinbefon)  by  me  dirvctad  to  he  purchased  with  the  afore- 
said BUM  uf  nix  lliouflund  pounds  sliuli  be  received  hy  my  ^aid  trustera 
or  the  truatc-i?  for  the  time  being  pay  the  paid  annuity  into  the  proper 
hands  of  her  th«  eaid  Mary  Jane  Clairniont  or  unto  her  order  to  he 
bigtiified  by  aomo  note  or  writing  under  her  band  from  lime  to  time  after 
llie  quarterly  pnyment  of  the  same  atiimity  for  the  [>ayrn«Mt  of  which 
Buch  order  ehall  be  given  shall  have  actually  become  due  and  payable 
htil  not  otherrriite  tn  the  intent  that  tlie  saiiii>  annuity  may  bo  for  the 
sole  and  separate  use  of  the  wiid  Ulary  Jane  Olaimiont  inde^x-ndently 
of  any  huaWnd  with  ivhuni  she  may  intermarrj'  and  to  the  intent  that 
tlie  fiai(i  Mary  Jane  Claimioul  may  not  either  covi-rt  or  sole  make  any 
a])pointnieiit  oi'  alignment  by  way  of  anliHpatian  of  any  onaccroed 
(piarterly  paynjent  of  the  eaid  annuity  and  the  receipt  or  rewipta  of  tho 
said  Mary  Jane  Clainnont  or  of  the  iteraon  or  jwraoiiB  to  whom  she 
shall  make  such  onler  or  appointment  oe  aforofiaid  ghall  alone  he  a  good 
and  aufiicient  discharge  for  the  mid  annuity  or  for  bo  much  thereof  an 
in  such  rcoeipt  or  reccipla  ehall  be  exprcaeed  or  acknowledged  to  be 
r*i*iv«d  and  from  and  after  the  dcoease  of  tho  eaid  Marj-  Jane 
Clairmunt  iu  cuite  the  ndi  ounuity  stiall  not  then  have  lun  out  my 
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BKid  tmBteoi  shall  then  sUuid  poesessed  thereof  in  trust  lor  Bucit  jwman 
ur  penoiiB  as  the  said  Mary  Jnne  Clainnnnt  ehall  by  deed  or  will 
Appoint  to  rt-etive  Ihfl  wme  and  in  defRtilt  of  Appointment  in  tnmt  for 
t!i«  executors  or  ndministrators  of  the  E»id  Mury  Jaae  Clainnunt  I 
^ve  tod  beqnestli  to  Thomas  defTeraon  Hog^  of  the  Inner  Temple 
LundoD  Esquire  tlie  6Uni  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  like  luufiit  money 
^Qreat  iiritaiii  1  give  uid  bequeath  unto  the  said  (teorge  Ciordon 
Lord  Byron  the  sum  of  two  thAuaand  poimda  of  like  lawfti)  moiipy  of 
Great  liritain  I  gix'e  and  beqti'Uth  uixto  tlte  said  ThomaH  Love  PencocV 
the  num  (if  five  hundred  pounde  uf  like  lawful  money  ii'f  Great  Britain  I 
give  iind  [wqiicath  nnto  the  fluid  George  Gordon  Lord  Byrnn  and 
Tlionins  Love  Peiicock  tlieir  exeiiitors  ai|tnininlrntors  and  sseig^d  the 
Buui  of  two  thousand  jxiundH  of  like  lawful  ttiunty  of  Great  Britain 
upon  tmst  to  lay  ctixt  and  invest  the  same  in  their  nnniOK  in  ibo  pnrchaAo 
of  ftDQQily  payHlile  quarterly  fur  Ili4  tenn  of  the  iinturttl  ltf«  of  IW  JMiid 
ThDmai  Lrjvo  l*vai:uck  uod  the  life  of  eucli  other  [Ki»vn  lut  the  ^d 
Tbomai  Love  Pencock  shall  name  (if  ho  plciuc  tu  n;ime  one)  and  lo 
Bt«nd  pOBBeiwed  of  the  said  annuity  aiid  th«  securiUve  to  be  ubtaiue«l 
for  the  MDko  upon  trtiKt  that  they  Lho  said  (jaoi^  Gordon  Lord  Byron 

'and  Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  the  survivor  of  them  and  the  cxccuton< 
admiuistratont  and  a»eiKU(i  of  such  eurvivor  shall  and  do  during  the 
natural  life  of  the  luu'd  Thomatt  Love  P«Ai:ock  when  aiid  as  the  annuity 
liereinbcforc  by  mc  din-ctt^d  to  be  purchaaed  with  the  aforesaid  sum  of 
iH'cr  thouHimd  pounds  shall  be  rectrived  by  toy  luiid  (nii^ttve  or  the  tntstve 
for  ihu  liuio  being  pay  the  same  annuity  iulo  the  projter  handft  of  the 
said  Thomas  Lo\'e  Peacock  or  nnto  his  order  to  be  sif^nified  by  some 
note  or  writing  under  bis  baud  from  time  to  lime  after  the  quarterly 
payment  of  tbe  saiiio  annuity  for  the  payment  of  which  such  order 
shall  be  given  shall  have  itctnally  become  due  and  pnyablo  but  uot 
olhurwiae  tu  the  iutoil  that  tiio  naid  Thomas  Love  I^eacot-'k  miiy  not 
lake  any  Appointment  or  BMignmcot  by  way  of  anticipation  of  any 

EtUinccrued  quarterly  payment  of  the  said  annuity  and  from  mid  after 
the  docBJUe  of  the  gaid  Tliuniao  Love  Peacock  in  oase  the  »«id  annuity 
boll  Dot  then  have  run  oat  my  said  trnjstees  fthnll  stand  pospcsoctl 
berecf  in  trust  for  auch  (lenoQ  or  persons  aa  the  naid  Thomwi  Love 
Peacock  shall  by  deed  or  will  appoint  to  receive  the  same  and  in  default 
(^appointment  in  tnut  for  the  executors  or  admin istratora  of  the  said 
ThuiiiaH  Lovf  I'eacock  and  I  do  hereby  give  devise  and  bequeath  all 
and  Kiugidar  my  manurs  itivesusgce  lunde  leuementa  hereditaments  and 
real  estate  whatsoever  and  whoTGsoever  situate  both  freehold  and  cojiy- 
hold  and  whether  in  povWMioiL  reversion  remainder  or  expectancy 
and  over  nhleb  I  have  any  diHjK>sing  power  and  also  all  and  singular  my 
monies  stocks  fnnds  and  AC'cnntios  for  money  mortgages  in  fee  anil  for 
years  end  thv  l:iiids  tunvmente  and  hi^n^litainvntN  therein  rompriHed  for 
all  my  estate  and  inter<«t  therein  and  all  other  my  goods  chattels  and 
personal  estate  and  effects  whatsoever  and  whereeoever  (but  sohjea 
aevertheleu  siid  charged  and  chargeable  as  well  my  said  real  as  personal 
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Nteta  rnth  the  fttjincnt  of  all  my  just  debts  rnDcnd  snd  toliti 
expoMt  and  tbe  legacies  giren  hj  thU  my  Will  and  also  snefa 
M  I  may  hereafter  give  by  any  Codicil  or  OodictU  thereto)  onto 
lo  th«  UM  of  my  wife  Mar}'  WoUstoiiecraft  SboLUy  her  twin  execotam  ad 
minutratora  and  assigiia  for  her  and  their  own  atjeolaU  nae  lud  l)coefit 
•ver Provided  alwayi  and  my  will  b  and  I  do  hereby  wjiiMaly  dMiaiv 
the  wveral  legacies  hereinbefore  by  me  given  nhall  not  be  paid  or  pay 
nntil  my  wd  wife  Mary  Woltatonecrafl  SheH^y  her  hnra  or  aaa 
ahaD  be  in  Uie  poaaeauon  of  my  real  eetale  nn-ler  the  devise  to  her  and 
them  hereinbefore  contatoed  and  in  that  raae  if  my  said  wife  Uary 
AVotUcoitecraft  ^Wlley  shall  regularly  pay  the  intetwt  of  the  nevend 
kgaoe*  after  abe  obuiaa  powemoo  of  my  said  real  estate  snch  legacies 
niay  retowi  onpaid  for  any  tiiae  not  exceeding  the  tmna  uf  four 
at  the  option  of  my  »ud  wife  Mary  Wollstonecraft  SheD^.* 


I  ad- 
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Shelley  asaigned  6000/.  to  each  of  bi«  thrw?  children,  Hring  at 
(he  time  when  He  mado  the  will ;  he  bequeathed  the  same 
(6000/.)  to  Claire,  to  be  [wid  into  her  bands  for  her  to  deal  witi 
•ocording  to  her  pleaeiire.  Had  he  done  nothing  more  for 
bjr  hi*  will,  be  would  hare  dealt  with  her  in  the  t«A^am^D 
preoi»ely  m  he  deiUt  with  hi*  own  children  ; — a  aufficient  proof 
that  be  felt  more  than  on  ordinary  brotber'a  lore  for  her.  Bat 
in  addition  to  this  large  It^pwv.  be  left  her  another  fiOOOt,  to  bo 
invested  in  an  annuity  for  the  term  of  bcr  natural  lifie,  or  for  the 
Utts  of  herwlf  and '  ^uch  other  person  *  a8  she  shoold  name.  There 
is  amall  ny>m  for  doubt  that,  in  tnaking  this  direction,  Shelley 
had  Allegra  in  bis  mind,  m»  the  person  whom  Claire  would  name 
«9  her  co-parcener  in  the  annuity.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
wished  to  provide  for  her  child  even  as  he  provided  for  each 
his  own  children,  and  saw  that  to  do  so  directly  and  openl; 
with  mention  of  the  child's  nozne.  he  mv*t  ttse  langu^« 
would  publuh  to  the  world  one  aide  of  the  child's  porentaj^ 
and,  wfaiUt  exposing  the  mother  to  discredit,  woold  raise  a 
•o^citin  that  he  was  the  child's  father.  Anyhmr,  he  left 
Claira  12,000/.  (say.  a  nxth  or  seretiih  of  all  be  had  to  will 
away).  A  £itfaer  and  husband  with  three  living  children,  and 
the  piTKipect  of  having  more  children,  be  bequeathed  thia  Largo 
stun  to  his  wife's  '  sister ' ;  and  yet  we  have  beea  aalced  to 
believe  that,  at  the  time  of  ""ti>g  this  beqticet,  he  disliked 
CUife! 

A  good  example  of  the  inaccuracy  with  which  IWawny, 
ht«  old  age,  ttwd  to  poAvip  of  Shelley  and  hb  afburs.  is 
by  what  he  «aid  to  Mr.  Roeseni  of  this  doable  legacy  to  Claite. 
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III  bu  Talk4  tciih  Trttatcny,  vide  the  AfheHoum,  1882,  Hr. 
RoMetti  remarked,  '  Trdawny  Aays  that  Shelley  left  Miss 
Clftinaont,  by  iriU,  no  leas  a  sum  than  12,000/.  He  hod  left 
6000/.  in  the  body  of  tho  will,  and  then  (whether  by  in- 
advertenoe  or  otberwiae)  he  bequeathed  another  6000/.  in  a 
codieiL'  There  i»  no  codicil  to  Shelley's  will.  Both  bequests 
wore  made  in  the  body  of  the  will.  InadverteDce  was  in  no 
degree  accountable  for  the  tvo  iwveral  bequest«.  Quarrelling 
bitterly  with  Claire  after  hor  huKbond's  death  on  other  matters, 
MfM.  Shelley  also  quarrelled  with  her  bitterly  about  these 
bequests^ — maintaining  that  ShoUcy  never  intended  to  Icare  her 
moi-e  than  6000/. ;  iusistiug  that  a  lawj-cr's  blunder  wm  the 
C11U80  of  the  enormity  of  the  »um  bequeathed  to  Claire;  and 
■rguiiig  that  Claire  wuh  bound  iu  honour  to  forego  tho  legacy 
of  6000/.  and  be  content  with  the  annuity, — a  view  of  the  uaae 
not  taken  by  Claire.  >^o  lawyer  will  think  a  mistake  waa  made 
by  Shelley's  solicitor,  or  question  that  Shelley  (a  subtle  user 
and  reader  of  words,  and  a  man  by  no  moans  without  aptitude 
for  affiairs  of  businewi}  intended  to  bequeath  both  sums.  Tho 
notion  that  he  was  guilty  of  iuadverteuue,  and  slipt  in  the  matter 
through  bis  lawyer's  blundoiing,  is  absurd. 

There  is,  however,  reason  for  thinking  that  Claire  took  more 
by  the  will  than  Shelley  in  hi«  lost  months  intended  her  to  take 
by  his  last  teetaineut  That  Mm.  Shelley  had  grounds  for  saying 
he  meant  to  reduce  some  of  the  legacies  of  the  will,  and  otherwise 
alter  the  instrument,  I  do  not  question.  Believing  that  he 
made  the  second  bequest  of  6000/.  mainly  for  .Ailegra's  benefit,  1 
think  it  probable  that,  after  Allegro's  death,  iu  April,  1822,  he 
intended  to  revoke  the  bequest  for  the  purchase  of  the  annuity. 
But  he  died  without  altering  his  will  in  any  way.  Hence, 
unless  he  told  her  of  hi.s  intention  to  revoke  the  second  legacy, 
or  left  clear  evidence  of  his  intention  to  do  eo,  Claire  was 
entitli?d  in  honour  no  le«s  than  in  law  to  both  legacies. 

Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  on  I8th  February,  1817, — the 
February  next  following  Ailegra's  birth,  and  her  mother's 
i-eaidenoe  with  Byron  and  the  Shelleya  in  Geneva — Shelley 
made  the  will  in  which  he  bequeathed  to  Claire,  out  of  his 
moderate  eslate,  no  less  than  12,000/.  Is  not  this  strong 
evidence  of  his  affection  and  esteem  for  herP  Is  it  oonceivablo 
that  be  would  have  left  Claire  ao  much  money  had  ho  and 
Mary  concurred  in  cordially  disliking  her  ?    Mr.  Froudc  inaiste 
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that,  regarding  Claire  with  disapproval  and  arersion  when  they 
accompanied  her  to  Genera,  they  were  no  less  unfavourably 
disposed  to  her,  when  they  sheltered  her  at  Bath  and  gave  her 
bed  and  board  at  Marlow.     Here  are  Mr.  Froude's  words : — 

*  The  Shelleys,  who  had  dialiked  her  before,  coald  not  have  been 
more  favourably  disposed  to  her ;  but  they  pitied  her  misfortunes,  and 
allowed  her  to  coutinne  to  reside  with  them.' 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Froude  to  say  that,  when  writing  these 
words,  he  had  not  seen  Shelley's  will ;  but  he  had  before  him 
my  clear  account  of  Shelley's  affectionate  regard  for  Claire.  He 
chose  to  deviate  from  my  clear  account,  and  to  rely  on  the 
statements  of  other  persons,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences 
of  his  imprudence. 
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MON  AXD  CVTUNA. 

Origin  cf  tlifl  Frec-Contnct  Party — Dirorce  in  Outliolic  Knglktul^NulUfi- 
CKttoa  of  MftnugM  — Cuntcqiioocvs  of  tlie  Heform«uoD— Edward  tbe 
ffixth'a  CommiaBUinerF  fur  tbc  Ameuduenl  at  Eccleeiaetical  Laws — 
Mftttin  Rurw's  Judipn^nt.  timc/iinff  Z>ivt>rce~~Jobn  Ktillon  on  Frw^-dom 
of  Divorc/'  —  TVnundntioM  ^if  Mnrrinfre  by  the  Oodwininn  liAdic&ls-- 
I'otMi^  Fruit*  of  the  Qeneveae  ^fundal  -Byron's  Timiditj — Shilli^"* 
B>ildiiif)>» — -His  itiiwt  extriirn^kiit  ConcluMon*  Uiucliing  LiWrly  i>f  Affw 
tion  —  App»}]in^  niictrirn.-  of  Laon  and  fly ^A«o  —  Shelley V  Pnipow  in 
publishing  the  I'oeni — AUrm  of  th«  Olliers — ShelleyV  InBtrucUon*  to 
Uie  frigbluued  I'ubUsber* — ijupprejaion  of  the  monstroiu  Poiiin~-l''MiiDdi 
in  Council  —  Zawf  imd  C)/tAna  mumpuljitod  into  the  Xtvf^t  of  Zttam — 
The  Quartfrty  Revieie  an  th«  ori^al  Pi>ejii — Ooneequenoea  tn  Shelley's 
Itoput&tioQ  —  Irony  of  Fktc. 

Enoi'gii  has  boon  faiid  of  tlio  c{»otiBina  of  Ltron  and  Cpihna : 
but  something  must  be  said  of  the  rcELsons,  why  this  extra- 
ordiuury  fruit  of  Shelley's  genius  shoold  be  withheld  from 
those  young  people  to  whom  it  is  uow-ii-days  offered,  in  fine 
tj'pe  and  on  rich  paper,  us  one  of  the  choieeKl  puemK  of  Ktiglt^h 
literature.  It  must  be  EiLat«d  fninkly  and  fearlessly  why,  till 
humun  nature  has  chungtKl  greatly  and  till  exiKting  human 
institutions  uiid  Hontimcats  havo  become  mere  matters  of 
archsMtlogy,  this  poem,  with  all  its  exquisite  beauties  of  diction, 
must  appear  to  all  right'Cous  and  sohcr-miDdcd  persons  h  per- 
plexity and  a  scandal,  that  may  be  fruitful  of  morbid  thought 
and  vicious  actioa  in  young  persons  of  light  fancy  and  loose 
principles. 

Successive  writers  on  Shelleyan  questions  hore  regarded  the 
"Free  Contract  movement,  in  which  the  poet  took  so  characteristic 
a  part,  as  one  of  the  consoqueucca  o£  the  great  revolution  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  disposed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  out  own  people,  as  well  as  of  the  peoples  more 
deeply  and  violently  influenced  by  novel  ideas,  to  refer  all  social 
enls  to  existing  institutions,  and,  in  their  impatience  of  pre- 
vailing «Tongs  and  wTetchedness,  to  cry  aloud  for  the  quick 
and  total  suppression  of  the  social  arrangements  to  which  they 
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attributed  ao  much  mischief  and  misery.  But  the  French  Rovolu- 
tion  did  no  more,  in  this  respect,  than  quicken  a  ducontcnt  and 
stimulate  a  movement  that  had  affected  F.nglish  life  for  genera* 
lions  and  centuries.  To  discover  the  orijfin  of  the  Free  Contract 
party  in  this  country'  tho  student  of  social  pheuometta  must  go 
back  to  the  sixt^icnth  century. 

In  prc-Rcfonnation  times,  Uviug  under  tho  control  of  a 
Church  that,  knowing  nothing  of  the  larger  divorce  (a  tiucuh 
matrimonii^  from  bond  of  malriniony),  and  granting  only 
CBfles  of  extreme  conjugal  inlidelily  the  minor  divorce  {a  m 
ft  Mor'o=frum  board  and  bed),  subsequently  designated  'judicial 
separation,'  wliich  afTonleil  no  liU-rty  of  marrying  other  spoi 
to  the  separati.^  {lartiiw,  our  fonifathurs  in  thi«  iKluud  enjoy< 
priietically  a  freedom  of  divorce,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
(ituucea  enabled  unhappily  mated  epouses  to  make  lawful 
nuirriag«  with   other  persons. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  complete  divorce,  the  Church  knew 
Q  f^reat  deal  of  nulli&cation  of  matrimony,  and  in  her  Courts 
throughout  the  country  was  daily  liberating  miconguuial  bjwusus, 
by  decreeing  that  they  had  never  been  man  and  wife.  By 
discoveriug  that  they  were  first,  second,  or  third  comiin»,-~bj 
demount  rating,  with  the  aid  of  two  conveniently  pliant  wit 
that,  at  the  time  of  their  wedding,  one  of  them  was  pre-con- 
tracted to  a  third  jwrnon, — by  showing  that  on  their  marriage-day 
they  rtw>d  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  oonaanguinitj'.affinity 
or  spiritual  affiaity, — or  by  a  confession  *hat  either  of  lliem  had, 
before  their  union,  held  wicked  intcrcoui-so  with  a  near  relation 
of  the  other, — a  huslwnd  and  wife  could  procure  a  judgment 
which  declared  they  had  uercr  hem  tunrried;  that  they  were  still 
bachelor  and  single  woman,  and  froo  to  contract  matrimony  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  Holy  Church.  To  a  couple  bent  on 
perfect  libcriitiim  from  a  biitcful  union,  it  was  alwoyrf  easy  to  dis- 
cover grounda  for  the  nulliHciition  of  their  wedlock,  and  seldom 
difficult  to  render  those  grounds  apparent  to  an  ecclesiastioal 
judge.  Two  siwuses,  Ixnil  on  celebrutirig  their  union,  often 
^.ex])erienced  grt^at  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  no  im|)ediments 
arecluded  tliem  from  valid  intermarriage;  but  the  impediment 
which  made  their  wcdimik  a  nullity,  were  always  readily  dis- 
coverable by  the  huaband  and  wife  who  had  come  to  hate  one 
another.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  every  canonical 
impediment  to  matrimony  operated  like  a  turnstile  gate,  that. 
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whilst  acdng  an  a  harrior  to  {KriioaA  entorJng  a  bnilding,  affords 
a  moms  of  cg^reas  to  liioac  who  widh  to  leave  it 

This  8t4ito  of  thinj»w,  however,  cumc  to  an  end  with  the 
Rofomiutioa.  By  sweeping  away  all  the  cmionical  rc8lrii:tion« 
on  matrimoay,  not  ordered  by  Scripture,  the  statute,  32 
Henrj'  VIIL,  c.  38,  increased  greatly  the  frcorlom  of  marriage; 
but  at  the  wuno  timu  destroyed  the  liberty  of  <IivoR'e  enjoyed 
by  our  anceHtoni  thn)uj|^lioul  succc8«ive  venturiee.  itondering 
matrimony  eitsier  of  i-ntruiu-c,  it  cloeod  all  tbo  many  gatiw, 
which  hud  hitherto  aft'orded  spouses  tho  means  of  escape  from 
conjugal  wretchedness.  The  chiefs  of  the  Frotcstaat  part}*  in 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time  had.  however,  no  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  condition  of  affair;,  directly  consci^ueDt  on  Ilenry  the 
Eighth's  mere  abrogation  of  tho  non-scriptural  impodimeuls 
to  marriage.  Condemning  strongly  the  excctwdve  Uborty  o£ 
separutiuu,  uluch  the  ecclet^iustical  tribunals  bud  f>)r  geueraliuns 
afforded  to  society,  they  were  no  less  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  Indissalubility  of  wudliKk.  If  it 
was  wrong  ou  the  one  hand  to  allow  husbuuds  and  wives  tho 
liberty  of  separating  on  frivolous  prett-xts,  and  to  proWde  the 
fortress  of  marriage  with  numei-oa-^  gates  of  egress,  wliujio 
double  locks  obeyed  the  pas«-keys  of  perjury  and  corruption; 
it  TfOB  on  the  other  hand  no  less  hurtful  to  society  and  impious 
to  God,  to  constrain  a  pair  of  human  creature:*,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  to  persevere  in  on  association,  that  could  not  aecompUsh 
tho  highest  purposes  of  matrimony,  and  debarred  the  iU-assortcd 
couple  from  the  serene  and  wholesome  pleasures  of  Christian 
life.  These  were  tho  views  of  the  Anglican  leaders;  views  that 
foimd  precise  and  memorable  expreission  in  the  famous  code  of 
orrlinanooR  (the  Jif/ornifitio  Ta'^hih  Eeclcfinttdrnnim)  prepared  for 
the  reformation  of  our  ceclesiodtieal  laws  by  Edward  the  Sixth's 
thirty-two  conrniinisionera  for  that  purpose,  who,  doing  away 
with  the  minor  divorce  (n  luemd  et  thoro),  decided  thot  the 
divorce  a  tiuatlo  matrimomi  should  be  the  only  kind  of  matri- 
niuniul  severance  knon-n  to  English  biw,  and  that  it  should  be 
granted,  (I)  in  cases  of  exttiemc  conjugal  faithlessness ;  (2)  in 
casea  where  a  husband,  not  guilty  of  deserting  hi^  wife,  boil 
lieen  for  unveral  yeani  absent  from  her,  under  eircumBtancea 
which  justiBcd  her  in  concluding  that  be  was  dead  ;  (3)  and  in 
oases  of  such  violent  hatred  as  rt^ndered  it  iu  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  that  tho  husband   and  wife  would   survive  their 
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animoKttiefl  and  again  love  one  another;  it  being  espresslj 
diTDcted  that  thia  lu«t  provisiun  tjUould  not  bu  construed  as 
affcctin<>  spouses  vrhotie  quurreU,  though  frequent  and  distrcvaing^, 
were  ut-ither  inceiwant  nor  in  tie  highe«t  degree  vehement. 
Had  I<>Jward  the  Sixth  lived  only  n  little  longer  these  ordinances 
would  have  become  the  law  of  the  land  ; — law  which,  though 
suppressed  on  the  accession  of  Mury  Tudor,  would  have  been 
rovired  on  the  rise  of  Pjlizabetb,  and  handed  down  to  the  present 
time. 

0£  course,  the  Anglican  reformora  conoei^-ed  themselves  tol 
be  ju»tiBed  in  dit<regarding  the  limitation,  which  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures  assigns  to  liberty  of  divorce.  \\Tiil8t  »ome  ol 
them  were  of  opinion  that  this  limitation  was  applic-ablc  only  to 
the  Jews,  others  held  that,  if  a  wrong  rendering  of  a  particular 
word  were  replaced  by  it«  true  l^ngtish  c<jtiivalcnt,  Scripture 
would  be  found  to  sanction  the  dissolution  of  mttrriogcs,  whose 
infelicitj'  was  due  to  nothing  more  than  some  serious  mental  or 
moral  dosability.  Of  course,  also,  the  Commissioners'  recom- 
mendations were  a  compromise  between  the  requirements  of 
bold  reformers  who  wished  for  a  much  larger,  and  of  timid 
reformers,  who  would  havo  preferred  a  smaller,  meaKurc  of 
freedom  of  divorce.  Had  Martin  Bueer  bocn  on  the  Coinmia- 
uon,  as  he  certainly  would  have  been  but  for  his  recent  death, 
it  cannot  be  qucHtionod  that  the  Commi^oners  would  have 
ordained  a  far  greater  liberty  of  dissolving  unhappy  marriages. 
It  w»[*  Ilucer's  opinion  {tHr/f  his  Jwhjment  (oiicAiiig  Dicorca 
Jiddressed  to  Kdward  the  Sixth)  that  every  marriage  should  be^ 
di88olvc<l  in  which  the  husband  and  wifu  did  not  '  love  one 
another  to  the  height  of  dearness,'  or  the  husband  could  not 
rightly  govern  and  cherish  the  wife,  or  the  wife  was  flagrantly 
disobedient  and  unprofitable  to  her  lord,  or  either  party 
'defrauded  the  other  of  conjugal  benevolence,' — views  which 
commended  themuelvea  so  cordially  to  John  Milton,  that  he 
produced  a  now  edition  of  Bucer's  truct,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

"Whilst  showing  how  cordially  he  concurred  in  Martin 
Bucer's  conclusions,  John  Milton'*  four  works  on  divorce — 
the  Boetrinf  and  Dineipllue  of  Dirorce,  the  Tetraehordou,  tho 
ColasUrion,  and  the  new  edition  of  Bucer's  Judgment  tottehUtg 
Dieoree — show  also  how  far  he  went  beyond  the  sisteenth- 
century  divine,  in  declaring  every  man's  right  to  secede  from 
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an  uncongenial  pAitncr,  and  to  associatu  himself  with  un  accept- 
able helpmate  No  libertine,  for  the  gratlHcation  of  vile  desire, 
,ovcr  demanded  greater  license  of  re-marriuge  than  Milton,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  demuuded  for  Chriiitiiui  muu,  fur  tbeii  spiritual 
ud  vantage. 

The  old  canon  law,  which  insisted  on  the  indissolubib'ty  of 
true  marriages,  and,  even  in  cases  of  adultery,  afforded  no  larger 
divorce  than  the  separation  from  board  and  bed,  having  been 
re\"ived  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  n'ign,  our  ancestors  lived  for 
several  generations  uudur  a  matrimonial  law  of  unprecedented 
rigour  uiid  nurroM-nea^,  that  in  it«  reeultH  deiuouHtral«d  the 
Mgftcity  and  prudence  of  Edwuitl  the  Sixth's  Commissioners. 
Had  the  Coramisxioners'  proposals  become  law,  England  wouU 
have  escaped  much  of  the  profligacy  that,  after  rendering  her 
seventeenth  centurj' proverbial  for  domestic  lilwrtinism,  was  less 
remarkable  in  tho  mghteenth  century,  only  becauao  the  usage  of 
auoccMiTe  ages  had  rendered  nocicty  comparatively  indifferent 
to  it.  Whilst  no  student  of  our  social  history  can  qne^tion  that 
throughout  those  centuries  the  English  home  suffered  severely 
from  the  cxoea'^ive  stringency  of  the  itiulrimonial  law,  everj* 
student  of  literature  is  cogiiiwint  of  the  strt^im  of  written 
proteata  BgainHt  thchurshneiut  and  unyielding  rigour  of  that  law, 
from  KIiKabeth  tn  Victoria.  Tliat  Milton  ahoekcd  the  lighter 
pe<iple  of  his  time  by  his  assaults  on  the  limitations  of  liberty 
of  divorce  is  not  to  bo  conceived.  That  he  did  not  by  bis 
writings  against  those  restrictions  offend  the  more  precise  and 
(iod-fcaring  of  his  contemporaries,  iipiJcars  from  the  regard  in 
which  thoy  held  bun  as  a  religiouK  [x>et,  after  his  doaoent  to 
darkness  and  evil  days.  Ho  fur  us  eunuerns  freedom  of  divorce, 
the  Free  Contract  jMirty  of  William  Gfodwin'a  epoch  required 
nothing  thai  Milton  would  not  have  granted,  and  urged  little 
that  Bucer  would  have  hesitated  to  approve. 

In  1813  (the  year  in  which  the  anti-matrimonial  note  of 
Qucfii  Mab  was  written),  Shelley  regarded  marriage  with  the 
eyes  und  bv  Ihe  lights  of  eigbtceuth-ccntiir}'  writers,  who 
decried  the  inetitutton  as  the  source  of  human  misery  and 
depravation.  Tbeevile,  that  caui-ed  these  writers  lo  distinguish 
Iberaselvee  in  the  long  war  agiiinat  wiMlloclt,  were  no  imaginary 
grievances.  On  the  contrarj-,  they  were  evils  which  the 
Anglican  reformers  foresaw  would  result  from  a  too  stringent 
marrioge-law,  and  for  which  they  wished  to  provide  by  their 
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pmpoaaLi  for  divorce.  'JTicy  were  cWls  crying  aloud  for  remedy 
ibrttupliout  the  country.  Almost  every  piirish  of  the  land  had  a 
mi&erably  ma1«ii  cuuple,  whose  union  ghould  have  been  termi- 
noted  by  the  Ittw.  For  the  mischief  there  was  no  remedy  but 
the  old  cumbrous  and  coatly  pruct-'udings  for  obtuiiung  the 
greftter  divorce, — ue.  the  Buit  m  the  first  iuHtaiict!  in  (he  Etxle- 
Hiastical  Court  for  tho  minor  divorce  from  board  and  bod,  and  the 
Fubwqupnt  suit  for  the  parliamentary"  severance  of  the  bond  of 
iimrriuge ; — a  process  that,  making  divorce  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  denied  it  altogether  to  the  poor.  In  the  first  thirty-Beven 
yooTs  of  the  present  century,  unly  seventy  suitors  (less  than  two 
a-year)  obtained  speciul  parliamenlary  euactmeutB  for  their 
liberation  from  wretched  wedlock.  In  the  laat  thirtj'-seven 
years  of  the  previous  century,  wucli  divorces  were  much  leas  fre- 
quent. Tlic  rich  alone  could  afford  lo  pay  for  the  parliamentary 
relief.  For  the  poor,  and  for  the  people  raised  only  a  few 
degrocs  above  poverty,  there  wa«  no  divorce.  Under  these 
circuniataiices,  whilst  almost  everj-  rural  village  had  a  Stephen 
Blackpool,  there  necessarily  amac  vehement  discontent  not  only 
with  the  defective  marriagc-Iaw,  but  with  marriage  itself. 
Nothing  was  said  against  the  obstncleii  to  entering  marriage; 
but  everywhere  an  outer)'  was  heard  against  the  impossibility 
of  getting  out  of  marriage.  Amongst  the  populace,  social 
sentiment  permitted  a  man  in  many  eases  to  be  the  |)hysician 
of  his  own  trouble,  and  after  deserting  \m  lawful  wife,  to  live 
with  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife.  The  gt?neral  grievanco 
bt'ing  the  difficulty  of  escape  from  uncongenial  wedlock,  the 
Kadical  writers  dealt  wilb  ibis  grievance,  and  usually  forbore  to 
criticise  the  impediments  t«  marriage,  of  which  no  large  uumber 
of  people  complained. 

Taking  his  views  from  thcfic  writers,  it  was  natural  for  the 
youthful  Shelley  to  think  and  write  chiefly  of  the  evils  arising 
frfjiu  the  law,  which  forbade  a  man  to  leave  his  wife  and 
straightway  attach  Iiimself  to  another  woman.  In  constructin|^ 
the  note  to  Qiteen  Mab,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  put  together,'' 
with  no  common  smartness  and  one  or  two  original  touches, 
the  remarks  of  previous  writers  on  tlie  troubles  resulting  from 
the  permanence  of  matrimonial  obligations.  Coutcmning  mar- 
riage fi-om  hix  boyhood,  after  the  fashion  of  hJs  teachers,  he 
was  eloquent  about  the  difficulty  of  escaping  from  it.  Aj 
from  a  statement  of  the  grand  principle  that  '  love  was  free,'  and^ 
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that  every  por&on  should  be  at  liberty  to  raairj'  wbomsoercr  he 
pleHHfd,  he  docs  not  uet-ui  to  have  troubled  himself  ubuut  the 
divers  irajjediments  to  the  first  entrance  into  the  unendurable 
bondage,  before  he  went  to  Qeneva.  It  was  otherwise  on  his 
return  from  Iho  residence  in  Switzerland  with  Byron. 

( The  Bturtlinj^  disuoverj',  that  they  were  believed  to  bo  living") 
in  incestuous  intimacy  with  the  same  two  women,  caused  each 
of  the  poeta  to  ponder  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
rumour  charged,  them.   Stirring  and  faAcinating  Byron's  imagi- 
nalion,  the  scandal  bore  fruit  in  Mmfreii  and  Cain.    Stimulating 
and  hoWinp  Shelley's  fajicy*  it  rcsult*rd  in  Lnou  and  Cyffinn. 
It  is  interesting  to  ohser^'e  how  diffcri^ntly  the  two  poets  dealt 
with  the  same  repulsive  subject.     For  the  timid  weptic  and 
f-hearted  innoi-ator,  who  to  the  last  was  (as  SheUey  put  the 
to  his  wife  at  Pisa)  *  little  better  than  a  Christian/  it  was 
enough  to  point  to  the  crime  in  Manfred,  as  one  of  the  hideous 
pOBsibilitiefl  of  vicious  desire, — aa  u  monstroun  and  appalling 
extravagance  of  wickednean,  too  hideous  to  be  spoken  of  pi-e> 
ciwly;  as  on  offence  8o  loathsome  and  revolting,  that  poetiy 
could  refer  to  it  only  by  vague  hints  and  oWurc  8uggesi{on«. 
In  Cain  he  could  refer  with  cynical  mockery  U\  times  when,  if 
(?MMu  were  true,  brothers  necessarily  mated  with  their  sister*, 
for  the  apcomplifihment  of  the   Creator's  purpose ; — mockery, 
that  was  not  so  much  a  palliation  of  the  iniquity,  as  an  assault 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Book  which  seemed  to  sanction  the 
wickedness. 

Shelley  handled  the  subject  in  a  very  different  way.  It  was 
natural  for  the  thorough  and  unwavering  disbc-Iiever,  who  had 
formerly  denied  and  still  questioned  the  existence  of  (he  Deity, 
and  no  less  natural  for  the  fenid  |»Htical  theorist,  who  re- 
garded all  human  governments  and  their  subordinate  institu- 
tions  as  the  mere  contrivances  of  tyranny  for  the  subjugation 
and  debasement  of  the  peoples,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  impedinientfl  to  matrimony  had  no  other  foundation,  and 
■were  in  no  degree  more  entitled  to  the  respect  of  reasonable 
men,  than  the  impedimenta  to  escape  from  wedlock.  Absolut^y 
ignorant  of  the  social  conditions  from  which  tlie  hindrances  to 
marriage  had  arisen,  and  no  less  ignorant  of  the  physical  and 
social  reasons  for  regarding  moBt  of  them  as  comlucive  to 
domestic  purity,  and  some  of  them  a.i  needful  for  preserving 
the  human  spccica  from  mental  and  bodily  disease  and  dctcrio- 
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nitio)],  Shulley  waa  only  carr^iug  certain  of  his  principles 
Mirtain  of  their  oxtreme  logiail  conclusions,  when  he  clusod  hia 
uuusidoration  of  the  impediments  to  marriag©,  bj*  regarding 
tbem  U8  8o  many  capricious  and  pernicious  interferences  with 
ua'ural  forcw,  which,  if  tliey  vera  left  to  take  their  omi  course, 
without  lot  or  hindrance  from  presumptuous,  and  arrogant,  and 
meddlesome  mortals,  would  in  due  cour»e  bring  the  whole 
human  race  under  the  dominion  of  universal  love  ; — a  dominion 
under  which  all  mankind  for  countless  ages  would  have  enjoyed 
unqualitied  felicity,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disastrous  activity* 
of  tyrants  and  priests. 

It  wan  not  in  Shc>Ilcy  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
impediments,  oud  discover  grounda  for  deciding  that  some  of 
them  fihould  be  retained,  whilst  others  might  be  abolished. 
To  Shelley,  u  man's  right  to  marr\*  his  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  not  mure  ubviou»  than  n  man's  right  to  marr^'  his  own 
sister.  Regarded  by  the  new  light,  arising  from  the  larger 
consideration  of  the  matrimonial  law.  to  which  he  had  been 
incited  by  tho  Oenovose  scandal,  the  artitioiol  hindrances  to 
egress  from  matrimony  were  not  more  demoralizing  than  the 
artificial  hindranees  to  ingreea  into  matrimony.  For  human 
happiiieuB  marriage  must  be  relieved  of  the  impediments  on  ila 
one  (tide,  no  Icsii  than  of  the  hindrances  on  its  other  side.  Love 
must  be  restored  to  Freedom  : — to  freedom  io  perfect  that  a 
young  man  would  be  free  to  marry  his  own  sister,  without  the 
intervention  of  priest  or  the  control  of  lawyer;  and  after 
wearying  of  her  be  free  to  marrj-  her  younger  sister  under 
circumstances  in  no  way  affecting  his  freedom  in  the  future. 
This  discovery  was  the  completion  of  Shelley's  social  philosophy 
in  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes; — the  philosophy 
that  is,  in  the  opinion  of  9ome  of  his  admirers,  a  part  of 
his  title  to  be  ivgarded  m  a  mun,  who,  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  '  might  have  been  the  Saviour  of  the  World  ! ' 

Having  made  this  importimt  discovery  after  his  return  from 
Geneva,  Shelley  dctcnnim^d  to  communicalc  it  to  Uic  world  in 
a  poem,  which  should  toacb  its  readers  that  incest  was  nothing 
but  an  imaginary  sin  ;  that  ceasing  to  have  the  show  of  sin,  on 
being  rightly  regarded,  it  was  seen  to  be  compatible  with  the 
highest  virtue ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  '  multitude  of 
artificial  vices,'  to  whose  existence  the  fewness  of  '  reial  virtues' 
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wus  referable ;  that  iiMtead  of  being  loatluumc,  nauseous, 
hideous,  unuttorabfy  repuUivo  and  einful,  tho  coDJug&l  umou 
of  a  brother  aud  sister  under  the  Free  Contract  was  permis- 
sible iu  iho  eves  of  iihilosophic  morulistii.  and  compatible  with 
moral  purity  and  tho  finest  delicacy  in  the  brother  and  siater; 
that  besides  being  altogether  permigtuble,  and  iu  no  degree 
n'preheiisible,  this  conjugal  union  was  a  virtuous  relation,  iu 
wbieb  brothere  and  sisters  would  often  stand  towards  one 
another  in  u  rightly -constituted  society.  To  put  this  Bocial 
doctrine  before  the  world,  in  the  form  most  likely  to  commend 
it  to  the  feelings  of  youthful  readers,  and  induce  them  to 
further  every  movement  for  a  state  of  things,  in  which  hrothora 
and  sisters  could  sn  live  together  without  offending  their  iieigh* 
bouTS,  Shellpy  wrote  iMon  and  Cfftftna :  or,  Thf;  Rerolution  of  the 
Golden  Cittj :  a  Vision  of  the  Niwteenth  Centurtf.  In  the  StauM 
<ff  SpfHMr. 

Brother  and  sister  of  the  same  porenta,  Laon  and  Cythno, 
the  hero  aud  heroine  of  the  poem,  are  hciugs  endowed  with  all 
the  virtues  concei%abIe  iu  pt'rfcct  human  nature,  and  are  still 
enjoying  the  scenes  of  their  ehihIho*«l  in  Argolis,  when  they 
pum  frum  the  Biute  of  mutual  ufTeiaiun,  that  is  desirable  in  a 
brother  of  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  Bummers  and  a  sister 
{tpUit.  12),  to  u  state  of  mutual  love  thai  is  deHirable  only 
between  young  people  who  can  iu  the  ordinary  cuunte  of  thingu 
marry  one  another.  What  follows  from  this  stute  of  ihinga  is 
indicated  with  consummate  delicacy  by  the  poet,  too  wary  and 
urtful  to  shock  hid  R'adera  iu  the  second  cunto  by  cleur  dis- 
closures, that  might  determine  thorn  to  rt>fnuu  from  perusing 
uiiy  later  canto  of  a  long  puiMU.  Ltion  and  Cv  Ihnu  iirc  ttuddctily 
torn  asunder  by  the  agents  of  tho  tyrant,  who  tigurcH  in  the 
poem  aa  a  type  of  ijuropeau  monorchs  iu  tho  nineteenth 
century,  and  soon  after  their  severance  Cythna  gives  birth  to 
the  lovely  child  who  owes  her  life  to  X/aon.  In  a  later 
l>as«age  of  tho  narrative,  after  he  has  been  releaaed  from  the 
cage  on  the  column's  top,  aud  she,  after  dlven)  iiainful  ex- 
periences, has  been  pi-oclaimed  the  jjrophetoM  and  Kupremc 
directruas  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  Golden  City,  Laon  and 
Cythna  come  together  under  circumstances,  which  prevent 
them  from  recognizing  one  another  in  the  first  hour  of  their 
reunion.  I^on  i»  atilt  uncertain  whether  she  is  really  hi« 
sister,  or  only  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  her,   when   he 
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bemn  Cjtbna  barangne  the  Goldeo  City  rerolutioiaiU  in 

'  My  Indnoi.  ve  uc  bw :  tbe  pbbu  ml  lawMiHinih 
TiB  gny  wt»  Aau,  Ifaa  IorbU  aatl  Um  fimtiiH, 
An  hMBta  of  h*ppim  4«dkn  ;^ — aua  mm]  vomaa, 
Thnr  t'ti— '™  booiLige  bant,  msv  freel  v  borrow 
i^OB  Utdtm  iow  ft  aolitt  Cor  tfaar  lofMw ; 
For  oft  we  ttiD  rnvt  wetp^  nnce  we  aie  bnnwiL. 

A  itaray  n^t*>  lewim  ■omnr, 

WboM  alwwen  ut  ply's  gentle  tous, 

'\>*1ioa«  dowls  ar«  amiW  of  tboM  tlwt  die 

Like  ia&atB  witbotit  faojne  or  faars. 

And  wluMe  beanu  are  joys  tttAt  lie 

Is  Mended  botfta,  now  boldi  doauoioD ; 
The  dawn  of  duikI.  which  npwanb  cm  a  janion 
Borne,  twift  u  Bos^rtM,  far  OlDminea  tpMC, 
And  clMps  this  barreti  woHd  in  its  own  bright  embrace !  * 

Fearful  that  the  word*  '  lawless  lot*e  *  mar  frighten  shu] 
i«titler^  Kr.  Buxton  Forman  (who  thinlu  Shelley  *  might  hare 
be«n  the  Sariour  of  the  'World '),  in  bis  most  useful  edition  ol^J 
Shelley's  works,  appctuU  ta  the  alarming  words  this  note  :~^^ 
'  The  words  laiclen*  loet  seem  to  be  osod,  not  in  a  conreationtti 
sense.,  but  merely  to  signify  unshackled  lor*.'    True,  but  'tui< 
shacLlod '  from  what  ?    Cythna  meant  that  tyrant  custom, 
tyrant  anybuly  else,  having  l)cen   overthrown   and   rcude 
powcrlefia  for  the  miiment,  her  brethren  and  Bistera  were  f: 
to  marry,  and  changing  about  to  remarr}-,  in  perfect  liberty 
affection — in  love  liberated  iram  the  thackUi  of  human  Intc — in 
matrimony,  no  leas  easily  entered  than  casDy  quitted — in 
riage,  alike  free  from  legul  impedimenta  to  ingresa,  and 
legid  impedimenta  to  egress — love,  in  fact,  so  perfectly 
from  the  supervision  and  control  of  human  law,  that  it  roig! 
be  nghlty  styled  '  Inwlees  love.' 

Later  in  the  poem's  stor}',  when  Cythnu  has  rc«cucd 
fruru  the  tyrant's  uuldiers,  and  earned  him  off,  on  the  '  b 
Turtariuu  horee  of  giant  fntme,'   to  a  picturesque  ruin 
brother  and  sifter,  after  rci-ogniziiig  one  another  as  whilom 
plurmates  in  Argolis,  pase  through  emotions,  that  are  set  fo: 
in  the  fullowing  stanzas : — 

*  Tttc  nutuDuiBJ  winda,  aa  if  epell-boand,  hwl  made 
A  niituraS  couch  of  leaves  tu  that  receu, 
\Vhich  wasoiiH  uoue  diaturb,  but  in  tlie  abade 
Of  flotreruig  jiaranlti^,  Uid  Spring  love  to  drees 
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AVith  their  aweet  Mooms  the  wintrj'  loiielincu 
Of  ihoM  de«d  leavea.  shediling  their  stars,  whene'er 
The  wimderinj*  wind  her  niirnlingi  might  carwi ; 
A\'ho8e  intertwining  fingers  ever  there, 
Made  music  wild  and  nofc  that  filled  the  listenmg  air. 

Vkc  know  not  where  we  go,  or  whnt  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  iM  thro'  ravema  strnnge  (iiid  f«.ir 
Of  fur  uml  patlileM  pusiou,  while  the  « treani 
Of  life,  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirtpoola  ))Oar, 
B[H«)i(]ing  swift  wings  ss  sails  to  the  dim  nir ; 
Nor  should  wc  Hcck  to  know,  so  the  dcvotioo 
Of  love  and  gcntl«  thoughts  he  heard  still  there 
Louilcr  mid  lutxliT  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  uuivciiial  life,  attuiiiug  its  conunution. 

To  tho  pure  sll  things  &ra  pure!  Oblivion  wrspt 
Our  epirii*.  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  oar  being  snapt, 
Tho'  linked  j-enrs  had  Uiuud  it  tiiere  ;  Tor  now 
A  powtr,  a  thiret.  a  knowlu'dge,  which  U-Jow 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmosphere, 
CloChiug  its  cloudo  with  grac*,  dolh  evtr  flow, 
Came  ou  ua,  as  we  Katti  in  eiU-nce  thttn;, 
Bctioatb  the  golden  stars  of  the  cU'at  azure  air. 

In  (tikmov  whioh  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  baffled  heart  to  speak  witli  sighs  and  tears. 
When  wildcriiig  passii^u,  uwajluwetli  up  the  paosos 
Of  incxpreRBivp  apoech  : — the  youthful  years 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  witd  fv^rs. 
Thf  rommwi  hlwid  ichteh  ran  wltMtH  our/ramet, 
That  iiktues$  of  tkt  ftaturtt  tehkk  endtart 
The  Ihotightt  exprtued  by  them,  ottr  very  namta. 
And  all  the  winged  hours  which  spaeehless  memory  claims 

Had  found  a  voice ;        .        .        .        , 


Th«  m«t«or  shewed  the  Wtc*  on  which  we  ante, 
Aud  Cythna's  glowing  a^m^  and  the  thick  ties 
Of  her  soft  hair  which  bent  with  gathered  weight 
My  neck  near  hen,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyes, 
Which,  ns  twin  ])hantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well,  mow.  though  the  star  reiwaea. 
Huaiii  in  our  mute  and  li()liid  ecataMt-a, 
llur  marble  brow,  and  eager  lipa.  like  rose^ 
^Vith  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  Hprtng  but  half  tmdoaee. 
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The  meteor  to  its  far  morass  retnmed  : 
The  beating  of  o»r  veiiu  oite  intarval 
Made  Htill ;   and  then  I  f«lt  the  blood  that  Wroed 
Within  her  fmrne,  miiiKlv  with  iiiiiie,  sitd  fall 
Around  mr  htart  liku  (in  ;  aiid  ovlt  nil 
A  mist  wan  «pre«d,  the  nckoeu  of  a  deep 
And  apeechlHU  awoon  of  joy,  aa  miglit  Wfall 
Two  disanited  «piritA  when  they  kflp 
Id  union  from  this  earth's  obscure  and  fading  sleep- 

Wia  it  one  moment  that  confoamted  ttiiis 
All  thought.  uU  KDne.  all  feeling,  into  one 
U mittornbli;  power,  which  shielded  us 
Ev«ii  front  our  own  cohl  lookfl,  when  we  bad  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  mid  oblivioo 
Of  tumult  ood  of  tenderness  ?  or  non- 
Had  agM.  such  a«  make  the  noon  and  sno. 
The  seaaous,  and  niankind  their  cbangct  know, 
I,€fl  fear  and  time  nnfelt  by  us  nlone  bektvr  ? 

I  know  not     What  are  kiosea  whose  6re  claajw 
The  failing  heart  in  laugutshnient,  or  linib 
Twined  within  linih?  or  the  quick  dying  gaxpa 
Of  tbe  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Thro*  tears  of  a  widu  mist  boundleee  and  dim. 
In  one  care«a  ?  What  ia  Uic  strong  conlmul 
\Miich  leada  the  hear!  that  diuy  ateep  to  climb, 
Where  far  over  the  world  those  vapours  roll 

Which  blend  twu  rfsllesfi  frames  in  one  reposing  soul  ^ 

II  is  the  shadow  which  doth  flitat  uaaccn. 
But  not  unfcll,  u'ct  blind  mortality. 
Whoac  divine  darkness  flod  not,  from  that  green 
And  lone  rvfess,  wiiLTe  iapt  in  peace  did  lie 
Our  linkiid  fnniiL-ti  :  lill,  from  thi;  cluuiging  sky, 
That  niyht  and  atiil  another  day  had  fled ; 
And  then  1  «aw  and  felt.     The  moon  was  high. 
The  clouds,  aa  of  coming  storni.  were  spread 

Under  ita  orb,^loud  wind*  were  gathering  overhead. 

Cythna'a  sweet  llp«  seemed  lurid  in  the  moon. 
Hit  fairest  limbu  with  thn  night  wind  were  chill, 
And  her  dark  treaaes  were  all  loosely  strewn 
O'er  her  pale  boeom  : — all  within  was  Gtill, 
And  the  awcet  jteacc  of  joy  did  almost  lill 
Tlie  depth  of  her  unfathomable  look  : — 
And  we  sate  cuhnly,  though  Uiat  rocky  hill. 
The  waves  contending  in  iti^  cavemfl  strook. 
For  the)-  forckikew  the  storm,  and  the  gT«y  ruin  ahook. 
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ThpT«  w«  miliMding  mI«,  in  the  communion 
Of  interchnngid  vows,  whieh,  wit.h  a  rite 
Of  faith  moft  sweet  and  f<acrei.l,  Btuinped  our  union. — 
Few  were  the  living  heartd  whidi  cwulil  nnile 
Like  ours,  or  oelebnte  a  bridsi]  night 
With  euch  clow  sympathicB,  for  to  each  other 
Uad  high  And  «o)enin  ho)ie«,  (h?  gentle  might 
Of  earliest  love,  and  all  the  thoughta  which  sinotlicr 
Cold  Evil's  power,  now  linked  a  sister  and  a  brother.' 

At  the  poem*8  close,  in  reward  for  all  their  good  deeds  in 
A  Tiaugbty  world,  and  all  their  paJns  of  sclf-sacrilioe  for  the 
promolinn  of  huninn  hnppinfss,  this  brother  and  fii«t«T  (after 
fleath),  together  with  the  charming  child,  who  in  the  issue  of 
their  incestuous  embracf«,  are  permitted  to  enter  the  boat  nf 
hollow  penrl,  in  which  they  arc  corrit>d  to  the  isluiids  of  the 
blp3*t,  to  repoae  in  cverliwting  felicity  near  'The  Temple  of 
the  Spirit.' 

Lest  it  should  he  said  that  I  niiareprcHont  the  story  in  ii 
pflrticulor,  which,  though  important,  afFeels  in  no  way  thn 
poem's  principal  doctrine,  let  it  be  observed  that  to  some 
readers  this  charming  child  apiieara  to  have  been  the  tyrant's 
daughter,  instead  of  I>aon'fl  offrtpring.  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge's  memorable  article  in  the  Qmrtrrfy  R^rifie  showii 
thai,  whilst  rw^igiiizing  with  repu|^ancc,  the  incodt  iif  Luon's 
iniePT^mrHO  with  his  Kister,  he  regarded  the  child  as  the  is^ueuf 
the  despot'd  passion.  But  on  this  point  1  concoivc  the  tw- 
viewer  to  have  erred  through  the  mystificutions  and  amhi- 
guitieis  of  the  narrative.  To  iii«  it  is  ch-ar  tlia.1.  Shelley  meant  to 
intimate  to  careful  readers  of  the  moii»trouH  ittury,  that  Cylhna'ii 
eliild  was  liUon's  thiughter.  The  question,  however,  docs  not 
tcHieh  the  poem's  main  pur|H)tH'.  u>i  ufrt4pniig  would  be  the 
natural  Hei]uenee  of  the  eiidcaniicntB  interchanged  by  the 
brother  and  sister  in  the  picturesque  ruin. 

The  two  actors  of  the  poem,  in  whom  it  is  sought  to  intore:et 
the  reader  most  strongly,  and  for  whose  stninlees  purity  and 
uuqualititHl  goodness  the  author  solicits  our  admiration,  are  a 
brother  und  sister,  whose  embraces  result  in  the  birth  of  a  Utile 
girl,  no  less  lovely  in  jiereou  and  mind  than  her  part-nts.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  poem,  which  ha*  numerous  Buhonlinate  and 
minor  objecta,  ia  to  plant  the  ineestuoui!  pair  in  the  reader's 
affection,  and  lure  him  into  regui'ding  so  exemplary  an  instance 
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of  conjugal  affection  with  sympathy  and  appToval.  By  some  of 
the  Ie84  daring  of  the  Shellcyan  xcnlota  it  has  indeed  been  urged 
that  Tjaon  and  Cyih»a  should  be  regarded  as  a  more  poetic 
*  risioii '  (a«  it  is  described  on  the  title-poge),  and  the  pure  out- 
growth of  exuberant  &nry,  and  noi  as  a  serious  contribution  to 
Bocial  philosophy,  intended  to  influence  the  judgment  and  con- 
duct of  its  readers.  To  this  plea  a  sufficient  answer  is  found  in 
the  pains  taken  by  Shelley  to  provide  the  work  with  a  earofully 
worded  prose  preface,  in  which  he  infimatwl,  that  the  poem 
waji  addressed  to  persons  thirsting  '  for  a  happier  condition  of 
moral  and  political  socic^  ;  '  that  the  hurtful  institutions  and 
principle*  assailed  in  the  pocra  wore  the  hurtful  institutions 
and  principlots  then  dominant  in  European  society,  and  cspc- 
ciollv  of  Kngltsh  society;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  poem  wei^ 
offered  for  the  solution  of  the  Tariotis  religious  prublerno, 
political  problems,  and  ecoiiomical  problems,  then  holding  the 
attention  and  troubling  the  minds  of  earnest  philanthropists; 
that,  notwithstanding  its  artistic  form  and  bi-auty,  the  poem 
\cm  offered  lui  a  serious  contribution  to  political  and  social 
philosophy,  and  had  been  written  with  n  view  to  practical 
results  in  human  conduct. 

By  others  of  the  loss  courageous  of  the  Shelleyan  zealot«. 
it  is  urged  that,  instead  of  deBnitely  recommending  conjugal 
love  between  a  brutbtH*  and  a  sister  a»  a  relation  to  be  countc- 
nancod,  or  even  tolerated  by  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Laon  anil  Cythnii  merely  reminds  readers  that,  instead  of  violat- 
ing any  principle  of  natural  morals,  tlie  connubial  intercouriie 
of  a  brother  and  Hieter  would  bo  unobjectionable,  and  might 
eveu  bo  positively  virtuous,  in  a  country-  whoso  laws  either 
encourage  or  only  permit  such  an  association.  This  apology 
for  the  prime  doctrine  of  Lnon  and  Cythna  may  as  well  bo 
considered  iu  connexion  with  what  the  poet  says  on  the  subjecl 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  preface,  which  runs  thus: — 

'  In  tho  personal  conduct  of  my  Tlero  and  Heroine,  there  is  on« 
circumstaooe  w)ii<.-h  ncna  intended  to  atartk  the  reader  from  tlie  trance 
of  ordinary  life,  i  t  teat  my  ohjert  to  break  ihrongli  llie  cmHl  or  thoeo 
outworn  opioioDa  on  which  eatabliMhed  in»titutiims  ilepend.  1  have 
appealfd  therefore  to  the  most  univers*]  of  oil  feelinc».  sn'I  hnve 
endesvonHl  tn  ntreni^then  the  moral  ncnw,  by  Torbidding  it  to  waste  its 
ener^es  tn  •ecktiig  tn  avoid  actions  tthich  art  onty  tvimes  of  ctmren- 
tion.     It  is  becsuae  there  ts  so  grent  a  luultitade  of  artiBinsI  vims, 
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that  there  are  ao  few  real  virtnes.  Those  fpelinga  alone  wAiV*  art 
Itnernhnt  or  malevolent,  are  ettentiallg  good  or  had.  The  circvm- 
ttanee  of  which  T  speak,  via*  introduced,  kouxfer,  merely  to  oetHttom 
taen  to  that  ehariti/  and  toleratian  ichtch  the  exhUntion  of  a  praclice 
widfly  differing  from  llteir  oicn,  hnit  a  leudeiirif  to  promote.  NolblHK 
indeed  c«n  be  mori!  Tiiiiii^hicvoRH,  IhiLn  many  acltons  iimo<N3iit  in  tlieni- 
i6l?e8,  which  might  hrini;  tlown  upon  i»dividu«U  the  higoLtod  oun- 
tempt  and  rage  of  tba  multitude.' 

m 

To  t*hi9  last  wntcncfl  nf  th**  preface  to  Loon  and  Cytkm, 
Shelley  (obvioiiiily  by  un  after- thought,  und  in  coiLsoquenco  of 
the  premurc  put  upon  him  by  sonie  friend  or  friends)  appended 
this  foot-note — '  Tbo  Hentimcnts  conncftcd  with  and  cbaroc- 
teristio  of  this  circumnlance  have  uo  personal  reference  to 
the  writer  Ml! 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  Itaun  and  CytJma  a 
preeeclefl  by  tbpse  wordw,  '  Love  w  celt-'brateil  everywhoro  an 
the  sole  law  whiuh  should  gcvcm  the  moral  world.'  ]Is\'iDg 
regan!  to  the  abrupt  tmnsition  from  the  present  to  the  po^t 
tense,  the  Bignificuiit  difference  (in  style}  of  the  last  paruj^ph 
from  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  known  conEiut  that 
red  between  the  author  and  publisher  before  the  poem  had 
U  the  press,  few  critical  readers  will  deoUuo  to  think  with 
me  that  the  lust  puragraph,  instead  of  being  port  of  the  preface 
when  it  left  ShoUoy's  pen,  was  au  after-thought,  written  to 
meet  Ollier's  objections  to  the  incestuous  relation  of  Laon  und 
C^'thna.  Nor  will  it,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  the  astound- 
ing note  was  au  after-thought  to  the  after-thought,  and  was  put 
at  the  foot  of  the  lust  paragraph,  because  Oilier,  or  Hunt,  or 
Peacock,  pointed  out  to  the  author  that  the  poem,  commending 
the  incest  of  brother  and  sister,  would  expo^  him  to  the  most 
hideous  of  imputations. 

But  what  do  the  ntatements  of  the  last  pamgrajih  amount 
to?  (1)  That  in  making  l^nn  nnd  Cythnu  live  like  a  married 
couple,  the  poet  merely  aimed  at  startling  his  readers  out  of  the 
trance  of  ordinary  life. — (2)  That  in  so  startling  h'm  readers  hu 
wished  to  enable  them  to  break  away  from  the  notion,  that  there 
vu  nnmethtiig  inherently  Wcious  in  a  brolhvr's  cjniiubiul  us- 
jwciatioii  with  hw  own  nister. — (3)  That  Shelley  rated  >«uch 
incest  an  a  mere  crime  of  convention,  to  be  placed  in  the  sumo 
category  with  offences  against  the  game-laws,  the  excise-lawn, 
or  B  cuattnu's  tariff. — (4)  That  feelings  should  not  be  judged  by 
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their  resulta,  but  by  their  effect  on  the  iliBpoBilion  of  thepci»on 
out4>rt.aiaitig  them. — (5}  That  in  so  otartling  his  readers  out  of 
an  antiquated  repugnance  to  the  particular  kind  of  incest,  ho 
hoped  to  render  them  tolerant  of,  and  oharitable  towards, 
persons  committing  the  mere  offence  against  conventionAl 
morality. — (G)  That  though,  in  his  opinion,  no  rule  ot  natural 
montlit  forbude  a  man  to  marry  his  own  mster,  the  [wet  thought 
his  roadtT"  had  bottor  refrain  from  such  inceift,  (tince,  though 
itinorfttt  ill  itself,  the  perpetration  of  it  would  be  liltoly  to 
infuriate  the  bigoted  multitude.  This  from  the  man  who. 
according  to  his  most  fervid  idolaters,  wniild  have  redeemed 
the  world  fnim  sin  and  wretchedness,  had  he  worked  for  ita 
regeneration  under  auapiciouR  circumntanecs. 

Ib  the  incest  of  brother  and  sist^^r  a  mere  crime  of  con- 
vention y  The  science  of  morals,  of  course,  is  progressive. 
Whot  19  virtue  in  u  rude  state  of  Bociety  hccomcs  crime  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  Some  cwuntrios,  lying  well  within  the  wide 
and  vague  bouniiarios  of  civilization,  are  behind  other  countric-s 
in  the  scienoo  of  morala.  What  is  crime  in  Kngland  may  be 
honofity  in  Thibet.  There  are  olTcnc^'fl  about  which  we  may 
hesitate  to  say  off-hand,  whether  they  are  oiTencea  against 
natural  moraU  or  mere  crimcB  of  convention.  But  surely  action 
that  is  maleficent  tci  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  man- 
kind,  wherever  it  may  be  practised,  is  not  action  about  which 
there  con  be  any  uncertainty.  Permitted  in  the  couotn-. 
where  (by  his  own  confci^ion  in  pro»«)  he  commendeil  it  t^} 
tolenuice  and  charitable  consideration,  the  license'  conimenditl 
by  Shelley  would  poison  the  .springs  of  domestic  virtue,  whilst 
producing  its  universal  results  on  the  bodily  shape,  nervous 
force,  and  moral  health  of  the  people.  Permitted  amongst  the 
settlers  on  a  barbarous  coast,  it  would  in  a  few  generations  be 
fruitful  of  such  physical  infirmity  and  debawment,  »s  are  ever 
accompanied  with  moral  depravation.  A<'1ion  m>  universally 
maleficent  is  universally  wicked.  Though  it  may  be  less  mis- 
chievous in  it«  consequences,  the  conduct  recommended  in  L^f»i 
and  Ct/thna  is  no  less  essentially  wicked,  in  a  small  and  thinly 
populated  island,  than  in  a  great  city. 

The  |»ocm  having  bct'^n  written  to  the  last  line,  Shelley  sent 
it  to  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Oilier,  of  Welbeck  Street,  whom  ho  had 
Bflected  for  his  publishers,  nt  the  request  of  their  friend  I-ieigh 
Hunt.     As  the  book  wna  to  be  produced  at  Shelley's  coat,  the 
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publishers  of  course  wiithcd  to  publish  it.  Bat  these  gentlemen 
loolced  for  moncv,  instefld  of  disaster,  from  business  with  their 
client.  (>n  finding  that  tlie  poem  wus  nn  apology  for  incest, 
the)*  took  counsel  with  one  another,  and  probably  with  their 
lawyer.  The  result  was  that,  n-hen  the  iwem  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  printed,  one  of  the  Mejwrs.  Oilier  wrote  to  Shelley, 
Mating  they  could  not  venture  1o  produce  ix  work,  so  ccrtiiin  to 
put  them  in  an  ignominious  position.  Instead  of  feclinf^forthe 
TOeu  of  business,  and  Khrinking  from  the  thought  of  injuring 
them,  Shelley  urged  ihcm  to  go  on  in  the  road  to  ruin.  But 
the  publishers  were  less  manngenblc  than  Shelley  hoped  to  find 
them.  They  repeuted  their  wish  lu  bo  quit  of  so  dangerous  a 
book.  Whereupon,  datiug  from  Marlow,  on  II th  Dtt'^einber, 
1817,  Shelley  wrote  f/tf  >Ir.  Oilier  (who  wa*  uttc^nding  to  the 
matter}  a  letter  that  contained  these  words, — 

'  Tbcrc  tK  one  rompmniiiMi  you  Tnight  make,  tltough  that  woold  etill 
Ke  iTijiirioun  to  me.  Shcrwond  and  Nwly  wished  to  be  the  jirinf^ipfil 
publiKliers.  Cull  an  tliciti.  mid  ttiiy  that  it  wus  throujjh  a  iiiii'l4k«  lliat 
yoii  nmltTlouk  the  iiriiidjml  diniclion  of  the  Ijook.  aa  it  waa  my  wiah 
that  it  ahould  Lc  ihc-in,  and  limt  I  have  written  to  you  to  that  pffiwt. 
Thiij,  if  it  -would  Ui  advontagooue  to  you.  would  bo  detriraontnl  to,  but 
iiui  iiiterly  dMtnirtivc  of,  my  vi*«-«.  To  witlidraw  your  mmiK  eritin-Iy, 
would  be  to  intlict  on  nic  «  bitter  imd  uinU-g^rx-cd  injury.'  (Vide 
mheHfg  Memorial*.) 

To  sue  the  nature  of  thiti  advice,  readers  must  remember  how 
usual  it  was  in  former  ilme  for  several  dilTerent  firms  of  bouk- 
seltent  to  be  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  wimc  work. 
The  principal  publisher  in  thune  juinl-entcrprisoti,— 1>.  the  pub- 
liriher  in  negotiation  with  tho  author,  and  to  whom  the  author 
Io«iketl  an  /(It  publisher^hud  tho  direction  of,  and  chief  rcspou- 
liibility  in,  the  businesH.     His  uzune,  or  the  name  of  his  house, 
appeared  on  the  tltlc-pago  before  tho  niimcs  of  the  other  pub- 
tiffhers.     Thus  holding  a  place  of  honour,  he  held  also  the  poot 
of  greatest  danger;  for  in  case  of  proceedings  against  the  author 
and  publisher  of  an  unlawful  publication,  it  wait  the  way  of  tho 
law  to  bold  the  iirrt  and  principal  publisher  aa  more  responwble 
thuu  the  other  associated  bookseUiTx,  and  even  In  some  caw«  * 
regard  the  latter  a«  being  in  no  degree  morally  accountablo 
the  eoulcnts  of  the  work.     lu  accordance  with  this  trade-uwi 
Messrs,  Sherwoo<l,  Ncely,  and  Jones,  of  Paternoster  How,  we 
aNWciated  in   1B17,  ns  second  and  subordinate  publishers  wit 
Slc^rs.  C.  and  J.  OUier,  of  Welbeck  Street. 
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f  Shelley *a  suggestion  was  that,  oa  the  OlUers  wore  frightoiied, 

they  should  slip  out  of  the  more  dangerous  position,  hy  inducing 
Sherwood,  ?Joely,  and  Jones  to  step  into  it  by  misTepHfaenlatinii. 
T!ie  OUiere  were  instructeil  by  Shelley  t«  tdl  the  other  act  of 
publishers  an  untruth,  Hiat  woa  n  ralher  eomplicntod  untruth. 
'riioy  were  instnictoul  to  keep  their  alunn  to  themselves,  and  say 
to  their  commdea  in  tbo  trade,  '  Wc  took  the  prineipal  direction 
of  the  book  ihrvu^h  a  nmlake'  (u  sheer  untruth),  'us  it  waa 
Mr.  Shelley's  wish  (or  you  to  be  his  principal  publishers' 
(another  sheer  unlruth).  'and  therefore  as  Mr.  Shelley  has 
written  us  to  that  effect'  (u  thinl  untruth  on  a  point  of  fact) 
'  ve  think  even  at  thi«  late  stage  of  the  buatiiewi  you  liod  better 
figure  as  princijml  publiMhors'  (a  falttc  nuggestion  of  motive). 
That  the  Olliers  did  as  Shelley  thus  instructed  them,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  title-pnge  (the  iyl8  tille- 
|Kige)  of  Laou  and  Cyiftna,  Sherwood,  Neely>  and  Jones,  Hgure 
as  principal  publisheri). 

JLaon  ami  Cyfhntt  was  published,  in  so  far  that  a  few  copies 
{thrw  copies,  according  to  some  writers  on  the  subject,  hut 
probably  a  larger  number)  passed,  iutu  circulatiou;  one  of  them 
being  tlie  cop}',  that  afforded  the  Qttarlcrly  Reviewer  an  oppur- 
Ixmity  for  making  his  memorable  onslaught  on  the  book.  But 
this  hjid  barely  been  accomplished,  when  the  poem  was  an  ad- 
dition to  the  eonmderable  list  of  the  works,  written  by  Shi-lley 
and  itpecdily  suppresxed.  What  wii«  the  immediate  cftu»o  of  the 
renewal  nf  lh«r  alarm  duen  n^t  appear;  but  the  book  was  no 
sooner  out,  (han  the  Messrs.  OUicr  decided  that  not  another 
copy  should  be  issued  with  their  name  on  the  title-page.  Pro- 
bably they  acted  on  their  lawyer's  urgent  representation ,  that, 
unless  it  were  promptly  8uppres!*ed,  so  scitndalous  a  book  would 
certainly  result,  in  their  proflccution.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
averred  that  their  alarm  prtK^wvlRd  chiefly  from  the  I'reedom 
with  which  the  poem  dealt  wiih  matters  of  religion  and  politics. 
But  the  changes  which  converted  Loan  and  Cythita  into  The 
RttcoH  0/  Mtm,  show  thnt  this  was  not  the  ease,  Some  of  the 
changes,  no  doubt,  modified  the  terms  relating  to  the  Almighty; 
but  the  prime  purpose  of  the  allorations  was  to  relieve  the  poem 
of  its  incestuous  sentiment.  Unquestionably  the  publishers  were 
alarmed  by  the  book's  blasphemy  and  jirlitiral  pxtravagauoo; 
but  their  most  .leriouH  apprehension  was  fear  uf  sueh  an  outcry 
against  the  jHMmi's  itidtx'cncy,  as  would  put  them  on  trial  for 
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issuing  an  obscene  book.  On  reconsideration  the  publUbers  saw 
that  in  caee  of  such  a  pnxseoiition,  it  would  arail  tliem  nothing 
that  their  name  npi>parisl  ufter  '  Slicrwood,  Ncely,  and  Jones,* 
on  tlie  title-pagp  of  thv  IxHik,  of  which  they  would  be  proved  lo 
have  boon  tlio  principal  publihhors.  No  wonder  they  were  firm. 
No  wonder  also  that  ShcUey  was  in  the  liighc«t  state  of  ex- 
citement for  Mb  own  intcrcati", — and  of  indignation  at  his 
publishcr'a  oowimlicc.  What  the  OlHorfi  felt  was,  of  coutjm), 
felt  bv  the  other  publishers. 

Matters  were  in  ttiiB  position,  when  it  occurred  to  some  in- 
genious Bhident  of  the  suppressed  poem,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
relieve  the  work  of  it«  iiici!w1uini»  quality  and  some  of  hs  most 
ohjectionablo  ])aa>iag«8  touchiii|»  religion,  bv  cancelling  a  fpw 
loaves  and  replacing  them  with  leiive-s,  that  would  change  the 
ehanioter  and  complexion  of  the  whole  performance.  By  drop- 
ping the  final  paragiuph  (with  its  note)  from  the  I'reface, 
producing  a  now  titlo-pugc,  and  altering  fifty-fire  linas  of  the 
body  of  the  book,  it  would  bo  easy  to  manipnlate,  at  a  trifling 
coat,  the  printed  sheets  out  of  their  egregioua  offfn^ivcncsiM  into 
comparative  innocence.  Who  was  the  originator  of  this  in- 
genious suggestion  does  not  appear ;  but  the  editorial  in<^nuity 
of  the  proposal  incUue**  one  to  attribute  it  to  lAiigh  Hunt.  Any- 
how, the  suggestion  wajj  carried  out  by  a  council,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  Messrs.  Oilier,  the  author.  Peacock,  and  mmie  other 
of  the  author's  penwrial  friends  (Leigh  JIunt  and  Hogf?  being, 
no  doubt,  of  the  number).  Never  perhaps  yvas  «trunger  work 
done  by  a  literarj'  committee  at  successive  meeting?*.  At  the 
sittings  of  the  council.  Shelley  (»ays  Peacock)  '  contested  tho 
proponed  alteral ions  Mtep  by  step;  in  the  end,  sometimes  adopting, 
jDore  fre<iuently  modifying,  never  originating,  and  always  in- 
Ktting  that  his  poem  was  spoiled.'  No  wonder  he  fought  his 
friends  point  by  point.  The  poem  had  been  wTittcn  to  de- 
monstrate the  purity  and  lovcline.-vi  of  the  extremest  kind  of 
Free  Ixive.  B\'  changing  Cythna  from  Laon'd  sister,  to  a  mcro 
orphan,  liWng  under  the  protection  of  his  parents,  tho  alterations 
deprived  the  poem  of  tho  prime  doctrine  it  was  intended  to 
inculcate.  Tho  poem  that  should  have  proclaimed  the  beauty 
and  hoUnesa  of  incestuous  Love  was  manipulated  into  a  mere 
poetic  apology  for  Lawless  Love  of  an  ordinary  and  letw 
interesting  kind.  So  castrated,  the  Poem  of  Incest  could  no 
lunger  generate  tho  scntimont,  whose  activity  was  nci^dful,  iu 
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Shelley's  opinion,  for  the  nttainmcnt  of  'a  happier  condition  of 
moral  and  political  society."  As  any  reader  may  Icarn  from  ji 
careful  stuily  of  the  poem,  enough  mischief  was  left  in  Thf 
Retail  of  Mim  to  satiBfy  an  ordinary  cnthnsiast  for  lawless  love ; 
but  Shelley  was  an  'extra '-orilinarv  euthiisiast  for  weiliook 
without  restrictions.  It  is  imputed  to  him  for  rightcousiiwai  by 
his  idolaters,  that  be  persistpd  to  the  hwt  in  the  pure  and  un- 
qiialilicd  doctrine  of  the  unaltered  poera.  In  reference  to  Lady 
Shelley's  quite  inaccumtc  statement  that  the  poet  (in  1817-18) 
van  'convinced  of  the  propriety  of  making'  the  ' altcrationK,' 
%vhi<:li  c^onvGrted  Imoh  ami  Ci/thm  into  Tfic  Itervlt  of  /slam,  Mr. 
Buxtou  Fontiuii  ri'marks  proudly  u(  the  teacher,  who  might 
have  been  the  Saviour  of  the  "World,  '  There  is  nothing  in  his 
snbsequent  hii^tory  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  regarded 
JLaon  and  C</thna  as  in  any  way  offensive.' 

But  before  the  superlatively  offensive  poem  had  beott 
manipulated  into  a  comparatively  inoffensive  one,  some  copies 
of  J^ion  and  Cythna  had  passed  from  the  jjuhlisher's  hands  to 
the  world.  Whether  theso  copies  were  no  more,  or  several  more, 
than  thrue,  does  not  matter.  If  they  were  only  three,  they  were 
enough  Uj  darken  the  poet's  fame  and  cloud  his  happiness  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Three  hundred  copie-s  in  circulation  could 
not  have  bieen  more  disastrous  to  his  social  credit  than  thoac 
\hree,  one  of  which  was  lent  to  the  Qiuirifritj  Reviewer. 

la  it  wonderful  that  Shelley,  during  the  few  years  still  re- 
maining to  him  of  a  brief  existence,  lived  under  the  world's  ban, 
and  though  producing  works  of  incomparable  art  in  quick 
succession,  produced  them  only  to  stir  the  wrath  of  critics,  and 
aggravate  the  pain  be  endured  from  the  world's  neglect  of  his 
genius?  It  was  known,  and  could  not  be  gainsaid,  in  every 
coterie  of  men  of  letters,  how  abruptly  he  had  left  his  first 
childish  wife;  how,  on  breaking  with  so  young  and  lovely  a 
creature,  he  told  her  to  '  do  as  other  women  did';  how  within  a 
few  weeks  of  breaking  with  this  girl,  ho  had  carried  off  his 
fiimilinr  friend's  sixteen -years-old  daughter  ;  and  how  in  lan- 
guage of  matchless  beauty  and  vigour,  he  had  uswl  all  the 
iwwera  of  his  poetic  genius,  not  only  to  deride  marriage,  but  to 
teach  his  readers  that  the  most  repulsive  and  blighting  of  all 
the  several  kinds  of  incestuous  love  was  wholeeome,  innocent, 
and  beautiful.  Irj  it  surprising  that  in  less  than  a  year  ami 
four  months  from  the  publication  of  laon  and  Cythna,  he  wroto 
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from  Rome  to  Peacock,  '  I  am  regarded  by  all  who  know  or 
hear  of  me,  except,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  6ve  individuals,  ait  ti 
rail!  pi-odif^y  of  crime  and  pollution,  whosn  look  even  might 
infect  y  In  it  vurprisinf;  that,  critics,  £uUy  cognizant  uf  Ibe 
power  und  rauiiy  excolleuced  of  hU  poetry,  forbore  to  extol 
h'w  |^:eiiiuH.  £roin  a  coiiHeieuticus  rupugiiunce  to  hiK  serial  philu- 
tiojihy,  and  a  fear  that  by  applauding  the  poet  they  (ihould 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  social  innovator?  Is  it  surprising 
Ihnt,  whilst  tempci-ate  and  judieioua  men  of  letters  were  silent 
about  what  they  secretly  admired,  but  could  not  venture  to 
openly  commend,  less  discerning  critics  in  their  abhorrence  of 
the  BOt'ial  innovator,  wrote  wild  nonsense  about  the  stupid  trash, 
the  drivel  und  buffoonery  of  his  finest  productions? 

Of  course,  these  loss  dtsceminfy  critics  had  better  hove 
imitated  the  more  temperate  and  discreet  men  of  letters,  and 
held  their  peace.  But  critics  are  human ;  and  when  men  8i>euk 
under  the  influence  of  strong  resentment,  they  are  apt  to  say 
wild  lhing«.  To  point  to  the  angry  things  written  to  Shelley's 
discredit,  when  the  pofuions  he  hod  stirred  wore  at  their  fierce«t 
rage,  as  evidence  of  q  singuhir  and  unaceountahlc  blindneiw  to 
the  excellences  of  fine  pociry,  ia  to  misread  the  signs  of  a  former 
time.  Like  Byron,  the  author  of  Laon  and  Ctjthna  provoked  a 
storm  he  was  not  permitted  to  *»urvivo ;  though  he  would  have 
survived  it,  had  hu  lived  to  middle  ago  iitid  continued  to  write 
in  the  vein  of  PrometJ*eM  Unhnttttd  and  Adonait.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  violent  things  were  said  of  the  man,  who  had 
dooe  vidlcniW  to  aociely's  fine&t  sensibililies,  WTiut  oceurre<l  to 
his  annoyance  more  than  sixty  years  since  would  occur  now-a- 
(hiys  to  a  similar  offender, — say,  to  a  novelist  of  high  cidturc 
und  singular  aptitude  for  bis  department  of  lilerarj*  art.  guilty 
of  producing  a  novel  whose  hero  and  heroine,  bom  of  the  sumo 
purf'iits,  and  rtnired  in  the  wniie  home,  should  live  und  love  like 
Lmiii  uud  ('ytliua ;  tlie  whole  romance  being  cunningly  devised 
nnd  skilfully  worked  out,  for  the  purpose  of  luring  readers  to 
the  opinion  that  brothers  and  sisters  ought  to  Ix-  allowi-d  to 
murry  one  another.  After  all  that  has  been  done  dunng  the 
last  iifty  vcars  to  nuike  people  tolerant  of  the  Free  Contract, 
what  would  happen  if  such  a  story  come  to  u»  one  fine  day 
from  the  pen  uf  a  young  and  remarkably  ablu  writer  {trtaf.  25), 
together  with  hits  assurance  that  the  work  was  *  an  experiment 
on  the  teiu2>er  of  the  public  mind,'  and  an  attempt  to  bring 
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about  'happier  conditions  of  moral  and  political  «oci«tyP' 
AVould  critics  be  raealy-moutbed  and  weigli  their  word*  precisely 
ill  dei-luring  the  experitneiit  lui  outrage,  and  tbe  attempt  a 
monstroue  scandal  ?  AVould  tboy  be  lew  outspoken  on  dis- 
covering that  the  young  writer,  at  «o  early  a  stage  of  his 
existence,  had  put  away  his  first  wife,  seduced  hie  intimate 
friend's  sixtcen-years-old  daughter,  written  strongly  on  previous 
oocafiionN  against  chastity  and  conjugal  constancy,  and  been 
declared  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  person  whase  conduH  proved 
him  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  hia  children  ? 

One  ia  often  asked  to  explain  what  ia  meant  by  *  the  irony 
of  fate'  It  is  easier  to  explain  a  term  by  an  example  than  by 
words.  It  was  fate's  irony  that,  whilst  the  poet,  who  exhibited 
a  brother's  incestuona  intercourse  with  his  sister  as  sinless  and 
beautiful,  escaped  the  impiitalion  he  may  be  said  to  have 
invited  Uy  the  personal  note  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  the 
world  was  induced  to  charge  the  crime  passionately  ou  another 
poet,  who  had  only  written  of  such  incest  vaguely  as  an  ciiftr- 
mity  of  wickedncaa,  or  mockingly  as  the  familiar  arrangenient  of 
a  remote  period.  Another  example  of  fate's  irony  is  found  in 
the  foot  tbut,  when  B)Ton  was  suffering  in  posthumous  fume 
from  the  Beecher-Stowe  calumny,  the  more  fervid  of  the 
Shelleyau  enthusiasts  and  the  more  fervid  of  the  tihelleyan 
MK-ialists  combined  to  decry  hira  as  a  prodigy  of  wickedness 
for  practi!*ing  the  form  of  Lawless  Love,  which  Shelley  had 
declared  cornpntible  with  virtue.  Fate  also  was  set  upon 
another  exploit  in  irony,  when  she  determined  that  the  poem, 
which  a  committee  of  men  of  the  world  declared  unfit  for 
circulation  during  the  profligate  Regency,  should  be  produced 
ttrhalim  for  the  moral  edification  of  the  men,  and  women,  and 
young  people  of  Victorian  England. 
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PAOU  UABIX:)W  TO  ITALY. 


Thv  Huutu  nnd  llie  SImUvitii — Their  Intiniunr — Pecuiuuy  Difficulties  — 
I^oUn^  with  Mnt»7--IenderR — I^ig)i  Hunt  inlieTM  Shelley  of  £1K>0 

—  ni« Ttstiniony  to  Sbt-Ilty'B  vlrtnotis  Mnnners— ShelUyy'e  Bonevoltnce 
At  Marlow  —  At  the  Opera  —  Departurw  for  Italy— The  f»tft«l  Children— 
Shelltiy's  lit«>rary  Work  and  ktudioiis  Lifu  in  Italy  —  MiEan  —  AlU^a 
8*1)1  to  her  Father — EIi*e  the  Swixa  Xarae — tW  Knowlpdjfe  nnd  Siii- 
piciuna — Claire  and  her  'SiBt«r' — Tlieir  Aff'j'ctionBte  Intercourse  and 
QccBsiuDal  Quarrolfl— Sliellcy'a  Affectioo  far  Claire — Vif^nuils  in  Italy 

—  i*isn — Leghiini^Maria  OiBliome — Her  tlu&baud  and  Son— Claire 
and  Rhrllfy  at  Vi'nico  — Triclt  playwl  on  Byniii  —  Hif  Cirilitiea  to  the 
Shellpya — Little  Clara's  Dcatli  —  I'aolo  the  Ktiave — He  falle  in  lA>ve 
with  Kliae — Their  Marrisg« — I'aolo'a  Wrath  and  VeDf;t«iice — Emilia 
Viviaiii  —  ShcUryV  Aduratimi  of  Her — -Thw  thrne-<Mm«rod  l-1irtation  — 
Mra.  f^faeller'a  Attitude  and  Action — Shelley's  Psult  in  the  Affair  —  Ilia 
Buhaequent  Shame  at  the  Uueineea— The  iinn^inar^  Aasaiilt  at  tlie  Pij>Bn 
Poat  Olfico. 

It  ha*  been  already  noticed  how  the  ShcUcyon  opolopists  deal 
with  the  evidence  that,  in  December,  1816,  when  }Iarrictl's 
suinidc  held  the  attention  of  the  literary  coteries,  Shelley's  con- 
duct towards  her  had  the  approval  of  his  friend  l;oif;:h  Hunt  and 
two  other  nnbiased  judges, — his  bookseller  and  his  uttornoy  (the 
fioine  attorney  who  treated  the  poet  so  scurrily  in  the  sprinjf  of 
1821).  TiVTiilst  UMiiig  Leigh  Hunt  as  a  witness  to  the  excellence 
of  Shelley's  conduct  to  his  wile,  the  Shclleyan  apologista  imply 
(but,  in  the  December  of  1816,  tbc  two  poets  hud  long  been 
intimate  Ineuda  It  is,  however,  ccrlain  Ibat,  till  the  end  of 
the  autumn  of  181U,  the  two  '  friends '  knew  so  little  of  one 
another  that  they  were  nothing  mure  than  slight  acquaintances. 
Uow  little  Hunt  cured  about  the  author  of  A/mtor  at  any  time 
prior  to  Harriett's  suicide,  appears  from  his  confession  that,  on 
receiving  certain  sets  of  ^■e^8cs  from  the  still  youthful  literary 
aspirant,  be  neither  printed  them  in  the  Examiner  nor  rettinied 
thuui  to  their  author,  but  after  '  unfortunately  mit>laying  them.' 
forgot  all  about  them, — i.e.  tossed  them  disdainfully  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  t^oniuthing  (wcek&  or  munths}  later,  on 
i»eeing  reason  to  render  the  amcndti  fioitoraiik  to  the  young 
author  whom  he  had  treated  so  contemptuously,  Hunt  put  in 
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the  Knitiiiner  (December,  1816)  an  article  Ihat,  referring  to 
JShcllcv  OS  one  of  'three  young  writers,  who  appeared  to  proiniso 
u  considerable  uddition  of  strength  to  the  new  schotil,'  and  iilM> 
bpoke  of  liiin  ns  'the  author  of  a  poetical  work  entitled  Aiastor, 
or  iln'  SjnvH  of  Sohlude ;  no  line  of  whicli  jiocra  hmi  been  Been  by 
the  pcwtical  edittif,  wLen  be  alluded  to  it  thus  cautiously  in  the 
u)>oIogelic  note.  'We  shall/  Hunt  says  of  the  poet,  of  whose 
writiupB  he  )iad  seen  iiuthiiiff  but  the 'one  or  two  Bj>eeimen5/ 
so  lightly  pitt^heil  into  the  wiclicr-baskvt,  after  a  busty  glance 
at  their  uuntents,  '  procure  what  he  has  puhlitthed,  and  if  tho 
i-est  uiiMwer  to  what  we  have  seen,  we  sbjiU  hnvv.  no  htsitation 
in  announcing  bim  for  a  very  striking  and  original  thinker.' 
That  these  words  of  llunt's  pen  appeared  in  the  Examiner,  w 
late  as  lat  December,  IttlO.  i»  conclusive  evidence  of  how  little 
he  cared  /or,  and  knew  of,  Shelley  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
llarriell'(s  death.  Yet  in  these  latest  years  of  grace,  we  Lave 
been  requii'cd  to  believe  there  can  have  been  uuthiug  very 
reprehensible  in  Shelley's  conduct  to  his  wife,  since  it  had  the 
uppi-oval  of  so  precise  a  moraliMt  jm  Leigh  Hunt,  Mho,  by  reason 
of  his  long- standing  intimacy  with  ShcUey,  must  have  known 
all  about  it.' 


'  la  hU  autoUo^phy  it  U  adtniLted  by  Iluot,  that,  beTore  bis  liberntioo 
frotn  priaoii,  wn  3rd  Fubruary,  1815,  \m  pflrwtnal  AcquaintaD<»  with  ShiJley 
wu  Ten-  e%lit.  '  tt  wns,' he  isajt,  'my  impriaoninent  that  broii^tt  oie 
acquainted  vitb  my  friend  of  fri^^nds,  Shi'Uey.  I  lind  ttt^n  bttir  i>f  bim 
b^foni ;  but  ht>  wrot«  to  m«>,  making  me  iv  pi'inciL>lT  uffxr,  ubich  at  Ltjil  liuie 
1  nloud  in  no  need  of.'  Id  another  place  llw  auIobiL>^niplii.'r  imivj,  '  I  tirst  mw 
SheUay  duriug  Uil<  uarlivr  yvrKA  of  tbu  Ki-amh%er,  bwfare  bin  indictoieiit  on 
Wcount  of  the  Ittfireiit,  but  it  wn.9  only  for  a  fkjw  short  vUiu,  which  did  n<it 
produoQ  intiinary.'  Hunt  do^  not  aeem  to  have  ever  visited  ShDll^r  at 
Uishoppate,  or,  inany  fair  soa*6  of  tlit.' t«nn,  ta  have  known  ShftUey  whilst 
tb<^  Intler  livt^d  tlicre.  In  the  Hummer  of  181U,  ShitUey  naa  in  Swil»>rliu)d. 
On  bis  rvturn  from  Switivrlanii,  bv  -Ki^at  to  Datb.  There  was  no  interooarM 
(to  be  called  friendabip)  between  bico  imd  Hunt,  IlH  the  elaae  of  1810.  la 
April,  ItJH,  tibidley  tvcnt  in  Italy,  wbiTuia  tbetaetwetik  of  bis  exiateucu  b« 
again  vuuio  fncNi  u>  face  with  Hunt.  Lilie  Tielikwny,  Hniil  made  the  moat 
of  hia  personal  tn:«rc<iur&t:  -nitli  8heI1in'.  Iti-Aib^rs  ahould  bear  in  duikI  tliai 
thp  period  of  the  iwtdoiidI  iiiti^rnounH'  of  the  two  pofta,  i.e.  the  period  durioft 
ti-hicb  tbey  saw  much  of  one  nnuther,  iipealiiog  ti;g«[htjr  faw  li»  f»c»,  began 
at  the  cluw  of  L81tt,  and  ended  iii.  April,  ISI--^, — a  porioJ  \i-m  tbnn  vigfataen 
niontliH.  Till  he  ^nw  biu)  wny  \i>  atu^^k  money  out  of  the  younf^ster's  pocket, 
Uimt  never  tn^ubled  bimeelf  about  Shtdley.  In  the  vbort  year  and  half  of 
their  prrfonal  assodalion,  the  wlilor  of  tha  Eimniwr  found  Shelley  a  pro- 
fitable acqiiiuutauce. 
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But  i£  llunt  vraa  tardy  ia  reepouding  to  Shelley'ti  repeated 
overtures  for  friendsliip,  ho  atoned  for  jjrevioua  uegligeuco  by 
bis  Bubeequeiit  paius  to  plant  liimB«l{  in  the  affcctiou  u£  the 
youiig  man,  whom  he  had  tre-ated  with  ecant  courtesy.  The 
editor  of  the  EMininer  was  loo  eiiiceitf  a.  man  to  admire  aught 
till  he  had  found  it  admirable.  But  on  seeing  Shelley's  titles 
to  hie  homage,  he  promptly  acknowledged  them,  and  on  dis- 
covering his  virtueis  declartxl  Ida  generous  admiration  of  them 
iu  no  uncertain  voice.  The  Hermit  of  Marlow  and  the  poet  of 
Hamp»tead's  'Vale  of  Health '  become  close  friends.  AVTiiUt 
Marianne  (Mrs.  Hunt)  discovered  her  dearest  and  ever-loving 
familiar  in  Hrs.  Shelley,  their  husbands  had  all  thoughts  and 
things  (money  not  excluded)  in  common.  Admiring  one 
another's  writings,  the  pootji  hacked  each  other'n  bills,  Circum- 
stancea  constraining  him  to  fly  from  Lis-son  Gro\*o,  or  the  '  Vale 
of  Health/  and  seek  a  place  of  retirement  from  creditors,  Hunt 
found  the  needful  seclusion  at  Marlow,  where  he  stayed,  on  one 
occasion,  for  nearly  three  months.  On  the  other  hand,  towards 
the  close  of  1817,  when  tradesmen  were  troubling  him  sircly 
to  pay  cerlaiu  bills  fur  no(i«t«iries,  supplied  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Shelley,  the  author  of  Alaaior  made  quick  nian-h  from  liisham 
Wood  to  Ham])»tcad  Heath,  and  found  hoHpitalily  with  conueid- 
ment  in  the  '  Vale  of  Uealib,'  whero  he  delighted  liift  host's 
children  by  playing  with  them  iu  an  equally  amiable  and  frolic- 
somo  manner. 

It  WU3  during  thia  Bojouru  with  the  Hunta  that  Shelley 
came,  one  winterly  afternoon,  on  the  poor  wonmu,  lying  in  a  fit 
u|K)n  the  heath,  with  a  little  lioy  by  her  side,  and  was  so  greatly 
inceiDted  by  the  reluctance  of  the  nearest  houbeholders  to  nj>cn 
their  doors  and  omu  to  her.  Why  Shelley,  who  eventually 
cairied  the  sufferer  to  Hunt's  quarters  (which  vcro  near  nt 
hand),  did  nut  cany  h^r  tliere  in  the  first  instance,  docs  not 
appear.  It  i»,  however,  on  the  record  that,  he  deferred  taking 
so  obvious  and  reasonable  a  course  till  he  had  vainly  tried  to 
get  her  admitted  to  nearer  houses,  whose  occupants  declined  to 
act  charitably  in  the  matter, — possibly,  because  they  thought  he 
might  as  well  take  hMprofigee  to  the  place  where  he  was  himself 
staying.  One  of  the  indinduals,  to  whose  benevolence  he  vainly 
appealed  in  this  emergency,  being  a  gentleman  who  was  step- 
ping out  of  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  hU  own  goodly  mansion, 
the  indignant  poet  is  said  to  have  told  the  selfish  houwhuldor 
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to  have  hia  house  burnt 


liis' 


roundly,  that  hp  might  expect 

head  in  the  quickly-coining  revolution,  when  the  poor  would 
Kettle  accounts  i^umiiiarily  with  the  rich.  As  it  i«  tuhl,  the  etory 
redoundfi  to  Shelley's  honour  and  the  rich  houoeholder's  shame. 
But  08  some  of  the  storj-'s  truth  may  be  on  its  unrecorded  aide, 
judicious  readers  will  decline  to  condomn  the  householder,  li 
is,  however,  to  the  poet's  credit  that,  seeing  a  poor  woman  in 
need  of  help,  he  eventually  helped  her  in  the  Iwst  way,  by 
taking  her  to  his  own  place  of  abode,  and  uendiiig  for  thu 
iiearcBt  doctor. 

Fruitful  of  the  pleasures,  that  usually  result  from  tho  close 
and  afffctionatc  intercourse  of  congenial  friends,  the  intimacy 
of  the  two  poets  was  fruitful  also  to  the  elder  poet  of  advantagca 
which  he  may  not  have  been  base  enough  to  compass  deUbcr- 
atcly.  but  was  unquealiouably  base  enough  to  accept.  Towards  , 
the  cloite  of  ISI7,  Shelley  was  ruising  money,  in  some  cases,  by  '^M 
post-obits,  aud,  iu  other  cascfi,  by  loaua  charged  on  his  eventual  ^^ 
oetate.  llow  much  he  niiacd  by  these  processes  iu  tho  later 
months  of  1817  and  the  earlier  mouths  of  1818,  does  not  appear; 
but  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  debt  he  put  on  hi* 
estate,  between  his  coming  of  age  and  his  death,  was  created  by 
|iecuniiiry  transactions  of  this  particular  perio<l.  Of  the  terms 
at  wliich  ho  procured  ready  money,  enough  for  the  reader's 
purpose  nppeara  from  a  letter,  in  whieh  he  i«  scon  raising 
money  at  the  rate  of  2000/.  in  future  repayment,  for  every 
lOOO/.  put  into  his  hands.  At  a  rough  computation  from  this 
transaction,  he  may  be  premimed  to  have  received  a  clear  sum 
nf  1 1  ,Ona^.  for  the"  22,000/.,  with  wliich  he  charged  his  estate 
hcfot'e  hi.s  death.  In  addition  to  the  money  raised  by  loans 
charged  on  tho  estate,  ho  also  borrowed  largely  on  pottt-obita, 
that  were,  of  course,  never  paid,  as  he  prc-deceased  liis  father. 
Whether  the}*  passed  through  his  hands  to  tradesmen  for  value 
received,  or  to  needy  friends,  the  sums  so  raised  were  paid  to, 
and  sjK'nt  by,  bim ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said 
of  the  estates  to  which  he  was  entitled  iu  remainder,  that,  bad 
HhcUcy  survived  his  father  (who  ditsd  1844),  and  continued  to 
live  aa  prodigally  from  1823  to  1844,  he  would  have  found 
himself,  on  the  cessation  of  his  allowance  of  1000/.  a-ycnr,  a 
quite  poor,  if  not  an  absolutely  penniless,  num  at  his  father's 
death. 

Buising  money  on  these  ruinous  terms,  towards  the  end  of 
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1817,  and  in  the  oponiag  weeks  of  the  following  year,  Shelley 
ruined  it  with  the  coj^izance  of  Tx'Igh  Hunt.  The  sionoy  came 
to  the  yautigiT  poet's  han<U  wUiUt  he  wr-^  living  in  closest 
intiuiacy  with  the  gentleman  who,  whenever  money  wa«  passing 
about,  never  failed  to  nee  why  he  should  not  have  some  of  it, 
without  working  for  it.  Uiiider  these  c-irciimetancee,  it  is  not 
sarprising  that,  whU»t  arranging  his  own  affairs,  ShoUey  was 
induced  to  think  he  might  as  well  arrange  Hunt's  affairs  uhw, 
Xor  is  it  surprising  that  ITnnt  took  the  «»me  view  of  the  case. 
Tlie  entire  amount  sucked  from  Shelley  hy  Hunt  at  this  period, 
mav  have  been  exaggerated.  Miss  Mitford  may  have  been 
repenting  an  iimccurute  story,  when  she  wrote  how  the  brokers 
swept  tiff  the  younger  pool's  chairs,  tnbica,  and  bedding  for  the 
Mitisfaction  of  one  of  Hunt's  numerous  creditors.  Hut  it  ia 
certain  that  Shelley  Utiat.  Uo)  gave  Hunt  (wtaf.  !i-J)  I'UMl.  in  ono 
gift,  and  that  this  wa*  not  the  only  sum  of  money  to  pass  in 
some  way  or  other  from  the  younger  poet  to  the  man  of  letters 
who,  besides  lieing  eight  years  Sholh'y'a  senior,  was  wHtor  and 
joint-proprietor  of  q  flourishing  newspaper.  Hunt  himself  ci)n- 
fpRHett  to  have  taken  this  1400/.  in  one  lump  from  his  young 
friend.  In  judging  this  affair,  rcadcrti  shuuld  not  loso  night  of 
the  difference  (jf  the  two  raeu  in  respect  to  age,— Shelley  being 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  much  younger  than  his  years  in 
cluiracter  and  m'orldly  experience,  whilst  Hunt  wa^  a  man  of 
niiddlc-agc,  who  had  been  trained  in  poverty  to  he  kwiily  mind- 
ful of  his  uwii  interest,  though  affe»riing  to  Im-  wholly  regardless 
uf  tl.  Familiar  with  all  the  particulm*B  of  Shelley 'shy  iionuuins 
pros])erous  circumstances,  cognizant  of  the  means  hy  which 
Shelley  had  obtained  the  money,  aware  that  the  gift  of  HOO/. 
aguiticd  a  withdrawal  of  twice  as  much  from  the  not  ample 
estate,  which  would  be  Shelley's  only  provision  for  himi»elf  and 
family  after  his  father's  death,  this  lualure  man  of  the  world 
took  tliis  young  man's  money, — not  in  pujinent  for  work  done, 
but  as  a  gift.  The  affair  is  all  thr  more  discreditable  to  Hunt, 
,TwiC!»l»hfl  was  the  editor  of  a  powerful  journal,  whilst  Shelley 
^^VMiVuHmry  aspirant,  who,  in  making  hi*  senior  so  enormous 
a  gift,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated,  in  «ome  degree, 
by  re-gard  for  the  editor';*  power  to  serve  him  or  injure  him  on 
the  press.  To  think  of  Shelley  pressing  the  notes  for  1400/.  on 
his  friend,  and  of  Hunt  taking  them  with  much  effusion  after  a 
graceful  show  of  reluctance,  is  to  reniemhcr  how  Shelley,  in  his 
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Oxfurd  daye,  wrote  about  *  poaching  tLe  villains,*  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  prai*e  his  novel. 

Some  two  yean  aft^r  hi^  sojourn  of  many  weclcs  at  ISIarlow.j 
Hunt,  to  clear  his  friend's  rcpatntion  from  some  of  the  charge*  | 
poured  upon  him  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  produced  in  tho ! 
Examiner  (IQth  October,  1819)  a  vindicalort-  article,  that  eoa-| 
tains  the  following  account  of  Shelley's  manner  of  living  atj 
Marlow : — 

TIw  Revt'emr,  My»  Hunt  in  thie  article, '  asMtia  that  h«'  [iV 
SlieUey  j  '  ie  fthainefully  dissiJutfl  In  bis  cgaduit '.  \A'e  licanJ  of  BimtUr 
aasertiona  when  we  reeided  in  the  fiatne  hotise  \^'ttb  Mr.  Shelley  for 
nearly  iliree  months ;  nml  how  was  h«  living  all  that  time  ?  As  tuocll 
like  Plato  tumaelf,  as  uli  hie  tticoriee  reaeuible  Plato — or  ratlier,  Mill 
more  like  a  Pj-thagorean.  This  was  the  roond  of  his  daily  life, — he 
waa  up  early ;  breakfastfid  sparingly ;  wrote  thia  UtvoU  of  Itiam  all 
ihe  momiDfr ;  went  oul  in  hii  boat,  or  into  the  woods  with  some  Greek 
aallior  or  the  Uibl«  in  liiu  hand*  ;  came  borne  to  a  dinner  (£  veg«tableft 
(for  be  took  neither  meat  nor  wine) ;  visited,  if  Deeeesary,  the  »ick  and 
fatbcrie&s,  whom  others  gave  ]tiblea  to  and  no  help ;  wrote  or  studied 
again,  or  read  to  his  wife  and  friendA  the  whole  e\'aiiug ;  look  a 
of  bread,  or  a  gists  of  whey,  fur  his  aupper;  and  went  early  to 
ThiA  in  lit^n!ly  tlip  whole  of  the  life  he  led.  or  that  we  believe  be  n' 
leadit  in  Italy  ;  nor  have  -vie  ever  known  him,  in  itpite  of  thw  malignant, 
and  hidicroua  exaggeratiotLB  on  this  point,  deviate,  DotKithuaudiug  hi 
theories,  even  into  a  Hiii^'le  artton  which  those  who  differ  u-ilh  him  mif^ht 
think  blumeahle.  We  do  not  aay  that  he  would  always  wjuaTe  his  cua-| 
duct  by  their  o|iiaioua  as  a  ntatter  of  priuci}^ ;  we  only  say  that  lie  auu-d' 
jurt  as  if  he  did  at>  squarw  it.  We  forbear,  out  of  regard  for  the  very 
bloom  of  their  beauty,  to  touch  upon  namberlesd  other  eharities  am 
gcneroaidoft  which  we  have  known  him  exercise ;  hut  this  we  muM  say, 
in  general,  that  we  never  lived  with  a  mstn  who  gave  au  complete  an 
iden  of  an  anient  and  principled  aiipirant  in  Philosophy  as  Percy  SbeUej', 
anil  that  we  believe  him.  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  heart*  as  v^'ell  m  heada  which  the  world  Itas  seen  fur  a  long  time. 
We  never  met,  in  sht^it,  with  s  U-ing  who  came  nearer,  perhaps  so  uearg 
to  that  height  of  hiiTnanily  mentioned  in  the  cmdtmoD  of  on  easay 
LonI  B»c<\n"(i,  where  he  flpenka  of  exceas  of  charity,  and  of  its  not 
in  the  power  of  "  man  or  angel  to  come  in  danger  by  it."  * 

This  evidence  from  a  witness  who  had  received  1400/.  in 
lump  from  tho  subject  of  his  eulogy,  mi^bt  "he  dismissed  with 
emile,  were  it  not  thut  it  has  recently  been  producwl  as  a  vuli 
DTid  conclusiro  testimony  to  Shelley's  moral  worth,  by  a  writeal 
who  knew  overything  about  him.     Tlie  defence  having  been  ao' 
dealt  with,  it  is  well  for  readers  to  recall  the  character  of  ihi 
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eulogist,  and  tlio  circumstances  of  his  brief,  thougli  clofte,  asso- 
ciation with  the  man,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  eo  authoritatively. 
It  should  be  remcnibcred  that  the  witness,  affecting  to  have 
fonned  his  opinion  of  Shelley's  character  from  a  long  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  editor  who,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1816, 
bad  not  rej«l  a  line  of  Aimtor,  and  in  his  unconcern  for  the  young 
poet,  had  recently  '  chucked '  his  verses  into  the  wasto-jjaper 
basket  In  writing  that,  to  his  knowledge,  Shelley  bad  never 
coiniiiitteil  a  single  action  to  be  reprehended  by  moraliata  dif- 
fering from  him  on  maltcra  of  opinion,  Leigh  Hunt  Bhowed 
either  how  htlle  he  knew  of  Shelley,  or  how  little  he  cared  for 
the  truth  or  f;il»ehood  of  what  he  wrote  in  bis  friend'ii  behalf. 
If  Hunt  rertlly  believed  that  .Shelley's  condurt  towards 
"WiUiam  Godwin  covered  no  single  bhimeworthy  action,  ho 
had  been  strangely  mismfrjrmod  respreting  a  ebicf  and  recent 
episode  of  his  friend's  story.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wrote 
the  vindicatory  article  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that 
passage  of  Shelley's  career,  he  wrote  it  mendaciously.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  after  gushing  over  Shelley's  gooilnefl*  to 
the  poor  at  Marlow,  the  vindicator  of  slandered  virluo  for- 
bore, 'out  of  regiinl  for  (he  verj'  bloom  of  their  Iwauty,'  to 
touch  upon  '  the  jHiot'a  numberle^is  other  charities  and  genc' 
rosilica.'  The  moral  effect  of  the  vindication  would  not  have 
been  heightened  by  either  a  precise  declaration  or  a  general 
uckuowludgment  of  tbe  extent  to  which  the  writer  had  himself 
profiletl  hy  such  exhibitions  of  virtue. 

But  though  the  testimony  to  chamcter  is  neeesmrily  affected 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  witness's  i)eculiar  obligations  to  the 
giver  of  great  gifts,  it  is  only  fair  to  Hunt  to  record  that  the 
truthfulness  of  hia  viewy  account  of  SheUey'a  manner  of  living 
at  5[«rlgw  is  placed  beyond  question  by  the  evidence  of  con- 
temporary letters,  aud  tho  more  precise  statements  of  wiine'^scs 
in  no  degree  open  lo  suspicion.  Without  adhering  rigidly  to 
the  diet,  which  writers  imperfectly  ac<iuftinted  with  the  philo- 
Bopher's  doctrine  and  di«cipline  are  wont  to  style  Pythagorean, 
Shelley  refrained  from  meat  and  wine  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  Marlow  time.  Once  and  again  during  that  period  he 
lapsed  suddenly  or  by  degrees  from  the  ndes  of  the  vegetarians, 
but  only  to  return  to  Ihem  with  a  Ktronger  opinion  that  hia 
h«dth  required  him  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  fennented  drinks. 
It  was  not  poaaiblo  for  a  man  so  syropalhetic  and  observant  of 
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hiinian  Itfo  about  htm  to  live  anywhere  without  com possiona ting 
the  unfortunate  of  his  own  spectee  ;  and  there  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  evidence  that,  living  at  Marlow  during  a  senmn  of 
insiiffident  emiilorment  and  keen  diiitrcss  for  struggling 
people,  he  did  iill  and  more  than  he  couhl  afford  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  a(  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  Giving  money  to 
neveml  families,  whom  he  placed  on  the  list  of  his  regular  weekly 
peniiiononi,  he  visited  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  in  ihrir 
oomfortleas  cottages,  and  in  other  ways  ahowcd  himself  miudful 
of  the  first  duty  of  the  rich  to  their  extremely  indigent  aeigh- 
bours.  Mitiistering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  in  this 
delil>erato  manner,  heat  the  same  lime  rolie^ed  tht^i  fitfully,  in 
ob(»lience  to  sudden  inipuI^iMi  of  pity  and  bejievolencc.  On  the 
olhor  hund,  whilst  acting  towards  the  poor  of  Marlow  precisely 
OS  he  had  acted  towards  the  poor  of  Tromadoc,  ho  was  in  «ome 
instances  less  than  duly  mindful  of  another,  and  no  less  aaored, 
obligation.  It  would  be  more  pleasant  to  remeiuber  how  the 
Hermit  of  Alarlow  enterc<l  a  neighbour'ii  gardeu  without  the 
shoes,  which  a  minute  earlier  he  had  taken  from  his  feet  and 
given  to  u  poor  beggar-woman,  were  not  the  storj'  of  tht8  rather 
fantastic  act  of  benevolence  associut«d  with  less  agr&eahle  iitories 
of  unpaid  bills.  The  poet,  who  gave  Leigh  Hunt  1400/.  in  ft 
single  donation,  should  not  have  cleared  away  from  Marlow 
without  paying  his  doctor's  charges  for  medical  ser\'icc. 

Shelley's  last  evening  in  T^ondon  (the  evening  of  lOih 
March,  1818)  he  passed  pleasantly  at  the  Opera-house,  on  the 
occaiuon  of  the  first  performance  in  England  of  Rot^tini's 
harbkit  di  Sirigtia,  the  part  of  Oount  Ahna\-iva  being  per- 
formed by  Garcia,  who  on  the  fiamo  occasion  made  his  first 
appearance  in  on  English  house.  The  first  night  of  the  new 
opera  and  the  new  singer — a  singer  of  Garcia'a  celebrity,  and 
an  opera  of  the  Uarher'n  enduring  populiirity — still  remains  a 
memorable  night  of  our  operatic  annals;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  Peacock  (a  fine  connoisseur  of  music),  Shelley 
(ever  sensitive  to  music,  without  being  a  nice  or  scientific  critic 
of  its  c-omposers),  Olaire  (a  musical  enthusiast),  and  Mrs. 
8holley,  were  at  the  opera  on  so  interesting  an  occasion,  and 
after  the  prformance  supped  together,  after  the  wont  of  play- 
goers «evonly  yean*  since. 

I'krly  the  next  morning,  Shelley's  carriage  (possibly  the 
eame  oarriago  in  which  jicor  Harriott  paid  A-isits  something  Less 
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than  four  years  since)  rolled  aJowly  from  tho  capital,  to  which 

ho  never  returned.  Stacked  high  and  freighted  heavily  with 
luj»piifre,  the  carriage  held  a  nmuernu.s  fuiiiiiy -party,— Shelley, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Claire,  and  their  Swiss  luutj,  Klise,  besides  Ihu 
three  cbildreu,  n'z.,  (1)  Willie,  two  yeun  aud  a  few  we^ks  oi 
lUS,  (2)  Alie^ra,  just  a  year  and  two  months  old,  and  (ti)  little 
«x-inonths-old  Clara.  Two  of  tho  children,  Willie  and  the  wee 
Clara  (named  ait«r  her  aont  Claire)  hud  been  cbristenod  on  the 
previous  Monday  (SHh  March,  18H>),  when  Allegrawns  probably 
aUo  admitted  to  the  Church  militunt  here  on  earth.  What  u 
group  of  babes,  journej-ing,  each  and  all,  to  early  death  in  the 
land  of  the  foreigner !  Baby  Clara  went  out  of  Enjjland  to  die 
a  few  months  later  at  Venice  ;  Willie  found  his  last  bed  at  Romo 
in  the  following  year ;  Allcgra  perifthed  of  fever  at  the  Bngnn 
Cftvallo  convent  in  ihc  April  of  1H2'2,  only  a  few  month?  before 
the  poet,  who  liod  nursed  h(;r  in  her  earliest  infinicy,  was  swept 
from  life  by  tho  wild  hurricane.  To  think  of  the  early  deaths 
of  those  children,  followed  thua  speedily  by  the  poet,  who  took 
them  out  with  him  to  Italy,  is  to  imagine  Fate  and  Death 
attending  tho  henvily-laden  coach  as  it  moved  slowly  seaward 
.^ng  the  Dover  Ruad, — the  snine  road  along  which  Claire  and 
Sur}'  hud  sped  with  Harriett'ti  hubhund,  un  quicker  wheels, 
little  niorc  than  three  ycart)  and  six  months  mnoe. 

Starting  for  Italy  on  11th  March,  1818,  Shelley  waa  within 
four  years  and  four  months  of  his  death  when  he  left  the 
country  of  his  birth  for  ever : — the  four  years  and  four  months 
during  which  he  wrute  Julkin  and  Mndialo  (I81H),  Linen  icrUten 
anwug  the  Eiii/'riunn  IIHU  (IfilS),  Stauztm  irriHeii  in  Dejwtion, 
near  Napffit  (1818),  Promet/iemt  Unimind  (181H-19),  T/if  Cftm 
(1819),  Odfi  to  Iltaren  (1819),  An  Exhortation  (1819),  (Jdf  to  the 
West  Wind  (1819).  ^*(  Ode  to  the  Ansn-tars  of  Lihaiif  {\^\9), 
TliP.  Mask  of  Aiiarrhj  (1819),  Peier  IMl  the  Thi,-d  (IB19).  The 
SetwVre  Pt-mt  (1820),  A  Virion  of  thf  Scft  (1830),  The  Ctoiul 
(1820),  To  (I  Skf/tarii  (1820),  Ottc  to  Lihrriy  (1820),  C£V(>im 
Tyrmimi",  or  Sicf/t/oot  the  Tyrant  (1820),  Letter  to  Maria  Qit- 
fm-ne  (1820).  The  Witch  of  Ailm  (1820),  Epiit»^chi'iion 
(1830-21),  Autumn:  A  Dirge  {ISm.Adotum  (1821),  Htltat 
(1821),  the  unfiiiiBhed  Charien  the  firit  (1821-32),  and  the 
commt'iieemeut  of  The  Triumph  of  Life  (1822).  To  take  a 
general  view  of  Shelley's  industry'  during  thid  closing  and 
brightest  term  of  a  genius  that,  after  moving  slowly  to  perfect 
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developnient,  wns  Htill  in  the  fulness  nf  i(s  power  and  pmmiaF 
vhen  it  passed  abruptly  from  tbe  world,  rradcrs  must  recall  Iho 
Btron^  stream  of  minor  poems  that  flowed  from  his  pen  during 
Ihcsc  latc6t  years  of  his  existence.  Keroombrance  must  also  la 
had  of  the  Tran&Iatioiis  (from  Homer,  Kuripides,  Plafo.  JJioi^ 
Huschus,  Virgil,  Dante,  Calderon),  the  Notes  on  the  Bomiai 
aud  Florentine  eculptures,  the  perfect  part  of  the  unfinished 
D^enee  qJ  Poetr;/,  the  Esmy  on  C/jristuinity,  and  the  other 
multifarious  proso  writings,  including  the  Italian  letters,  whoca 
publication  would  by  themselves  have  made  a  reputation  for  ai, 
ordinaiy  iitWrafeui:  Such  exuberant  productiveness  in  different 
departments  of  the  higher  literature  is  comparable  only  with 
the  profuse  and  versatile  fecundity  of  Byron's  genius  during' 
the  same  period.  To  suggest  any  other  comparison  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  Byron  and  Shelley,  during  their  con- 
current years  of  voluutarv'  exile,  would  be  foreigu  to  the  purpose 
of  the  present  writer,  wbo,  in  dealing  successively  with  the  lives 
of  the  two  poets,  has  studiously  and  jealously  resisted  every 
temptation  to  bo  the  critic  of  either. 

It  lies,  however,  well  within  his  province  to  remark  that  in 
the  comparison  of  their  lives  in  Italy,  Shelley,  from  one  point 
of  view,  hag  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  poet  with  whom  he 
will  ever  I»c  nsfwciated.  Perhaps  no  modem  English  poot  of 
the  highest  class  (pardon  mft,  Mr.  Swinburne)  was  ever  more 
devoid  than  Byron  of  scholarly  enthusiasm.  Kclying  in  his 
curlier  time  on  Ilobhouse  for  aruhajologj-  and  history,  the  author 
of  CMtfe  Harold  never  made  a  nearer  approach  to  severe  stndy 
than  when  he  helped  the  Venetian  monks  of  St.  Lazarus 
to  jirfH-luce  their  Knglish -Armenian  granimnr.  Denied  his 
poetical  genius  ^^  would  have  thought  n  daily  newspaper  and 
tiie  Orntiemnn'a  Mng/tziw  suffioiont  literature  for  any  reasonable 
KngHsh  peer.  Wtlh  it,  he  was  usually  content  with  the  intel- 
lectual food  and  excitement,  afforded  bv  goofl  mngazines  and 
the  boat  of  the  current  hellca  leilres.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand, 
hadanatunil  tante  and  turn  for  Bcholiirty  labour.  Under  no 
conceivable  eircumstjmccs  could  he  Imvo  justified  Mr.  Huston 
Forman'fi  high  opinion,  and  become  the  Saviour  of  the  \Vorld; 
but  script  of  his  faculty  of  song,  he  might,  under  several 
different  sets  of  eonccivahlc  conditions,  have  developed  into  a 
great  and  famous  scholar.  Never  a  severe  student  (in  the 
Bovereett  and  technical  sense  uf  the  term)  he  was  from  his  boy 
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hood  a.  fitful,  and  sometimes  a  no  Icse  laborious  than  curious* 
reader  of  literuture,  seldom  attractive  to  those  who  lack  Iho 
stucliouB  diispotsltiou.  Delighting  in  ohl  Greek  authurs  at 
BIfihopgale,  ho  became  in  Italy  a  etrcuuous,  habitual,  aud 
aympaihetic  reader  of  authors,  who  are  more  name*  to  the  gemi- 
cduoated  rabble.  Kising  with  the  bird  he  glorified,  whilst 
Byron  wa»  turning  from  his  fir^t  into  his  second  Klccp,  he  went 
to  bocks  for  huppiuei^s.  To  show  be  caught  the  spirit  of  tho 
authors  he  perusetl,  one  needs  only  to  point  to  the  series  of  his 
free-handed  and  sjTnpathetic  Translationu.  Heading  indoors  in 
foul  weather,  he  read  iu  the  nunshine  when  the  skies  wei-c 
cloudless.  If  he  vraa  not  thinking  or  BTiting,  he  was  poring 
over  printed  oT  written  pages.  On  starting  for  wnlk  or  ride, 
his  lust  thought  on  crossing  the  threshold  was  to  make  sure  he 
had  the  book  of  the  moment  in  hi*  pocket ;  and,  so  wide  wq« 
the  range  of  his  studious  interest-i,  the  book  might  be  Greek  or 
Lotin,  German  or  Spanish,  or  an  Arabic  manuscript  which  ho 
was  tackling  with  Sledwin's  senrccly  adequate  assistance. 
^Vl\il8t  Byron  was  u  superb  poet  and  mere  man  of  the  world, 
Bhelley  was  a  keen  student  as  well  as  a  superb  poet-  These 
are  mallera  lobe  remembered  by  those  who  would  know  the  Real 
Shelley,  a«  he  lived  out  the  lalefit  of  his  few  years  in  Italy. 

Taking  his  carriage,  together  with  his  women,  habi-p,  and 
baggage,  across  the  Channel,  Shelley  travelled  leisurely  from 
Calais  through  France,  by  the  way  of  Kheinis,  Ijangres,  and 
Lyons  (whence  be  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt  on  22nd  March,  1818), 
lies  Kohelles,  and  crofting  the  Alps,  entered  Milan  on  an  early 
day  in  April,  1818,  from  which  last-named  city  Allegra  was 
sent  to  Uyron  (at  Venice),  who,  whilst  expressing  his  rcmliness 
and  wifth  to  have  care  of  the  cluld,  deelined  to  receive  the 
child's  mother.  Baby  Allegra  was  therefore  sent  to  her 
father's  palazzo  on  the  Grand  Canal  under  the  charge  of  the 
female  servant,  described  by  Moore  in  his  Life  o/Si/ron  as  'a 
Swiss  nurse,  u  young  girl  not  above  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  in  every  respect  unfit  (o  have  the  charge  of  such  an 
infaut,  without  the  superinten deuce  of  some  more  experienced 
person.'  The  nurse,  described  tius  slightingly  by  Moore,  was 
Elise,  who,  on  receiving  instructions  to  convey  the  child  to  tho 
palazzo,  understood  that  she  would  return  to  her  mistrew  at 
Milan,  after  seeing  Allegra  settled  in  her  new  home.  As  Mrs. 
Shelley  had  no  wish  to  part  with  the  girl,  who,  under  maternal 
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iuncillancc,  had  proved  a  sufficient  nurso  for  Willie  and  Clara, 
Rhc  had  no  intention  to  be  nn'thout  Klisc'a  services  for  mauy 
days.  In  the  absenre,  however,  of  n  nurse,  suitable  or  other- 
wise, for  Allegra  at  Bymn's  {Kilnxzo,  Mrs.  Shelley  consented 
tliiii  Elitw  should  remain  in  e}iargo  of  Dlaire's  child  ai  Venice, 
till  another  arrangement  could  bo  mode  for  her  rare.  Hcnco  it 
eamc  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Shelley  wus  deprived  of  her  proper 
nurso  till  the  following  August,  when  Eliso  returned'  to  her 
mistress  at  K.'ste. 

It  would  he  unreaflonahle  to  assume  that  the  nurse  who 
brought  the  child  to  tin*  Palazzo  Jfof-enijo  had  grounds  for 
regarding  Byron  or  tho  ehihl's  father.  ServantK  are  required 
all  the  world  over  to  do  whot  Ibey  are  luld,  witliiml  a^iking  why 
or  wherefure.  Moreover,  it  is  usual  with  employers  to  he  at 
mme  pains  to  prevent  their  servants  from  discovering  the  why 
and  M-borefore  of  orders  tbey  are  told  to  execute,  for  the 
riirlborancc  of  affairs  of  secre»}%  Some  twenty  months  before 
Klisc  look  Allegra  to  Veniee,  she  {a  yoiuig  Swiss  girl)  hud  been 
hired  at  Ocnovu  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  act  m  her  little  boy's  uunte. 
Living  with  the  Sbelleys at  Geneva,  whilst  the  eity  was  bubbling 
witli  hideous  Kcaudal  about  theiu,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  tliat 
Elise  went  to  Englaiid  without  having  heard  something  of  the 
Genevese  gossip  to  her  employers'  discredit-  Who  was  more 
likely  to  be  waylaid  and  qiiestioiiwl  by  the  scores  of  GenevcBO 
latllers,  bfTit  on  gathering  evidence  to  tho  truth  of  stories,  that 
had  already  passed  from  Swit/erlaJid  to  England  f  Coining  to 
the  girl's  ears,  the  gvsMji  could  mil  fail  to  make  her  suspicious 
respecting  her  master's  intimacy  with  the  young  lady,  whom  he 
styled  his  sister.  If  she  had  beard  uotbiug  of  the  gossip,  «he, 
anyhow,  soon  bocamo  an  observer  of  facts  that  must  have 
awakened  her  curiosity  and  suspicion. 

AcconiponWng  the  Shellpys  and  Clnire  to  Kngland,  she 
served  them  as  nursemaid  at  Bath  and  Marlow.  At  Uath  the 
quick-m'tted  girl  observed  trigns  thot  Claire  would  soon  be  a 
mother.  Soon  it  devolved  oii  her  to  look  after  Claire's  infant 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Shelley's  little  boy.  KHse  must  have  known 
that  AUegra  wos  Claire's  offspring;  but  the  facts  coming  under 
the  ser\-Dnt's  observation  offorded  her  no  information  respecting 
the  child's  paternity.  On  that  point  she  was  doubtless  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture.     Though  they  could  not  help  taking 


Lcr  ia  some  degree  into  ihoir  coufidern.'* — at  least,  could  not 
pre^'wil  bor  Irom  seeing  what  went  on  under  her  own  eye*,  uad 
drawing  her  own  inferences  from  what  she  saw — it  is  not  likely 
that  Mary  and  Claire  told  their  Swiss  maid  who  was  AUegra'g 
father.  Several  considerations  must  have  dinjiosed  them  tn  be 
silent  to  her  on  that  point.  Honour  and  prudence  forbade 
thcni  to  confide  so  delicate  n  secret  1o  the  young  nurse,  who 
would  be  alroost  eure  to  let  it  out  to  her  fellow-servants  and  the 
Jlarluw  gosdip- mongers,  and  write  about  it  in  her  next  letter  to 
her  friends  at  Geneva,— a  secret  which,  if  it  were  blabbed  at 
Marlow,  would  »oon  be  talked  about  in  Tjondon,  and  travel  to 
the  ears  of  William  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Godwin,  from  whom 
both  sisters  were  especially  desirous  tn  withhold  the  fact  of 
Allepra's  birth.  Moreover,  whilmt  keenly  alive  to  the  reojwns 
for  withholding  the  secret  from  Klise,  the  sisters  must  have  felt 
they  could  gain  nothing  by  confiding  it  to  her.  Knowing  that 
TXim  would  naturally  receive  with  suspicion  any  story  they 
.might  tell  her  about  AUegra'a  potemity,  they  knew  that  of  all 
rBtories  the  truth  was  the  story  she  was  least  likely  to  believe. 
The  natural  course  for  two  ladies  in  so  cmbarassing  a  position 
to  take  towanls  their  young  foranle  sen'ant,  would  be  to  tell 
her  a  more  or  le.-w  niiiunitic  fib,  that  would  not  greatly  uggnivnte 
thoir  trouble  if  she  blablH>d  it  to  her  familiara. 

I*rol»ahly  Elise  was  told  that  her  inistrnas's  sister  was  mar- 
ried under  circumstances,  that  compelled  her  for  the  present  to 
keep  hep  marriawo  a  profound  swrot.  At  the  same  time  EUse 
was  entreatoil,  wiih  tears  and  pathetic  assurances  of  eternal 
gratitude  for  lier  tidelity,  to  guard  the  secret  thns  confidiil  to 
her  hoDOur.  Clairo  (a  clever  haml  at  fibbing,  when  Bht  might 
serve  her  purpose)  was  just  the  girl  lo  trii-k  out  such  a  slorj'  in 
Iho  prettiest  style,  and  Klise  wa8  ju^t  the  quick-wittod  damsel 
to  receive  the  confidence  with  a  proper  show  of  credulity,  and 
lough  in  her  sleeve  ut  it  as  tuere  fiction. 

In  the  meantime  Elit>e  saw  what  she  saw,  and  (though  only 
a  poor  Swiss  nursemaid)  had  a  right  to  draw  inferences  from 
what  she  saw.  It  did  not  escape  the  smart  girl'n  notice  that, 
wLiUt  living  affectionately  with  Claire,  Shelley  seemed  to  care 
fur  her  little  girl,  quite  an  much  as  he  cured  for  Mrs.  ShoUey's 
little  boy, — that  he  nursed  little  Allegro,  and  sung  to  her,  for 
the  half-hour  at  a  time,  ju&t  as  though  ^hu  were  his  own  infant. 
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la  it  not  told  in  JuOau  and  Mfiddah  by  Shelley  himself,  how  he 
delighted  in  his  sistor  Cluirc's  babe,  and 

Her  fine  And  fcuMe  limbit  when  hIic  couic  Brat 
To  thU  bleak  world;' 


and  in  the  '  lovely  toy's '  infancy  made  himscU  *her  anlient 
phiy-fellow?'  dulcr  these  cireumstonces,  EIiho  may  woll  havo 
come  to  thu  conclusion  that  AUcgra'a  '  antient  phiy-fellow"  was 
also  h^r  j'oung  father.  Elise's  disposition  to  take  this  view  of 
the  ca£0  would  not  have  been  less  strong,  had  she  kno^vn  how 
Shelley  had  provided  for  Cluire  and  her  child  by  his  wiU. 
Though  I  am  dealing  conjwturally  with  mere  inferences  from 
admitted  fact*,  I  hove  littlo  doubt  that  Elise  took  ihts  Wow  of 
AUegm's  paternity  a^  Marlow,  that  she  went  with  tho  child  to 
Italy  under  the  same  impression,  and  that  ftho  held  to  the  Rame 
opinion  on  delivering  the  little  girl  into  Byron's  custody  at 
Venice.  To  show  by  documentary-  evidence  that,  before  start- 
ing from  Milan  with  jVUegra  in  her  charge,  KHse  had  hceil 
expressly  informed  of  the  child'a  relation  to  Byron,  would  take 
nothing  from  the  strength  of  my  suBjiicion  that,  in  conveying; 
Allcgra  to  her  father,  Klisc  imagined  herself  to  be  conveying 
Shelley's  child  Vi  the  famous  Lord  Byron,  in  order  ihnt  he 
shotdd  make  sirraiigoments  for  the  child's  future  education  : — 
it  having  been  deteruiini>il  (for  reasons  obvious  to  Eliso'a  imagi- 
nation} that  her  master  had  Iirttor  not  (ignre  as  principal  in 
nrrangeraeuts,  so  likely  to  fix  tho  littlo  girl's  paternity  on  him. 
Readers  who  concur  with  the  present  writer  in  tliis  sus'picton 
(which,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  Bufficient  for  transmuting 
suspicion  to  conviction,  is  offered  us  nothing  more  Ibnu  a  reo- 
eoiiable  h}'pothe8is),  will  concur  with  him  also  in  regarding 
Elise's  jniseoneeption  ond  the  circumRtances  of  AUegra's  trans- 
ferenco  from  the  Shelleys'  care  to  her  father's  keeping,  as  the 
source  of  the  subsequent  story  {lielieved  by  the  Iloppncra,  who 
had  it  iu  some  shape  or  other  from  Eliso  and  her  husband)  that 
Claire  had  given  hirlh  to  a  child  by  Shelley,  which  he  had  sent 
to  a  Foundling  Hospital. 

Of  one  thing  there  must  now  bo  an  end  in  Shclloynn 
biography, — tho  practice  of  writing  about  Claire,  as  though 
ohe  were  a  sort  of  fulleu  wuiutui.  to  whom  the  Shelley^  in  their 
magnanimity  showed  great  kindness,  though  she  had  scarcely 
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any  claim  upon  them  for  protection.     As  the  family  coach  {» 
heavily  luden  with  babies,  und  bugguge.  uud  wuinaiikiiid)  ruUed 
thrDUg;b  France,  CLuire  (so  recently  acknowlndgcd  us  their  sioter 
by  Shelley  und  ilary  in  their  SU  fFeckis'  Tour) — Chiin;,  to  whom 
Shelley  had  awigued  iu  hi»  will  uo  les8  than  l'.i/JUO/.  of  his 
licaruely  uraple  uttlale — uuvor  thought  of  horsclf  as  aught  else 
thu[i  Mrs.  Shelley'»  twister.     On  the   other  hand,  though  these 
children  of  the  sanic  homo  wcro  only  sisters- by-affinity,  Mary 
Shelley  had  no  disjioRition  to  think  herself  anything  else  than 
Shelley's  wifu  and  Claire's  sister.     If  blood  is  thicker  Ihun 
water,  habit  is  stronger  than  either;  and  the  two  girls  (still 
only  quite  young  girls)  had  been  liabituated  from  childhood  to 
think  of  one  another  as  sialers.     Taught  from  the  same  books 
and  by  the  same  govemeM,  playing  with  the  same  toys,  placed 
for  punishment  in  oppovite  comers  of  the  name  room,  whipt 
wilh  the  same  rod,  kisaed  every  night  by  the  same '  papa,'  lho«o 
children  of  ditl'ereut  parents,  but    the  sumo  home,  had  been 
trained  to  think  of  one  another  as  sisters,  and  nothing  else  than 
sisters.     Of  conrao  thoy  had  their  tiffs  and  quarrels.     Without 
blood,  they  were  for  more  sisters  to  one  another,  than  those 
sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  Elixa  and  ITarrielt  Westbrook.    "Nor 
may  Claire  be  regarded  as  a  sister  who,  like  the  too  ^-ehemently 
maligned  Elizn.  tixcd  liernelf  on  a  younger  sister  and  hor  hus- 
band, and  would  not  allow  them  to  throw  her  off.     Claire  and 
Mar}'  Tas  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  shown  by  the  evidences  which  he 
contradicts  in  his  text)  were  girU  of  about  the  same  ago,  though 
Claire  was  probably  some  months  older.    Shelley  never  came 
to  dislike  Claire.     There  were  moments  when  he  admired  her, 
delighted  in  her,  loved  her ;  but  never  an  hour  in  which  he 
regarded  her  with  aversion,  though  the  vivacious  girl  was  given 
to  rally,  flout,  mock,  cross  him  till  he  fairly  lost  his  temper. 
In  the  lust  month  of  his  life  (ISth  .Time,  1822),  Shelley  {eide 
Formon'a  edition  of  iS/tpUfija  PirjHf  Worku)  wrote  from  Lcrioi 
of  this  wayward,  piquant,  Gbarming  creature, '  She  is  vivacious 
and  talkative  ;  und  thouj>h  she  teases  mo  i>omctimcs,  I  like  her.' 
lluw  greatly  ho  cared  for  her  is  shown  by  the  munificence  with 
which  he  provided  for  her  and  her  child  by  his  will. 

Going  with  them  to  Italy  as  their  sister,  Claire  (one  or  two 
flying  trij>s  excepted]  wum  inceMMinlly  with  Shelley  and  her 
aistcr  for  the  first  twenty  months  of  their  lifo  in  Italy.  During 
the  lost  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  term, — when  she  had  taken 
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to  giving  music  and  language  lessons  in  Florence,  and  iras  in 
that  captt.ll  the  animating  spirit  ol!  the  tittle  circle  of  admirers 
whdra  she  drew  iiltnul  her  hy  her  riant  beauty  and  brilliant 
atylc,  her  wit  and  acc^miplishtnenU,  her  gaiety  and  irresifitible 
sprightlinesH, — she  looked  to  '  the  Shellcys '  (whether  Uioy  were 
living  in  a  villa  or  nii  a  flat)  a&  her  homo.  No  doubt  she  re- 
ceiveil  great  kindness  from  the  ShcUej-s ;  but  no  Ie«3  certain  is 
it  that  she  repaid  them  in  kind.  If  she  was  unhappy,  raging 
against  Byrou,  diamally  wretched  (as  the  too  vehemently  happy 
often  are  in  the  intervuls  between  periods  of  ehition),  she  made 
a  rush  for  *  home.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Shelleys  were 
languishing  iiud  in  truiihlc,  their  tirtit  thought  wob  t«  (signal  fur 
Cluirc,  to  Hy  over  to  them  and  bi'igfatcn  them.  'Wlien  Mary 
was  sickaiing  for  the  illuc»s.  that  resulted,  at  the  Cusa  Magui, 
in  her  miscarriage  shortly  before  the  fatal  boat  accident,  Claire 
was  by  her  side.  It  was  ill  for  Mury  Godwin's  fume,  when  Mr. 
Froudo  the  other  day  published  a  few  scraps  of  ineffectual 
writing,  in  evidence  that  she  cordially  disliked  the  sister,  with 
whom  she  wa-s  merely  having  a  tiff.  Far  woi-sc  will  it  be  for 
Mary  Shelley's  reputation  for  sincerity  and  femiitiue  loyalty, 
bbould  it  ever  appeiir  from  scraps  of  her  writing  that,  whilst 
living  with  overy  show  of  afTeciion  fur  her  sister,  she  was 
thinking  unamiably  of  her,  and  puttiug  notes  to  her  discredit 
in  .'1  secret  record. 

of  course,  on  leaving  Kngland  for  iheliwt  time,  Mrs.  Shelley 
had  110  wish  to  Lave  Claire  perpetually  with  her,  nor  any  ex- 
|H!ctation  that  she  and  her  husband  would  have  AUegni's  mother 
ou  their  hands,  in  a  certain  sense,  for  more  than  four  years. 
On  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  Byron,  it  was,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Shelley's  hope  that  her  lovely  sister,  after  reconciling  her- 
self to  li'iTon's  aversion  for  her.  would  win  the  love  of  some 
more  stcdfiuit  admirer,  and  posn  from  girli.sh  lightness  to 
matronly  honour.  In  case  Claim  should  not  ninrry,  it  was 
doubtk'ss  hf)])od  alike  by  Shelley  and  liLs  wife  that,  after  seeing 
the  world  for  awhile  under  their  protection,  and  completing 
her  education,  she  would  strike  out  a  career  for  herself.  That 
le  two  young  (quite  young)  women  had  their  disagreements  of 
Ropinion  and  conflicts  of  temper  in  Italy,  even  as  tliey  had 
hickcrcd  and  clashed  (whilst  loving  one  another  abundnnlly)  in 
former  time,  was  n  matter  of  course  with  two  girls,  so  wlf- 
dujxmdoDt  and  fervid,  so  sonsitivo  and  quick-tcmperod.     But 
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ono  neeAti  only  to  look  at  published  letters  for  a  siiperahimdance 
(if  cvulc'iicc  that  (-'laire's  intercourse  with  the  ShelU-ys  fitim  the 
8]jriiig  uf  IH18  to  the  JUidsmiimer  of  li*2'.i,  though  ruflliil  now 
and  agaiii  by  ffui^ts  of  impetuosity  uud  passages  of  superficial 
discord,  was  the  iulert»urfc  uf  near  relations,  held  together  by 
the  ubiial  forces  of  mutual  liking  and  genuine  uttuclnnent. 

Writing  from  Bagiii  di  Lucca  ou  17th  August,  1818,  to 
Mi-s.  GiMbomc,  inuneilintely  after  Shelley  and  Cluire  had  started 
for  Venice  to  see  Ityron,  Sirs.  Shelley  (ri'i/c  Shefirt/  Jfaiionttt".) 
soya,  '  Shelley  and  C[laire]  arc  gone ;  they  went  to-day  to 
Venice  on  important  business'  fhow  cautiously  the  writer 
refers  to  the  business!);  'and  I  am  left  tu  take  care  of  the 
house.  Now,  if  all  of  you,  or  any  of  you,  would  come  and 
cheer  my  solitude,  it  would  bo  exceedingly  kind.'  At  the  Bugn! 
di  I*uccn,  Shelley  and  his  wife  had  taken  borso-esorcise  almost 
every  evening,  having  Claire  for  their  companion  in  their  rides, 
till  she  hurt  lier  knee  in  falling  from  her  hor»e ; — an  nceident 
that  for  u  time  incapacitated  her  for  exercii^e  in  the  saddle. 

Mr«.  ShoUcy  and  Claire  wont  together  to  the  cout^-mzioH/; 
where  they  were  so  va.stly  amused  by  ihc  whimsical  braggart, — 
an  Englishman  who,  speaking  Italian  fluently  with  his  national 
accent  and  intonation,  told  the  sisters  how  at  Lisbon  he,  fight- 
ing on  foot  with  the  brace  of  pisl^jln,  that  never  missed  iire  or 
aim,  put  to  flight  thirty  well-armed  and  well-mounted  robbers. 
Whilst  Sirs.  Shelley  was  lialetiing  with  outward  civility  and 
secret  amusement  to  this  man  uf  valour  and  brave  Kpeecb, 
Clnire's  dark  eyes  overflowed  with  fun  and  piquant  gaiety,  as 
she  whispered  a  saucy  speech  in  her  sister's  ear. 

In  November  and  Uec<?mbcr,  ISIO,  Shelley  and  the  sisters 
were  slaying  at  Florence  in  the  pension,  whence  Sirs.  Shelley 
wroto  one  of  her  most  amusing  letters  to  Mrs.  Qisboruo. 

In  the  letter  she  wrotti  for  Mr»i.  Iloppncr's  eyes  (the  letter, 
some  of  whose  po&aages  wero  copied  and  drctised  not  long  since 
by  Mr.  Froude  for  the  readers  of  the  Ninnlfatih  Cenfuiy)  for 
the  exculpation  of  Shelley  and  Claire,  from  the  revolting  chargo 
that  came  to  his  ears  at  Kavenna  in  the  August  of  18^1,  Mrs. 
Shelley  blazc<l  into  sisterly  wrath  at  the  suggestion  that 
Clairo  was  capable  of  the  wickedness  with  which  she  was 
ohurgod : — 

'  I  will  nd<],'  writps  the  indliirnAnt  sister  to  Mrs.  Iloppncr.  from  I^a, 
on  10th  August.  ItJlJl,  '  llut  Cluirv  bus  Ih.-«u  seiwratud  from  us  for 
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•bont  A  jrenr.  Slie  Uvea  with  a  lespectaljle  Gennan  fatuity  At  F^oreaoe. 
The  rcii80D8  for  this  were  obvioDS.  Her  coDa«xioD  with  us  msda  ber 
liinuilWi  113  ihe  Misa  Cfermont'  (tie  in  Frfrtide's  tranecript ;  but  Mr. 
fVoutle  h  |>foverhially  iiiAcmirate  in  hAntUing nunascnpL*)  'the  mother 
of  AUegTA.  Itrsi<lc8,  we  live  much  alone.  She  entera  much  ialo  society 
thtrc;  and,  solely  occapied  with  the  iilea  of  the  velfare  of  her  child. 
elie  wieEicd  to  Appear  luoh  that  slie  uiay  not  be  thought  iu  after  time* 
to  be  unworthy  of  fulfilling  ttie  niAternsl  duties.  Yoa  ought  to  have 
]>aii»i>d  before  you  tried  to  omviuce  the  fadier  of  her  child  of  each  un- 
licard-uf  atruuilies  on  lier  part.  If  his  g«iiero«ty  and  kaowkdge  of 
the  lA'orld  had  not  made  him  inject  the  slander  with  the  ridicule  il 
dewrveO,  wliat  irrelrievitble  mi«chief  you  would  tuive  occationed  her  ." 

It  is  of  tbe  woman,  who  wrilfis  in  this  strain  of  Claire's 
devotion  to  ber  child,  and  strenuous  efforts  to  qaalify  herself  to 
be  a  good  mother  to  her  oiTt^iring,  that  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  makea 
the  »taggoring,  though  possibly  correct,  announccraonl  thatsho 
thought  her  sister  tinJit  to  have  the  charge  of  Allegro. 

It  haa  been  olrcody  told  how  Chiirc  was  by  her  sick  sister's 
side,  when  the  latter  wu.i  dropping  into  the  ill-health,  which 
preceded  her  iniacarriage  at  San  Terenzo,  Iu  the  well-known 
letter  to  Mra  GiMhorno  from  Pisa  (.dated  15th  August,  1823, — 
five  weeks  and  thrwt  days  after  Shelley's  death),  Mra.  Shelley 
makes  repeated  mention  of  lier  sistor  and  nurse.  Claire  was 
the  sedulous  and  loving  nurse,  who  atlminislertvl  the  bt-amly 
and  eau-de-Cologne,  and  applied  tlio  vinogar,  that  knpt  her 
BJBter  from  fatal  fainting,  during  the  seven  long  hours  of  her 
most  imminent  danger.  It  was  from  anxiety  for  the  patient,  no 
leas  than  from  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  use*!, 
that  Claire  (in  the  doctor's  ab.'vuce]  lacked  the  courage  to  use  the 
ice,  which  at  the  close  of  thyse  hours  Shelley  himself  applied  so 
freely  and  effectually.  The  helpful,  bright,  sweet-voiced,  tender- 
handed  CLaire  reiuained  at  the  Casa  Magrn",  when  Shelley  had 
gone  0^  to  Tjcghoru  and  Pi»x,  leuvlug  his  wife  iii  her  wcukncee, 
to  brood  with  unutterable  melancholy  over  her  previsions  of 
approaching  calamity.  The  maddest  hours  Mary  spent  in  that 
season  of  deepening  gloom,  were  the  hours  when  Cluire  was  not 
by  her  side,  to  divert  her  thought^  and  cheer  her  spirits.  As 
soon  us  Claire  and  Jane  Williams  hud  started  for  their  cveuing 
walk.  Shelley's  wife  was  revisited  by  the  fueling  that  disaster 
would  speedily  befall  her  ouly  retnainiiig  child.  PoMossed  by 
wretchedness,  whilst  gazing  on  one  of  the  fain.-st  scenes  of  uU 
Italy,  Mary  ustd  to  pace  slonly  up  and  down  the  seaward 
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terrace,  stnlcing  momentarily  from  deep  to  deeper  dejection, 
during  the  needful  absence  of  the  sister  and  friend,  whose 
soeictj*  just  enabled  her  to  endure  the  growing  burden  of  grief 
ond  care,  that  without  their  Hympiithy  would  have  been  unen- 
durable. Such  wns  the  W'rvice  of  love  Clain^  is  known,  by  the 
evidence  of  letters,  to  have  rendered  her  sister. 

Figuring  thus  pleaaanlly  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  lettera,  Claire 
shows  forth  no  less  agreeably  in  the  serica  of  8hellcj''B  letters, 
that  api>car  in  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  edition  of  the  poet's  proao 
wrilinga.  At  the  Uagiii  di  Lutxia,  in  July  and  August,  1818, 
Claire  and  Mary  are  regular  utteiuLants  of  the  Sunday  concer- 
tfazioni,  though  they  refrain  from  dancing  for  reasons  known 
doubtlosK  lo  themsclvett,  whilst  Shelley  i&  uncertain  whether 
they  decline  to  dance  from  philosophy  or  Protestantism. 
Leaving  Mary  and  her  babes  at  the  Bagui  in  August,  ShoUcy 
und  Claire  go  off  to  Venice,  performing  part  of  the  journey  in 
the  almost  ^pringlesa  uiie-honse  cabriolet,  that  causing  Shelley 
much  discomfort  fatigues  Claire  exceedingly.  Falling  in  with 
u  Qvrmuti,  who  \ia»  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  niulariul 
fever  caught  in  the  I'ontino  Marches,  Shelley  is  disposed  to 
travel  in  bis  company  to  Padua,  when  Claire,  by  Uer  entreaties, 
prevails  on  him  to  avoid  the  stranger  from  whom  he  maj'  catch 
the  fever,  dread(?d  by  tourists  in  Italy.  At  Venice,  where  she 
in  received  cordially  by  the  Hopjiners,  and  avoided  by  Allegra's 
father,  Claire  is  seen  flitting  hither  and  thither,  on  foot  or  by 
gondola,  under  Shelley's  brotherly  escort.  Hy-and-by,  when 
Mary  has  come  with  her  babes  to  Este,  the  sisters  are  with 
Shelley  at  the  villa  Byron  ha-s  lent  them ; — the  house  where 
Mary's  little  Clara  Biekeus  of  the  illness,  so  oonn  to  end  in  death 
at  Venice.  Whou  the  .Shcllcya  move  Houthward,  Claire  has  her 
scat  in  the  heavily  ladcu  coach,  travelling  with  them  to  Home, 
and  in  their  company  t-aking  her  first  cursory  view  of  the 
mauii'old  attractions  of  the  Jluly  City,  Shelley  haWng  prc- 
eeded  thcra  by  a  few  day«,  the  siwtcrs  journey  together  to 
Naples  with  little  Willie  and  his  nurse,  and  with  Paolo  fur  the 
charioteer  of  their  private  carriage.  At  KiMinu,  whi-n  Shelley 
and  Mary  mount  mules  for  the  ascent,  Claire  seats  hcrM-lf  in 
the  chair  in  which  she  is  carried  up  Vesuvius  '  on  the  shouldurrt 
of  four  men,  much  like  a  member  of  Parliament  after  he 
haa  gained  bin  election,  and  looking '  (saya  Shelley  in  lu& 
letter  of  22ud  December,  lSl!f,  lo  Peacock;  '  with  lt»8  reason, 
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quite  as  frighlcned.'  At  Rome  with  the  Shelleys,  when  their 
boy's  death  plunges  them  in  wretchedness,  Claire  ia  their  ootn- 
jKiniun  and  comfurWr  in  the  oiii^iiiiig  months  of  despair.  In  the 
nutuirin  of  IHIQ  she  is  with  them  ut  Florence,  where  it  nmuses 
Shidlty  to  observe  how  Lady  Moinitea.slii.!r(i  daughter,  fickle  an 
ihe  hrccxc,  itt  altcrnBt<}Iy  in  love  and  out  of  humour  with 
Olairc,  who  is  in  the  highcat  and  brightest  of  her  changeful 
Rpirita  at  the  delightful  prospect  o£  eetlixig  off  in  a  day  or  two 
for  Vienna. 

Whether  this  trip  was  made  for  business  as  well  as  fur 
pleasure  does  not  appear;  but  wliilst  fruitful  uf  delightful 
anticipations,  the  run  to  the  AuMtriun  capital  may  have  had  a 
graver  ]]urpose.  For,  set  on  being  a  Holf-dcpeudent  and  Keif- 
sustaining  young  woman,  Claire  itt  eeldom  without  a  new  scheme 
for  the  achievement  of  her  purpose.  She  means  to  establish  herself 
us  u  teaeher  of  lunguages  and  music.  8he  will  sing  herself  into 
universal  fame  a«  an  operatic /rrmi/i  dotuia.  She  will  condescend 
for  a  while  to  ho  the  resident  goveniciu  of  a  family  of  the 
higheHt  iiuality.  Writing  and  talking  of  her  as  lufiUe  nux  milin 
projiUs,  fShi'llvy  is  ready  at  uU  times  to  aid  her  with  Bympathy, 
coim«ol,  and  money,  in  furtherance  of  each  and  all  of  her  varloiu 
Nchemes  for  finding  suitable  employment.  Participating  in  her 
hoi>eii,  he  whart^j)  her  dts!ip|>oiulnifnta.  Words  cannot  express 
his  difldain  for  the  mental  narrowness,  and  moral  debasement, 
and  pervcrBe  wickedness  of  the  gejitlewoman  who,  after  ar- 
mnging  to  take  Claire  for  her  govemeasi,  avoidrtl  the  cyjn|«jut, 
on  being  told  of  Miss  Clairaiout's  recent  entanglement  with 
Ijord  Byron,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  she  Blood  to  Byron's 
illegitimate  daughter. 

Shelley's  attaehmrnt  to  Claire  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  name  ferxxiur  and  capriciouiineAS,  that  no  often  aet  her 
at  discord  with  Mary,  reudere<l  her  at  times  alike  unruly  and 
unrL-iiBonuble  to  hiiu.  Alternating  between  the  highest  of  high 
spirits  and  the  most  dismal  moods  of  despondc^ncy,  Claire  suffered 
also  from  a  temper,  whoHe  freakish  vehemence  might  well  have 
made  Shelley  despair  of  kei'ping  on  good  terrai*  with  her.  But 
though  ahe  often  hurt  and  ineon»ed  him,  she  never  extinguished 
his  fondness  for  her.  Probably  Shelley  liked  her  all  the  better 
for  being  as  quiek  to  twit  and  flout  him  into  a  pet,  as  clever  in 
rul]_>'ing  and  coaxing  him  back  into  good  temper.  Possibly  the 
wayward  Claire  buw  eiho  continned  him  la  his  attachment  to 
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icr,  by  whipping  him  erery  now  and  then  into  transient  mutiny 
tgainst  her  influence.  In  momenta  of  reaentment  Shelley  could 
M'rite  uiigrilj-  and  di8paraj,'ingly  of  Claire.  Rut  all  the  tsuoe 
it  etauds  vut  clear  upou  the  record  that  iu  ci^^ht  long  years  he 
[sever  revoltefl  steadily  against  the  charming  girl  and  brilliant 
[TVOMian.  of  whom  BjTon  wearied  in  much  less  than  the  same 
number  of  monthe.  '  Claire  is  with  us.'  Shelley  wrote  to  John 
'Gisbome,  from  the  Catia  Magnt,  on  18th  June,  1822,  'and  the 
death  of  her  child  seems  to  have  restored  her  to  tranquillity. 
Her  character  ib  somewhat  altered.  She  is  vivacious  and 
talkative;  and  though  she  teases  me  sotnetimee,  I  like  her/ 
It  was  thus  thot  Shelley  and  Man,-  wrote  of  their  '  sister' 
[Claire, — the  sister  in  whose  tmciety  Mrs.  .Shelley  aecmed  to 
[delight,  and  BhcUey  certainly  delighted;  the  sister  for  whose 
future  he  had  provided  by  tlic  two  legacies  of  6000/.  each.  At 
the  same  time  the  letters,  written  to  the  poet  and  hi*  wife,  over- 
flow with  evidence  that  their  correspondents  regarded  Claire  as 
a  young  gentlewoman,  to  be  rated  iia  a  member  of  Shellev'i 
domestic  circle,  and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  wife'a 
Bister.  Yet  Lady  Sbelley  would  push  Claire  from  the  position 
tlius  aligned  1o  her  by  Shelley  and  his  wife,  and  recognized 
hy  all  their  friends.  There  must  be  an  end  to  writing 
about  Claire,  as  though  she  were  aught  eUa  than  ^frs.  Shelloy'i 
sister.  There  must  be  an  end  of  referring  to  her  bb  a  sort  of 
fallen  woman,  to  whom  Sbelley  and  his  wife  were  magnani- 
mously  iKneticent. 

In  one  notable  rej'pect  Shelley's  life  with  his  second  wife  in 
Italy  re»einble<l  his  life  with  his  first  wife  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  It  was  a  restlesa  ami  vagrant  existence. 
Students  and  men  of  letters  are  usually  rentful  and  home-loving 
creatures.  But,  though  somelhiug  less  of  a  rover  towards  the 
end  of  his  Italian  time,  than  he  was  during  his  first  marriage, 
Shelley  never  stayed  long  in  the  same  place.  In  1818  he  passed 
about  a  month  at  Milan,  three  or  four  days  at  Pisa,  a  month  or 
so  at  Leghorn,  between  eleven  and  twelve  weeks  at  Bagni  di 
Lucca,  something  more  than  teu  weeks  at  Venice  and  Este, 
three  weeka  at  Rome.  Passing  from  Rome  to  Naples  in  tho 
later  part  of  December,  1818,  he  retnme<l  to  Home  after  spend- 
ing eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  more  southern  capital.  From 
Rome  he  went  again  (in  the  summer  of  1819)  to  the  neighbour- 
tbood  of  Leghorn,  where  he  rested  for  something  over  three 
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raontlis,  before  inigratiag  to  Floreace  for  the  wmtor  of  1819-20. 
In  the  February  of  1820  he  was  at  Pi»a,  where  he  reuiauied 
(now  Id  the  city  and  now  at  the  neighbouring  baths)  for  a 
longer  lime  than  at  any  of  the  other  places  he  visited ;  but 
even  at  Pisa,  the  place  in  which  hia  roots  (to  lue  his 
exproesion)  struck  deeper  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy,  he  waa  a 
mere  settler  for  the  reason.  Of  the  twenty-six  month*  (from 
the  earlier  tijne  of  February,  1820,  to  April,  1^22),  be  »pvat 
nineteen  months  at  or  near  Piso,  including  the  time  passed  m 
the  trip  to  Kavenna  and  other  excursions ;  but  he  never  p]aot«d- 
himsolf  there  so  as  to  touch  the  soil  bencaih  the  surfiice, 
iloring  in  April,  1822,  to  Lorici,  when>  he  lived  less  on  land 
than  water,  he  perished  thrtio  months  later. 

At  Venice,  through  hifi  intimacy  with  such  Italian  ladies  as 
the  Countess  Albrizzi   and  the  Oountosa  Benswni   (countesses 
with  crowded  salons,  albeit  Shelley  may  have  been  juatific^d  in 
saying  thpv  smelt  of  garlic),  and  his   unedifying  familiarity 
with  such  women  ti-s  Marianna  Segati  and  Margarita  Oogni, — 
und  in  later  Italian   time   through  lii»  clo*?  assotnatiou  with     ,, 
Teresa  Guiccioli,  the  (iambad,  and  the  Rdmognese  revoluLioniitls,^^ 
— Byron  knew  the  Italians  aud  studied  thcra  closely,  though" 
doubtless  under  conditions  that  disjiused  him  in  the  end  to  think 
too  lowly  of  them.     But  to  the  last  Shelley's  knowledge  o 
modem  Italy  aud  the  moduru  Italians  was  no  deeper  or  mora 
aceurulc  than  the  kno\^'Icdgu  to  bo  picked  up  by  ou  observant 
holiday-maker  in  a  six  weeks'  tour. 

After  staying  a  month  at  Milan — a  month  broken  by  a  bri< 
trip  to  C'omo,  whose  beauty  surpassed  everything  the  poot 
ever  beheld,  with    the   exception    of  the   arbutus   islaiuls   o 
Killamey,— the    iShelli-'ys    in    May,    1818,   travelled    with    u 
diminished  pai1y  (AUegra  having  been  taken  o&  their  hands, 
aud  Elise  being  detained  for  awhile  at  Venice  to  attend  upon 
her)  to  Pisa,  whence,  in  a  three  or  four  days,  they  proceeded  to; 
Leghorn,  where  they  stayed  for  something  like  a  month,  au< 
made  the  acquaintance  of  three  individualn,   who  have  their 
several  aud  very  differeut  places  in  the  ShcUt-yau  story,— (1^ 
Mr.  Oiftbonte,  the  gentleman  of  liberal  ^news,  scholarly  attain-' 
ments,  failing  aifair.i,  familiarity  with  opium,  and  iuexpressibl  v 
hideous  nose,  whom   ShcUcy    found  an   oppressive  bore,   and 
therefore  hod  the  best  right  to  regard  with  disfavour ;  [2)  the 
democratic  and  godless  Mrs.  Gisbomc,  who,  though  he  foum 
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her  'the  antipodee  of  enthuaiium,'  became Sh<^ey'«  sympathetic 
tutor  in  Spiinish,  mid  was  clever  crouprK  to  draw  from  bim  the 
poetical  epiHtIo  To  Maria  Guboruf,  and  also  to  draw  fj-om  bis 
purse  «  gmid  dwtl  (if  money  for  her  boy'a  advantage;  and  (3) 
Henry  Rt^volcy  (Sirs.  Gislninie's  aon  by  her  forxnor  buNhund),  a 
youthful  and  pcnuiless  engineer,  for  whose  benefit  the  poet 
wofl  adroitly  manipulated  into  thinking,  that  the  thing  above  uU 
other  things  likely  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human 
Rpeoies  niid  bring  about  the  comity  of  nationn,  for  which  ol] 
good  republicans  were  praying,  was  a  steamboat  that, — built  fay 
the  young  i-n^'im  ■  r  w^'A  no  uLher  man, — should  ply  between 
Leghorn  and  Mai  '  iil'  -,  for  the  otlvautage  of  mankind,  and 
the  e»|K)cial  enrichment  of  the  Gisbornea. 

Mi'8.  Shelley  and  the  '  ven,'  nniiublo,  accomplifihed,  and  com- 
pletely unprejudiced  '  Mrs.  Maria  Oisborne  formed  an  enthu- 
BiBstic  fricndHhip;  Mary  of  course  regarding  with  interest  the 
woman  of  mature  ago,  who  had  been  Mary  WoUstonccraft's 
friend  in  the  previous  eeutury,  and  might  have  been  Mary 
WoUstonecraft's  miccewsor  in  William  Godwin'a  affections,  whilst 
Muriu  wue  quick  to  aee  that  with  management  she  might  use 
yin.  Shelley's  influence  over  her  husband  for  the  advantage  of 
the  young  man,  who,  had  his  mother  yielded  to  William  Godwin's 
warcely  fluttering  suit,  would  have  been  Mr*.  Sbelley'a  brolber- 
by-affinity.  There  was  much  talk  between  the  new  friends  of 
widely  different  ages  obont  Mary  Wollstonccmf t ; — talk  in 
which  Mrs.  Mnria  Gisbome  gave  a  delightful  account  of  the 
porwnal  chflrm  and  graces,  the  intellectual  address  and  multi- 
farious rirtues,  of  Gilbert  Imlay's  \-ictim.  Whilst  Marj-  was 
delighted,  J[aria  (with  proper  mntemfd  concern)  bethought 
herself  how  Marj-'s  enthui'iusm  for  her  mother's  ancient  friend 
might  be  turned  to  proJit.  The  friendship  was  fruitful  of  much 
correspondence.^bright,  epiirkling,  superlatively  entertaining 
epistles  by  Mury.an  admirable  letter-writer;  and  no  lessehanie- 
ieristic,  though  far  less  enimnenduble  letters  by  Maria;  the 
attitude  Afaria  asKumod  to  her  i>artncr  in  the  friendship  being 
c-leurly  defined  in  the  concluding  words  of  a  letter  she  wrote  her 
dearest  Mrs.  Shelley  in  October,  1SI9, — the  words  conveying 
young  Henry  licvcley's  affectionate  remembrunces  to  '  his  good 
J  friends, /?«(rctn  and  patro>ie»t.' 
^H  At  the  liagni  di  Lueeu — whither  the  Shelleys  moved  after 
^1  tarrying  at  Leghorn  for  about  a  montb — Paolo,  the  clever  Italian 
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dnmi  tsbi  rKnewal  of  hi*  fooMr  iaiimmej  villi  CUiiv,  Brroa 
netiwtA  8b«U«y  vitk  cxabcmiK  oocdtslilf .  wad  ifaowed  au  BBclk 
ooiMHkratiofk  tot  ibm  lidingi  of  kis  diaavded  ausfcrcss,  m  to 
grant  her  the  eomponioiuhip  of  ber  chUd  for  a  week  at  Fadtuk, 
wbera  be  ixoAfgintd  Mrs.  Sbdler  to  be  tben  staring  witb  ber 
ehiUmiL  How  cmoc  be  ta  coacare  that,  instead  of  being  with 
ber  babea  si  the  Bagni  di  l.noca,  Mr*.  SbeOej  was  at  Pailaa  f 
There  is  no  need  ior  more  predae  ef  idenet  thftC  the  boanoai. 
towhirh  Mia.  fiuOey  referred  in  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Gisbome.wai 
Claire'ii  rather  thim  Shelley's  boaineM  : — that  in  taking  Claire 
Irom  the  Kafpii  di  Lnoca  to  Vemce,  Sheller  was  actoated  br  the 
hope  of  aftecting  hy  pononal  intercoorw  with  Byron,  what  be 
had  failed  t«  iwcomplinh  by  letters.  livron  having  made  it  more 
than  clear  that,  whiUt  ready  to  receive  AUegm,  he  had  no  wish 
to  aae  the  child's  mother,  it  may  cocm  strange  that  SheHoy 
<x»uld  trljll  hopL*  to  put  matters  in  train,  for  Claire's  restoration 
tu  hur  |i()ct'H  ailectiunute  regurd.  But  circumstances  counte- 
nanced the  (juickly  disappointed  hope.  B\Ton  having  token 
Allegro  to  his  armn,  with  a  reassuring  show  of  paternal  in< 
iemt  in  her,  infonimtiun  bud  come  to  Shelley  and  the  KiHiera, 
tluit  the  child  grew  daily  in  lior  father's  favour.  There  had  Iiecn 
corrospondenee  between  Mrs.  Hoppner  and  the  Biati'ra-by-afKnity. 
tlB|>py  in  tbtf  poHeiiston  of  her  oyni  lovely  little  hoy  lulrcady  in 
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his  eighth  month),  tho  ConsuI-GcnerarB  wifo  coinmisernted  Uie 
young  mother  who  was  separateKl  from  her  lovely  little  girl. 
Interested  m  Byron,  who  wus  ulreudy  contiulting  her  about 
ammgemeuts  for  AUegm'a  welfare,  and  probiibly  over- rating  her 
iuBuencu  over  hiw,  Mrs.  Hoppuor  may  well  Uuve  imagined  tbut 
in  ci>m|)assiQg  bis  reconcilement  with  Allegra'a  mother,  she 
would  use  her  influence  no  le&a  beneticially  for  him,  than  for 
Claire  and  her  child.  At  the  same  time  it  was  natural  for 
Shelley  to  conceive  that  Byron's  growing  affection  for  hiit 
daughter  would  occasion  a  revival  of  his  tenderness  for  tho 
child's  mother, — tenderness  that,  if  they  were  brought  together 
in  a  happy  moment,  might  result  in  the  reonioa  of  tlieir  hoarto. 
It  wfl9  under  these  ciraimstances  and  with  this  hope  that  Shelley 
and  Claire  startod  for  Venice. 

^faking  the  journey  from  Padua  in  a  gondola,  the  voyagera 
entered  their  Venetian  hotel  at  midnight  of  Saturday,  2'3rd 
August,  1RI8.  On  the  morrow  (Sunday)  they  went  from  their 
brcakfaat- tabic  to  Mrs.  Uoppnor'a  abode,  where  Shelley  left 
Claire,  on  going  off  at  three  p.m.  to  call  on  Byron.  It  is  told  in 
Julian  and  MftdHnh  how  Shelley  playod  with  Allegra  in  tho 
billiard-room  of  the  Palazzo  Mo^enijo,  whilst  waiting  for  Byron. 
In  a  well-known  letter  from  Shelley  to  his  wife  it  is  told  how 
cordially  he  wa*i  received  hy  1  he  jwel  of  Childe  Hmvld,  who,  cover- 
ing his  visitor  with  flattering  civilities,  seemed  ready  to  oblige 
him  in  every  respect  but  one.  As  Byron  had  no  desire  to  see 
Claire,  but  on  the  contrary  wished  her  to  keep  out  of  hia  path, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  diplomatic  Shelley  to  account  for  her 
op]>canmce  at  Venice  in  a  way  that  should  not  reveal  (oo  abruptly 
oue  purpiise  of  her  long  journey.  A  statement  that  she  had 
cmnv.  all  tho  way  from  the  Bagiii  di  Imcca,  only  to  get  a  peep 
at  hor  child,  was  mj  announcement  for  Byron  to  receive  without 
suspicion.  It  might  move  him  to  quick  anger.  A  stalement 
that  sbo  had  come  so  far  for  the  mere  delight  of  M>i>ing  him  would 
cause  him  to  blozo  into  wroth.  For  the  moment  it  was  necessary 
to  attribute  Claire's  arrival  on  tho  Orond  Canal  to  maternal  im- 
pulse; but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  ascribe  tho  labour  and  expense 
of  so  long  a  journey  to  so  slight  a  motive.  But  on  boiog  given  to 
;id  that  Mrs.  Sliellev  and  her  family  were  at  Padna, 
"Would  think  it  only  natural  for  CJairc  to  run  by  water 
from  the  University  town  to  Venice.  Henco  the  white  fib  which 
caused  Byron  to  think  Mrs.  Shelley  at  Padua,— the  miaooncep- 
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lion,  on  which  the  wily  negotiator  between  Claire  and  her 
former  wlmirer  hoMtcnod  to  base  an  entrmly,  that  nhe  might  be 
allowed  to  take  her  child  to  Podus  for  a  fow  daj-s : — the  mi»- 
cunccption  thitt  caused  Uyron  to  place  I  Cappuctui  (tho  Rste 
villa  he  had  ivceiitly  taken  off  Koppncr'it  bonds)  ut  his  fricndV 
fiervit*,  and  urge  Shelley  to  lose  no  time  iii  carn-ing  his  wife 
and  hor  baben  to  the  rurul  retreat,  Home  twenty  mileti  distant 
from  hot  and  stuffy  Padua. 

It  18  not  surprising  that  Byron  was  thus  quick  to  pnt 
I  Cappuciai  at  Shelley's  service.  It  was  needful  for  him  to 
^how  the  Sbelleys  some  hospitable  civility,  on  their  coming  to 
biif  part  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  think  of  eoter- 
lainiiig  them  at  bin  home  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Paloaxo 
Mo^cuijo  wa»  no  place  for  the  entertainment  of  gentlewomen; 
and  even  had  it  bc«n  an  establishment  to  which  he  could  bavo 
invited  gentlewomen  with  propriety,  Byron  would  not  havo 
aaked  tho  Shelleys  and  Claire  to  stay  with  him  there.  To 
Shelley  be  would  gladly  have  given  bed  and  board  in  the 
Palazzo ;  but  nothing  could  have  induced  the  poet,  ever  hanker- 
ing for  reconcilement  with  hi«  wife,  to  welcome  (under  the 
observation  of  all  Venice)  aa  guests  to  his  house  the  two  ladies, 
whose  preaenco  there  would  not  foil  to  revive  the  revolting 
Oenevese  wandHl.  Wishing  to  pay  the  Shelleys  a  full  measure 
of  hospitable  courtesy,  he  also  wished  to  keep  the  ladies  at  a 
safe  distance  from  Veniue.  At  I  Cappucini  (a  villa  not 
generally  known  to  be  in  his  tenure}  they  would  be  out  of  bis 
way  and  concealed  from  the  Venetian  scandal- mongers,  whilst 
rocoiving  from  him  a  considerable  civility.  Henco  the  offer  at 
which  Shelley  caught  bo  quickly,  that  bcfure  going  to  bed  for  a 
second  lime  at  Venice  lie  wrt)te  off  to  JIary,  ordering  her  to 
pack  her  lra])H,  and  come  at  onco  to  Venice  under  Paolo's  escort. 

Were  there  mi  other  evidence  to  tlio  point,  tho  mere  fact  that 
for  Bonici  ten  weeks  they  were  Byron's  gueats  at  I  Cappucini 
would  of  itself  show,  how  little  cause  the  SheUeye  saw  to  resont 
bis  treatment  of  Claire.  Indeed,  why  should  they,^ — how  could 
they,  conceive  themselves  injured  in  the  mailer  by  B)*ron,  who 
in  ever}-  otage  of  the  affair  had  acted  precisely  iu  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  social  arrangement,  Avbich  Shelley  com- 
mended aa  a  graceful  and  wholesome  subslitule  for  lawful 
marriage?  On  coming  to  regard  I^y  Byron  resentfully  and 
Claire  with  affection,  Byron  had  onlyexercieed  tbe«acredprivi- 
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lege  of  a  Free-Contract  npou-te  in  giving  his  heart  to  Clairo, 
to  have  and  huld  it  uutU  he  should  be  mored  to  give  it  to 
some  ouec'Ixe.  On  ceasing  to  regard  Clairo  tenderly,  he  had,  in 
»o  far  as  she  was  concerned,  done  nothing  forbidden  by  the 
favourers  of  the  Free  Contract.  On  the  oonlrary,  in 
every  step  of  the  business  he  shaped  his  ooureo  by  Free 
Contract  mordls.  To  Claire  he  had  said,  'Our  felicity  having 
perished,  in  obedience  to  the  forces  that  cauw  human  beings  (o 
love  and  ceaee  from  loving  one  imother,  you  go  your  way,  whilst 
I  go  mine.  Leaving  me  to  select  another  object  of  uffect  ion,  do 
you  give  your  heart  to  wunc  one  who  wishes  for  it.  Wo  have 
been  happy  together  ;  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  seek  happi- 
'nesfl  apart  from  one  aiinther.'  At  the  same  time,  still  npeaking 
like  an  honourable  liawlcAt  Tjover,  Tiyron  said,  '  But  I  cannot 
allow  ynu  to  Buffer  in  your  purse  for  your  gootlnesa  to  me.  I 
will  take  charge  of  your  thiM,  rear  it  affectionately,  provide  for 
it  liberally.'  What  was  there  in  this  for  the  Hhellcvii  to  resent, 
however  sorry  they  might  bo  for  poor  Claire,  the  brevity  of 
whose  dominion  over  BjTon's  volatile  affectioiia  of  course  dis- 
appointed and  saddened  them  ?  When  Sir.  Fronde  wrote,  as 
thoiigh  Shelley  ne<'es8Jirily  regarded  Bjtoii  as  Claire's  seducer, 
he  only  revealed  his  ah«i>lule  ignorance  of  foctH,  comprising 
much  of  what  Ik  mout  lingular  aTid  interesting  as  well  an  m08t 
painful  in  Shelley's  story. 

It  no  more  occuri-ed  to  Shelley  to  take  that  view  of  Ryron'a 
conduct  to  Claire,  than  it  occurred  to  Kim  to  think  of  himself  as 
Mary's  seducer.  To  the  hour  of  his  death  Shelley  never  faltered 
in  saying  that  B)Ton  behaved  well  to  Claire's  child.  That  the 
Shelleys  saw  nothing  to  condemn  serioUHly  in  his  treatment,  of 
Claire  herself,  however  much  they  regrettetl  his  inability  to  love 
her  for  a  longer  period,  is  hIiowil  by  the  friendly  relations  they 
maintaintMl  witlihini,  the  idolatroufi  extravagfinee  of  Shelley's  ad- 
miration for  him,  and  the  regard  in  which  even  Mrs.  Shelley  hold 
him  for  some  time.  Till  her  admiration  of  Byron  was  lowerc<l, 
and  her  confidenc'C  tn  him  shaken,  by  his  vacillation  about 
the  Liberal  and  his  ti-eatuient  of  the  Hunts,  Mrs.  Shelley  was 
not  wanting  in  cnthusin^m  for  the  poet  with  'a  divine  nature,* 
though  no  doubt  her  enthusiasm  had  not  the  fervour  of  her 
husband's  admiration  for  the  divine  poet.  Even  so  late  as  Decem- 
ber, 1821  (nV/^  Lady  Shelley's  Shfffci/  Memormh)  she  wrote  from 
Pisa  to  Mrs.  Gisborne,  'Lord  Byron  is  now  living  verj- sociably. 
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giving  dinners  to  his  male  acquaintance  and  writing  dirinelj. 
Pertapd  by  this  time  you  have  seen  Cain,  and  will  agree  with 
ua  in   thinking  it   his   finest  production.'     The  woman   who 


resented  Hyron's  treatment  of  her  friends,  the  Uunta,  never 
seems  1o  liuve  discovered  any  cause  for  cordial  anger  in  his  treat- 
ment of  her  diiitcr  Claire,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  disoorer 
what  Shelley  and  i^Iary,  with  their  views  about  marriage,  could 
reasonably  coudcmn  in  his  treatment  of  AUegra's  mother.  By 
others  it  has  been  made  b  ground  of  severe  censure,  that  Byron 
omitted  lo  provide  for  Claire's  failing  years.  But  in  extenua- 
liou  of  Byrou's  misconduct  in  this  particular,  if  not  to  his  per- 
fect justiticution,  it  may  be  urged  ihat>  whilst  believing  her  to 
have  a  friend  on  M-hom  she  hud  a  stronger  claim  than  on  him- 
self, he  knew  how  her  future  had  lieen  provided  for  by  the 
will,  in  which  he  figured  as  one  of  f^hulloy's  two  executors 
and  trustees. 

At  Kfite,  where  he  wrote  Julian  and  Maddaio  and  the 
Linn  tvriiten  amoiiff  the  Euganenn  1/iilf,  Shelley  sorrowed  for 
the  death  of  his  little  Clara,  the  second  daughter  horn  to  him 
by  his  second  wife.  From  I'uduu,  whilst  the  infant  was  lan- 
guishing iulo  death,  Shelley  wrote,  ou  2'^nd  September,  1818, 
to  bis  wife,  then  nursing  the  sick  babe  at  Ksle,  that  though 
uneasy  about  their  little  one  he  was  confident  there  was  no 
danger.  Two  days  later  (24th  September,  1818)  Mary  and 
Claire  went  to  Padua,  taking  Clara  with  them  to  meet  Shelley, 
who  ou  realizing  the  infant's  peril  hastened  with  her  to  Venice 
for  medical  advice, — a  journey  taken  all  too  late,  for  thepatiojit 
hud  barely  been  brought  within  the  city  when  she  died  in  her 
mother's  arms.  The  first  to  die  of  the  three  children,  whom 
the  Shelleys  had  takfn  out  of  England,  Clara  wa«  buried  in  the 
Lido,  beneuth  who»*e  sands  Byron  would  have  rested  had  he 
breathed  his  last  at  Venice. 

Loax-ing  Este  on  7th  November,  1818,  with  his  wife,  Claire, 
Elise  (who  had  returned  to  her  mistress's  side,  at  the  Iwginning 
of  her  residence  at  Este),  and  little  "Winiam,  Shelley  journeyed 
towards  Southern  Ilaly  in  hiw  own  carnage,  drawn  by  his  own 
horses,  Paolo  acting  as  coachman, — a  mode  of  travelling  that 
proved  no  less  tedious  nnd  weartjiome  than  economieal.  Resting 
at  Ferrara  on  the  8th,  and  at  llologna  on  the  9th  inst.,  they 
came  on  the  lUth  of  November  to  Borne,  from  which  plaoo 
Shelley  started  on  or  about  the  8th  of  December  ('  about  a  fort- 
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night  ago  I  left  Komo/  he  wrote  to  Peacock  on  22nd  Ueccmlwr, 
.1818,  givrng-  th«  8pproxit»ftte  date  o£  the  departure*)  fur 
Naples,  leaWug  Mar}*  and  the  others  of  bis  party  to  follow  him 
three  day»  later,  no  m  to  give  htm  time  to  choose  lodgings  for 
them  before  their  arrival  in  the  southern  capital ;  the  lodgings 
(opposite  the  Itoyal  Gardens,  with  u  full  ricw  of  the  buy)  for 
which  he  paid  three  louin  u-week. 

That,  on  the  occasion  of  the  excursion  to  Vesuvius,  Claire 
preferred  to  sit  in  a  palanquin,  whilst  Shelley  and  Slarj'  rodeon 
mules,  may  have  h*en  due  to  timidity,  referable  to  her 
Bccident  at  the  liagni  di  liUrca.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  ill-health  determined  her  to  ascend  the  mountain  in  the 
least  fatiguing  manner.  Anyhow,  it  is  both  certain  and  note- 
worthy that,  on  coining  to  ^'aples,  Claire  fraffered  no  severely 
from  bodily  indisposition,  that  some  two  years  and  a  half  later, 
on  ha™g  painful  reasons  for  recalling  all  the  domestic  circum- 
i  of  their  stay  nefir  the  Royiil  Oartlens,  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her 
"▼indicatory  epiMtle  to  Mrs.  Hoppner  (August,  1^21),  thought  it 
right  lo  speak  of  her  sister's  Xeaix)lilJin  illneas.  Tlie  illneaa, 
thus  remi'jnborefl  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  after  an  interval  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  d»  a  matter  likely  to  be  misrepresented  by 
her  husband's  and  Claire's  dofamcrs,  was  no  trifling  oilmenl. 

llcforc  the  last  week  of  January,  1819,  whilst  Claire's 
sickness  was  cauiung  thew  much  anxiety,  the  Shelleys  were  in 
trouble  with  the  sen-auts.  nhuse  chattering  tongues  caused 
them  so  much  annoyance  in  later  time.  Cheating  them  ut  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca,  Paolo — the  clever  knave,  ever  quick  to  sorro 
his  employers  and  himself  at  the  same  time — continued  to  cheat 
the  Shelleys  till  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  Serving  them 
by  turns  as  cook,  valet,  groom,  coachman,  courier,  and  ac- 
countant, the  fellow  had  opportunities  for  cheating  them  in 
each  capacity,  and  doubtless  made  the  most  of  the  op[K>rtimi- 
ties.  Dealing  with  no  one  but  Shelley,  he  might  have  played 
his  game  with  impunity;  but  the  scoundrel's  accounts  were 
audited  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  who,  whilst  consenting  to  his  mere 
petty  pilferingA,  made  a  stand  against  bi«  measures  for  pontive 

*Mr.  l^«setti  aiakes  Shelley  arrira  at  Naples  od  1st  December,  1818,  uil 
1  sm  for  froni  ssj>in((  that  tbe  Cftn>rul  writer  is  wrong  on  the  immatofial 
paint.  It  ia  enough  In  know  for  certain  that  tliopoet  msdeoolj' a  short  stay 
(at  thi>  most,  ■  Mjoum  at  l<w  thsn  tbnv  weekft)  at  Rome  on  the  oocvlon  ot 
his  journey  from  Northern  to  Southern  Italy. 
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plunder.  The  result  vm  that  .ShcUcy  discharged  the  nuin  with 
wann  words,  which  were  perhsp«  sometfaiog  stronger  and  more 
caustic,  through  the  poet's  deficient  knowledge  of  Italian,  than 
he  mettnt  thi-m  to  be.  The  gentleman,  who  givu  vent  lo  h!-t 
indignation  in  a  language  he  ha«  not  mastered  perfectly,  i«  apt 
to  say  outragoous  things.  Anyhow,  refusing  to  suhmit  to  uu 
egregious  attempt  at  extortion,  Shelley  discharged  the  r««al, 
who,  in  the  usual  way  of  fellows  of  hi«  sort,  covered  his  di»c(»ni- 
fiturc  with  abuse  and  threats  of  vengeance.  The  man  having 
been  «ent  about  his  busineA^  the  Shelleys  hoped  to  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Rut  the  hope  was  disappointed.  NhcUey  and  ht-« 
wife  hnd  barely  (*ongratuhitod  ihemwlves  on  being  quit  of  the 
rascal,  when  Kliso  married  him. 

Klisc  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  evil  creature.  Hut 
goissiping  no  less  freely,  servunU  gotcip  even  more  habitually, 
about  their  masters  and  mintresM*!:,  than  their  employem  gossip 
about  them.  On  their  way  from  K»te  to  Xaples.  Pu<do  and 
Rlise,  as  they  fell  in  Invc  with  one  another,  were  communicittive 
about  their  master  and  mistress.  If  Klise  had  more  than  i'uolo 
to  say  on  the  interesting  subject,  Paolo,  with  his  greuter 
knowledge  of  the  world,  could  tell  her  how  her  highly  iu- 
tereiftiug  facts  ought  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  infercutially. 
After  telling  Puulu  where  she  was  bom.  and  giving  him  a 
general  view  of  her  childhood,  EUse  told  him  how  she  hail 
been  hired  by  Mrs.  Shelley  at  Geneva,  and  travelling  with  her 
master  and  mistress  to  England,  had  lived  with  them  at  Bath 
and  Marlow  in  that  country'.  No  doubt,  also,  she  told  him  how 
Allegru  had  been  bom  in  England,  titken  to  Milan,  and  by  her 
(the  dt'ponent)  curried  lo  the  great  Ix>rd  Byron  at  Venice,  in 
whose  paliice  iihe  iT^lise,  the  dt'[K(nent)  had  stayed  for  successive 
weeks.  There  was  much  talk  between  the  Italian  knave  and 
the  Swing  nurse  about  Miss  Claire,  and  Mr.  Iloppner  (the 
CoMHiiI-CJeneral  at  Venice)  and  Madame  Iloppner,  the  lady  bom 
of  Swiiw  pnrcnta  in  Eli«e*s  native  land.  Can  it  be  questioned 
that,  on  arriving  at  Naples,  the  Buhtln  Paolo  and  the  quiek- 
wittiHl  Kline  conceived  themselveH  to  he  in  potwrssion  of  an 
important  family  secret,  their  knowledge  of  which  placed 
Monsignfir  8helley  and  the  Signoro  Shelley,  and  the  Signora'a 
'  cara  wirella '  Claire,  at  their  mercy?  Paolo  was  jubilant.  The 
next  time  the  signor  and  signoni  were  disagreeable  on  a  matl«r 
of  accounts^  they  should  know,  that  hr  knew  what  t/iey  knew. 
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Feeling'  tenderly  to  Mra.  Shelley  and  MIm  Claire,  for  both  had 
been  vcn'  good  to  her,  Eiise  hoped  that  Paolo  would  not  be 
indiwreet.  But  Elise  wus  a  Swiss,  and  what  cun  poor  servants 
do,  but  make  the  most  of  thtnr  pcmr  chances  ?  A  few  weeks 
laler  Paolo,  after  diKmis.'^al  from  the  i^urvit^e  of  u  nianter  and 
mistrcs-t  whom  he  bad  i)luudercd  fur  six  munthn,  went  his  way, 
Yowinp  to  have  his  vengeance,  unless  the  Signer  Shelley  paid 
him  ihostp  other  sequins.  Two  years  and  a  half  later  Klise 
was  wriling  lo  Mtulume  Shelley  for  money,  having  received 
sevcnii  gifts  of  numey  from  the  «aiue  lady,  since  loiiving  her 
service. 

At  Naples  it  i«  cei"tain  that  Shelley  was  far  from  liiippy. 
The  funey  t^vnias  to  have  possessed  him  that  he  was  encountered 
there  by  the  same  lady,  whom  he  imagined  to  have  pressed  her 
love  upon  him  (under  circumstances  eel  forth  on  a  prenoiu 
page  of  this  work)  in  181G,  just  before  he  started  for  Geneva 
Anth  Mury  and  Cluire.  The  whole  affair  wus  imugiuury.  Iso 
woman's  htKirt  was  offoiod  to  him  lu  1810.  Ko  lady  was  m 
Hiat  year  guilty  of  unwoiuauly  extravagance,  through  adniira- 
tiuu  of  his  jwelry.  As  she  was  «  mere  creature  of  his  fancy, 
the  lady,  who  paid  him  so  remarkable  and  embarrassing  a 
compliment,  cannot  really  have  met  him  in  Naples,  and  told 
him  that  she  bad  in  two  different  years  tracked  him  through 
Kuropc.iu  obedience  lo  her  hopeless  atfection  for  him.  It  docs 
not  follow,  however,  that  be  recognized  the  unreality  of  hta 
impressions,  and  was  deliberately  untratlifiJ  {in  18'Jl-2)  in 
speaking  ^if  hi«  intpreourse  with  the  lady,  who  cannot  have  died 
in  the  wHiitcr  of  1818-19,  as  she  hiid  never  breathed  the  breath 
nf  life.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  t'ur  Shelley  wa^  the  fool  of 
his  own  fancy  iu  this  matter,  (f  he  was  aught  less  than  the 
master  of  it.  As  be  was  certainly  in  several  maltors  untruthful, 
in  the  most  precise  and  lilL-ral  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  susi)ect  liim  of  pure  impoiiture  in  this  curiouB  husineea. 
Upon  tlie  whole,  however,  it  appears  mora  probable  that  ho  in 
courae  of  time  became  a  liLful  bcliuver  iu  the  story,  of  whom 
imaginary  character  ho  was  cognizant  at  the  season  of  its 
inception  ;  that  iu  the  l^utter  stages  of  the  balluciiiutiou  he  was 
the  dupe  of  a  trick  ho  huj  prucLised  on  his  own  mind.  It 
accords  with  this  theory,  thut  the  victim  of  semi'delusion  was 
sometimes  very  miserable  at  Naples,  expressiug  his  wretched- 
ness in  pathetic  vertes  which  he  hid  from  Mary,  whilst  acting 
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in  (livers  ways,  bo  ai)  to  make  hh  wife  imagine  him  fo  be  set 
on  concculitig*  fruin  her  some  cau>io  of  mental  anguiab. 

leaving  Nuplca  on  2fitli  Febrmiry,  1818,  Sbelley  (making 
the  return  journey,  even  m  ho  hod  travelled  southtrardg,  with  his 
own  horses)  retraced  hit!  aleps  to  Ilome,  where  he  rcrnained  for 
something  over  throe  months,  during  which  time  he  underwent 
no  slight  annoyance  from  indications  of  the  disAtvour  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Englinh  tourists.  '  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Kttglish  abroad  us  well  as  at  home/  he  wrote 
bitterly  to  Peacock,  after  remarking  thai,  with  the  exception  of 
five  individuals  at  the  utmost,  he  was  regarded  'as  a  rare 
prodigy  of  crime  and  pollution,  whose  look  OTcn  might  infect.' 
Whilst  insisting  that  he  magnitied  and  multiplied  the  sigriB  of 
disapproval,  that  touched  him  w  keenly,  his  widow  could  not 
venture  to  asnert  he  hud  no  real  groimd  for  the  despondency, 
which  she  referred  to  his  sense  of  being  shunned,  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger,  by  people  of  his  own  nation.  There  is  some- 
thing droll  and  louchiug  iti  the  putus  token  by  the  poor  lady  to 
iriionn  posterity  that,  if  her  Shelley  suffered  much  from  the 
insolence  of  some  nf  the  more  vulgar  of  the  travelling  English, 
he  was  called  u[H>n  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford  and  Sir  WiUiuni 
Drommond,  during  his  stay  at  Itome  ;  the  pains  thus  taken  to 
rrli(>ve  the  poet  of  dishonour  being  all  the  mure  pnthctie,  because 
the  asperity  of  the  lady's  rofloctions  on  vulgiir  English  touriirts 
revcaU  how  sensible  Willinm  Godwin's  daughter  was,  that  she 
was  in  no  small  degree  iiccoimtahle  for  the  slights  offered  to  her 
huslund.  Poor  Mrs.  Shelley  had  belter  have  been  silent.  The 
English  whr>  vi!5ite<l  Home  two  generations  since  were  seldom 
remarkable  for  vnlgiirity ;  the  least  exalted  and  refined  of  them 
being  at  least  tit  compnnionfl  for  the  young  lady  who,  nt  the 
dawn  of  a  eertuin  July  morning,  slipt  through  her  father's 
shop  to  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Tbcy  may  have  been  victims  of 
prejudirt',  but  it  was  not  a  sign  of  vulgarity  that  English 
geiitleuieii,  travelling  with  ladies  in  Italy,  thought  it  best  to 
keep  iiui  of  Shelley's  way,  and  thai,  tbe  hidies  did  nut  care  to 
make  )iii<  wife's  a(»|iiaint«nee.  Tn  atiribuling  the  seclusion  of 
tlieir  lioman  life  to  the  narrownt'ss  of  her  Imshimd's  meims  and 
the  delicacy  i>£  his  health,  Mrs.  ShuUey  only  drew  attention  to 
tho  real  causes  of  the  exclusion  from  society  ho  would  haro 
enjoyed,  and  she  was  pining  to  enter. 

Towards  tho  close  of  April,  1SI9,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
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Shcllpys  to  witliclraw  from  ths  capital  whore  fhcy  were  ill  at 
ea«e,  and  to  return  to  Jinpios  after  the  first  week  of  the  ensuing 
lunnth  ;  but  changing  their  plans  they  lingered  at  Home  till 
they  were  visited  with  trouble,  far  more  oppressive  and  blighting, 
than  the  putn  of  being  idighted  and  left  to  themselves.  They 
were  8tttl  ut  Kume  when  their  little  AVilliaiu  (the  second  to  die 
of  the  throo  fated  children)  passed  from  them,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  the  middle  of  his  fourth  year,  breathing  his  last 
breath  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  June :  on  the  earlier  day  according 
to  one  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  letters,  hut  on  the  later  Recording  to 
the  rtone,  place<l  io  hiu  memorj'  in  the  Prote»tant  eemeterv*  ol 
the  Italian  capital.  Ileuceforth  Home  was  associutcd  In  the 
miudf*  of  either  parent  with  a  supremo  sorrow.  A\TiiI»t  ShoUey 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  child's  death,  Mary  yielded  to  melan- 
choly, that  was  only  mitigated  by  the  birth  of  her  Mcond  son 
(the  present  Sir  Percy  norence  Shelley)  in  tJie  ensuing 
November. 

Withdrawing  from  Rome  as  soon  as  they  had  laid  their  boy 
in  the  grave,  Shelley  and  his  wife  (with  Claire  for  their  com- 
forter) carried  their  sorrow  to  I*pghorn,  where  they  rested  at 
the  Villa  Val!K)vano,  midway  between  the  city  and  Slonte  ^'t-ro, 
till  they  moved  at  the  end  of  September  to  Florence,  Shelley 
having  alrefuly  made  a  flying  trip  from  the  Villa  A'al^ovano  to  the 
last-named  city,  to  select  pleasant a|}artmcntH  fornix  niontliM. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  January,  leaving  Cluire  lichind 
them  at  Florence,  Shelley  moved  with  his  wife  and  their  babe 
to  Pisa,  where  he  resided  chiefly  (cither  in  the  city  or  at  the 
neighbouring  baths  of  St.  Julian)  till  the  fatal  migration  to 
Sail  Terenzo.  Of  ull  his  several  Italian  restiiig-plaee}*,  Pisa  is 
the  spot  to  u'hich  the  mind  turns  mncit  often,  and,  on  the  whole, 
most  agreeably,  in  tho  survey  of  the  poet's  later  years.  It  was 
at  Pisa  that  he  nursed  his  cousin  Mtnlwin  in  eickuese,  would 
fain  have  cheriBhed  the  dying  Kt.-ut.s  wrote  ^(/(/riUM,  woraUipt 
Emilia  Viviam,  lived  closely  with  Hyrou  (fint  on  friendly  and 
then  on  uneasy  terms),  mado  the  netjuaintonce  of  the  WilUumses, 
joined  hands  with  Trelawny.  and  again  befriended  the 
Hunts.  Hut  of  all  tho  Shelleyau  lussociations  with  Pisa,  nono 
is  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  poet's  nature,  or 
perhaps  more  memorable  lo  lovers  of  his  song,  than  his  senti- 
mental idolatry  of  the  Contessina,  with  whom  Hrtt.  Shelley 
bravely  maintained  a  romantic  correspondence^  as  though  she 
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were  a  cordial  sliurcr  of  lier  Lusbund'a  afifcctiountc  rogiktd  foi 
the  iinpriaoned  beauty. 

Tltt'n-  is  no  iitx^d  to  repraduco  what  Kednnii  tells  so  agr«e- 
u1)ly,  and  pcrbups  with  less  than  his  usual  luaucuracy,  of  tbi 
(jootcssiua,  whuRc  droanuly  voluptuoua  t-ycs,  Grecian  rontour, ! 
darksome  tresws,  pulo  wmipk-xion,  musii-ul  voice,  and  winning' i 
air  of  gentle  sadncKti,  Kl.irr(>d  Shi'tlcy  to  diecovcr  in  her  conven-i 
iual  huine  a  nceoe  uf  hurbaruuA  cajttivity : — to  inveigh  ugoinst ' 
the   erui'lty   of  the   father,  who   cituld    itninure  5d  radiant  a 
creature  in  so  gLootuy  a  buUding;  to  conceive  himself  dufniuded 
of  hifl  proper  felicity  by  the  circumatancwi  which  renden-d  their 
union   impossible;   and  in  hi»  turauUuoua  yearuingu    for  the 
unattainable  to  cry  aloud  unto  her : — 

*  Sem|ili  of  Ht'aveii '.  too  pciitle  lo  ho  humut, 
\'cititig  bcucnUi  llial  rndiaut  furui  uf  NVomU 
All  tlint  is  in^piMiHiible  iii  thet' 
Urii>;hl,  and  lnvv,  ami  iiuitiortnlity  t 
Swwt  Beiiediccioii  in  tlie  ctnnul  Curae! 
Vcili^d  Glory  of  tliU  lamplcsa  Uoiversc  ! 
Tliwu  Mwu  Wyyuil  tbv  clouds!    Thou  liviiip  Form 
Aiikuiig  tlie  Dead  :    Ttiuu  Htir  above  the  Stonn  ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror! 
Tliou  Ilanntnty  of  Nature's  art  I  Thou  Mirror 
lu  whom,  as  in  tho  t>pleiiduur  of  the  Hun, 
All  sliajwa  look  glorioua  whicli  thou  gajwret  od! 

I  never  tlioiigtu  before  my  dvntli  to  see 
Youth'a  vision  thus  made  perfect,     Emily. 
[  love  lliec ;  though  the  world  by  no  lliin  name 
\N'ill  hide  that  Iuv«,  from  iUt  uuvalut!*]  i<liuiiie. 


Spouse!   Sifller!   Angel!    Pilui  wf  the  Fat« 

A\''ho40  courw  hsB  been  so  starlMw  !    O  too  late 

BolovW  !    0  too  800U  ndurvd.  by  iiie  I 

For  in  the  &elds  of  immortality 

My  p[>irit  ehonld  at  first  have  worahippod  thine, 

A  divine  piVM'tiiv  in  n  pUce  divln« ; 

Or  ehoiild  have  moved  bcttdc  it  on  tbiA  earth, 

A  ehadow  of  tliat  subslanu;,  from  ila  birth  ; 

Hut  not  «*  novr: 1  love  (lice  ;  yw,  I  feel 

That  on  the  fountuLii  of  my  hoart  a  aeal 

Ts  set,  to  ke«p  in  wAlers  pure  aod  bright 

Vor  thee,  siuce  in  tboso  lean  Ibou  hu«t  delight 


F»OM  MAKI^W  'n)  [TA1.Y. 

Thy  wiiidom  speaks  in  mo,  nnil  bidd  ma  date: 

Ik-acoii  llw  rockfl  on  whirli  liigli  |)eA.ns  ure  tvnckt. 

I  ii«vor  vai  nitacheil  to  thai  fra-at  ten. 

Whose  doctrine  18,  th.iK  each  one  nhoulil  select 

Out  of  the  crowd  a  lottitiVM  or  a  frji;it<J, 

And  all  the  rest,  tliough  fair  and  wi^  commaid 

To  cold  oblivion,  iboii^h  it  U  in'  (fie  coild 

or  moilern  Dioruli!.  und  tW  luiiteu  tond 

Which  those  ii-nor  shvoa  \vil\i  wt-ary  footitops  tread, 

WHio  (rftvH  to  their  home  ninoiig  the  dtud 

l(y  the  brand  highiviiy  of  ibv  wurld.  and  ao 

With  cue  ffhiiiiiL'd  Iriciid.  j)brhii.p«  aJoiiIous  fix>. 

The  dn.>aric8L  nnd  tlic  lon^vt  Juumey  f^o. 
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Emily, 
A  ship  IB  floating  in  the  hnrboai-  now, 
A  wind  K  hovering  o'er  tJie  monntain'a  brow ; 
-    7h«ra  is  n  ])atli  on  thft  »ea.'»  a}:nr<]  i1i.ior, 
"So  keel  has  ever  ploughed  that  path  More ; 
The  hnlcyono  "brood  aronnd  the  foamlc m  islca ; 
The  liieacheroui*  ocean  hai*  forawom  its  wil«  ; 
The  merry  mariaSTB  are  bold  and  frae  : 
Say,  my  heart's  Butcr,  wilt  thou  saII  with  mo  ? ' 

WliUst  Shelley's  passion  for  Emiliii  was  miming  ils  brief 
course,  between  ramc  finic  (probably  a  late  one^  of  autuinn, 
1820,  and  au  early  diiy  of  sprinfj,  It*"Jl,  they  exchanged  letters ; 
£inilia  in  her  lcU«nt  uijually  uddressiiiig  hsv  woi-shipcr  as 
'  Caro  Fnitell(»/  but  ovum;  in  a  whilo  hunounii^  hiiu  with  the 
loftier  and  warmer  title  of  '  AiIoratwSposu,'~a  tcnu  the  youngs 
Imly  doubtless  used  in  a  spiritual  ^cnxe,  and  with  unqualified 
liideneo  that  he  would  construe  it  lu  no  other  sense.  At  Iho 
10  time  Kmilia  and  Mrs.  tShelley,  exchanging  vieits  and 
other  courtesies,  uppropriate  to  geatlewomen  affectionately  dis- 
]>osed  to  one  another,  nuiiutalued  a  sisterly  correspondence  «*ith 
the  pen,  each  styling  tho  olh«r  'C^ara  Sorella.'  Mr.  Rwsselti  it 
of  opinion  that  no  one,  not  even  'tt  ))randnl-inonger  beyond 
belief,'  has  ever  ventured  to  insinuato  that  the  nmtuiil  affection 
of  Shelley  and  Emilia  *  xeas  other  than  platonic.'  And  in  the 
sense,  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  those  who  think  it  applic- 
able to  everj"  cordial  attachment  of  two  ^jer-tons  of  opposite  sex, 
that  is  nttond«l  by  no  incident  likely  to  increase  tlic  populalion, 
there  can  be  no  question  the  affair  was  platonic.  How  could  it 
have  been  othorwisc  ?  Tlic  daughter  of  an  Italian  nohleraon, 
vol..  If.  c  L 
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Emilia,  living  under  the  discipline  and  eurvcillancc  of  a  roligions 
houso,  never  saw  Shcllej'  under  cirmunstoaces  affording  eiUier 
of  them  an  opjwrtuoity  for  throwing  aside  the  restruints  of 
etiquette  and  deconuu.  It  dues  not,  however,  follow  that 
the  seutimcut  of  Epip^tjdiidion,  overflowing  in  some  of  its 
tenderest  passages  with  vehement  adiniratton  of  Eiuilia's  personal 
charui^  foUs  within  tho  most  Liberal  definitioii  of  the  olostie 
term. 

That  Shelley's  pulses  were  quickened  for  a  single  instant 
during  cither  his  interviews  with  Emilia,  or  the  mcditatioiis 
residting  in  the  poem,  by  cmotioas  which  (to  iise  hts  own 
phrase)  would  have  '  approximated  him  to  the  circle  of  a 
servant  girl  and  her  sweetheart,'  I  hare  not  the  faintest 
suspicion.  And  this  book  ha«t  failed  in  one  respect  if  its 
readers  £ud  much  difficulty  iii  belic-vittg  that  robust  sensuous 
fervour  was  in  no  degree  accountable  for  the  vompositton  o£ 
the  Euest  love  poem  in  the  literature  of  tho  universe.  Had  be 
been  conscious  of  emotion,  hovering  however  lightly  over  tho 
confines  of  desire,  it  la  inconcei\'abIe  that  Shelley  would  have 
made  his  nnfc  an  accomplice  in  his  addresses  to  Kniilia's  feelings. 
It  was  due  to  tho  prime  defect  of  his  lower  nature,  that  ho  was 
capable  of  inducing  Mary  to  play  a  port  in  tho  thrco-comercd 
flirtation. 

In  writing  to  Peacock  after  the  game  had  been  played  out, 
that  he  had  '  made  acquaintance  in  an  obscure  convent  with 
the  only  TtaliaTi  for  whom  he  ever  felt  any  interest,'  Shelley 
declared  the  full  measure,  and  the  real  qnnUty  and  complexion^ 
of  his  genuine  conccm  in  Emilia,  He  had  been  interested  in 
n  charming  girl.  Gmtified  in  his  ai-tistic  sensihtlity  by  her 
personal  loveliness,  precisely  as  a  connoisseur  is  gratified  by  tho 
beauty  of  on  cxqniaiio  piece  of  sculpture,  and  stirred  to  sjTnpa- 
thctic  curiosity  hv  what  was  to  him  novel  and  singular  in  hor 
altogether  commonplace  position  and  story,  he,  for  the  first 
time  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  felt  a  strong  interest  in  one 
of  its  people, — an  interest  that,  disposing  him  to  think  well  of 
her,  moved  him  to  credit  her  with  all  the  excellencies  of  woman- 
kind. All  that  followed  was  the  result  of  tho  excitement  of  a 
powerfidly  imngintitive  bruin,  ncting  with  equal  ^-i.ffour  and 
subtlety,  whilst  it  perfected  its  conceptions  with  the  self- 
concentrated  energy  of  a  power,  wholly  disconnected  from  tho 
animal  that  possessed  it.     Endowing  Emilia  with  all  the  con- 
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ccivablo  virhies  of  womankind,  he  worshipt  a  ItoiDg  tliat  was 
less  a  reolity  than  the  offspring  of  his  fancy. 

"^Vhether  he  showed  n8  much  of  chivalric  fueling  as  he  did 
of  egotiftii*;  wiijTrftrdnoAs  in  iliAtempering  with  egregious  flatter)' 
the  mind  of  the  young  woman,  who  was  designed  hy  her  father 
to  pa«s  from  her  convent  into  wedlock  with  a  man  of  her  own 
social  degree,  is  a  question  that  maybe  left  (or  the  reader's 
unaided  consideration.  Left  also  for  the  preeoit  may  be 
the  question  whether  the  chivalrons  Shelley  showed  proper 
chivalric  cAre  of  his  wife's  feelings  in  constraining  her  to 
•witness  and  to  fnrther  his  platonic  suit,  when  a  moment's  oon- 
Bideration  would  have  told  him  that,  even  if  the  suit  did  not 
vex  her  to  vulgar  jealousy,  to  hear  him  pour  the  idolatries  of 
Epififitjchiduiu  on  the  object  of  his  imaginary  poAsion,  wonld 
necessarily  cause  her  the  keenest  anguish  which  a  ftpiisitivo  and 
sentimental  'n-ife  can  experience, — the  pain  of  discovering  herself 
far  beneath  h«.'r  hnsbund'i?  ideal  standard  of  feminine  cxeoUcnoo; 
the  piiin  of  di«covi;'ring  Ii  im  eniwible  of  rendering  greater  homago 
to  amithiT  woman  than  tn  herself;  the  pain  of  feeling  hOTself 
much  less  than  necessary  to  his  hajunnoss. 

In  judging  an  enthusiast  ono  mui^t  ever  make  allowance 
for  his  particular  enthusiasm.  Were  it  otherwise,  one  would 
attribute  sinirulpr  indelicacy,  as  well  as  defective  knon-Iodgo  of 
,  to  those  of  the  8hoUeyun  zealots  who  orguo 
9  reason  to  renent  or  disapprovi-  the  atliichmeut, 
not  think  'other  than  plutonto,'  as  though  it 
■itureof  ovcry  sensitive  and  sentimental  woman 
8cd  both  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree)  to 
's  admiration  of  her  mental  cndowmeuts,  his 
ral  graces,  his  sympathy  with,  and  lojTilty  to> 
e,  far  more  highly  than  his  mutter-of-coorsa 
hose  of  her  domestic  privileges  and  personal 
to  which  the  law  would  afford  her  some 
unto  protection  and  imMniblo  remedy,  should 
ito  thorn.  From  what  these  zealots  say,  it 
'hilet  he  was  chiefly  admirable  and  delightful 
ivers  and  iipiritual  graces,  Sirs.  Shelley  had 
^gri^^'^  when  he  used  them  to  declare  hi* 
mtimental  preferrtnco  for  another  woman, 
erj-  reason  to  know  the  lower  forces  of  his 
way  affected  by  the  spiritxial  idolatry. 
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By  others  o£  the  Shclleyan  aiwtogiats  it  is  urgiied  that  Mrs, 
Shellcys  conduct,  in  becoming  as  it  M'ore  ou  nccomplice  in  her 
husband's  idolatry  of  Kmilia,  is  evidence  that  her  feelings  were 
in  no  way  woundwl  by  his  attention  to  the  beautiful  jjirL  But 
to  argue  in  this  vay  is  to  attribute  to  Mrs.  Shelley  an  inscnst* 
bility.  wholly  foreign  to  a  nature  by  no  means  wonting  in 
womanly  feeling,  discernment,  »pinl,  and  fervour.  Becanaj 
she  showed  what  in  usually  called  '  good  sense '  in  concealing 
her  annoyance,  whiUt  consenting  prudently  to  what  a  less 
clever  woman  would  have  resi-sted  indignantly,  it  is  not  to  bo 
imagined  that  she  really  loved  the  cara  mn-iia  lo  whom  she 
paid  visits  and  wrote  gusdiing  letters,  or  would,  at  any  moment 
of  their  acquaintance,  havo  been  sorri-  to  hear  that  £milia, 
mth  the  darksome  trcssca  and  voluptuou^i  eyes,  had  gone  off  to 
Jericho.  AVhat  Shelley's  wife  felt  for  the  Contessina  is  not  lo 
be  learnt  from  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  two  yornig 
women,  nor  from  the  epistles  Mrs.  Shelley  ivroto  about  hor 
CffAT  .iori-Uit  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  divers  other  people,  vhiht  her 
husband  was  patsing  through  the  agitations  of  his  spiritual  love 
for  Emilia  the  Jfatchloss.  Tt  was  not  for  the  young  wife, 
humouring  her  huRljund  for  the  sake  of  pre-sernng  her  power 
over  him,  to  tell  lii*  friends  he  was  making  a  goose  of  himself 
or  to  write  bitter  things  against  ICmilia  wliieh  would  only  bring 
upon  hor  tho  imputation  she  was  most  anxious  lo  avoid— 
the  imputation  of  being  jealous  of  her  spiritual  rival.  But 
when  Kmilia  tho  angelic  bad  pas-scd  from  tho  Pisan  convent 
into  marriage  with  tho  Iluliaii  gentleman  whom  she  soon  worried 
into  hating  her,  and  Shelley  having  sun'ived  his  passion  for  her, 
had  pusstKl  to  tho  dominion  of  anuther  Kpiritual  mistress,  Mrs. 
Shelley  told  Mrn.  Gisbornc,  with  eijual  cmidour  ami  piquancy, 
what  she  really  thought  of  l^milia,  of  Hliellcy'tt  luvu  tif  tho 
young  lady,  and  of  her  rather  different  love  of  him. 

Kcflecting  disdainfidl^-  on  her  '  dirty  enough '  Pisan  ac- 
quaintances, Mrs.  Shelley  gave  Mrs.  Oisbomc  to  understand 
that,  not  content  with  the  cakes,  wine,  and  »ugnr-candy  of 
apirituul  love,  Eniiliti,  to  her  wonihiper's  horror,  asked  him  to 
give  hur  a  considerable  sum  of  money, — a  demand  thai  may 
acquit  him  of  want,  of  gallantry  in  writing  (rtV/c  Forman's 
edition  of  Shelley's  Fime  Works)  to  John  Gishorne  from  Lcrici 
on  18th  Jime,  1822,  just  three  weeks  before  the  fatal  hoat- 
accident  :^ 
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*  The  Epipxffchulwn  I  csnoot  loolc  nt ;  the  person  wliom  it  ccte- 
Lrntes  xtm  a  cloud  ituttciid  of  n  Juno,  aiid  poor  Ixion  starU  front  Uie 
ccuUrnr  tliut  wai  tti«  u&priog  of  his  mm  embracv.' 

WTiUst  penning  tKese  lines,  Shelley  was  still  moving  along 
thocomijurutively  trani|uil  stream  of  his  melancholy  attachment 
to  Jauo  Williams,  the  la«t  of  his  spiritual  bridctt,  to  vhosc 
singing  and  guitar  he  listened  on  the  evening  after  writing  the 
letter,  utt  he  paced  to  uud  fro  on  the  C&sa  Mugui  terrace,  whilst 
Mary  lay  u-bcd  faint  and  exhuustcd  by  her  recent  miscarriage. 
Before  he  p.as8es  to  (he  concluding  torin  of  ShoUt^'s  resi- 
dence at  Pi-wi,  the  reader  should  lie  iufonnod  of  another  of  thoae 
imaginary  iucidents,  which  would  have  had  prominence  in  the 
record,  hud  Shelley  lived  to  be  his  own  biographer.  In  the 
Bnmmcr  of  1S"20,  ivhilst  Mr.  Tighe  (son  of  the  still  famous  lira. 
Tighc)  was  staying  nt  Pun,  Klielley  came  in  high  oxcitrmcnt 
to  that  gentleman  (or  at  least  told  McH^win  he-  had  gone  to 
Mr.  Tighc)  with  this  strange  story.  Tic  (Shelley,  the  narrator 
of  the  affair  to  Medwin,  if  not  to  Tighc)  had  gone  to  the  Post 
Office  of  l^isa  for  letters,  and  had  barely  uttered  his  name  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Postt-rtstojitc  bureau,  when  a  stronger,  with  a 
niilitarj-  cloak  hanging  from  hia  shoulders,  exclaimed,  '  What, 

aro  you  that  d d  atheist,  Shelley?*  and  forthwith  felled  him 

to  Oio  groinid  with  u  shmning  fist-blow, — a  blow  rendering  the 
ptKit  uneonaciouH,  whilst  the  doer  of  the  violent  deed  went  off, 
cloak  and  all.  According  to  the  stort',  given  to  Medwin  some 
three  months  or  so  after  the  nllegi'd  occurrence,  Shelley  and 
Tigho  trucked  the  ruffianly  assailant  to  the  Trc  DonzcIIe  of 
Pisa,  and  on  learning  he  had  started  for  Genoa,  hastened 
thither  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  and  puni.-<hing  him.  Mr. 
KoKsetti  fiuggertts  that,  in  respect  to  this  alleged  assaidtj  Medwin, 
the  original  historian  of  the  affair,  may  have  given  a  loose 
account  o(  some  adventure  that  is  sin'd  to  have  taken  jilace  at 
Komc.  iJut  I  sec  no  reosiin  to  accept  this  stiggestioii.  Though 
conucally  iuaitcurute  in  his  reminisccDccs,  Medwin  was  an  honest 
gentli-uian  and  a  prcct-so  nutc-fakci'.  On  coming  to  Pisa  to  stay 
with  Shelley  in  the  late  autunm  of  1830,  ho  was  n  diarist  who 
took  pains  to  record  exactly  the  things  seen  by  him,  and  the 
things  (true  or  false)  told  to  him  by  other  people.  "Without 
giving  Shelley  as  his  authority  for  the  narrative,  ho  tells  the 
Btory  of  the  assault  as  one  of  the  matters  which,  came  to  liis 
!  knowledge  soon  after  his  arri^-ul  ut  Pisa,  during  Us  ^miliar 
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intercourse  with  Ms  coudn.  WUlst  fully  cognizant  of  the 
gentleman's  literary  defects,  I  do  not  question  that  he  had 
the  story  of  the  assault  from  Shelley's  lips,  and  passed  it  on 
through  one  of  his  note-hooks  with  substantial  accuracy.  It  is 
certain  no  such  attack  was  made  on  Shelley  at  Pisa.  The 
marvelloiis  story  must  be  regarded  as  an  affair  of  delusion, 
semi-delusion,  or  sheer  untruth. 


CnAFTER    XV. 


PISAN  ACQU-WKTANCES. 


The  WiOiiimMa— Shelley  at  Rarenna— The  Shelley^Oljurn  ScamLa— Shelley's 
irtartlin)^  Ijelter  la  Mrs.  H)ielli-y — Esniiiiiiatiim  of  lltu  Lftlter— Its  n-ikl 
InacciiraciM — Mr*.  Shulky'a  vindicatory  Letter  to  Mra.  Iloppner — 
J)L'iiiuiu>tralion  that  llyron  wna  autliorjzvd  by  Hlit-Uey  to  w  ithliulU  tbo 
Lutttrr— Kxplauatiua  uf  ibu  ShvUey-Ckun  Scaodal—Sbelley's  Visit  tv 
Alli'-^mi  at  Ibigna-CATallo^l'TDJoct  for  slarting  tbi>  LUeml — Leigh  Hunt 
iDvitM  to  edit  tho  T,it>eral-~!i\if\\ey'»  Change  of  riaiw— His  I'rcti'Xta 
and  Jieasona  for  changbg  them  —  L«igh  Hunt's  Way  of  d'Calin^  with 
hia  KriomlA — III*  Concealment  vt  his  financial  Pn«ition — WyroD  at  Vi»k 
— rittnCo  MiBsdventures  on  his  Outwanl  Voyage — Bjtoh'b  MaoouniRe- 
meni  jii  respect  to  the  Ltlieral^DiOvrexuxs  between  Dytoa  and  Shelley 
— SlioUey's  Poiilioc  bi?tww<ii  B}-tod  buJ  Hunt— Tbw  Byron-SbeUey  'Sot' 
tit  I'ifiOr— Shalley  and  Hunt  in  secret  League  againA  Byron — Shelley's 
Change  of  Fcdin;^  toiraKb  Byron — Waa  Byron  aw&re  of  the  Change? 

Tnovoii  leading  a  life  of  scclusiou  and  studious  uidustn*,  Shelley 
cscEipcd  at  Pisa  from  the  Aocial  c&tnuigcmcnt,  almost  amounting 
to  social  isolation,  which  hud  alternately  irrituted  iind  depressed 
him  during  the  earlier  BtugiM  of  his  restdeiicw  in  Italy,  aud 
wuuld  have  ulCuctiid  hiiu  still  more  |>ain£ully,  had  it  not  be«nfor 
Clatre'fl  exhilarating  Wvaciou&ncss.  If  ho  inade  no  fiiends  in 
the  Tuscun  city,  Pisa  at  least  affoi-ded  him  ucquaiutanccB. — 
Vocca  the  physician  (who  wisely  treating  the  poet  us  a  maUule 
imagmtire  told  him  to  confide  in  nature  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  his  maladies) ;  Sgricci  the  improvisatore,  whose  ir-cuHut 
faculty  atirred  the  pool's  curiosity  and  adiuiratJon;  and  the 
disaolute  FrofcMor  M-ho  introduced  hiin  to  Emilia  Vivinni. 
Heceiving  his  cousin  Torn  Mcdwin  in  the  late  autumn  of  1830 
for  a  long  visit,  he  mado  lUc  acquaintaTice  of  Medwin'a  C-Kpeciol 
friends,  the  Williomsea,  early  in  the  following  year, — Edward 
Williums,  whilom  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Dragoons,  and  in  still 
earlier  time  a  midsliipmon  of  the  Navy,  who,  boasting  a  lineal 
dcKont  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  displaying  nt  least  ou  amu- 
teur*3  nptitudc  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  possessed  various 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  to  render  him  nu  leoa  acceptable  to 
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Mary  than  her  husband ;  aiid  Jtmc  Wi'Ilium-s  the  lost  of  the 
Bcvcnil  woinuji,  fair  or  othcrwiM.%  to  move  Shelley  to  pkitvnie 
affection.  Fruiu  tuue  to  tluic,  aUo,  at  Visa,  Shelley  Mtw  tsome- 
thiiig  uf  Lady  ^uuutcushel,  vbi>tie  ae<iuuiutuucc  ho  liad  made 
at  Florence, — the  gentlewomaa  ol*  letters,  who,  whilst  corny 
Rixjading  regularly  nith  her  old  friend,  CUirc's  mother,  had  her 
reasons  for  living  nbroad  under  the  nanjo  and  style  of  Sirs. 
SluftOu,  together  M'itli  her  cold  uud  cuprieious  daughter,  who 
ranged  herwlf  fur  u  while  with  Claire's  adniirei's.  But  of  uU 
&heUey'«  Pisan  a«AOviute«,  in  the  time  preceding  Byron'»  teuure 
of  the  Palazzo  Ijinfrauchi,  none  i»  more  deserx'ing  of  com- 
memoration than  the  Prince  Mavrocordntos,  with  whom  ShcUej 
played  chess  and  lived  for  awhile  on  terms  of  domestic  intimacy, 
before  dedicating  IlrUa^  to  him,  as  '  an  imperfect  token '  of  the 
author's  '  admiration,  sympathy,  and  friendship.'  That  Sbflley 
had  Homo  other  and  loM  creditable  associutcH  at  the  Tuscan  city 
and  the  adjacent  IlathH,  may  be  inferred  from  the  contemptuous 
and  even  disgustful  severity  with  which  Mrs.  Shelley  sjjokc  of 
their  Pisan  acquaintances  as  a  '  dirty  enough  *  lot  of  people. 

In  July,  IS'il,  the  Shelleys  designed  to  spend  tho  next 
winter  in  Florence  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Smith,  whom  they 
bud  promised  to  introduce  (o  (lie  glories  of  the  TTffiKi  and  Pita 
galleries;  ancl  in  acwiilancc  with  this  purpose  Shelley  went  to 
Florence  at  tho  end  of  July  to  cIioohc  u  suitable  Tosidcnce.  But 
this  scheme  for  the  winter  fell  through;  Mrs.  Smith's  lU  health 
determining  Horace  Smith  to  |)ostpono  their  It;ilian  trip.^nn 
opportune  change  of  pui-pose,  that  liberated  the  Shelleys  from 
their  eugiigcmcnt  to  winter  jit  Florence,  just  as  1hcy  wero 
wiftliing  for  u  decent  pretext  fur  throwing  the  Smiths  over,  and 
wintering  again  at  Pi«i,  whei-u  ibey  would  In;  members  of  tho 
gi-cat  Byron's  efi[)eciiil  ciivle. 

Five  days  after  writing  fnim  Florence  to  his  wife  at  Bagnt 
di  Pisa,  Shelley  was  writing  (Olh  August,  1821)  to  her  from 
Bologna,  as  he  w^ns  on  the  point  of  fitarting  for  lUvcnna,  to  A-iait 
ByronatthyPalazzoOuiccioIi,  which  he  entered  at  U'p.m.  «f  tho 
same  date.  Ctuw-iiigat  this  late  hoin'hif*euterluiner's  threshold, 
Bholley  was  not  pcnuitted  to  retire  to  rest,  by  daj  light,  until  ho 
had  beard  a  piece  of  eeuudul  that  cannot  ha^c  disjxjsed  lum  fop 
ftbimber.  The  pj-omptitude,  with  which  Byron  pouretl  this 
piece  of  tattle  into  his  guest's  oar,  will  remind  renders  how  at 
IModQl!  he  seized  the  earliest  moment  to  chattor  to  onotbiv 
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friend  ubout  tbo  revolting  Qenercsc  Miaiidul.  Itefurc  Siicllcy' 
went  to  bed  fur  the  first  time,  at  Jive  o'clock  a.ni.  at  the  Pala/zo 
Ouiceinli,  liu  bad  beanl  tbat  ruinuur  cbarfjud  him  wjtli  being  the 
iutber  by  Cltuix'  of  u  cluld,  wbuui  »bc  bud  put  into  u  Foundling 
HoBpital.  It  was  of  course  tbo  cosier  for  Byron  to  speak  to 
Shelley  of  80  indelicate  ii  matter,  lioKiuwi  lliry  had  spiikon  freely 
togelhei-  just  live  years  since  on  tbo  details  of  the  Gcnevi^se 
scandal.  Going  to  bed  at  five  or  six  a.m.  it  was  Byron's  practice 
to  rii)0  in  the  afternoon;  uud  the  poet,  who  thus  turned  uight 
into  day,  was  still  only  in  his  second  sleep,  when  Shelley,  at 
11  a.m.  on  the  7lh  August,  1821,  Mas  wriliug  to  his  wife  iu 
these  tenna,^ 


'Lord  Bvrou  has  tuld  inc  of  n  circainiitntioe  that  sliocked  uiocx-* 
cccdingly,  becimtw  it  cxliibita  a  degree  of  dcupcrate  niul  h  iflv<'tl  molioct 
ioT  wliidi  I  ftin  at  a  ]usn  to  ncoonnl.      ^^'llca  1  bear  g^ch  (liitigs  my 
tiaaco  and  philoeophy  arc  pnt  (o  ■  sevcro  proof,  wliiUt  I  refrain  from 
;om  sonic  olisciirc  hidinj^ -place  where  the  coimtenanM  of  man  may 

never  meet  me  iiioiir It  »ccnii  that  Eli«i',  wlunu-d  cither  Viynoiije 

inconoeivihlu  ludlice  for  our  dUmiMtiig  her,  or  liriUtd  Lyuiytiii-iiiii-j<,  or 
nmking  common  carxsc  with  hor  hiifibriid.  h;is  pcr^nnde*!  ihe  Ib^ppnerd 
of  «  fitory,  »o  uiotistrous  uud  incrediblr,  tluit  thi-y  nnut  linvc  U-vti  proua 
to  believe  any  evil  to  have  believed  tiueh  a»i<ertiuuB  npon  tiuch  evidence. 
Mr.  Hoppncr  wrolo  to  Lord  Byron,  lo  gtnto  this  »lory  ds  n  reason  why 
he  diiclimrtl  niiy  furthci  vuminunicatiijn  with  ua,  and  wJiy  hv  ndvi-R-d 
him  trt  do  the  (tame.  l'iU»^  enyit  thul  Cluire  wad  my  inii^ln'tui ;  tbiii  ^ha 
waa  Lron^'lit  to  lied :  that  I  immtdintcly  l^ro  tlif  child  from  hor  arid 
BCtil  it  to  the  Foundling  Ifuepitnt.  I  <{U'>te  Mr.  HojipiiLVaworde — and 
thia  ifl  etati-d  to  linvc  tokai  jduoc  in  tlie  winter  after  we  ItftEatc  (ISl'-t- 
20).— [fie,  iii  ihe  pr(jTcrlil«lly  inaccurate  Mr.  Froude'a  trane.crii't. 
The  winter  of  tlie  atay  at  Nitplos  was  the  winter  of  181S-19.]  lu 
addition  she  says  tlint  both  I  and  Claire  treated  you  in  the  most 
shRmet'id  manner;  ihat  I  neglected  and  boat  you,  nml  that  CUiro 
never  let  a  day  yass  wiilmiil  itlTerin^  you  ineults  of  Ui«  most  violent 
kind,  in  which  tiits  was  abetted  by  mc. — As  to  what  reviews  nnd  tho 
world  «ay  I  do  uol  care  a  jot :  but  when  jiereoiis  wbo  hnvo  knoTm  m« 
are  i-a{>ahle  of  cooeeiving  of  iiic.tio/  that  I  hare /nf/m  into  arfrcaterror 
— rtn  icould  bat<e  htitn  the  living  with  Clnirr.  a»  m^  mitfrtst — but  that 
1  have  committed  eucb  unuttcrabls  crimes  at  dtttroyiny  or  abaudoBitig 
fl  chihl,  and  ihnt  my  own!  Inia^ne  my  d(>fl|>airof  gwnl !  Imagine  how 
it  is  poasiblc  tbat  one  of  lo  wenk  and  Hensitivi!  a  nntutt!  «&  mine  can  nm 
the  gaaullet  fnrtlier.  through  thia  hellish  aoduty  of  men.  Yon  ehouhl 
write  to  iho  Hoppncrs  a  letter  refntrog  tho  charge,  in  cam  you  believe, 
and  know,  and  cnn  prove  it  to  l»e  false ;  stating  the  groiintU  ami  jiroof  of 
vour  belief. If  von  will  send  the  letter  to  me  here,  I  will 
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forwanl  it  to  tlie  Hopitaem.     Lord  Byron  is  not  u]>,  I  <la  not  know  the 
Uopjioen'  address,  md  I  am  uudoiu  imt  to  loee  a  jmhU' 

For  the  italics  of  the  forcgouig  extract  the  present  tran- 
scribor  is  responsible 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  some  reoderg  of  this  book,  that  the 
nforc-given  paseu^,  from  Sheller's  letter  of  7th  Au^fust,  waa  a 
chief  fe-aturo  of  the  article,  which  Mr.  Froudo  wrote  for  the 
Augu8t-lS8y  yiite/efnt/i  Ceniut^,  to  the  discredit  of  ray  Real 
Loiii  Byron,  and  for  Ityron'a  dofnmation.  It  is  therefore  in 
Homo  degree  fur  the  defence  of  m}'  o^m  reputution  (ii  matter  of 
ini|Kirtuncc  to  at  least  one  person),  though  chiefly  fur  the  riti- 
dication  of  Byron's  hunuur  frum  the  latest  of  his  defainers* 
countless  calunuiicK,  and  fur  the  fuller  uxlubition  of  certain 
Bspccts  of  Shelley's  character,  that  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
passage  of  Shelley's  "tli  Augiist-1821  letter  to  his  wife,  certain 
parts  of  her  rcj>ly  to  it,  and  the  use  mado  by  Mr.  Froude  of  the 
poet's  letter  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  raidicatoiy  answer. 

The  shameful  conduct,  charged  against  Shelley  and  Chure, 
was  (according  to  Shelley's  letter)  alleged  to  have  tukeu  place 
iu  the  winter  of  lSlb-l9,  i>.  when  they  were  at  Naples.  The 
indictment  (uecording  to  the  same  letter)  comprised  t«Teral 
counts: — (1)  That  Shelley  had  t^ikvu  Cluire  for  his  mislress 
nnder  his  wife's  roof;  (2)  Thitt  he  aJid  Claire  had  joined  in 
treating  his  >vife  cruelly  in  other  ways ;  (-J)  That  he  had  beaten 
bis  wife  and  neglected  her ;  (4)  That  he  tore  from  Clair©  tho 
child  to  which  she  had  given  birth ;  (o;  That  he  h»d  wnt  tho 
child  into  a  Foundling  Uospital ;  (G)  That  he  had  destroyed  or 
abandoned  the  child, — 1>.  that,  if  he  had  not  put  the  child  into  a 
Foundling  Hospital,  he  hud  destroyed  it.  According  to  tho  letter 
Elisc  hud  made  these  ehargvs  and  the  HoppiifD  believed  them, 
— 1>.  deemed  him  guilty  of  the  first  five  charges,  and  further 
gmlty  of  abandoning  or  murdering  his  own  offspring.  I  say, 
according  to  SAe/Ji't/n  Iftttr ;  for  this  cxciled  epistle  by  a  man, 
who  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  absalutely 
incapable  of  writing  a  precisely  nccnrate  account  of  any  agitating 
pQssago  of  his  own  quite  recent  affairs,  is  our  only  account  of 
the  substance  and  particulars  of  Byi-on's  speech  at  or  oftcr  mid- 
night to  the  greatly  excited  and  indignant  Shelley.  Is  it  likely 
that  this  account  is  precisely  or  substuntially  accurate? 

From  Byron's  March-18'Jl  note  to  lioppuer  we  know  wliai 
ill  things  Ihey  charged  agtiinal  Shelley  and  Claire.    We  knoa 
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they  believed  that  Claire  wmi  Shullcy's  miatroas,  that  Cloirobud 
given  birth  to  u  child,  imd  tbut  $/ie  {not  SbeUcy)  hud  put  this 
child  into  a  Fouiidliuj;.  Byrou's  words  to  Ili-iiJiJuer  are  precise. 
*  The  moral  pjirt  of  thi-<  lettt-r,'  he  wrote  to  lloppner  in  March, 
1821,  about  Claire's  epiatle,  '  upon  the  Italiftiu,  &c.^  comes  with 
an  excellent  grace  from  the  writer  now  living  with  a  uifin  and, 
his  trij'c,  and  hiiving  planted  u  ebild  in  the  Foundling.' — 
They  did  not  imagine  that  Shelley  had  torn  the  child  from 
Claire's  breitst,  ami  tent  it  to  a.  Foundling  against  her  wilL 
On  tbu  contniry  they  believed  the  child  to  Imve  been  put  into 
the  Foundling  by  Claire.  At  the  worst  they  believed  Shelley 
guiltv,  on  this  point,  f>lf  mere  ncquiesconcc  in  Aci'  arrnnfrcment 
for  getting  rid  of  the  child.  They  thought  that  the  ehild  wua 
Bent  to  a  Foundling.  It  nevor  oceurrcd  to  them  to  susjicct 
Shelley  of  hax-ing  deslrDvwl  the  child.  One  difficulty  of  tho 
matter  is  that  BjTon,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wa«  not  qnito,  but 
nlraoftt,  as  untruthful  as  Shelley.  But  it  was  not  in  tho  way  nf 
his  peculiar  untruihfidncss,  to  say  in  cold  blood  that  Hoppner 
believed  Shelley  to  have  toni  the  child  from  Claire's  breast,  and 
eent  it  to  a  Foundling  against  her  will,  or  perhaps  destroyed  it, 
when  he  know  Hoppner  thought  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  hi* 
hatred  of  Claire,  Ilyn>n  hugged  the  notion  that  «/w  had  planted 
her  child  in  a  Foundling;  and  hiM  hatred  of  lior  would  alone 
have  prevented  him  from  tolling  a  lie,  that  would  have  repre- 
Bcnted  her  as  innocent  of  that  offence,  at  least  in  Hoppner's 
opinion.  Yet  Shelley  l^io  prone  to  write  with  wild  inaccuracy 
about  bi.-^  personal  afl'uirs)  wrote  to  his  wife  that  Byron  had 
told  him  certain  things  (over  and  above  the  real  comraunicatiouH] 
which  it  is  inconci'ivable  IJyron  told  him. 

Another  poniarkablc  feature  of  Sht^Uey's  letter  is  tlie  way  in 
■which  he  refers  to  the  firBt  count  of  the  indictment.  Writing 
to  /ii>  oiru  fct/e,  Shelley  (tho  poet,  who  according  to  his  idoIutcrB 
might  have  been  the  Saviour  of  the  World)  positively  telU  A»*r, 
that,  if  he  had  lived  in  adultery  with  her  sister-by-affinity  under 
her  ott*n  roof,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
'  a  great  error  I  *  Tie  would  not  have  committed  prodigious  im- 
morality, and  a  revolting  outrage  of  social  decency.  Ue  would 
not  huvu  been  guilty  of  louth.'^omc  domestic  unclcannesK.  llo 
would  only  have  fallen  into  '  a  great  error.'  lie  wrote  this  of 
fthiuicf/  to  his  otTji  wi/e  !  This  fact  should  be  pondered  by  those, 
who  not  long  since  were  su  iudlgnauL  with  Byruu  for  imagining 
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ShclIcT  could  havp  sinned  willi  Cbire  in  lii«  wift-'s house.  Hcrff 
iR  Shelltiy,  instructing  hi«  own  wifti  that  the  enonnity  would, 
have  b«m  nothing;  iiioru  luminous  than  a  bi);  blunder. 

Jlovoil  \}y  SlicUf}'  to  writo  u  vebeiiicnt  denial  of  the  tdanders, 
Sire.  ShcUoy  (best  of  loiter- writers)  seized  her  pen.  and  produced 
uu  epistle  1but  cannot  be  cuiiunended  luo  highly  a»  an  exhibtliou 
of  womanly  feeling.  On  mme  suburdbiiitc  jwiut^  it  i<«  not  froo 
JTuni  cunfuhioii  and  inconsi9tx.>ncy,  aud  in  one  or  tvo  paa:«uge« 
the  writer  nffinn  guillyof  eevottll  material  inaccuracies;  but  this 
uppoarancf  may  be  x^'hoUv  due  to  the  cari'lc-'snt-ss  of  transcrihers 
of  the  printed  copio*  of  Shelley's  letter  to  her.  For  instance, 
whiUt  Shelley  in  the  printed  pa*sjiges  of  hi.s  letter  merely  says, 

*  Kline  .  .  .  has  persuaded  the  IToppners,'  and  'Klisc  fwya,* 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  vindicator^'  epistle  aayi*  of  her  husbundV 
Irncr,  '  It  tell*  me  that  Elisc  uvofr' lo  j/on'  {i.f.  to  Mrs.  Ifoppner) 

*  relating  the  most  hideous  stories  against  him,' — words  e-crtoinly 
not    justified    by  the   published   passages    of  Shclley'a   letter. 
Pealing  thus,  in  the  opening  of  her  letter,  with  Elifle,  aslhoogk 
slie  wc«t  tht!  iictuul  filaudertT,  Mri.  Shi'Iley  in  ii  lal*'r  pasBagc 
Kceius  to  hold  I'aolo  ahogialuT  accouiilnble  for  the  culumniea, 
aud  to  acquit  Klisc  of  compllcifj-  in   his   wickedness.     Yet, 
towards  Iho  close  of  the  epistle  (addresswi  to  Mrs.  lloppner), 
reflecting  bitterly  on  her  former  nurse,  Mrs.  Shelley  bids  Mrs. 
Hoppuer  withdraw  her  confidence  from  'ono  so  vile  as  Klist-.* 
Doth  iu  her  letter  to  ilr».  lloppner  and  in  the  accompanying 
note  to  her  own  husband,  Mrs.  Shelley  refent  to  Byron's  dis- 
belief   of   tho    slanders ;    wheix-as    the   published    puiisage*    u£ 
Shelley**  letter  afford  no  grounds  for  thcM?  references  to  Byron's 
incredulity,  aud  even  justify  a  suspieiou  thot  the  generous  dis- 
belief for  which  Mrs.  Shelley  mos  bo  grateful,  was  merely  her 
preiiiuinplion.      PoAsibly  (he  production  of  the  original  docu- 
ments would  difipel  these  uppurent  iiicou«i«lencies  and  iniiccu- 
racie.s.     As  ihey  sland  before  the  world,  however,  the  publi'-hod. 
passages  of  Mra.  Shelley's  letter  compri«o  several  perplexing- 
erntencps.     (hi  the  msiin  points  nf  rhc  Rhinflers,  however,  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  dirfN;t,  and  nilTnirably  Hlrcnuous.    Nothing  of  its  kind 
cnn,  well  be  atrongcr  than  this  : — 

'  Hut  iHiw  I  come  to  t1tQ  iiccuf)alimi<i.  anil  I  nuiet  Ennimoti  nil  my 
eoarnge  while  I  tran^nilii^  them,  for  tcfira  will  force  thpir  way,  and  liow 
cnn  it  Ite  otliemiae?  Yon  knciv  Slielley.  Von  saw  his  face,  and  i:onl<I 
you  iK'lievc  them? — belie^'o  them  ouly  on  the  tcatimotiy  nf  a  girl  whom 
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yon  dc-spiwil?  I  lind  liopod  that  unch  n  thin^  was  impossible,  Hod 
thnt, nUliutii;li  titi-.ingcrs  iiii^tit  IiuIIl-vc  tbv  cstlumnieo  tliiit  Ihii  man  pro- 
lingatcd,  nuiiu  who  hml  wcr  ifeou  my  liitsbimii  coultl  for  a  motiiomcitdjt 
them.  He  mto  Clairo  wns  Blielky'«  niiKtivsa — that — upon  my  word  I 
«olenmly  awiire  yon  Umt  I  cannot  write  the  wonU,  I  u-tA  ym  a  imtt 
of  ShcHcy'e  letter,  llint  you  uifiy  eee  whut  1  nm  now  about  U>  rrfiilo ;  but  I 
hod  rather <Ii«  than  fo].yniiy(HiiiL;  m  viWy.  bo  wickedly  f»\m,  m  lieyond 
^ imagiDiition  lieiidieli. — UiiL  thxt  ymi  ehuiild  believe  it!  ThAC  my  Ih- 
lovcd  SliL'Ufy  ftliouKl  ataad  thus  Hlandorcd  in  youv  minda — he,  the 
gvutlt^t.  tli«  most  humane  of  creaturee — is  raom  pauiful  to  mi'— oil  fur 
uior*  pitinful — thiiu  wonU  can  expniss.  Need  I  Bay  that  tba  uuiou 
bttw*™  tiiy  huBhatid  and  luyaelf  hna  never  bewi  disturbed?  Love 
ciuBL'd  onr  first  iniprndenre :  (ove  whifh  inipi-ovud  by  wk'Mii,  «  perfect 
trust  (iiiti  in  the  ulhor,  a  I'-onridfuce  and  afli'L-timi  which,  vi^iu-d  its  v,v 
hdvc  be™  by  Mvcn?  fnUmitita  (h»vo  we  not  lost  two  (»!c)  childrt^n?), 
has  iiion>a«ed  daily,  nnd  knows  uo  boumhi.     I  will  aild  llmt  CbiifL'  ha« 

boi-ii  R'^ioratiud  from  u»  for  tilxnit  »  ymr. Vou  uuiiht  1u  havu 

|»fluaed  before  you  tried  to  con\-iiice  the  father  of  her  child  of  bucU 
tuihuarJ-of  atrudtiee  on  tier  part.  If  liU  ge&erosity  and  luiowk-d^o  of 
tbv  world  hail  nr>t  ni.ide  htm  mjcKrl  the  hlandor  willi  tJio  ridiuulu  it 
dowTved,  what  irrolrievable  misrhief  you  would  hnve  occanioncd  herl 
Tliost!  who  know  luc  will  believe  my  Biniple  wonL  It  is  aot  lung  ago 
tliat  my  father  saiil,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  he  had  never  known  iim  utter 
A  faliw^houd ;  but  yon — easy  as  you  have  l»ecn  to  credit  evil,  you  may  Lo 
more  deaf  to  truUi — to  ynu  I  ewear  by  all  that  I  hold  sacred  in  tiea^Tu 
And  Harth,  by  »  vow  which  I  ehould  die  to  write  if  I  sflirmtHi  a  false- 
hood,— I  airear  by  the  lift;  of  my  child  — my  blexaed.  beloved  child — tliat 
1  know  the  iiccusation  to  be  falae.' 

Addressed  to  Sfrs.  TT<>pi>iior,  this  Itttcr  was  sent  to  Slipllcy  at 
Hiivenna,  for  luiu  to  fwrwaril  it  tit  th(!  lady  at  Voaice ;  the  aoto 
which  accompanied  it  to  SUoUcy'sliaiids,  t-oatuinedtJio  "Titer's 
earnest  request  to  him,  to  copy  the  fpistle>  bcfon?  Heading  it 
on.  '  Pray,'  sai<l  Mrs.  Mhelley,  '  get  my  letter  to  Mrs.  IT.  coiMcd, 
for  a  thousuiid  reasons,* — meaning,  of  course,  to  keep  the  copy 
in  evidence  of  what  she  had  written  in  the  original,  that  would 
go  to  Mrs.  Hoppner.  She  hud  previously  said  in  the  Kamo 
letter,  '  If  the  task  bo  not  too  dreadful,  pray  copy  it  for  mo.* 
Sholley's  way  of  deuling  with  this  natural  rcqueat  ia  equally 
carious  and  significant  :— 

'  I  have  not,'  he  remarked  in  n  KuliBCHucnt  letter  from  Ravenna  to  his 
wife, '  rccopiod  your  letter — auch  a  rocaaure  would  destroy  its  nnthwi- 
ticily,  but  havfl  given  it  to  Lord  Bjtoij,  who  has  engaged  to  wud  it 
with  his  own  oommcnta  to  the  Hopjmerfl.  Poojilo  do  nut  liesitate,  it 
eeems,  io  mak«  tticni»clvcs  panders  oud  accomplices  to  slander,  for  the 
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Hoppncn  hftd  exacted  from  I^ord  Byrnu  that  these  accnutionfl  ifaotiM 
Ik  ooucealed  from  me.  Lord  Ityrun  is  not  a  tuaa  to  keeji  a  tkcnt, 
good  or  bad.  but  m  opeoly  conftAsiiig  Uint  faf  fans  not  docte  m.  lin  miiit 
obMFve  a  ocrtAin  delicnn-,  ond  tlicrcrore  he  wubed  to  scad  the  letter  him- 
fclf,  vid  uidetd  this  adds  xn-ight  to  yonr  n;f  resmutioQa.' 

It  is  inconcdvnblo  that  ShpUpy  tcaWy  thought  wlmt  be  pre- 
trnded  to  think,  viz.,  that  his  wife  wished  him  to  loalcc  a  fair 
copy  of  her  letter,  for  Mr*.  Hoppner's  pcraiaiL  lie  knew  right 
well  irh^  Marj'  told  him  to  copy  Ihc  letter.  Ho  misconstnicd  her 
words  wilfully,  became  ho  tUd  not  wish  her  to  have  a,  copy  of 
thcilettiT  at  herhuud, — to  rcmiud  her  of  the  circumatonceA  that 
had  caused  bcr  to  wrJlo  it.  PaWng  proper  regard  to  her  re- 
peated injunction,  ho  would  have  coiilwl  not  only  her  writt4!ii 
word.^,  but  also  that  part  of  his  own  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
which  she  bad  mode  a  substantive  part  of  her  own  epir<tlc.  This 
sho  asked  bim  to  da  Insteutl  of  doing  what  she  told  bim^  he 
pretended  to  have  iiiLs understood  bcr  request,  and  at  the  sam& 
time  informed  her  that  ber  vindicatory  letter  bad  been  given  (o 
Byron,  for  trausmissiou  to  Mrs.  lluppner. 

This  vindicatory  letter  was  not  truuKmitted  by  Byron  to  Mrs. 
Iloppner.  ()n  the  contrary,  after  Boron's  death,  it  vmi  found 
amougst  his  papers,  and  at  wwe  lat«r  titne  puis«4?d  to  tbe  hands 
of  the  present  Sir  Percy  Shelley.  TVitb  law  aud  logic  resem- 
bling his  knowWIge  of  the  simplest  rules  of  evidence,  Mr. 
Froude  wrote  of  thiii  letter  in  hl>i  notorious  Kinetetnth-Ceuturif 
article,  '  It  was  not  addressed  to  Byron  ;  it  tht-refore  uovor  be- 
longed, to  Byron ;  aud  a  properly  which  was  not  bis  ovni  could 
not  descend  to  his  reprcseututives.'  AVhat  egregious  nonaeiue  t 
Wliat  should  be  thought  of  the  readers  of  the  Xinftf^ntb  Cen- 
turij,  M'bo  accept  such  fooIi.-*bnes*»  as  sound  literature  f  "Uliat 
living  writer  but  5[t.  Froude  could  venture  to  declare  it  impos- 
rible  for  n  man  to  acquire  prapprty  in  a  letter,  not  addre^sod  to 
him  ?  AVcru  the  tUHitm  good  luw,  the  truirtwM  of  the  Itritiiih 
Museum  would  have  no  property  in  any  one  of  tbcir  several 
thousands  of  ancient  letters.  Mr.  Alfred  Morrisou  would  not 
have  property  in  any  of  his  thousnncU  of  epistles,  not  addressed 
to  himself.  On  coining  to  Shelley's  bands  at  Ravenna,  Mrs. 
Shelley's  vindicatory  IcUer  was  a.s  niucb  his  property  as  any 
ring  on  bis  finger.  Written  by  his  owu  wife  (who  hud  no 
property  of  her  own)  on  itajwr  bought  with  his  money,  tbe 
cjiistlo  btdongcd  to  EShollcy.     The  legal  property  of  tbe  docu- 
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meat  vras  m  him  und  no  one  else.  Hu  tiud  aa  perfuct  legal  power 
to  give  tlie  epistlo  to  Byron,  us  to  give  any  other  vi  Uis  lawful 
sioiis  to  Byrou.  There  are  grounds  for  the  strongest 
on  lliut  SUelloy  did  give  the  letter  to  Byron — not  to 
transmit  to  Mrs.  Iloppner,  but  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it; 
and  that,  therefore,  th«  letter  at  Lis  death  passed  to  his 
representatives. 

Shelley  himself  adiuit*  that  he  gave  the  letter.  '  I  have/ 
he  writes  to  his  wife,  '  given  it  to  Lord  Byron,*  adding  that 
Byron  '  hasengagwl  to  send  it  with  his  own  comment*,  to  the 
Hoppncrs/  Apart  from  these  ■words,  there  in  no  evidence  whatever 
that  Byron  promised  to  transmit  the  letter  to  the  Hoppners ; — 
words  written  hy  a  man  of  finch  singular  menial  inexnctncsa, 
that  his  most  intimate  friendnt  held  him  alKwlutely  incapable  of 
giringun  accurate  accoimt  of  any  matter  of  his  pcnwnal  affairs; 
— a  man,  who  wrote  wheedling  letters,  and  deliberately  deceitful 
letters,  whenever  he  was  temptiKl  to  do  so ; — a  man.  M-ho  only 
the  other  d»y  had  written  his  wife  a  llagruntly  inaccurate 
account  of  what.  Byron  had  told  him  of  the  Claim  ncandul.  Is 
the  hare  statcmpnt  of  60  inexact  a  letter-writer  to  be  held  good 
evidence,  that  Byron  withheld  a  lott^ir  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  pass  on  to  Mrs.  Hoppner?  Is  it  probable  that  Khclley  had 
authority  for  writing  to  his  wife,  that  Byron  had  promised 
to  transmit  the  letter  and  enclosure  P  If  he  was  inaccurate  in 
this  statement,  iShelley  was  merely  guilty  of  un  inaccuracy, 
comparnhle  with  Bcore»  of  simikr  inaccunicien  to  be  found  in 
hie  private  epistles.  Is  it  conoeivable  that  Byron  promisod  to 
transmit  to  tlio  Iloppners  on  ejiititle,  which  represented  him  ob 
having  said  of  them  divers  things  which  ho  certainly  had  not 
said  of  them  ? 

Shelley's  letter  of  the  7th  instant  to  his  wife  was  posted  to 
her  before  Byron  had  risen  from  bed.  Dates  and  the  lady's 
words  show  that  ilrs.  Shelley  answered  it  immediately, — that 
her  indignant  reply  was  dashed  off  ainrnte  cafamo,  when  she, 
loo,  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  incompatible  with  mental 
exactness.  Thus  written,  her  epistle  was  despatched  imine- 
diutcly,  so  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  In.  due  course  the  vindi- 
catory letter,  together  with  the  piece  of  Shelley's  own  writing 
Tvhich  liad  been  constituted  a  part  of  the  vindicatory  epistle, 
Came  under  Byron's  observation  at  Ravenna.  What  ensued 
forthwith,  between  the  two  poets,  coa  ho  readily  imagined. 
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After  perusing  tlie  two  docuincnts  of  the  reply,  Byron, 
course,  «poke  to  Shelley  to  this  ciFocl :  '  My  dear  ShoIIcy,  in 
your  cxcitcmrnt  you  gavt*  Mrs.  Shelley  a  strangely  iiiiiccumU' 
account  of  what  {Hissed  bctweeii  us  on  the  night  of  your  arriraL 
What  1  told  ymi  was,  that  the  Hopjmcrs  hud  been  induced  to 
regard  Claire  as  j-our  iniBtres!*,  to  ihiiilc  s/ie  had  given  you  a 
child,  and  to  thiuk  tlie  had  scut  the  child  to  a  Foundling.    This 
was  wliat  I  tcihl  you.     But  you  have   told  your  wife  ii  very 
differcut  fltt>rj'.     The  Hnppners  ucvur  spoke  of  you  us  lojiriii^ 
the   child   from   Claire'fi   br(uut ;    the}'  never  ucciuied  you  of 
6cuding  the  child  to  a  Koundling  against  her  will ;  they  never 
hinted  to  me  that,  instead  uf  sending  the  child  to  a  Foundling, 
yon  might  have  destroyed  it.  Such  thoughts  of  you  never  entered 
their  hends.     How  came  you  to  conceive  they  had  such  suspN 
ciouB?     They  never  wronged  you  in  the  way  you  liavr  repro 
aented  to  Sirs.  Shelley.   Tliey  told  me  you  hail  nnide  a  domcstio 
urrangtiment  with  Claire,  which  (as  you  roinnrk  to  Mrs.  Shelley) 
would  have  been  no  heinous  crime,  liut  only  "  a  great  error/* 
had  you  and  she  entered  into  the  nrrangoment.    They  told  ma 
Claire  had  given  you  a  cbiUI,  even  as  she  gave  me  one  ii  few 
year.s  since, — i.r.  ihcy  believed  that  the  arrangement,  which  in 
yom-  oiiiuioii  would  have  been  no  worse  than  "a  great  eri-or," 
had  bti-n  utlended  with  a  imtunil  result.     Further,  they  told 
mo  that  they  believed   the  offspring  of  the  airangemcut  had 
been  dealt  with  us  illcgitiiuatu  children  arc  often  dealt  with  in 
this  country.     To  thinit  thi-i  of  you  is  not  to  believe  you  tore 
the  child  from  Claire's  breast,  disposed  of  it  violently  and  with- 
out her  consent,  abandoned  it  or  perhniw  destroyed  it-     Thi« 
letter  and  enclosure  may  not  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hoppner ;  for  they 
imply  that  I  have  told  you  prodigious  untruths.    As  the  epistU 
touches  my  honour  no  acutely,  leave  it  in  my  haudit,  and  trust 
to  me  to  communicate  with  the  HoppnerM,  so  ns  to  disjibuwj 
their  minds  compK-tcIy  of  their  erronoows  impressions  about  you. 
Tint  do  let  me  rctiln  possession  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  whicb 
90  strangely  misrepresent  my  confidential  speech  to  yon.' 

Byron  must  nt^fssarily  have  put  tlm  trasc  in  this  way  to 
Shelley.  After  sjK'nking  in  this  way,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  promised  to  send  the  letter  and  enclosure  to  Venice.  After 
being  so  spoken  to  by  Byron,  it  is  inconceivable  that  SheUcy 
widiiiwl  the  documents  to  be  sent  toMrs.  Uoppnor,  or  was  other* 
wifio  thiin  well  pleased  lu  know  Byron  could  be  trusted  to  keep 
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them  from  her  eyea.  It  must  have  litien  a  grcut  relief  to  him 
to  tbirik  thiit,  iDAtead  of  Hcndint;  to  VenicQ  the  writingK  which, 
on  coming  to  Iho  Hoppnors,  would  have  been  fruitful  of  mis- 
chief, he  had  shown  them  to  Byron.  Of  course  he  made  no 
*wpy  of  Mar>*'8  letter  and  enclosure,  to  remain  in  eWdenoc  how 
egregiously  he  hud  exaggerated  the  Hcnndalous  report,  and  mis- 
represented a  confidential  conversatiuri.  But  it  wns  neceswirj* 
for  him  to  acknowledge  to  Mury  his  receipt  of  the  doouments; 
to  itcknowledgct  them,  moreover,  iu  nueh  a  way,  tlmt  nhe  wuuld 
not  he  looking  to  every  post  for  a  letter  fnmi  Mrs.  Ho])i>iier  ; 
that  she  ftliould  ftHd  a^^uured  pmper  mcu^urcs  ircro  being  taken 
to  kill  the  HCiindal ;  that  she  should  not  be  angry  with  him  for 
neglecting  to  copy  the  ]>upen» ;  and  that  she  should  not  lose  all 
power  of  ever  again  relying  on  hia  statements  of  fact  The 
author  of  Laon  nnd  Cythiia  was  in  a  very  embarrassing  sod 
rather  humiliating  pusiti()ii.  His  way  uf  accounting  for  his 
neglect  to  copy  the  documents  is  sufficiently  aigiiificunt  of  dis- 
ingonut>uKnt'ws.  It  wa>t  necessary  for  him  to  euiiccul  from  his* 
wife  that  hur  epistle,  mo  eloquent  of  hue  and  woutunly  IWling, 
would  not  bo  sent  on  to  Mrs.  IToppner ;  it  was  necusBury  for 
him  to  allay  her  impatience  for  a  letter  from  Mrs-  Hoppner,  by 
gi\-ing  her  to  understand  that  she  must  not  expect  the  lady's 
ivply  to  oome  quickly ;  it  wa.s  nece.«i*ary  for  him  to  jirovide 
againat  further  importunity  on  her  part  for  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments. In  submission  to  the^  necessities  he  had  recourse  to 
misrepresentation.  Affecting  to  have  mistaken  her  purixjse  in 
requesting  him  to  take  copies  ot  the  writings,  he  informed  her 
he  had  given  her  epistle,  with  the  piece  of  his  own  epistle,  to 
I^VTon, — an  announcement  calculated  to  make  her  feel  she  could 
scarcely  repeat  her  request  for  copies  without  implying  difltmst 
of  tiOrd  Byron's  diacrctton  and  zeal.  At  the  same  time,  he 
assured  her  that  Byron  '  had  cugagwi  to  send  tho  letter  with 
his  own  comments  to  the  Uoppners,'  whilst  knowing  that  Byron 
had  only  engageil  to  give  the  substjincc  of  eertoiu  passages  of 
the  letter,  together  with  his  comments  on  the  wise. 

Whilst  this  eX])Ianation  of  Byron's  retention  of  a  letter 
(which  on  reflection  JShelleycan  have  biMm  no  lews  desirous  than 
Byron  lo  ki-cp  from  the  Iluppnera),  acquitK  him  of  tlic  egregious 
_  villainy  of  withholding  an  epistle  bo  had  pledged  his  honour  to 
B  forward  to  Mm.  Hoppner.  it  only  requires  tho  readers  of  this 
I    work,  so  far  as  tjbelley  is  coucerued,  to  believe  that,  under  the 
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prftssure  of  a  rather  comicnl  cmbairawment,  bo  practised  on  bis 
wife  the  kiad  of  deceit  he  so  often  employed  in  his  dvaling? 
i*-)th  other  people.  Acquitting  Byron  of  the  villainy  tinput«d 
to  him  by  Mr.  Froude.a  %illiiiuy  very  different  from  the  imuio* 
ralitius  with  which  he  is  justly  chargeable,  it  merely  imputes 
to  Shulh'y  the  particular  kind  of  underbandeduesa  and  iuaceu- 
ncy,  of  which  ho  many  examplen  may  be  found  in  his  dealings 
with  various  people.  Had  Byroti  sent  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
lioppner,  it  woultl  of  course  have  been  accompanied  ivith  ex- 
planations, showing  that  he  van  not  accountable  for  the 
exaggerations  and  staggering  misstatements  of  Shelley's  letter 
(of  7th  August)  to  his  wife.  Knowing  this,  Shelley  hod  even 
a  stronger  motive  than  Byron  for  stopping  the  letter.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  abmird  to  argue  from  fhe  mere  reten- 
tion of  the  letter,  that  it  was  retained  dishonestly  by  the  elder 
poet,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  promise. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Byron  was  wanting  in  fidelity 
to  Shelley  in  nny  stage  of  this  biisineas.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  must  be  assumed  to  have  kept  his 
promise,  1o  do  his  utmost  lo  convince  the  Hoppners  of  the 
untruth  of  the  rH-aiidulous  story,  so  far  as  it  affetited  the  Shelleya. 
There  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  he  either  failed  to  keep 
this  promise,  or  failed  to  mtijify  the  Hoppners  of  Shellt-yV 
innocence.  Under  existing  ein-um.sUmces,  the  only  fair  as- 
sumption is  that  ho  wrot4}  to  the  Hoppners  on  the  matter,  and 
made  it  clear  to  them  that  Shelley  neither  wns  nor  ever  had 
been  the  father  of  a  child  by  Clatrc.  It  midces  nnthiug  aguimrt 
the  rensonubleness  of  this  assumption,  that  Mrs.  Shelley  received 
no  letter  from  Mrs.  Hoppner  ou  the  subject,  and  that  (he 
Hoppners  never  again  had  any  intercourse  with  her.  Having 
received  no  letter  from  Mrs.  Shelley  on  the  mutter,  Mr&  Hopp- 
ner was  under  no  obligtition  to  write  to  her  about  \i-  Indeed, 
under  the  circumBlauces,  it  would  have  been  pomethiug  worse 
than  an  insultijig  imjKTtinence,  had  tho  Cunsul-Generarg  wife 
written  to  Mr«.  Shelley  on  so  unsavoury  a  business.  To  set  the 
ugly  matter  right,  tt  van  not  necessaiy  for  Byron  to  let  Mrs. 
Hiippner  know  her  nmno  had  bcH^n  mentioned  to  the  Shclloys 
in  connexion  with  Iho  scandal ;  and  the  reasons  why  ho  should 
bo  silent  on  that  [loint  are  obvious.  That  the  Hoppners  never 
again  communicated  with  Mrs.  Shelley  is  no  evidence  that  they 
coQtinucd  to  think  ill  of  her.    Mrs.  ShtiUey  and  iln.  Hoppuer 
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had  never  corresponded  with  one  another  for  any  cousidenible 
lime.  Mrs.  Sht-lley'e  intercepted  letter  (of  10th  August,  1821) 
with  these  words  :  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Iloppaer,  after  silence 
of  nearly  tiro  tfenrx,  I  address  you  agnin,' — words  showiug  con- 
clusively the  shortness  of  the  period,  during  which  the  two 
ladies  (who  met  for  the  first  time  no  earlier  than  the  autumn 
of  1818)  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  one  another.  Corre- 
tspoudents  only  fur  a  nitigle  year,  they  had,  in  August,  I82I, 
ceased  to  correspond  for  nearly  two  years.  In  truth,  though 
the  Shelleys,  during  their  1818  visits  to  and  sojourn  near 
Venice,  received  great  kindness  from  the  IToppners  (especially 
at  the  moment  of  little  Clara's  death),  the  two  ladies  were  casual 
acquaintances, — slight  acquaintance*,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
timacy for  a  brief  period.  How  common  is  it  for  people  to  live 
sociably  with  pprsons  for  a  few  months,  and  thpn  see  no  more 
of  them  \  ITjwl  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  later  time  met  the  IToppners, 
dhe  wrtuld  probably  have  been  greeted  by  them  in  a  way  to 
witisfy  her,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  ovoid  her  as  a  discredit- 
able person.  But  never  meeting  them  after  1818,  she  went 
from  1831  to  her  grave,  imagining  they  persisted  in  thinking 
evil  of  her. 

Though  BjTon's  March-1821  note  to  Hopimer  defines  the 
main  facta  of  the  scandalous  story,  it  gives  none  of  the  minor 

its  of  the  Klnnder,  that  aeems  Ui  have  onginatcd  in  Klise's 
^imeral  knowledge  of  the  Goneveae  scandal  and  her  BiibHwjiient 
misconceptions  respecting  AUegm'a  paternity.  Had  that  note 
been  as  ample  as  it  was  precise,  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  sec 
how  far  the  slander  (credited  by  Byron  and  Hoppncr)  was  the 
pure  outgrowth  of  Elisc's  misconceptions,  and  in  what  degree 
it  resulted  from  Paolo's  malicious  inventivenew, — and  also  to 
gauge  more  precisely  the  element  of  inaccuracy  in  Shelley's 
letter  of  exaggerations.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference 
in  detail  betwntm  the  story  EHse  may  bo  conceived  to  have  told 
Paolo  about  AUegra's  birth  in  England  in  January,  1817,  and 
tho  alanderouB  statement  about  a  second  child,  alleged  to  have 
been  born  at  Na])le8  in  the  winter  of  I8I8-1819.  But  it  is  in 
tho  nature  of  scandal  to  change  in  it.s  details  and  colour,  no 
lesa  than  in  its  magnitude,  as  it  pajwes  from  mouth  to  moutli ; 
and  before  it  reached  Mrs.  Shelley  at  Bugni  di  V\tn,  the  scan- 
dulouM  i^tury  about  Claire  had  pa^si-d  through  several  hands. 
OrIgiuatin(j  with  Klise,  it  hod  pue.!»ed  from  her  to  Paolo ;  through 
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Paolo  to  Hoppner ;  throagfa  Hoppner  to  3£ra.  Ht^ipner ;  fm 
the  Kfrp^en  to  Byron ;  from  Btio&'s  cvnical  Ups  to  Sh^ler^s 
heated  brain ;  througli  Shelley's  inaocarate  pen  to  Mtk.  SbeHer. 
Klue,  Paolo  'a  liar  of  great  abOity/,  Hof^mer,  3frs.  Sappaer, 
B}TOD  ^Dot  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  statement),  and  ^^Irr 
fa  prodigy  of  historical  inrentiTeness) : — all  and  each  of  these 
MX  persons  had  vorked  in  some  way  or  other  on  the  scandal, 
before  it  came  to  3fary  at  Bagni  di  Pisa !  No  ironder  the 
stork'  was  a  marrellous  and  extremely  exciting  story  on  coming 
to  fxxjT  Mr»,  Shelley. 

The  liar  in  the  business  was,  of  course,  Paolo,  the  cleTer, 
vindictive,  uniicrupulous  knave,  set  on  avenging  himself  on  the 
nuuter,  who  bad  declined  to  be  cheated  beyond  a  hundred  per 
cent.     Certainly  guilty  of  the  venial  offence  of  indiscreet  and 
disloyal  loquacity,   Elise  was  probably  also  guilty  of   «icoa- 
raging  her  hasband  in  his  purpose  to  extort  more  moner  from 
her  bountiful  employers.     Her  passionate  assertion  that  ahe 
had  Kaid  nothing  against  the  Shelleys  to  Jfrt.  Hoppner  ('  Je  rotu 
oAHure,  ma  chire  Madame  Shelley,'  she  wrote  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  her  former  mistress,  '  que  je  n'ai jamais  riett  dti  a  JWadauie 
Ifo/'/'uer  ni  con/re  roiii,  in  coiitre  Mademoise/le,  niconire  2Fonsieur, 
4-t  ih-  qwUiue  i>iift  que  cela  rietme  c'est  un  meMonge  eontre  moV) 
HiH-i^  not  ac((uit  her  of  talking  freely  to  her  husband  against 
thetn.     It  lollit  much  and  suggests  more  against  the  smart  Elise 
thai,  fur  months  after  her  husband  had  put  himself  (with  his 
wife's  cognizuncej   in  communication  with  the  Hoppners,  she 
was  writing  to  Mfh.  Shelley  for  money ; — a  kind  of  demand  the 
woman  would,  of  course,  have  never  made  on  her  former  mis- 
trnsN,  had  she  not  felt  .she  had  a  most  unusual  claim  on  her. 
Only  a  day  or  two  before  Mrs.  Shelley  perused  her  husband's 
staggfrring  letter  from  Ravenna,  ilr-s.  Shelley  had  received  a 
letter  from  Elise,  asking  for  more  money.     '  The  other  dav,' 
Sirs.  .Sbelley  wrote  in  her  intercepted  letter  to  Sirs.  Hoppner, 
'  I  recf'ivcd  a  letter  from  Elise,  entreating,  with  great  profes- 
sions of  love,  that  I  would  send  her  moner  'III     More  than 
two  and  a  half  years  had  passed  since  she  quitted  the  Shelleys' 
service,  and  yet  Elise  was  writing  for  money  to  her  former 
jriistresH,     Elise    had   never   said   anj'thing   to  Mrs.  Soppiier 
flgaiufft  either  Sirs.  Shelley  or  Mademoiselle  Claire  or  Shelley ; 
but   she  had  said  things  against  aU  three  to  Paolo,  who  had 
carried  them  to  Mr.  Hoppner. 
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In  doclaring  so  indigiuintly  that  she  had  never  spoken  dis- 
puraffinffly  of  her  former  employers  to  Mr^.  Hoppner.  Klisc  was 
alike  true  in  the  letter  and  false  in  the  Kpirit  of  her  wordfi.  The 
person  io  xrhom  she  hud  spoken  wai^  I'aulo,  who,  carrying;  her 
communication.^  to  Mr.  Iloppner,  had  roodilie<l  them,  amended 
them,  expanded  th«<m.  aH  he  ksw  the  uewl  of  doing  »n,  from 
the  Consul -Qeneral'i)  4T<>iinlenance.  On  seeing  that  ^[unHipur 
Hoppner  made  light  of  the  ]>artly  true  Htory  about  the  bahy 
born  in  England,  I'aolo  was  quick  to  enlarge  his  narrative  with 
a  story  of  another  baby  born  in  Italy ; — the  Bton-,  told  so 
uteverly,  that  the  CoDBul-Ocnerai  and  Mrs.  Iloppner  and  lUTon 
all  believed  it.  This  is  the  reasonuble  explanation  of  the 
monstrous  fiction  that  Claire  had  a  child  by  Shelley  in  Italy, 

Before  ht»»tay  at  Ravenna  came  to  an  end  Shelley  rode  over 
to  Bagna  Cavullo  (rendered  Bngrm  Ctiift  by  Mr.  Froude,  and 
Saziti-aireUo  by  tbo  E<linhuryh  Reviewer)  to  see  Allegra  at  the 
convent,  where  the  greedy  and  by  no  means  exemplary  little 
damsel  had  been  under  discipline  for  «ome  months ;  affectionate 
concern  for  Claire  being  his  chief  motive  for  riding  so  far 
(2o  milen)  in  the  saddle,  to  vlmt  the  little  whool-miss.  of  whose 
beauty  and  co»itume  he  WTote  so  plea^umtly  to  his  wife  on  his 
Tctnm  to  Ravenna ; — a  letter  written  less  for  the  gratification  of 
3Iury,  to  whom  it  wa-s  addressed,  than  for  the  gratification  of 
Harj-'s  sister. 

Shelley  had  for  some  time  been  exercising  his  mind  to  dis- 
cover some  way  of  arranging  for  the  child's  nurture,  less 
dii*pleasing  to  her  mother  than  this  conventual  education. 
Acknowledging  that,  while  Italy  was  stirred  with  revolntionnry 
excitement  and  thcRomagria  plotting  for  a  general  inftiirrertion, 
Bynm  did  well  in  sending  the  child  to  the  convent,  Shelley 
wished  her  now  to  bo  placed  at  some  place  where  her  mind 
wouhl  be  less  subject  to  clerical  influence,  and  her  mother  could 
visit  hiTiKX-asionally,  without  intHinveiiience  to  herself  or  uuTiDy- 
anco  lo  Byron.  One  of  his  notions  for  Allegra's  advantage 
was  that  Mrs.  Maaon  (T-ady  Jfounteashel,  wlui  IumI  written 
edueiitional  books  for  children,  and  affwlM  to  be  wise  about 
the  tniining  of  girls)  should  be  moved  to  take  charge  of  Claire's 
little  o:ie.  P'or  a  moment  he  thought  of  the  i'isan  Convent  of 
St.  Auna  (Emilia  Viviuni'ct  convent),  but  only  to  decide  that  it 
wa«  prwistly  the  place  to  which  Allegru  ought  not  to  bo  sent. 
Now  that  the  Gambas  and  Tcre«u  OuiceioU,  banished  from  tlic 
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Papal  territory,  wore  waiting  at  Florence  for  marohui^  ordora 
from  Byron,  wlioao  sojourn  at  liavenna  had  for  some  time  been 
prolonged  only  by  indecision  as  to  his  future  movement, 
8hcllcy  was  urgent  that  liyrun  should  withdraw  the  child  from 
the  nuns,  to  who«e  cuatudy  sho  had  hvcn  committed,  only  till 
some  laoru  eligible  home  could  be  found  for  her. 

It  i:annot  be  said  that  Shelley's  intercourse  with  Byron  at 
Ravenna  was  fruitful  of  wise  decieions.  Concluding  that  the 
question  of  Allcgra's  future  education  might  stand  over  (a 
conclusion  for  which  the  elder  poet's  mental  uusteadiuetf^  and 
Shelley's  inability  to  propose  a  better  plau  for  her  nurture  were 
et|ually  accountable),  Il}Ton,  on  withdrawing  from  Ravenna, 
at  the  end  of  October,  1821,  left  the  child  at  Bagna  Cavallo,  to 
die  there  of  fever  in  the  ensuing  spring, — the  la«t  of  the  three 
fated  children  to  perish  from  the  ways  of  man.  In  deter- 
mining to  take  a  Paliizzn  at  Pisa,  at  Shelley's  instance,  though 
not  altogether  out  of  doference  to  his  judgment  and  eounj*el, 
BiiTon  decided  on  a  stop  that  in  no  long  time  could  not  bo 
favourable  to  the  cordial  and  even  idolatrous  sentiment,  with 
which  the  younger  poet  regarded  him.  On  its  death  such 
enthusiastic  and  extravagant  bero-worship  would  necessarily  bo 
followed  by  feeling  of  »ti  opposite  kind  ;  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sentiment  of  condescending  respect  on  the  one  side, 
aud  the  aontiment  of  affectiuiiate  idohi.tr}'  on  the  other  aide,  i( 
wot)  otrpecially  needful  that  the  two  poeta  should  not  be  daily 
asaociatea  for  any  conaiderable  period.  Had  they  continued  to 
live  on  diFrercnt  sides  of  Italy,  Shelley  might  have  idoUitcd 
Byron  to  his  last  hour,  and  liyron  would  never  have  been 
irritated  by  Shelley.  In  deciding  to  bocome  neighbours  and 
almost  daily  companions  at  Pisa  they  resolved  on  a  course  which, 
even  without  the  annoyances  coming  to  each  of  the  jjoctB  from 
what  may  be  called  the  Leigh-Uuut  oomplieutiuus,  was  certain 
to  result  in  a  diminution  of  their  friendliness  for  one  another. 
Il  WH«  also  in  Ihe  higlicsl  degree  inauKpiciouK  for  their  mutual 
good  feeling  that  the  two  friends  in  council  agri-ed  in  thinking 
Ijoigh  Hunt  the  very  man  who  should  bo  invited  to  the 
editorial  position  which  Tom  Moore  had  prudently  declined  to 
accept. 

It  devolved  on  Shelley  to  write  the  letter,  which  invited 
Leigh  Hunt  to  come  out  from  Kngtaud  and  join  his  corre- 
Bfoudeut  and  'noble  friend'  Lord  Byron,  iu  establiidung  T/t« 
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Libtral;  ami  in  his  elation  at  the  proapect  of  again  embracing 
his  equally  extortionate  and  delightful  admirer,  and  at  finding 
himself  in  a  poeition  to  render  ht8  ehaniiiiig  friinid  a  suli- 
stantial  service,  Sheiloy  (writing  to  Hunt  fmm  Pisa  on  2Gth 
August,  1821,)  invested  the  project  with  the  roseate  colouring 
most  likely  to  heighten  its  attroctiTeness  to  Hunt.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  umure  Hunt  that  he  would  be  Uyrou's  partner 
OH  equal  footing  and  (rcjual  terms ;  that,  whilKC  ttiking  one-half 
of  the  revenue  from  the  magazine,  he  would  contribute,  tliuugh 
in  a  different  manner,  no  lests  thou  Ryron  to  the  Hucees8  of  their 
joint  enterprise.  How  far  was  Shelley  sincere  in  such  ox- 
travagauoe  Y  There  is,  no  doubt,  Bueh  a  thing  as  honest 
adulation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  for  the  moment  13}Ton 
and  Leigh  Hunt  were  equals  in  fame  and  achievenivut  to 
the  poet,  who,  a  short  while  earlier  or  later,  declared  himself 
a  mere  earthworm  in  comparison  with  the  godlike  author 
of  Cain,— 

•  the  worm  beneath  the  sod 
May  lift  itself  in  Itoniage  of  the  Ctoii.' 

Declaring  he  would  partictpite  neither  in  the  profits  nor  the 
borrowed  splendour  of  such  a  psrtuership,  as  should  give  the 
world  a  successful  Libera/,  Shelley  was  ready  to  act  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  poels,  who  were  in  the  same 
degree  superior  to  him  in  literarj'  eminence  and  (wwer.  With 
all  his  vanity  and  iutellectuul  arrogance.  Hunt  hud,  of  course, 
enough  worldly  knowledge  and  mental  sobriety  to  be  uwure  that 
be  and  fiyron  were  other  than  equuls;  but  all  the  ftanie  it 
tickled  his  self-compIac«nco  to  be  told  that  the  author  of  Jiituini 
was  no  less  considerable  a  personage  than  the  author  of  C/nitif 
JlafoM.  HoreoTer,  the  exceflsive  praise  was  an  agreeable  in- 
dication to  Hunt  thut,  in  the  distress  and  confusion  of  his  affairs, 
he  might  look  cfinHdently  for  further  aasistonce  to  the  young 
enthusiast  (*Mr.  Shelley,'  as  Hunt  always  called  him  in  a 
deferential  tone),  whose  pocket  he  had  a  few  years  sinee 
lightened  of  1400/.  in  a  single  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  ranallcT 
,  suina.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  accounting  for  his  inability  to 
«end  him  a  remittanicie  for  travelling  expenstw  from  Byron's 
purse,  Shelley  intimated  that  be  would  obtain  from  another 
source  the  funds  needful  for  his  dearest  Hunt's  journey,  with 
his  wife  and  babes  to  Leghorn. 
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Since  he  found  shelter  from  bailiffs  ai  Mnrlow,  and  in  retiini 
affonlod  the  author  of  Alanfor  mivAar  protection  fnim  clamorous, 
creditore,  ihinjrs  had  gone  with  ]Iunt  from  bod  to  worse, 
from  worac  to  a  state  of  affairs  differing  in  little  but  n 
from  actual  bankruptcy.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  audi 
the  mnking  Hunt  was  glad  to  clut^^h  at  no  substantial  a  plank 
as  the  propiHiil  fn>m  Italy,  which,  under  the  mnilcsof  fortune, 
might  prove  a  seaworthy  cmft.  Knowing  well  that  Ihe  proposal 
wuM  mode  not  ko  inui.-lt  to  Leigh  Hunt  the  poet,  oh  to  Lcti^h  . 
Hunt  the  journnlist,  who  was  supposed  to  be  »till  (^tor  and  ^| 
joint- proprietor  of  the  Examiner,  and  that  the  proposal  was  ^^ 
made  to  him  in  consideration,  or  at  least  not  without  considera- 
tion, of  his  tnlitorial  power  to  commend  the  new  periodical  to 
])ubl!c  favour,  it  was  of  course  Hunt's  duty,  before  he  closed 
with  the  yffer,  to  let  both  projectors  kuow  they  might  no  longer 
count  upon  the  Ezamiiwr  u»  an  influence  for  comptt»aing  the 
Hucuc^s  of  the  Lihfntl.  Had  ho  beeu  actuated  by  any  ist-'ntiiuent 
ol"  honour,  or  by  hare  commercial  houewfy,  he  would  not  buvc 
arranged  to  leave  England  without  first  writing  to  both  Byron 
and  Sheilej",  '  Your  offpr  having  been  made  under,  if  not  from, 
ft  miaapprehensiun  respecting  my  cirGiim<it»noe»,  T  cannot  accept 
it  unless  yon  renew  it  after  learning  I  have  coaac^d  to  be  editor 
of  the  Kcamiuer.'  Instead  of  treating  Byron  and  Shelley 
with  the  cAndour,  which  is  a  chief  element  in  fair  dealing 
between  friends,  he  started  for  Itflly  without  a  shilling  of 
liisown  money  in  his  pocket,  without  an  iiu^urae  of  any  kind 
from  any  source  whatever,  and  without  letting  either  of  them 
know  he  had  detenninw!  his  editorial  ofmnoxion  with  the 
powerful  ncwspai>tT.  It  wu»  a  surprise  alike  to  ShcUey  and 
Byron  to  learn  from  Hunt,  after  his  arrival  at  Leghorn, 
that  he  was  no  longer  editor  of  tho  Examim-r.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  ugly  truth  that  the  brilliant,  wholarly, 
irresistibly  charming  Leigh  Hunt  went  to  It4ily  with  the  pur- 
poBo  of  fixing  himself,  his  wife  and  children  on  a  Doble- 
nian,  with  wliom  he  had  only  tho  slightest  acquaintance,  and 
on  a  far  ^m  prospei'ous  friend  whoso  purso  he  had  repeat- 
edly laid  under  heavy  retiuisitions,  and  with  a  elenr  iuten- 
tion  of  making  ihem  whoUy  rcsponsihle  for  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  alw 
certain  thai  he  thus  went  out  to  Italy  without  giving  Byron 
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and  Rhclley  any  intimation  of  his  purpow,  or  any  grounds  for 
suspecting  it 

Under  no  conccivoble  circumstances  couW  the  three  poets 
have  workcrl  together  harmoniously  for  as  many  years.  They 
might,  however,  under  wneeivable  conditions,  have  accom- 
plished the  immediate  purpose  of  their  partnership  and  avoided 
quarrelling,  for  eighteen  months  or  even  a  couple  of  years, 
Liul  Iluiit  been  able  to  gel  out  tc  Pioa  lK>Core  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  Becemlwr.  But  the 
■winds  and  waves  combined  with  Moore  and  Murray  to  defeat 
the  enterprise,  to  which  I  [unt  looked  for  presemiiion  from  utter 
financinl  ruin.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  it  was  near  the  end 
<if  June,  1822,  before  ho  entered  Leghorn  harbour.  .Showing 
abundant  alacrity  in  his  preiiarutionsi  for  leaving  Knglnnd,  he 
would  have  started  for  the  sunny  South  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, hud  not  (he  vessel,  in  which  ho  took  berths  for  himself 
and  his  mimerouB  family,  been  detained  in  England  till  tho 
Ifith  of  November.  From  that  day  till  the  end  of  June,  his 
('ourse  was  a  Kerics  of  vexatious  misadventures.  Detained  for 
three  weeks  by  bad  weather  at  Bamsgate,  be  was  beaten  up 
and  down  Channel  till  the  2;2nd  of  I)eej>mber,  when  his  ship 
put  in  at  Dartmouth.  Mrs.  Hunt  being  by  that  tJirie  too  ill 
to  proceed,  the  Hunts  migrated  to  StonohouFn  (Plymouth), 
■where  they  tarried  till  22iid  May,  182*2,  on  which  day  they 
M!t  forth  again  fur  Leghorn,  in  another  vossel,  that  wus  so 
fortunate  a^  tu  reach  its  destiuntioii  at  the  close  uf  June; 
when  nine  months  had  elapuHl  sinu;  the  berths  wei'e  taken 
on  the  first  vesscL 

In  the  raeactirae,  persons,  who  disapproved  of  Byron's 
alliance  with  Shelley  and  Hunt,  hud  been  at  work  to  detach 
him  from  such  dangerous  associates,  and  put  him  out  of  conceit 
with  his  new  litemry  project.  Eutreatwl  for  his  reputation's 
sake  to  be  ]e««  intiinato  with  Shelley,  and  warned  of  the  risks 
he  ran  in  calling  Hunt  to  his  confidence,  Byron  was  assured 
by  TTnbhouse  and  Moore  that  even  his  genius  and  influence 
could  not  preserve  from  ignominious  failure  an  entprprise,  in 
which  he  would  bo  diHcredited  by  his  coadjutors.  Time  waa  in 
thin  affair  even  more  prejudicial  to  Hunt's  interests  than  the 
mischief- makers,  who,  luiving  Bvron's  ear,  knew  well  how  to 
play  on  his  least  generous  qualities.    Before  Hunt  mnde  his 
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eecoiid  start  for  Italy,  the  friendship  of  the  two  Piitan  exilcn  had 
been  rudely  shakcu  by  difference-*. 

It  is  impot}»iblc  lu  rcfmiu  from  smiliug  uC  the  recollection  of 
the  letter,  in  which  Shelley  (who  declined  PoUdori's  chulleogv 
at  Geneva  on  conscientious  grounds,  and  at  all  stages  of  hi« 
career  rcgaided  duelling  with  reawmable  repugnance)  arerred 
that,  were  it  not  for  considerations  moving  him  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  he  would  leave  Italy  forthwith,  and  never  enter  a 
country  inhabited  by  Byron,  uidew  it  were  to  arrange  their 
difficulties  without  words.  To  write  in  this  vapouring  vein  to 
a  sympathetic  correspondent  is,  of  course,  a  very  different 
thing  from  sending  a  message  of  war  at  ton  paces  to  so  good  a 
shot  as  the  author  of  Don  Jitaa.  Enough  also  is  known  of 
RhoJley's  letters  to  render  it  prohahlc  that  (bts  hrave  words  to 
the  contrar}'  notwithstanding)  he  never  for  sixty  consecutive 
momenta  seriously  thought  of  'calling  B^Ton  out.'  There  is 
no  rGoaon  to  think  Shelley  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
that  men  who  mean  tighting  keep  their  purpose  to  themselvea 
till  they  act  upon  it  But  none  the  leas  docs  the  laughably 
valorous  epistle  point  to  a  stale  of  discord  between  the  recently 
harmouious  poet.s,  that  cannot  have  tended  to  quicken  or 
strengthen  Byron's  friendliness  for  Hunt,  whom  he  had 
valued  e)»iefly  for  being  Shelley's  prot^yf',  and  bad  selected  for 
his  literary  coadjutor  at  Shelley's  request 

Whilst  Hunt  necessarily  sufTored  in  Byron's  regard  from 
(he  mere  decline  of  the  last-named  poet's  friendliness  for 
Shelley,  ho  suffered  in  the  same  respect  also  from  n  singular 
indiscretion  into  which  Shelley  was  betrayed  by  hia  desire  to 
serve  the  author  of  Rimini.  Driven  to  Plymouth  by  stress  of 
weather  and  the  state  of  his  wife's  health,  Hunt,  who  had  made 
the  fal-ic  sJart  for  Italy  with  an  insufficiently  furnished  pooket, 
soon  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  begging  Shelley  to 
send  him  money  from  Pisa.  To  the  M-eather-biiund  adventurer 
it,  of  course,  apjwared  that,  as  he  was  hound  for  1  (uly  at  Byron's 
invitation  to  co-oiieratc  with  him  in  on  important  eutcrprise,  he 
had  u  moral  right  to  look  to  him  for  a  remittance;  and  had  he, 
in  regard  to  bis  financial  poeition,  dealt  frankly  with  the 
famous  and  affluent  poet,  few  readers  would  decline  to  recognize 
Hunt's  title  to  needful  assistance.  It  was  under  these  ctrcuin* 
stances  that,  instead  of  writing  straight  to  Byron  on  the  subject 
(which  would  have  been  the  manlier  ooursej,  Hunt  wrote  from 
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England  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  to  Shelley,  to  do  for  his 
benefit  what  he  should  have  done  for  himself,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Byron.  Explatuing  the  cuuaea  of  hi»  urgent  need 
of  money,  Uunt  moved  Shelley  to  a«k  Byrou  for  it.  As  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  less  disagre^ablo  to  him  to  incrvu.»e 
liis  more  considerable  than  burdensome  debt  to  Shelley,  than  to 
open  his  business  relations  with  liyron  by  asking'  for  a  not 
trifling  loan,  it  i»  probuble  that  the  request  to  Shelley  to  get  the 
money  from  B_\Ton  waa  only  Ilunt'o  wuy  of  asking  Shelley  to 
supply  it  from  his  own  pocket.  Anyhow,  the  rcquext  caused 
Shelley  to  empty  his  pocket  into  Hunt's  hands,  rather  than 
apply  for  money  to  Byron  (with  whom  he  was  still  on  uneasy 
termR,  though  they  had  recently  arranged  their  difference*)  and 
send  Uunt  150/. — u  gift  that  reduced  to  Icm  than  40/.  the  donor's 
reserve  of  money  for  his  own  current  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  150/.  sent  to  Ilunt,  Shellev  vraa  rnady  to 
give  him  any  sum  for  which  CharU*  the  J^rst  could  bo  sold.  In 
brief,  Shelley  wns  ready  to  do  anything  for  the  relief  of  his 
protigi,  vith  tlie  exception  of  going  either  to  Lord  Byron  or  to 
the  Jews.  But  all  he  could  do,  without  taking  cilhor  of  these 
Btepe,  waa  inBufficitmt  for  Hunt,  who,  pocketing  the  remitted 
money,  wrote  back  to  Pisu  that  Byron  must  be  preKaed  for 
more.  Thus  driven,  iShelley  coinmittcfl  the  indiHC«!lion  (to 
which  reference  haa  been  made)  in  writing  Byron  this  remark- 
able letter; — 

'Pita,  ftbmary  loth.  1822. 

'Mt  Dkar  Lokd  Btron, 

'  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  I^tigb  Ilnut,  which  ftuno}-8  me 
DD  more  than  one  acoonnt.  You  will  ubwrA-e  ttie  po«tJcri|'l,  and  you 
know  ma  wdl  ciiuuuli  u>  fiwl  how  (naiiiful  tlie  task  is  act  uie  in  com- 
menting upon  it.  Hunt  hud  wr^d  mp  nwre  than  once  to  hhU  you  to 
lend  him  this  money.  My  annwer  conalnted  in  N^iiilin^  him  all  I  wuld 
spare,  which  I  havu  nnw  litf-nilly  ilone.  Your  kinduet^  in  fitting  up  n 
port  of  your  own  house  for  hiH  acmmmochitiun  I  sciiaibly  telt,  and 
willttiijly  nceeptt-d  from  you  on  hi^  purt,  but,  believe  me,  without  the 
sligbuwt  iuteiitiou  of  imiwjsing,  or,  if  I  could  help  it,  alluwitii;  lo  tio 
imposet],  Any  honvi^r  taiUc  on  your  parse.  \»  it  but  cnme  m  thin,  in 
epita  of  my  exeriians,  1  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  low  i-bb  of  my 
own  money  affaira  in  the  prcaeiil  moment,  that  is,  my  slMolutc  inca]Mcity 
of  assisting  Hunt  farther. 

'I  do  not  think  poor  Hunt's  promise  to  pay  in  a  given  time  is  worth 
very  much;  Imt  mine  in  less  subject  to  uncertainty,  and  I  shouhl  Im 
happy  to  be  rvaponaible  for  any  eugsgement  he  may  have  piro|iosed  to 
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fcm.    I  ■■  M aradk  imijiiI  Vj  Urn  ntjed  tkat  I  kanUr  know 
tA  write,  wMd  naeh  Im  lAmi  to  way;  aaA  I  ktw  need  of  all 


iodalppeg  b  jo^mg  both  my 
'Befinei 


■Ml 


;  finth^iD}'  aiwl  liuoeidjr. 


P.  B.  fiSJtKlXST.' 


Written  to  mpport  H  ant's  direct  appHoitiao  to  Bjrcm  for  « 
mnittonce.  Shellev's  ■JEeetaooate  concern  for  tbe  irholc  of  the 
HnDt  party  pata  it  befood  gticrtioo,  thai  this  epistle  ira« 
written  rinoerelj  in  tbe  tntenvt  of  the  unfortunate  man  of 
letters,  and  without  a  notion  of  the  injurr  it  iroold  do  him  in 
ItjTon's  enteem.  It  waa  SheUer's  way  of  sB^'ing,  *  Do  leud  tbe 
poor  fcIloT  the  money  on  my  penonal  security ;'  and  to  renders 
bcariiig  in  mind  the  delicacy  and  tension  thit  had  oucceedcd 
tbe  preriquft  friendly  relatitms  of  tbe  two  poeta,  it  f^mnot  be 
mrprifliof;  that  Shelley  found  bim»eU  unable  to  make  such  a 
request  of  Bynm,  without  aaying  at  the  same  time  tliut  he  had 
dime  his  utmoet  for  his  friend's  relief.  All  the  same,  the  letter 
gave  a  view  of  Hunt's  character  and  dealings,  tliat  lowered  him 
in  the  repiird  of  the  poet,  who  with  generous  incaution  had 
fitted  up  rooms  for  the  necessitous  family  in  the  Poluzxo 
T^anfrsnchi.  C*pening  Byron's  eyes  to  several  matters,  it 
infonn«<l  him,  that  Hunt  hod  for  some  time  been  sponjpng  on 
the  ttlcndcr  resources  of  his  too  yielding  friend;  thiit  Hunt  had 
for  some  time  been  presidng  ShoUiMr  to  apply  to  the  Palazzo 
IjinfrHnchi  for  money ;  that  Hunt's  direct  applirntion  to  the 
lurrl  of  that  palazzo  had  not  been  made  till  the  petitioner  had 
done  his  utmost  t<t  force  Shelley  to  prefer  the  request  for  him  ; 
that  the  iipplicant  for  a  rt^mittancc  had  conBtrninod  Shelley  to 
join  in  tbe  roquefit  he  bud  refu-tcd  to  make  by  himself.  Tho 
letter  must  have  cau-wd  Byron  to  suspect  that  Hunt  hud  in  for- 
mer yearn  bled  Shelley  copiouiilv,  and  have  shown  him  bow 
jmirerk'ss  Hhelley  was  to  hold  bis  own  ugainsl  the  cool  and 
clover  practitioner  of  the  urt  of  getting  money,  without 
either  earning  it  or  Mteating  it.  Byron's  iromment  on  Shel- 
ley's letter  must  hiive  been  to  tliis  effect :  '  So  that  ia  Mr, 
Hunt's  war  of  handling  SboIIey,  is  it !'  He  won't  handle  me 
so  easily.' 

Hyron's  treatment  of  the  Hunts  in  Italy  displayed  some  of 
hiri  k'UHt  niijifible  traits.  He  should  nut  bavu  failed  in  courtesy 
to  Mru.  Hunt,  who  was  a  rcowan  mnl  aii  invalid.     He  might 
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luivo  bocn  more  gracious,  without  Wog  less  fiiin,  to  tho  man.  It 

paltrj'  of  him,  in  hir»  reasonable  anuoyanee  with  tUo  equally 

'•eteganl  and  unscriipuloiw  adventurer,  to  give  an  untrue  account 

•of  the  arcum(ilan<'«:s  that  detormincd  him  to  diart  the  LiOrml. 

<ut  on  learning,  at  the  end  of  June,  from  Hunt'a  lipj^i,  that  he 

od   ceased  to   be  editor   of  the    Kxaminer,  and  was   for   the 

ttiomont  without  a  crown  in  bis  pocket,  or  without  any  means 

whaljtoevttr  for  JMiying  the  wci'kly  hilla  of  his  numerous  family 

ibe  lower  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  the  uuthor  of 

jiMN  had  good  reason  for  feeling  that,  besiflc«  hoing  on  hi* 

guard  against  pecuniary  imposition,  he  had  better  let  Hunt  see 

clearly,  and  at  once,  that  he  (the  author  of  Don  Juau)  wonld 

not  fluhriiit  tamely  to  exaction. 

No  less  ignorant  than  Byron  of  the  desperate  state  of  hia 
friend's  pecuniary  affuirfl, — a  state  amounting  to  absolut*!  desti- 
tution %o  far  as  the  term  ia  applicable  to  a  clever  mim  of  letters,— 
till  he  spoke  with  Hunt  at  Leghorn, Shelley  miwt  have  felt  himself 
in  u  peculiarly  delicate  and  painful  positioti  in  regard  to  BjTon,  on 
hcoringthat  their  ])nrtner  ill  the  /.iVrrt/wHKulikewiihaut  income 
and  any  proKiM?et  uf  income,  apiirt  from  the  literary  |in)jeet,whioh 
^ms  still  only  n  project.  Fur  months  he  had  lHx;n  aM'are  of  the 
in  which  Byron  was  influenced  by  the  adviwra,  who 
were  entreating  him  to  withdraw  even  at  the  liwt  moment  from 
hit}  entanglement  with  the  Hunts.  For  moutba  he  bod  been 
aware  in  how  great  a  degree  Byron  hud  lost  coutideuce  in  the 
literary  vouture,  and  how  gladly  he  would  have  discovered  a 
way  of  withdmwiiig  honourably,  ami  at  no  e.\ce^ive  cost,  from 
an  enterprise  which  he  deemed  forodoouicd  to  failure.  Fur 
months  be  had,  in  Hunt's  interest,  maintained  a  hallow  t^how  uf 
his  former  admiration  for,  and  of  his  former  attachment  to, 
Byron,  uncouraging  him  to  recover  his  former  con&dcnco  in 
their  joint  enterprise,  and  to  be  assured  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Kjamiiier't  editor,  bis  anticipations  uf  catastrophe  would  bo 
speedily  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  undertaking,  in  whivb. 
they  would  be  comrades.  All  this  Slu-Uey  had  endured  and 
done  for  Hunt's  sake,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  puet  of  over- 
powering populanty  and  sufticieul  purse  in  humour  with  the 
j  project,  which  under  auspitiijiis  conditions  would  make  Hunt 
pro*t[x?ruus  for  life.  B^  run's  rc[K*ated  expressions  of  distrust  in 
I  Hunt's  adequacy  for  his  part  in  the  undertaking  had  been  met 
^K  by  Shellev  with  repetiiioos  of  the  statement  that  'Hunt  was 
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editor  of  the  Examintr*    MHien  Hunt  at  length  appeared  on 
the  ece&e,  he  was  not  editor  of  tlie  Examiurr. 

Entering  his  Tisan  home  on  the  IbI  November,  1J3'21,  Bvroo 
t«ok  up  hin  abode  in  the  stately  house  at  a  time  when  hi* 
relations  with  Shelley  were  altogether  eordial.  and  SheUey'i 
udmirBtion  of  him  was  at  its  highest  extravagance.  Delighted 
with  his  reception  and  treatment  at  Ttaveuna  in  the  previous 
Augiwt,  Shelley  had  now  spent  more  than  two  months  in 
emotions  of  generous  and  romantic  worship  of  Byron's  grcat- 
Desa;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  perhaps  his  good  fortune,  to 
regard  Byron  with  the  same  idolatrous  enthusiasm  for  «)ome- 
thing  more  than  another  two  months,  before  his  admiration  of  so 
angelic  a  being  was  qunlified  by  painful  suspicions  that  he  had 
rated  his  idol  somewhat  too  highly, — suspicions  followed  at  a 
hricf  interval  by  the  differences  which,  but  for  his  concern  for 
Hunt's  intcrestii,  would,  perhaps,  have  caused  '  the  worm '  to  torn 
and  writhe  in  open  mutiny  ngninat  "the  God.' 

Fascinated  at  llavenua  by  the  great  poet's  conrtcsiee  and 
flattering  manifestations  of  confidence,  Shelle}'  exulted  for  ■ 
brief  while  in  the  prosp«'t  of  figuring  before  the  world  as  the 
great  lij'rou's  petniliar  and  most  inSuential  friend.  Whilst  it 
is  curious  to  observe  in  his  letters  from  Ha\*cnna  to  his  wifct 
and  in  some  of  his  suhitequcnt  epiatlea  fo  Horace  Smith, 
Veaeock,  and  Gisbome,  how  greatly  he  was  impressed  by  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  'noble  friend's '  domestic  arnmge- 
menis,  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  contemplate  in  the  rame 
leltew  the  boyish  siinplieily  and  exultation,  with  which  Shelley 
spuke  of  the  great  Bynm'a  regard  for  him,  and  of  the  adrantagos 
that  would  accrue  to  hiin  from  familiar  association  with  ao 
sujierlutive  a  {tiirsotiagc.  Possessing  the  great  {loet's  ear,  be 
enjoyed  his  contidonco.  Byron  was  moving  to  Piaa  in  com- 
pliance with  his  advice,  It  was  he  (and  no  other  man)  who 
had  taken  tho  finest  palace  on  the  Lung'Arao  of  I'isa  for  the 
great  Jtyrou's  sufficient  accommodation. 

Tt»  read  attentively  certain  of  the  published  letters  that 
passed  between  Sliellcy  and  his  wife  whilst  he  was  al  Kavouna, 
is  to  see  how  they  frightened  one  another  through  the  post  into 
inuigiiuiig  themselves  the  victims  of  a  conspiracy  that  aimed  at 
Tcudering  their  lives  miserable  and  insecure ; — to  see  also  how, 
for  several  days  after  their  reunion,  they  continued  to  nurse 
the  wild   and   terrifying  fancy   that,    to   protect    themeelves 
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against  fanatical  enemies,  working  for  their  do«tructioa,  to 
guard  themaelvcs  nnd  their  child  from  death  by  poieoa  or  the 
kaife,  it  was  noedful  for  them  to  surround  (hemselvca  with 
powerful  friends. 

That  Mary  might  not  reaist  hi«  purpose  of  staying  another 
winter  and  spring  in  the  city,  where  he  would  have  Byron  for 
his  neighbour  and  most  familiar  asHociate,  Shelley  instructed 
her  lo  rate  at  their  proper  worth  the  security  and  protection  she 
and  her  husband  would  derive  from  Byron'n  countenance;^ 
eerurity  and  protection  they  might  sorely  need  at  Florence  or 
any  other  Itnlian  capital,  now  that  tbey  had  been  selected  for 
exemplary  persecution  by  the  fanntical  enemies  of  Free  Thought. 
That  they  had  provoked  the  nnimnsityof  iniphicoble  ndTcrsaries 
vm  inanifcfit  from  what  had  come  to  hitt  earn  at  liavenna. 
Instructing  his  wife  that  the  current  calumnies  about  him-solf 
should  bo  regarded  as  preliminary  measures  for  their  destruction, 
taken  by  subtle  and  resolute  foes,  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  his  and  her  ruin,  Shelley  wished  her  to  rcalixc 
the  iieriis  of  their  position  and  determine  what  course  Ihev  had 
better  adopt  for  the  prewrvation  of  life,  liberty,  btippincss. 
Though  altrnctivo  to  thi;m  fordiverscotiHideraiioni*,  Florence,  for 
reasonsdarkly  hinted  at  in  tho  eorrespondeni.*,  would  now  abound 
with  dangers  to  which  they  had  better  not  ex|mae  tlieinselTea. 
For  hini*>ol£  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  U>  roiire  with  his 
Mary  and  her  child  to  an  island  inhabited  by  no  one  but  iheni- 
Belves,  and  there  devote  cither  to  obli\'ion,  or  to  future  genera- 
.tioiis,  tho  overflowings  of  a  mind  wliii-h,  timely  withdnm'n  from 
the  contagion,  would  he  kept  fit  for  no  baser  object.  If  thoy 
determined  on  settling  on  a  deKcrl  inland,  they  should  have  the 
Courage  to  go  to  it  in  uo  company  but  their  own.  There  should 
bo  no  compromise  in  tho  matter,  no  coiKX-MKion  to  weaknesses, 
begotten  of  long  intercourse  with  the  human  race.  If  they  took 
two  or  three  chosen  companions  witli  them,  the  devil  would 
^  sure  to  appear  umutigst  them.  2io,  should  they  decide  to 
rato  to  u  desolate  i^nland,  they  nlu^t  make  the  voyage  by 
'enudvcs.  In  brief,  they  should  build  a  boat  and  shut  upon 
their  retreat  the  flood-gates  of  the  wurld.  On  Heeond  and  saner 
thoughta,  however,  ho  was  of  opuuou  thoy  hud  better  not  build 
a  boat  and  retreat  behind  the  Bood-gates. 

The  propo^  for  emigration  to  a  solitary  island  ha\'ing  been 
as  an  impracticable  project,  Shelley  begged  Mary  to 
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conatder  unothcr  plan  for  defeating  the  cnciniea,  banded  toother 
for  ibeir  destruction.  Instead  of  retiring  to  a  de^wlnte  i^Innd,  or 
offering  llieir  breuMA  u>  ihe  inwustiin's  diiggi-r  al.  Florence,  ihey 
might  remain  at  Piau  under  conditions  that  wontd  rptidrr 
exiirtcnci!  ut  the  same  time  safer  and  more  a^reeablo  iliun  liore- 
lofore.  Instead  of  traversing  the  treacherous  »ca  in  an  u)>en 
boat  to  a  lonantlesa  island,  it  would  surely  bo  better  for  hor  and 
hiniM'-lf  to  stay  where  they  wcri.-,  to  surround  themwlves  with  a 
few  congenial  piople,  uven  ihuugh  the  de%'il  should  be  one  of 
thcni,  and  in  »hort  to  do  their  best  to  make  lheInt^>lveA  happy  al 
Pisu,  and  the  ueightxiuring  Bath»,  for  unnthcr  twelve  months. 
The  Williuni»e£  would  remain  at  Piaa,  if  she  and  lut  dociilt>d  to 
remain  there.  The  Hunts  also  would  be  at  Tiisa  at  least  for  the 
winter,  should  licigh  Hunt  determine  on  migraliug  to  Italy. 
jAinl  Itvron  and  his  Italian  frieuds  would  be  there  also;  and 
though  the  tiambaa  and  Tvre^a  Ouieeioli  might  not  be  desirable 
aequaintauceK  from  every  |>uLnt  of  view,  ityron's  friendship 
would  he  iuvaluablo.  AVliat  had  ooeurred  to  aceouul  for  &» 
quiek  a  change  of  Kentimeut  re»pt>cliug  Florence  and  the  plan 
of  wintering  there?  Powtively  nothing  besideii  IJyron's  deter* 
mination  to  settle  at  Pisa  for  a  few  mouths  or  yean*. 

A*  the  choice  of  alternatives  lay  between  emigration  to  a 
solitary  itilund  and  another  term  of  residence  at  PiMi,  it  is  not 
suq)n!iing  that  Mrs.  ShoUoy  decided  in  favour  of  the  lallor. 
"Whilst  fi-w  women  were  less  qualihcd  for  secluaion,  few  had  a 
keener  apjietitc  for  society,  than  William  God%rin'»  clevt-r  and 
brilliant  daughter.  The  woman,  who  frelled  at  the  iitolaliou 
and  mwiotony  of  her  existence  at  Naples  and  Romc.M-oidd  have 
died  of  eumi!  or  gone  mad  in  a  month  in  the  severe  seclusion  of 
a  sea-girt  piiradisc,  with  nn  companionB  hut  her  husband  and 
her  Uttlp  lioy.  It  had  not  been  her  intention  to  sta}*  another 
vcar  at  Pisa.  For  scvcriil  rciisons  Rho  would  have  preferred 
wintering  at  Florence  with  the  Horace  Smiths.  She  had  wen 
enough  of  Pimi,  and  more  than  enough  of  some  of  her  '  dirty 
enough '  Pisan  acqimintances.  But  weeks  before  Byron,  with 
his  bodyguard  of  liveried  bcqucvsand  his  menagerie  of  domea- 
ticated  imimala,  took  poRwssion  of  the  PahiZKo  Lanfranehi,  sho 
was  well  ple-a-sed  witli  the  notion  of  staying  longer  al>  Pi«i. 

So  the  circle  was  formed  tt>warda  the  cIoho  of  1821  under 
favuiirahh'  uuspices  : — the  eirtde  whose  life  was  described  so  fully 
in  T/te  Heal  Lortf  Bj/ivn,  that  Ha  doings  need  only  be  alluded  to 
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I  cursorily  in  ihv  present  chaijtvr.    It  was  the  circle  of  Teresa 

Guiecioli  and  tliu  Giiiubus  (Teresa's  f&tlicr  and  brother,  with. 

Ti'lium  ulie  lived  ut  a  »borl  dielauce  from  the  Laiii'rancbi  piilace)  ; 

Xhc  AVilliumsea,  of  who«e  social  eadowiiitnti*  nientioii  tins  Wu 

made  on  a  previoufi  page;   pleawint  Tom  ^[edwin,  whose  booka 

^ufTord  only  faint  indications  <jf  the  elegant  taste  and  generous 

I  qiiulilies  that  eiideiired  him  to  the  author  of  Atioitnit;  huuds'TOe, 

1  shrewd,  adventurouw,  higli-hvarted  Tn.'hiwuy,  who  joined  tho 

^  party  at  the  oiK'ning  of  the  year  1822 ;  and  Taafe,  tho  hlundering 

rider  and  w  inter,  whoj^cliimsii'hoi'semanship  occasioned  the  fracas 

[with  the  wrj  cant- major  and  the  guard  at.  the  city,  that  eventually 

rcniillcd  in  Byron's  migration  to  Genoa, — the  ciitIc  of  charming 

and  divci-sc'ly  memorable  men  and  •women,  that  had  Itmm  for 

,il.s  phinet  and  Shelley  for  its  chief  f?ubordiiiate  luminary.     Had 

(the   Hunts   fulfilled  the  hopes  of  their  especial  friends,  and 

j  t-nten^d  Leg'hom  Harbour  in  time  to  keep  Christmaa  at  Pisa,  the 

!  KbcUeys  would  have  been,  at  least  for  a  time,  altogether  satisfiod 

I  and  delighted  with  this  circle  of  new  and  old  aL'iiuuintances, 

^■ho  had  gutlHTtnl  about  them  rather  llian  alxjut  ihe  poet  of 

:  brighter  and  wider  wlehrity,  whom  they  had  drawn  to  what 

Liuay  bo  railed  their  own  eotorio  : — u  circle  which,  though  keep- 

iing  it8  TirtncK  us  far  as  possible  to  itself,  and  having  littlo  or 

•  nothing  to  do  irith  the  general  society  of  Pisa,  or  any  other  set 

of  Pisin  \-isitors,  contributed  not  n  little  to  the  cnlivenment  of 

the  usually  tranquil,  not  to  say  rather  torpid,  little  town. 

Tho  exce.s.s  of  Shelley's  eutbusiasUL  for  IJyron  pointed,  how- 
ever, to  au  iucvilablc  revulsion  nf  feeling,  in  which  the  wor- 
shiper would  lufibably  Ihiuk  uh  mucli  too  lightly,  a^  he  had  in 
former  time   Ihouglil   far  too  worslnpfully,  of  his  hcn».     The 
[youtiger  poet's  idnlatry  wa«,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  too 
strong  to  lost.      No  man  of  ^sensibility  and  Kelf-respect  can 
[persist  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  rcgurrlinjj  himself  aa  a 
worm  and  his  fellow -man  and  daily  companion  aa  a  god.   Toro- 
gurd  one'i*  next-door  neighbour  as  divine  to-day,  is  to  regard  him 
,tw  altogether,  and  in  frirne  respeet-«  meanly,  himian  six  months 
i  hence.     There  wero  other  considcmtioiis,  to  satisfy  any  clear- 
1  Righted  and  judicial  observer  of  tho  intercourse  of  the  two 
poets  at  liavenua,  and  of  their  regard  for  one  another,  that  it 
wa-i  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  man  of   rank  nud 
ligh  celebrity',  and  the  man  of  very  inferior  rank  and  no 
selcbrity,  to  live  together  for  twelve  months  without  friction 
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In  truth,  they  were  iierer  wholly  at  case  , 

3^ 


and  disagreement. 
with  one  unuther. 

Ktevatetl  slightly,  hut  ouly  by  one  or  two  generations 
ancestral  digjiity,  above  people  of  the  middle  wa}-  of  life^  , 
Shelley  ]K)«8ew(ed  precisely  the  degree  of  arixlocratic  quality  flM 
render  him  wnsitive  for  hia  dignity  in  hia  relationH  wilJi  a  minfl 
of  Jtyron's  suijcrior  rank  ;  far  more  sensitive  tlmn  lio  would.  , 
have  been  had  he,  like  Tom  Moore,  atepf,  by  right  of  gtmii^H 
from  a  wiuo-shop  to  the  salons  o£  '  the  great'  At  the  san^^ 
time,  the  uiieasiiiewj  of  his  attitude  towards  Byron,  whilst  chiefly 
wferable  to  their  difference  of  social  degree,  was  increased  b 
tuA  soiifto  of  BjTon's  sujierionty  in  fame  and  wealth.  Ilyw  tl 
unea»iDes!t  affected  Shelley,  even  when  ho  felt  most  cordially 
idolatrou-'»Iy  towards  his  *  noble  friend,*  apix-ars  from  tlit-  letti 
hodfttc^on  loth  August,  1S21,  from  Ilaveniia  (nWc  Moore's  X»'/ 
to  Mrs.  Shellev,  where  he  speak.i  of  hiR  inabilltvto  aNk  moncvi 
Byron  for  Hunt's  benefit.  '  I^ord  Byi-on  .and  T,'  he  wrote,  '  ai 
excellent  friends,  and  were  I  reduced  to  pov<rrTy ,  or  were  T  a  writ< 
who  had  no  clainw  to  an  higher  st-ation  than  I  posseAs, — or  di 
I  poftsesA  an  higher  than  I  deson'e,  we  should  appear  in 
things  as  snch,  and  I  would  freely  ask  him  any  favour.  St 
IB  not  now  the  case.  The  demon  of  mistrust  and  pride  lurl 
between  two  persona  in  our  situation,  jjoisoning  the  freedom 
our  intereourse.' 

Thowgh  he  did  not  go  to  Ka^'cnna  in  artier  to  oonfcr  witJ 
Byron  on  FFiint's  affair*,  JShellev  journeved   thither   in'tA    tli^ 
jmrposr  of  interesting  Byron  in  them.     For  5»mo  time  Shellev 
had  been  troubled  in  hi*  mind  by  the  thought  of  hia  friend^ 
financial  difficulties;  and  he  had  not  bccu  many  hours  in  tl 
Palazzii  Guiccioli,  before  he  found  occasion  to  speak  spnpe 
thcticoll'v  of  Hunt's  |jecuui»n'  dislres.'^.     On  hearing  how  Byroi 
had   given   the  ^[ruioh■«   to  Turn   Mt.K)re,  anil   hnw  ^HHire  had" 
Hold  them   to  JIurriiy  fnr  20tH)/.,  Shelley  grudgtd   Mnon-    tho_ 
gift  that  woulil  have  Ix^en  ko  serviceable  to  the  author  of  Jimiiul 
'  T  wish,'  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  '  I  had  bet'n  in  time  to  hav( 
int^>rcellrd  for  a  part  of  it  tnr  [K>or  Ilimt.'     Though  the  Libera^ 
was  altogether  Byron's  project,  it  was  at  Shelley's  iusbmce  tha^ 
the  jmijector  of  the  luckless  magazine  selected   Hunt   for  the 
position  of  editorial  coadjutor  ;  ami  whilst  making  this  selection 
in  bis  own  interest,  though  at  Shelley's  instance,  B^tod, 
doubt,  had  pleasure  iu  fwling  that  the  arrangement,  which 
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miswl  mlvaiitago  to  him.st*If,  would  Ik-  Ix-ut-ticJul  to  a  stru^glin'y 
man  of  letters.  Tlii«  fact  alone  gavu  thy  fuiut  wjlouring  of 
truth  to  Byron's  Bubsetjueiil  uiis-vtuteinvuU,  ivspcdinfr  tho 
bcticvolent  luotircK  uiiU  bujuauu  purpose  ibut  tlt'tc-nniiiud  hito  to 
rtart  tho  LUfvtil.  Al  Ruveima  (whtTo  hu  caret'utly  rcfmined 
{rom  uiikiiig  Byruu  to  advaiicti  moHcy  fur  jlutit'h  truvelling 
expenses)  Shelley  troulil  pongratulatc  himsi'lf  on  Bj-ron's  offer 
to  tukc  Hunt  for  bin  coUahorutc»i\  without  regarding  it  aa  a 
favour  done  to  hiniR-H,  or  thinkinf;  of  it  as  a  pn>|KiKal  for  an 
arrungL'tut'iit  thut  could,  under  any  contingency,  comprunuse 
his  own  indt'iH-iideuce  of.  and  freedom  from,  oUif»atioti  lu  Iho 
poet  of  exaltfd  rank.  The  t-uae  was  altered  a  few  niontlis  later, 
when  liyron's  vacillation  put  Shelley  wider  the  necessity  of 
doing  his  utmost  tu  bold  him  iu  liis  engagement  witi  Jlunt. 
On  exerting  hiniseli  for  lhi.s  end,  it  wa'*  natural  for  the  scnM- 
tive  Shelley  to  feol  tliat  ho  migbl  be  suspected  of  Bpcaking  in 
his  own,  no  k*»s  than  iu  Hunt's,  interest ;  to  feel  that  after  oil 
be  wujs  asking  u  pecuniary  favour  of  Byron.  In  lhi.i  aennitivc- 
ncM  for  bis  independence,  and  Jealous  care  to  avoid  oveiy 
appearance  of  seeking  or  accepting  jnateriul  adv;iulago  from  his 
Bouial  superior,  readers  nmy  two  the  explanation  of  Shelley's 
resolve  to  share  noithci*  in  the  profitfl  nor  the  Mat  of  the 
literary  cntcqirisc. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  passing 
atrnngc  had  Shelley  persisted  in  his  reverential  regard  for 
IJvron.  In  any  case,  his  idolatrj-  of  so  imperfect  a  hero  would 
have  perished  more  or  less  aliniptly  under  the  conditions  of 
close  intinmcy  and  daily  intercourse  for  a  eonsidcrahle  period ; 
but  the  uuuoyunce,  roaidting  to  the  younger  port  from  a  *tato 
of  things  which  compelled  him  (o  combat  Hyron's  irpp-wlution 
with  words,  that  might  expose  him  to  ungenerous  sujrpicion,  ac- 
celoratcd  the  nionient  for  the  inevitable  renil(*ion  of  fwling.  The 
Ufforences  which,  but  fur  Shi-lley'H  devotion  to  Hunt's  interest, 
juld  perhaps  have  developed  rapidly  into  open  rupture,  were 
'capiiblf  uf  adjustment ;  hut  they  nuceRwirily  resutled  in  a  per- 
uianont  change  in  Shelley's  feeling  for  Uyron.  Tho  differences 
admitted  of  adjustment.  For  a  season  they  were  adjusted. 
None  the  loss  they  changed  the  younger  poet's  reguitl  for  bis 
noble  friend.  Thv  Ininsieut  revival  of  ShcUey'tJ  bojw  that, 
alter  all,  the  Liberal  would  euriuh  Hunt,  was  attended  with  no 
renewal  of  liia  old  enthusiasm  fur  the  author  of  Don  Jtiaa, 
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about  whom  ho  soon  began  to  vrritc  und  chatter  as  much  too 
(liKparajrinRly  ns  ho  had  fomifriy  writtt-n  luid  talked  too  w-or- 
shipfultj.  lustewl  of  Aumiu^  into  fmiik  rug(.>,  he  coneetilod  ht 
irritation  from  hiH  former  idul,  whilst  rcntiug  it  fnim  tjmo 
lirac  in  bitter  words  whispLTed  to  Mary's  ear,  and  bitter  wo: 
written  to  corii'siwiidents,  who  were  not  likfly  to  report  the 
to  Byron. 

Tho  old  story  of  unreaaonafalo  bojM-,  ending  in  u>ir(<n>«ouubl 
disapiraintiuent,  was  told  yet  again, — the  storj''  told  m>  often  i 
Shelley's  troublous  record !     ShcUey  idolized  his  eldcxt  eis' 
only  to  discover  in  a  brief  while  how  unworthy  ehe  was  nf  his 
good  opiniou.     The  first  jxTiod  of  his  extravagant  uduiiiiitio 
of  Hogg  wa*i  fulloweil  ubruptly  by  a  jK-riod  in  which  he  detest 
him.     jVfter  mistaking  Eliza  Hitcliencr  for  an   angel,  he  soo; 
mistook  her  for  a  bn)wu  she-devil.     Delighting  in  Elir.n  AVca 
brook  for  a  sca«on,  be  quickly  learnt  to  loathe  her.     Vowijig 
love  Harriett  Wwtbrook  for  ever,  he  found  life  iutwleruble  with 
her  in  lesjs  than  three  nuptiiil  years.     Vowing  to  wor!<hip  his 
Booond  wife  above  all  other  women,  he,  in  due  coui-se,  dii*cov 
her  inferiority  to  Kmilia  Vlvinni  and  Jano  Williams,     Meanin 
to  bo  happy  with  Hogg  for  ever,  he  soon  flitti-d  from  York,  to 
get  out  of  his  way.    Throwing  himself  on  liyron  in  August 
1821,  with  the  intention  of  delighting  in  him   for  ever,  h 
quickly  began  to  vapour  about  fighting  him.      Either  Shelleyi 
lacked  sIcadfaHtnesK  of  .ifFectton,  or  was  singidnrly  unJortuna 
in  selecting  hi.-i  objects  of  nffcelion.     Tn  this  re.?pect  he  resem- 
bled Byron,  whom  ho  also  i-esrmbh^  tn  his  unaniiable  and 
undignified  pmclico  of  writing  bitterly  of  people  whom  ho  h 
ceased  to  love. 

On  passing  from  affection  for  his  sister  Elizabeth,  h 
wrote  in  angrj*  dispanigeraeut  of  her.  On  coming  to  unensy, 
terms  with  hia  mother,  ho  wrote  disdmnfully  of  her  uicnta 
uarrownusfi.  On  cetisiiig  to  delight  in  Eliza  Hitchener,  ho 
wrote  of  her  that  f  he  was  a  hniwn  ile*mon  and  lui  henuiiphrodite. 
After  idolizing  Mrs.  Boiiiville,  he  witite  about  her  insincerity. 
After  quunx'lling  with  Eliza  Westhnwk.  lie  wrote  «f  her  that 
she  was  a  loathsome  worm.  Writing  thus  nf  women  with  whom 
he  was  out  of  humour,  he  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  men  h 
no  longer  liked.  Having  loved  his  father  in  his  childhood,  h&, 
was  only  at  manhood's  threshold  when  he  began  In  write  ihon- 
6troufi  untruths  to  hia  discredit.     In  the  interval  between  thi 
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first  period  und  the  Becond  period  of  his  aScvtion  for  Hogg,  lie 
VrToLc  of  hini  tliat  bo  was  a  treacherous  friond,  a  Uberthie,  uod 
u  iseducor.  Whilst  living  in  frientlsLip  with  Tliomiis  Love 
Peacock,  he  wniU'  ot"  him  as  though  ho  wus  attached  to  u  free- 
handed huuefactor  by  cousideratious  of  self-iutci-est.  Soon  after 
n'orshipinj^'  Byron  m  a  giid,  ho  wrote  of  hiiu  (on  2nd  Murch, 
WJU.  to  Leigh  Hunt)  that  certain  dispositions  of  his  character, 
rendered  hini  intolerable  as  an  intimate  associate,  and  {<»ii  18th 
June,  iy'^2.  to  John  Gisbome)  that  he  whs  '  the  uuclcu«  of  ull 
that  i»  hateful  and  tiresome' in  society.  It  ix  thus  Shellcj' 
WTOto  of  his  former  friendii  after  falliug  out  with  them.  Whilst 
reflcctiu},'  with  ivasomible  mevfrityon  llymn';*  readiness  to* libel 
his  friends  all  round,'  the  SheUeyan  apologi-sts  say  nothing  of 
Shelley's  exhibitions  of  the  same  ungenerous  propensity. 

AVhiUt  Ityron  vncillatrd  between  hope  and  despair  for  the 
success  of  the  Liberal,  Iwiween  a  cortlial  disposition  to  pcrsiat  in 
the  enterprise  and  a  fainthearted  inclination  to  drop  it,  Shelley 
(for  Hunt's  oako)  ond  Hunt  (for  his  own  sake)  were  dclemiiued 
to  hold  their  un.tleadv  partner  to  his  compact  with  lliem.  If 
BipTon  susi)ef  ted  Shelley  and  Hunt  of  a  design  to  use  him  for 
their  own  end;*,  the  suspicion  certainly  was  not  groandlcea, 
Sht^lley  ami  Hunt  became  iu  u  certain  nen.se  confedeni1en  against 
their  partner,  in  ha\-iug  un  understanding  and  mutual  eon- 
fidenci?  fmni  which  ho  wus  excluded.  .Shelley'n  chief,  though 
not  sfdr,  iiitciVHt  in  the  iiflTiiir  wa«  liis  concern  for  Hunt  (his 
senior  by  eight  yeai*s).  Had  he  been  acting  only  for  himself, 
Shelley,  on  disct^niing  the  faintest  disposition  on  Bjtou's  part 
to  witlidraw  fi-oui  the  venture,  would  have  said,  *  If  your  heart 
is  not  in  iho  enterpriKe,  let  it  be  dropt  liko  so  many  other 
designs,  us  a  mere  project  not  1o  be  acted  upun.'  Dut  Khcllcy 
was  acting  in  llif  interest  of  ii  friend,  to  wlmni  he  was  in  the 
highnnt  dt'grei^  dcjuinma  of  rendering  substantial  gcr^'ice ;  a 
friend  whom  he  wished  to  have  ueiir  him  in  Italj'  (a  (jowerful 
consideration,  that  largely  qualified  the  disinterestctbiesa  of 
his  olhenvise  unst'lfiKh  action) ;  a  friend  who  (nV/c  Shvllej"'* 
letter  of  "iud  March,  \S'i,'i — in  Fomian's  edition  of  the  jxjet'g 
Protv  I/'o/'^a)  had  committed  to  him  'the  task  of  kci-piug 
Byrun  iu  heart  with  the  project  until  his  arrival.'  Con- 
eoquently,  when  Byron  showed  a  ■wish  to  retire  from  the  enter- 
prise, Shelley  said,  '  Vuu  are  bound  fur  poor  Hunt's  sake  to 
go  on  with  it,* 
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LonjT  be^orff-  Hunt  left  Enaiuuir  Slielley  '<nev  Bjroa  tooM 
iam  have  withAixira.  troai  the  projeci:  for  *tartiii*  rh-^  X/Vttj/, 
Iwt  in  hiii  alM«it  friend'a  iatere*t  pnKwed  Byron,  to  pe-rsist  m 
the  enterprw.  Long  before  he  lefr  EngLiTwi,  Hunt  hinrself 
knew  that  Bynm  had  repente*!  of  myiting  him  t.>  Italy, 
and  Wffold  hare  dropt  the  pr>J«rt  of  the  magajin^.  Had  it  not 
been  fftr  Shelley.  On  •aOin^  from  England  in  May.  Hunt 
kiKir  be  vaA  netting  oot  to  fix  him<!Flf  on  a  man.  vh<>.  bat  for 
fihelley,  voold  hare  told  him  to  remain  at  home, — a  fcict  not  to 
be  orerlookfcd  in  the  eiftimate  of  Hunt's  condnct,  in  goinjr  out  to 
Italy  with  conceaknent  of  the  main  feature  of  his  financial 
tnmble.  From  the  moment  when  they  combined  to  hold  Byron 
to  an  arrangement  from  which  he  wished  to  retire.  Shelley  and 
Umit  (acting  together  in  the  manner  described  by  Shelley's  own 
pen)  were  confederates  against  him,  in  being  set  on  using  him 
ior  their  own  end<f  against  his  own  will. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  far  Byron  was  cognizant  of  the 
irritation  he  caused  Shelley  by  his  racillations  about  the  literary 
project.  Tet  more  one  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  be 
was  aware  of  Shelley's  permanent  change  of  feeling  for  bim. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  so  sensitive  a  man  failed  to  detect 
the  change  of  sentiment.  But  BjTon's  egotism  may  have  blinded 
him  to  what  hiH  sensibility  would  otherwise  have  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  absent  Hunt,  and  in  his  keen  desire  to  nurse  Byron's 
favour  and  influence  for  Hunt's  benefit,  Shelley  was  at  great 
poinH  to  conceal  frfmi  his  former  idol  the  dpep-scated  alteration 
of  his  regard  for  him.  It  is  conceivable  that,  not^-ithstunding 
the  February  'differences,'  Byron  never  knew  how  completely 
he  had  fallen  from  Shelley's  hoart  and  homage.  Anyhow,  the 
two  poctH  remained  in  daily  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
maintained  a  show  of  undiminished  friendliness.  Playing 
billiards  with  Byron,  and  contending  with  him  in  pistol- 
practicro,  Shelley  often  figured  in  the  Byronic  riding-parties, 
and  fipi>oared  at  the  weekly  dinner-parties  of  the  Palazzo 
Tianfranchi.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Shelley  lived  sociably 
with  Teresa  GuiccioH. 
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CI.OSING  SCENES. 

Slicllpy's  Atlochmcnt  to  JftDO  WilUfttn* — Her  TrVnniftnly  Goodness  — Ilcr 
Devotion  to  litT  Ilusbaii'd — TV  Srrjwnt  it  »fiut  i>iif  /rvm  Varadue  — 
Jitsatf  im  tfte  Jiedl — Slu-lleya  llap[iiii('»  mid  IRrffirti  with  Mxry  —  ITer 
Itpnion«.'fiil  Vi-rowi— Triali*  of  lier  MsrriifJ  Lift* — Exta*/ on  CAri^fitutiftf 
— Sun  Tereiuto  and  Lerici — Tit*  C'jim  Mivi,*iii  —  ManV  lUnetw  a»4 
Mclttiieltiily  at  Sflii  IVn-nzo— Arrirnl  ,if  ihy  '  Ihw  .1 111111'- -Miilual  Afloc- 
lioii  of  Mre.  f^lu'Iliy  lUid  Mrs.  WiUimua— Shi.'llt'v'H  latest  Visi'jna  and 
Hulluciiintiom  —  Lei),'!!  IIohi'h  Ari'ival  in  Italy  — Shelli'v  ^lU"  for  Irf^ 
liorii  - >f<«tin{r of  Slicllcy  and  Hunt  -  Impmrcmont  in  SliHloy'sTlcaUh 
—  IKa  Stfdiftlion  between  lliint  and  Hyron  — The  Iltmto  in  Ih*  I**l««> 
IjanrrHiicbi — Ludy  Slielley'a  Aocuunl  uf  tli»  IJifGculUi-e  brlwcwi  llyrun 
juid  Shelley  —  ShwUey'B  Coiittratraerit  irith  ItU  Aniuifii^iiueiiU  for  tba 
Jliujte— IlBSetsSaU  forLerici— The  l-'aUl  Stonu  —  CreuiaUim  i-ii  iho 
Sva-fhoie — tirave  at  Itoiue. 

The  time  htm  come  for  a  few  moro  words  utiout  rjlidley'ii 
Httji<:hiiiont  to  .Iitiic  WiUiams, — the  last  of  the  ttcrlea  of  fair 
womrn  who  sucwsiJvcly  insjiinxl  liiin  with  feelings  of  adiirallvo 
fondiiCfifc,  that,  differing  widely'  from  such  loi'e  a»  ouimuted 
Byi"on  towards  his  sevcniT  misiresst's,  differed  no  h-ss  widely 
from  the  jjlacid  preferences  of  pa*>ioiileM  £i-ierid»hijx  No 
Byiiiljathctic  student  of  the  poet's  chunicter  and  Btory  um 
cnlcrtaiu  even  ii  moiueotary  wuspieion  of  the  refmeim-ut  and 
purity  of  Shelley's  rejtarfl  for  the  g^cntlc  and  line-imduxxl 
womnn,  to  whom  ho  iiddn-8scd  the  saddest  and  8weetL'*>t  poetry 
of  his  life's  rlosiriR  term.  To  Boy  this  of  the  feelings  lliat 
Rwnyed  his  winl  jii  all  its  Rucces-sive  sernces  of  homage  towards 
his  friend's  wife,  is  indeed  to  sav  no  more  than  I  would  declare 
of  each  and  nil  of  the  so-callod  plutonJo  uttuchmimt*  that  pre- 
ceded his  worfJuji  of  Jane  WiUianw. 

I  have  uo  shiidow  of  a  doubt  that  the  always  abundant  and 
Rometinics  glowing  fervour  of  these  attaehmcuts  was  never 
touched  for  a  single  instant  by  desire.  On  thi3  point  my 
confidence  proceeds  no  loss  from  my  clear  apprehension  of  the 
jipfuliarity  whicli  T  venture  to  designate  Shelley'H  prime  physical 
defect,  tbuu  iruni  an  equally  precipe  peitieption  of  his  bcnti- 
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menr^I  uifry«jTiCT**T,     BaC  in,  re*p«at:c  s.i  M-jtae  of  ttr^se  <o-caIIed 
pla^w-ic  a.rxafihmeatA.  th.i*  <.Hjc.viiL'tLt;'ii  i*  raiied  to  *t£II   hiat^r 
cwtair^tr  bv  tae  CMuiisioiLi,  tnnicr  w'uxh,  SteHev  appn^oetied  the 
tii/}*^^  oi  hit  •entimeiitkl  pniterien-.i?.  -jr  bv  the  ehiimcteri^tics 
tti  thf:  ■women  h**  diatmaaLfh.**!  *»>  hi^hlv.     TTioaat  ic   would 
}^  abmrf  to  inKT  anytLiiLs  from,  the  moral  rectitude   or  the 
d&liej-TT  of  the  Joul.;;  ladr.  who  3.*kt?ii  motiey  of  her  poetical 
w^jnhip^T,  and  pa.-<p<-d  from,  hi^r  t^iCTf/at  into  wedl'jek  only  to 
bft  iifrp&rated  from  hi-r  hiL-ban«i,  after  leading  him  •■  to  use  Mrs. 
Shf'lUy"""  'expression  <  *a  de»"xl  of  a  life  '  for  a  very  brief  whilo, 
th^  fTindition.-!,  imder  which  Shelley  wu^  permitted   to    hare 
penoniil    intercoar<e    with    Emilia    ViTiruu.   pat    it    beyond 
qoe^iriii    that,    in    their  carious  intimacy,   he    nerer   strayed 
beyond  the  lines  of  srx-ial  deormn  and  conventional  propriety. 
In  th«  case  of  EmilLiV  .«mrce3.Tor,  oinfidence  in  the  parity  of 
Sfaelley'n  passion,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  hU  addresses,  is  raised 
*.-ven  hijrher, — is  nu.-«ed,  indeed,  to  absolute  certainty, — hy  the 
moral   excellences  of  the  lady,  and  all  her  domestic  circum- 
Mtanee*,  a.t  well  an  by  all  the  other  conditions  and  features  of 
a  fri«-nd-*hip  that,  even  in  the  tenderest    and  warmest    of  its 
emotional  developments,  could  not  have  been  more  innocent 
hafl  Shf.-lley  be*_-n  a  woman- 

In  wme  particulars  the  last  of  Shelley's  spiritual  passions 
rcHcmble*!  his  wilder  and  more  tumultuous  idolatrj'  of  Emilia 
Ti^Tani.  Just  as  he  worsbipt  Emilia  because  fancy  tricked 
him  into  thinkin;^  her  a  realization  of  his  lon^-chcrished  ideal 
of  all  that  was  or  could  be  admirable  in  womankind,  he  idolized 
.lane  AVilliams  as  an  example  of  the  particular  tvpc  of  feminine 
loveline.HM  that  swaved  his  ima^nutiou  whilst  he  wa*  comijosing 
T/if  Sfimilirf  Plant.  Whilst  he  worshipt  Jane  as  the  veritable 
realization  of  a  pure  anticipator)-  cognition,  even  as  he  had  wor- 
Hhipt  Emilia  a  year  earlier  for  her  imaginarv'  eorresiKindence 
to  a  more  comprehensive  conception  of  feminine  excellence, 
Khelley  rendered  the  homage  of  his  spiritual  devotion  to  Mrs, 
Williams  in  a  way  that  reminds  one  of  his  manner  of  wooing' 
Emilia.  Associating  his  wife  with  himself  in  his  addresses  to 
Fjiiiliu,  lie  made  Jane's  husband  a  s\Tnpathetic  co-operator  in  his 
addresses  to  Mrs.  Williams,  by  selecting  biin  for  the  fittest  ix)s- 
siblc  coiifidttiit  of  liis  affectionate  regard  for  the  lady,  and  even 
iiidiu'iiig  hiiu  to  act  as  the  medium  through  which  she  received 
hi.s  fri('iid'a  adoration.     There  were  indeed  occasions  when  Wil- 
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liams  and  liis  ■wife  voro  in  lliia  mannrr  roiiderwl  the  joint- 
rccipif^nts  of  Ihe  Iioiimp'  wliicli  ulio  iilfnn'  i-vnkwl,  ^far)*  Vin^, 
at  tho  Kame  time,  imporfix-tly  copiiKoiit.  of  the  course  of  the 
platonic  suit  to  whit-h  Juno'.s  hiisbaiid  conspntcd.  In  u  fonuor 
pQgc  I  flfMike  of  the  nifitir  with  Kniilio  Vivinni  as  a  kind  of  three- 
cornered  fitrliition.  The  siiiio  term  is  uppUcablc  to  the  affiiir 
in  which  litlward  "Williams  was  scarcely  leas  a  priucipul  than 
his  irifo  and  Shelley.  The  two  three-cornered  flirtations 
diflfei-ed,  however,  in  tho  fart  that  the  hitrr  of  theiu  had  a 
deeply  intciTHtcd,  though  by  no  ineana  equally  giutihed,  spec- 
tator of  something  of  tho  proccedinpf.  This  it|)ecta1or  was 
Mary,  who,  whilst,  cognizant  uf  the  fjcnerol  propreiis  of  what 
Mhe  cannot  ho  ciippose<l  to  have  approved,  was  kejit  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  s»>me  of  its  incidents.  Whilst  Wiiluuns  con- 
sented sympathetically  to  an  afiair  of  whieh  he  knew  everj- 
particular,  3[rs.  Shelley  conwnted  submissively  (though,  of 
couFM*,  by  no  meiins  cheerrullyl  to  an  affair  resptxrting  which 
»he  WU8  far  from  fully  informwl. 

On  2Glh  January,  1822,  when  no  breath  of  diword  had  wt 
ruflli'd  his  rclationa  with  Byron,  Shelley,  from  his  own  apart- 
ment in  the  6anie  house  iu  which  the  \ViUiiiniM-N  had  u  t»el  ttf 
roomit  (a  house  on  tho  Ijung'Aruo,  but  divided  by  tho  river 
from  liyron'n  palazzo),  wnt  "Williams  T/tf  Sfr/M-nf  h  shut  oni 
from  Piiiii'iiii;  togolher  with  the  charactcn)*tiu  note,  whieli  in- 
structed Williiinis,  that  he  might  read  to  '  Jane,  but  to  no  on& 

5,'  the  jxiera.  toutaining  the  confession  : 

'  Tlieref'Ji"e.  if  now  1  aco  yoii  ecldomei*. 

Dew  I'rioiids.  ilenr/rieaei .'  know  that  I  only  fly 

Your  InnUft,  IwcAUM  thry  utir 
(iricf  that  should  sleep,  and  hupcH  that  caunot  die : 
TIh  vcTy  comfort  tJi/it  lliey  aiiaistor 
I  scarce  ritu  hcnr,  yet  [, 
So  deeply  Id  tia.*  arrow  ffoac. 
Should  quickly  perish  if  it  \n>rc  withdrim'n. 

\V(ipn  f  return  1o  my  ntid  Imme.  you  nitii: 
Why  I  am  «>)t  i«  t  have  ever  been. 

]  ON  i»|ioil  nie  for  rbo  toek 
Of  acting  a  lonvd  part  in  liftf'a  dull  swup, — 
Of  wearing  oil  my  brow  itn-  idlr>  maak 
or  author,  grvnt  or  mean, 
In  the  world'a  caraivat.     I  nought 
Pcan*  tbnt,  dikI,  bat  In  von.  [  fnuml  it  not.' 
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sflnm,  Bynm  hml  of  course  more  rensons  for  culling  liim  '  lUo 
Knako'  than  he  troublot!  himself  to  dcclurc,  whoti  he  obitc-rvcd 
' Goef/ie'>i  Mrphiiytofilus  cal\n  the  serpent  who  tanptod  Evt?  "ray 
amit  the  renowned  suukf";  aud  I  always  insUl  that  NhcUey  i» 
nothing  but  one  of  her  nephews,  tcafkiiig  about  on  the  Up  of  hit 
ittif;  a  iH'Culiarly  Uyronie  tlippancy  thiil  ii[iiM'arH  in  the  con- 
cluding^ paragraph  of  Shelley's  JS-Wyoji  ^Af/>fn7 — '  .  .  .  boforo 
this  niieconduct  it  ho])ped  alou^  upon  its  tail ;  a  mode  of  pro- 
gression which,  if  I  wiiH  u  Kerpcnt,  I  i^hould  think  the  severer 
punishment  of  the  two.' 

Few  renders  will  question  that  this  remarkable  coincidewe 
of  hunmur  and  verbal  form  in  the  Byranic  utterance  and  the 
Shellevnn  essay  (nn  cswiy  iinTtdieli:]  from  the  public  f\'c  long 
after  ibe  deiith  of  Imth  ports)  should  be  deomrd  a  clear  indica- 
tion, that  IIjTon  either  poriised  the  cwiay  or  wbr  the  originator 
of  at  Iciwt  one  of  its  humorous  sollie:*.  If  Byron  did  not  take 
the  thoujfht  aud  ivortU  from  the  essay,  Shelley  must  bo  assumed 
to  have  taken  them  fi-om  him.  To  the  present  writer  the  coin- 
cidence is  pirt-  of  the  Kupenibnndiuit  evidence  that,  Bvron  wns 
accountable  for  the  piquaney,  ineihivencRH,  and  I)oii-Juanes(|no 
levity  that,  distinguiwh  the  JCnant/  on  thr  Dfril  from  all  Shellej-'s 
other  pniHc  productions.  Korlbepurpow  of  exalting  the  younger 
nt  ih\:  csjH'nsG  of  the  elder  ]H>et,  many  extravngant  things 
have  been  written  iibout  Shelley'f*  iuHucncc  on  Ityron.  That 
SheUi'y  influenced  Byron  greatly  is  uiiquestiouuble,  but  it  is  not 
to  bo  fUjipoBcd  the  influences  arising  from  the  dosi?,  and  for  s 
while  hannuniouH,  intercourse  of  the  twopoctn,  wert!  altogether 
one-sided, — tluU  whilst  receiving  much  fruni  his  familiar  coin- 
jmnion,  Byron  gave  him  nothing.  Tlie  Eniunj  on  ClirintiuuHij 
and  the  Exm*;  on  ffw-  Deril  aro  distinctly  as«ignuble  to  the  «ime 
period  of  Shelley's  literarj*  producUvenes.'i ;  and  to  turn  from 
the  ono  to  the  other,  is  to  pass  from  the  society  of  the  Real 
Shelley,  to  the  society  of  Shelley  speaking  under  the  inspiration 
of  Byi-onic  raockerj'. 

At  tlii-s  late  point  of  their  brief  n.ssoeiation.  when  he  is  under 
the  fiway  of  a  s])iritual  attachment  tliut  endured  till  hh.  death, 
ami  xhe  is  regiirding  his  M.'rviue»  of  homage  to  her  familiar 
friend,  the  occasion  rises  for  inqniring,  whether  5Iury  has  ex- 
perienced au  avenige  share  of  felicity  wnce  she  elopeil  from  the 
old  homo  in  Skinner  Street  ?  whether  Shelley  has  been  to  her 
^Ul  tshc  hojK.'d  of  him,  when  »hc  UySk  the  momcutouii  step  of  July, 
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1>14?  vhether.  in  adiilni>n  to  trouble,  for  which  he  is  in  no 
degree  to  be  held  respon<bIt-.  ^he  has  endured  trouble  he  either 
caa>«d  her.  or  misfat  have  pre-served  her  irom  Y  whether  her 
anticipation.'^  of  felicity  fn:>m  their  association  hnrc  been 
niJized  ^  whether,  in  brief,  their  marriage  has  been  a  happy 
one? 

Much  ha«  been  written  of  the  perfect  happiness  that  came 
to  both  Shelley  and  Man*  from  their  association.  Jt  has  been 
prciclatmed  by  romantic  bi<>STaphy  that  the  soul  of  each  found 
it-i  perfect  complement  iu  the  other'*  soul,  that  their  conjugal 
intimacy  was  .singularly  felicitous,  and  that,  whilst  they  dwelt 
together  in  harmony  iseldom  accorded  to  spouses,  neither  wa» 
ever  for  a  single  moment  di-^ippointed  in  the  other.  The  present 
writer  ventures  to  declare  no  less  confidently  that  their  marriage 
was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  happines-s, — that  they  were 
not  a  well-mated  couple. 

In  respect  to  inteUeciual  endowments  and  i*ympathy,  it  can- 
not  be  questioned  for  a  moment  that  Shelley  was  more  fitly 
matched  with  Mary  Godwin  than  with  Harriett  Wcstbrook; 
but  mental  unison  is  not  sufficient  for  perfect  conjugal  concord. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  during  the  eight  years'  inten'al  between 
their  elopement  and  Shelley's  death  they  ceased  to  care  for  one 
another.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  loving  him 
with  girlish  vehemence  in  the  summer  of   1814,  JIar\'  loved 
Shelley  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  till  the  summer  of  1822, 
though  (wc  have  her  word  for  it)  she  sometimes  behaved  to  him 
so  as  to  imply  that   his  felicity  was  by  no  means  her  chief 
concern.     I  have  also  no  doubt,  that  Shelley  never  sun-ived  his 
affectionate  concern  for  ilari-,  though  he  cannot  have  delighted 
in  her  greatly  when  ho  sighed  to  Kmilia,  and  instructed  the 
A\  illiamses  not  to  let  his  wife  suspect  how  much  liappier  he 
was  in  their  rooms  of  the  Tre  Palazzi  than  in  his  own  apart- 
ment.    It  is  possible  for  a  married  couple  to  be  held  strongly 
by  a  dcep-scatwl  sentiment  of  mutual  dependence,  and  vet  to 
live  on  uneasy,  and  even  exasperating,  terms,  with  one  another. 
It  was  so,  at  times,  with  Shelley  and  ilar}-.     Knowledge  comes 
to  the  student  of  human  nature   from    obserring    how   deep- 
seated  a)ta<;hmont  sometimes  surWvcs  suiK'rficial  sympathv  in 
mated  couples.     Superficial  symjiatliy  must  have  i^rished  from 
tlie  mutual  regard  of  Mary  and  Shelley,  when  he  looked  to  other 
women  for  the  higher  felicity  she  was  iwworlcss  to  afford  him. 
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fct  thoy  persisted  in  loving  ono  unuther  ut  the  1>uttom  of  tlioir 

Apart  from  Iier  niiisiiiinble  groiimis  nf  complfiini  iiguiu>*t.  her 
IiibIiiiikI,  Mrs.  .Shelk'V  wa-s  ii  woinna  wliosc  h)t  wiis  fruitful  of 
trnuhlo  unit  trial.  Iter  health  wos  far  from  gofMl,  niid  during 
the  cif^ht  years  of  her  eoiiiieL'tion  with  SheUey  ahc  endured  fi^ti 
including  her  mlseiirriii;^'  at  San  Teivnzo)  of  those  illnesses, 
which,  (hough  dcsiretl  by  wives  who  have  never  had  experienec 
of  them,  are  by  no  lueauK  eouducive  to  pbyeienl  vigour.  Sho 
guvt!  birrh  ti>  four  ehildren,  and  wept  over  the  graves  of  threo 
of  thrni,  btKiN);  two  of  them  wlieii  they  hail  lived  long  enough 
to  giiin  firm  liiild  uf  lier  heurt.  Her  grief  at  the  lu»t  of  theao 
bi-reuvemonts  was  exceKsivc.  Au  ardent  and  strongly  affec- 
tionate creatui'e  (how  cuxUd  Mary  Wolistonecnift's  djiughter  be 
othenvise  Y),  she  had  in  girlhood  loved  her  father  and  ber  w»ter« 
vehemently.  Jler  Imlf-sister  bud  jK'rished  dismally.  Through 
Clttire'8  t(»o  fervid  temper,  and  the  sueuesHve  ill-uouseijueuoes 
of  her  luckless  alliance  with  JJyjon,  Mary  bad  (to  put  the  ca«e 
mildly)  derived  more  vcxiitiou  than  contentment  from  her  close 
iutereourso  with  her  s^iater-by-afilnity.  Loving  her  old  father 
and  wishing  him  well,  she  was  continuaUy  receiving  doleful 
intelligence  from  England  that,  instead  of  mending,  bis  affairs 
grew  Btcadily  more  desjjerate.  Pining  for  the  diversionK  of 
fio<ri<!tT,  -ihc  liad  ofti-n  fretted  at  being  excluded  fr-om  it  in 
foreign  cupitobi,  no  le».s  than  in  her  native  oountr)'.  It  wasaUo 
against  the  contoutntent  of  tbi'*  unwilling  exile  from  Knglund, 
that  during  her  kucccsmvc  ilhie«t<ea  and  ber  trials  with  her 
children,  ehe  iie\'cr  bad  the  eonsolationa  of  a  home,  worthy  to  be 
callod  a  home.  To  render  exi-^Tence  fairly  comfortable  in  any 
transient  abifiing-])htcc,  more  especially  when  the  abiding-place 
is  n  Kinglc  set  of  roomK,  it  is  needfnl  for  a  woman  to  be  an  adept 
in  hou«!wifely  arts  and  the  smaller  domestic  econoniie:*.  Hut 
the  woman  wbcj  in  Iut  girlhood  shirked  I  he  miitters  of  the  hmwc, 
to  which  her  8t4?p-inother  M-ishcd  her  to  gi^■c  attention,  was  as 
shiftless  and  helpless  a  homo-kee]>er  as  John  AVesI brook's 
daughler.  From  this  lack  of  housewifely  knowingne-ss  and 
cnpaeity,  she  suffered  much  and  Shelley  not  a  little,  <  )ne  would 
fain  forget  that  the  poet,  who  has  done  ho  much  for  the  Imp- 
pine.-w  of  Knglitth  firesidcM,  never  knew  the  comfort*!  of  a  lioniu, 
after  pas<iing  from  Fii'ld  Place,  and  that  ho  suffered  in  this 
nr^pcct  chiefly  through  the  iucowiKtcncc  of  hid  wives,  both  of 
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'whotQ  he  1(v^  ^m  a  social  grado  in  wbicb  to  keep 
cleverly  is  woman's  firi*!  dun*.     Due  in  no  small  mcasuro 
nerroDs  fancies,  Sht'llev'n  bodily  ailrocntA  wore  due  in  a  lar<: 
decree  to  conifnrtlcas  fwding.     At  the  same  time  Im  suffer* 
fnim   caiiscH,    in   respwt    lo    which    his   wUc   wus    Mumel 
His  toni]jrniment  would   under  any  circumstanojH  havu  w 
posed   him  to  Auddcn  vi.sitationA  of  melancholy ;  and  in  tl 
memories  that  haunted  him — mrmnrips  of  the  kindred  from 
whom    ho    hud   estranged    himself,   and    the  poor  girl    w. 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine — he  had  constant  sources 
8adnex.-«. 

Even  if  they  hod  boon  alto^thrr  fitted  to  one  another,  Shefle 
and  Mary  would  in  thuir  Iralian  life  huvc  niiswd  the  nverago 
cmiuuhial  enjoynieiit.  Hut  they  were  not  pi-eciscly  adapted 
one  another.  AVHuUt  his  taste  was  for  studious  or  medttutivi 
Hoclusion,  she  had  IxH-'n  designed  liy  nature  for  u  career  of  actit 
and  gaiety.  'She,'  Shelley  umi-  wiid  to  Tn-lawny,  'can't  U'i 
solitude,  nor  I  society — the  quiclt  coupled  with  the  dc 
When  he  was  pining  for  preen  fields  or  wa-hrcezes,  she  thougl 
of  Imll-rooras  and  asNcmhlies.  Under  the  nia«t  auspicious  in 
fluences  their  e<)nti'uriclies  of  temper  would  liave  brought  (hei 
into  conflict.  Hiibituiil  melancholy  h  [>erhaps  tho  most  tryini 
temi»er  in  a  husband,  fur  a  wJlV-  to  endure  with  imtient  cheer 
fulneKs;  and  thuugh  it  was  ri'lieted  by  occasional  moods  of 
blilhemaineuess  and  jubilant  elation,  despondency  was  SheUey's 
normal  condition  in  hi.s  Inter  years.  WhiUt  he  haniswwl  Mi 
with  unseasonable  nnd  booties*  meanings,  she  worrietl  him  wit 
thu  iiervcrsities  of  her  WoUstonecraft  vehemence  and  cuptioua- 
mws, — with  iLe  temper  that  diJipwed  all  (he  AVuUstunecruftB 
dincover  cgregioiw  in™ltf*  in  trivi;d  Blighl*",  and  imagine  thcm-j 
Helves  the  victims  of  human  malignity  whenever  tho  wind  bU 
from  the  wrong  |)oint  of  the  comiwiss. 

3n  other  rL-jipects  Shelley  was  a  trying  husband,  in  whc 
Murv  had  reason  to  be  disappointed.  At  an  early  etageof  their 
assotriuliun  she  discovered  how  little  reliance  eould  bo  place<l  on 
the  accuracy  of  hi«  statements ;  a  cnicl  mortification  for  tlio 
girl,  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  him  in  her  romantic  belit 
of  all  ho  told  her.  Natuml  annoyance  at  thw  discovery  can.! 
have  been  onlv  mitigated  by  her  ability  lo  refer  all  hliinnc-j 
curacies  of  statement  to  po«>tic  iniaginaiivencss.  Throughout] 
hia  lime  with  her,  Shelley  was  seeing  visions  which  he  mistook' 


for  ri^il  ocvuTi'cuces,  aud  tfUiug  hvr  fttoncs  at  umuifest  diecord 
with  historic  voracity. 

Tliroughou!  thi.s  bicgmpTiy  I  have  cxt'iviswl  a  jealotw  caution 
in  iissigiiing  biognipliical  vnluo  to  the  pgotismsijf  the  Slielleyan 
rorao,  mid  have  rfpcatodly  cautioned  i*ader«  against  dealing 
with  the  poet's  rcCorences  to  hi«  former  exiwricnccs,  ns  good 
evidence  in  rt- spect  to  matters  of  fact.  On  the  other  httiid  I  have 
not  hcaitnted  to  regard  his  poetry  as  cvideutiul  of  his  temper 
^and  sentiment  at  the  moment  of  its  compoMitiou.  It  canuot  ho 
(uestioned  that  tho  Sfauzrts,  mittiut  in  Di-jeftion,  mar  Knpfts, 
were  tho  resiJt  of  sincere  emotion,  and  could  lia\'e  hcen  com- 
X^osed  only  in  a  mood  of  the  pmfniindest  meKincholy.  Nor 
can  it  he  dnnhtod  that,  whilst  displuying  the  general  state  of 
feeling,  the  Stanznx  rrflcrt  no  loss  faithfully  the  writer's  par- 
ticulor  fiontinientit,  during  the  sorrowful  mood.  How  Aoc.^ 
Shelley  write  of  himself  in  these  memorable  lines,  when  he 
had  been  connubially  linked  to  William  Godwin's  daughter 
for  something  less  than  three  and  a  half  years  J" 

'AlflB !  I  have  nor  hojio  nor  heulth. 

Nor  jiciioe  within  nor  c»lm  Around, 
Nor  lliiit  coiitciil  auriwMiiiii  w«Jillh 

Tiic  snge  in  mi^tlitutton  fuuiul, 
And  wnlUwl  with  imvurd  g"lory  crowjicd — 

Nur  t'auiv.  \wr  power,  nor  fore,  ngr  Itiisuru: 
Others  I  *«(!  whuin  these  BiirruuiHl — 

Sinitiuc;  tliey  live,  and  c«U  Ulc  plccwnrc: — 
To  IIII3  that  vtiji  liaE  been  dealt  iti  auotber  luvusure.' 

Without  declining  to  concur  in  Mr.  Rossetti'a  opinion,  that 
Shelley  did  not  intend  the  reference  to  his  love-less  lotto  reflect 
on  his  wife,  I  venture  to  «ay  that,  had  ho  been  sensible  of  owing 
much  to  her  devotion,  had  she  been  to  him  the  perjjctual  spring 
of  gladnoM  that  a  loving  wife  over  i«  to  the  man  who  loves  her 
thoroughly,  hud  their  union  Iieen  ns  felicitous  us  they  hoped  it 
to  prove,  ho  could  not  have  thus  spokcu  of  himself  as  alike 
famelcfls,  powerless,  and  lore- /cm*.  1  even  go  further,  and  say 
that,  had  their  miirriage  been  a  happy  one,  Shelley  in  his 
miMmblc  mood  would  have  paused  in  the  ermmeratlon  of  divera 
woes,  to  render  grateful  ackmiwledgmetit  of  tho  solace  ho 
derived,  in  the  midst  of  nianifnhl  sufferings,  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  waa  iioi  unbehived.  It  i«  also  a  matter  of  biogi-aphical 
feignificanoe  that  iu  1821 — tho  year  in  which  his  passion  for 
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Kmtlia  Vu-iaui  was  succoedod  l>y  Lis  mildvr  devotion  to  June 
Williuna — Shelley  wrote  in  Oincrm  of  nmrrJage  as 

•  life's  great  client ;    n  IhinR 
Bitter  to  UMe,  swt^t  iu  iiiKiyiuing,' — 

iDttds  of  melancholy  meiiiiiiiK   frnrti   tliu    j}oet^   who   in    the  ^ 
MUM  year  ctmfidcd.  to  the  WiUiuiuscs  liow  wretched  be  vms  ia  fl 
luB  own  home.     Tn-luwiy,  whose-  ai-quaiiitmico  wilh   Sbeljpy 
wss  1>riei  and  uut  of  a  kiiid  to  render  biui  the  coiiiidaiit  oi  the 
poet's  most  delicate  secrets,  caw  euougli  of  Mary's  iY>latioQs  with 
Lor  1tU!<baiid  Iu  make  bini  regiird  them  an  bometliiug  le»s  tboii 
ultopelhtT  hiijipy  ni  their  union.     Tlmt  the  wommi,  wlio  in  her 
girlhood  hud  •shurp  liffd  atul  lively  altercations  with  her  sister 
i.-lairc,  had  similar  differenre*  with  her  liusband — differences 
that  of  course  arise  frequentl)'  between  liuisband  iiud  ^nfe  without 
extinguishing  their  mutual  nffectioD,  but  still  differences  that 
tto  tiot  arise  between  nltogt-ther  congenial  and  hn[>|ii]y  inatod 
couples — wc  know  from  Mrs.  Shelley's  regretful  anil  jK-nitentiul 
vcTM.    How  did  the  sorrowing  widow  adiircss  the  spirit  of  tho 
husband  whom   she  often  womod  with   her   jK?rversities  ?^ 

'Oh,  b-entle  Spirit:  •         #         • 


Now  fierce  romorw  and  utireplyiug  tleath 

Waken  a  (.'hitril  within  my  hwirt,  wlmw  breach, 

TlirilliMj;  fliiil  kocii,  ill  aecditii  nn<liM6 

A  tulc!  uf  niirei|uitc!d  Iovr  dnth  tet). 

It  woo  not  anger, — while  thy  cnrthly  dres« 

Kucotn]Kisaod  etill  thy  will's  rare  lovcliaca, 

All  nnKiT  waa  ntoneil  Ijy  nuiiiy  a  kind 

Carew  or  tear,  tlinl  spoke  lli«  aoftfii«l  mind/— 

It  spenka  of  cold  neglect,  aveitcd  c^-ee, 

Tliat  blindly  criwlied  thy  aotd's  fond  BQcrificc: — 

fiW  heart  whs  all  lliiiip  own, — but  }*ct  *  iihcll 

OloBeil  in  it".-'  eore,  wluch  iseeuied  iui]"Wiciriible, 

Till  blinri^-tiiotlieil  misery  tore  the  husk  iu  twain, 

Which  gnpln^  lies,  nor  mny  unito  Again. 

Forgive  me! ' 

(Vtefc  Mrs.  Shelley's  The  Ciutia.  a  poem  of  159  verses,  jiirinted  tn 
Volumo  I  of  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  edition  of  Shel/rif't  H'orfri.) 

Penitential  uttorunecw,  sueh  as  thiK  pathetic  plaint,  should  of 
course  be  construed  generously ;   but  Air.  iiuxton  Forman  goes 
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ImncTi  too  far  Ijeyond  the  line,  that  divides  generous  construction 
from  acntimental  miiwionstniction,  when  he  my«, — 

'I  cnnnot  rcfrnrd  this  ptMAj^  as  indicjitiniJ^  anythinfr  more  thun  a 
ml  fw-liii;(  uf  mnorte  in  the  noUe  heurt  of  a  woninn  wlio  Km 

NiiOdftily  loBt  AQ  idolized  hiiabond,  and  fADcics  all  kinds  of  deticieocics  in 

her  coodticl  to  liim.' 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  remorBefiil  confession,  to  which 
'Mr  Formnn's  words  \ronld  be  fairly  applicable,  appears  in  the 
proRe,  employed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  on  onolhcr  oceasion  to  exhibit 
her  bitter  senne  of  her  own  wifely  rcmiasncss.  Speaking  of  the 
melancholy  that  visited  her  husband  at  Naples,  Mra.  Shelley 
Bays:— 

then  he  vecaped  to  Holilude,  and  in  Tertea,  which  he  hid 

from  fear  of  woaodinji^  me,  ponred  forth  morbid  but  too  nntiiral  btirsla 
of  diacoiitfiit  and  aadncfta.  One  looktt  back  with  nnapeakable  regret 
and  gnawing  rcinorM!  lo  ?iicb  p^'riods;  fancying  that,  bad  one  been 
more  alive  to  the  natnre  of  bis  rulings,  and  more  attentive  to  soothe 
th«m,  aucb  would  iigt  have  ejiiated.' 

A  general  coufessioii  of  a  remorseful  sanee  of  not  having 
been  all  that  ohe  should  have  been  to  her  husband,  of  regret 
that  she  had  not  been  more  studious  of  and  considerate  /or  bJa 
feelings,  the  prose  statement  is  at  the  most  an  utterance  of 
•orrowfnl  compunction  for  ehortcomingfl,  that  might  have  been 
altogether  inutginarA-.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  tbe  reraes  of 
7%e  Choice,  comprising  several  distinct  statements  of  fact, 
which  the  biographer  Id  bound  to  coniiider,  without  regard  to 
the  poetical  fonn,  in  which  they  arc  aubmittcd  to  his  considcra- 

Ltioa.  In  them  it  ia  asserted  by  Shelley's  wife,  that  she  waa 
often  angry  with  him.  that  fthe  made  him  fully  awnro  of  her 
anger,  that  she  used  to  ati)ne  for  her  ebullitions  of  temper  by 
approaching  him  with  tears  and  appealing  him  with  careaseo^ 
that  ehc  per.sccutcd  him  with  suUt-nncsji,  tlmt  even  to  the  last — 
when  anguish  at  losing  him  stirred  her  to  sincerity,  and  swept 
away  the  dcluaiona  of  her  vain  self-conceit — she  was  act  on 
making  him  imagine,  and  even  on  jiertiuading  herself,  that  be 
was  snnietbing  lew  than  lord  and  master  of  her  whole  heart 

,  Are  vm  to  suppose  that,  in  roapoct  to  each  o(  these  positive 
assertions,  Mra.  Shelley  was  the  dupe  of  her  imagination ; — 
that  she  was  never  angry  with  her  husband,  never  made  him 
sensible  of  her  anger,  never  kissed  him  into  forgiving  bcr 
exliibitioua  of  petulance,  never  punished  him  with  suUen  and 
vol-  II.  T  r 
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averted  eyes,  never  pretended  that  facr  heart  was  not  whoUj  ia' 
hifl  possession  ?  The  Shellcy&n  vindicators,  wlio  never  hesitate 
to  take  the  poet'a  words  au  pled  de  ta  Itttre,  whenever  the 
severest  and  most  literal  way  of  condtniing  his  poelical  egoliauia 
faroum  their  belief  in  his  imperhumfin  goodness,  are  the  last 
persons  who  should  reduco  Mrs.  Shelley's  f-eiim  of  positive 
assertions  into  a  more  show  of  natural  regret,  that  ahc  was  not 
BO  good  a  wife  as  she  might  have  been.  To  nic  and  most 
readers  of  this  ]jage,  her  statements  must  remain  evidence,  on 
her  own  confeesiou,  that  her  L'fe  with  Shelley  was  fruitful  of 
the  bickerings  and  contentions,  the  petty  pettishneases  and 
paltry  petulances,  the  divergencee  of  sentiment  and  conflicts  of 
feeling,  that  so  often  qualify  the  contentment,  and  only  too 
ofte-ii  end  in  extinguishing  the  mutiml  affection,  of  mated 
couples. 

And  email  the  bhuno  to  William  Godwin's  daughter,  tliat 
8he  was  guilty  of  all  the  positive  offences  with  which  she 
charged  herself  tu  the  criminatory  and  penitential  verses  \  Hot! 
she  erred  far  more  grievously,  a  generoun  sympathy  would  stir 
every  large-hearted  and  impartial  judge  of  her  case,  to  become 
her  advocate  at  least  to  the  extent  of  pleading,  that  she  received 
from  the  husband,  whom  she  loved,  precisely  the  slights,  so 
wiiHitivo  and  proud  and  quick-tempered  a  woman  would  neces- 
sarily find  exasperating  and  intolerublo  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  saying  that  ShcUev's  affection  for  Mrs.  Williams  wa*  o 
MDtimcnt,  80  refined  and  delicate,  so  absolutely  pure  of  love's 
grosser  appetency,  that  her  husband's  '  genuinely  attached 
friend  could  without  blame  both  entertain  and  avow  it,'  Mr. 
lUwwetti  says  no  more  than  the  truth.  But  we  cannot  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that  Shelley  coidd  entertain  and  avow  the 
sentiment  without  disloyalty  to  his  own  wife.  It  was  not  in  his 
power  to  entertain  the  sentiment  for  two  women  at  the  same 
time.  The  sentiment  was  the  ethereal,  finer,  higher  element  of 
the  passion  he  had  formerly  felt  for  Mary ;  of  the  love  be 
offered  her  in  1814,  in  return  for  tho  devotion  and  sacrifices  be 
required  from  her ;  of  the  love,  whose  vehement  avowal  had 
determined  her  to  commit  heraelf  to  bis  keeping,  in  defiance  of 
Mteiul  rule  and  censure.  Before  he  could  bestow  it  on  Jane 
Williams,  Shelley  had  to  take  from  Mary  the  eentimental 
regard  which,  to  a  woman  of  her  sensibility,  pride,  imaginative- 
ness and  sentunentuliitm,  was  so  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
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consideration,  as  almost  to  amount  to  the  vholo  of  the  con- 
sideration, by  which  he  had  awniirod  po«acssion  of  her.  En- 
dowed with  youth,  beauty,  intellectual  address,  wit,  imaginarion, 
taste,  tact,  the  liveliest  sen  si  )ji  lilies,  and  lit^rurj-  aptitude 
bordering  on  genius,  Mrs.  Shelley  waa  required  to  deaooud 
from  the  throne  of  her  husband's  heart,  in  order  that  it  should 
bo  occupied,  now  by  »uch  an  ignoble  though  lovely  animal  as 
Emilia  Viviani,  and  now  by  a  lady,  whoac  montal  powers  and 
personal  attraetions  were  Rreatly  inferior  to  her  own, — a  lady 
whose  want  of  literary  culture  be  lameDted  ;  whose  highest 
accomplishment  was  a  Acuity  of  singing  simple  airs  to  her 
guitar.  To  Kuggost  that  Iilury  loved  the  Italian  girl  whom  she 
styled  her  '  cara  sorella,'  or  lu  the  secret  chamboi'sof  her  fervid 
and  senaitiro  heart,  deemed  hereolf  aught  else  than  grievously 
wronged  by  her  husband's  devotion  to  the  lady  with  the  guitar, 
is  to  display  a  startling  ignorance  of  the  sentimental  forces  tluit 
animate  and  control  high-hearted  and  finely  s}'m]>athe(ic 
women. 

Though  the  passionate  ferocity  which  distinguished  Shelley's 
eariier  writings  against  prieets  and  creeds,  and  the  tyruuuius  uf 
custom,  waned  almost  to  extinctiuu,  under  the  softening  and 
mellowing  influences  of  time,  and  of  his  steadily  increasing 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  letters,  dated  by  his  hand  in  the 
closing  nionthn  of  his  exiirtence,  show  how  tenacious  he  was  to 
the  Ituit  of  his  principal  conclusions  on  queationa  of  social 
philosophy ;  how  even  to  bis  final  hour  he  declared  against  all 
existiug  govemmentn  as  iniquitous  and  cruel,  against  marriage 
as  a  depriiving  institution,  against  Christianity  as  a  pernicious 
delusion.  Though  he  lived  to  take  larger  and  sympathetic  views 
of  Christ's  character  and  career,  the  author  of  the  Ea^ay  ov 
Chvisiiamty  was  no  less  hostile  than  the  poet  of  Qt/<TH  Mab  and 
Laon  and  Cyikna,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  churches. 

On  its  arrival  at  Pisa,  the  intelligence  of  Allegra'a  death 
operated  like  a  signal  for  dispersion  to  the  members  of  tho 
Byron-Shelleyan  c«terie,  already  disposed  to  move  to  other 
places,  by  the  consequences  of  the  recent  affair  with  the  motmled 
trooper  and  the  soldiers  at  the  barrier.  Indeed,  Itynm  whh 
already  turning  his  thoughta  to  villegiatura  at  iI(»nte-N«ru, 
and  Shelley  bud  despatched  tho  Williamse-i  and  Claire  to  Spezia, 
to  reconnoitre  tho  countrj*,  in  order  to  discover  an  eligible 
soininer  residence  for  his  party  on  the  coast  of  the  bay.    On 
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bis  return  from  Spezia,  Willianis  naw  At  a  glance  that  Shelley 
had  trouble  at  bit  heart.  Appointed  to  break  the  calamity  to 
Allegra'a  mother,  Shelley  ahrunk  fi-om  the  task.  Deciding  to 
defer  the  performance  of  the  pninful  duty,  till  Claire  should 
have  been  \rithdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Palozso 
liuiifranehi,  be  prevailed  on  her  to  go  back  to  Spezia  on  the 
morrow,  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  Trelawny.  Though  he 
was  no  donht  gnided  chiefly  by  care  for  her  feelings,  the 
course  thus  taken  by  Shelley  may  also  have  resulted  in  some 
degree  from  an  apprehensioa  that,  if  the  dismal  tidings  were 
communicated  to  her  at  the  Trc  Palazzi,  she  might  in  the  first 
piiruxysms  of  her  mental  torture  escape  his  control,  hutttcn  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Lung'  Arno,  and  forcing  her  way  into 
Ilyroii's  presence  overwhelm  him  with  rcproochca  for  sending 
her  child  to  Bagna  Cavallo,  in  conlcmptuous  disregard  of  her 
expostulations  a-nd  predictiona  of  disaster.  Anyhow,  it  waa 
wisely  decided  that  Cliiire  should  not  make  aec|uaintunce  with 
the  eharpest  grief  of  her  existence  fill  she  should  be  well  uwuy 
from  liynm,  who,  though  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  lo»s  of 
hJH  ilk'giliiuute  daughter,  showed  no  sign  of  relenting  towurdit 
hiK  former  mistress. 

A  few  d«y8  later,  the  Shelleys,  with  Claire  and  the 
\Vini!iJn)ies,  wfre  settled  in  their  narrow  find  comfortless 
quarters  at  the  Cosn  Magni  (.San  Tercnzo),  some  three  miles 
from  the  wretched  little  town  of  Sarzana,  some  four  or  five 
minutes  {^y  h-ti  boat)  from  the  equally  squalid  and  picturesque 
Lerici,  uud  within  an  hour's  sail  of  SiK-xia,  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  even  in  Italy  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  discover,  amidst  scenes  of  incomparable  loveliness,  a  meaner, 
dirtier,  more  povcrty-stri[-ken,  more  repulsive  sea-side  village 
than  Son  Terenzo;  but  one  kcepei  well  between  the  lines  of 
severe  liistoric  veracity  in  saying  no  Knglish  tourista,  of  the 
means  and  social  quality  of  the  Hhelleys  and  AViUiamsea,  ever 
made  their  abode  (from  choice  and  for  pleasure)  in  a  more 
unclean  iiiid  ill-fuvourod  Italian  village  for  a  eonitidcrablo 
IH-rioii.  No  wiirds  can  commend  too  highly  the  peculiar  and 
winning  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery  ;  but  the  village 
itself  is  doleful,  unclean,  and  appallingly  hideous.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  tlie  wretched  inhubitanta  of  the  Tillage,  that 
contiiiuHonly  a  single  dwelling,  in  any  degree  tit  forihe  habita- 
.tion  of  genilc  people.    Now  that  it  boasts  on  upper  storey  (built 
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since  Shelley's  time)  and  ooutoina  twice  as  many  rooms  as  it 
bad  when  it  housud  the  i>oet  aud  bin  rampantons,  the  Casu 
Magnt  is  far  from  an  alluring  and  impros«ivo  residence.  Sixty 
years  since  the  maasive  and  unsightly  tenement  (trhiloin  a 
Jesuits'  convent)  contained  on  its  aoUtary  floor  over  a  cavernous 
basement  no  more  than  four  liahitable  rooms — (I)  a  largo 
dining-buli,  (2)  the  room  in  whicli  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Claire  used 
to  Bleep,  {<i)  the  bedroom  occupied  by  tbe  Williamsi's,  and  (4, 
Shelley's  sleeping  apartment ;  the  throe  bedrooms  opening  into 
the  grand  saloon.  In  these  four  rooms  five  poo]>le  {sir,  wbeu 
Claire  was  of  the  party)  contrived  to  live  in  what  must  have 
been  a  superlatively  comfortless  and  'pigging'  foshioa ;  tbe 
cooking  for  the  family  being  done  iu  some  out- building, 
irhere  the  servants  slept  and  had  their  meals.  Built  so  close 
to  tlte  sea,  that  at  high-water  the  wares  tumble  noisily  about 
the  base  of  the  structure,  this  marine  abode  has  at  its  rear 
neither  a  siogle  olive-tree,  nor  the  space  in  which  to  pUnl  one. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  of  this  unsatisiactory  piece  of 
domestic  architecture  was  (in  Shelley's  time),  and  still  is,  a 
broad  terrace  supported  by  arches  of  strong  muAonry,  that 
running  along  the  whole  sea-ward  front  of  the  edifice,  at  the 
lercl  of  the  floor  of  the  one  set  of  rooms,  served  the  Shelley's  in 
fine  weather  ns  a  fifth  room,  when  no  fierce  sun  droro  ita 
occupants  to  tbe  biw^hward  purt«  of  the  house. 

The  large  dining-hall    (with  the  doors  of  the  bed-rooms 
opening  into  it)  was  the  grand  chamber,  through  which  Shelley 
parsed  without  a  single  thread  of  raiment  on  hi.i  por^on,  to  the 
dismay  of  his  friends  of  both  sexes,  when  he  lost  his  clothes  whtls! 
bathing  ;  it  having  escaped  the  poet  that,  by  merely  jiulting  his 
heed  into  tbe  room  and  Humtnuiiiiig  Treiawny  or  Williams  to 
his  side,  he  might  have  compassed  the  timely  retirement  of  the 
Ittdica,  so  us  to  spare  Ihoir  feelings  an  cmharrasKiiig  and  painful 
surprise.     The  large  terrace  towards  the  sea  wa* 
whore  Shelley  delighted  to  sit  for  hours  together  (> 
letter  to  John  Giaborne  of  18th  of  Jime,  1822)  id 
evenings,  liritcaing  to  the  pleasant  but  comparat 
musiu  of  Jane  WiUJams's  voice  and  guitar. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Shelley  eutercd.  thib 
less  and  altogether  uusati^factori,-  pluce  of  abode  with  a 
spirits,  and  that  every  week  she   spent 
aversion  for  the  place.    Suffering  from 
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pmmiwd  the  birth  of  another  child  tovards  the  cloae   of 
ypar,  «he  wnuH  under  the  most  favourable  circumstftnecn  hawe 
found   it  difficult  to  control  the  irritabilit)',  and  combat  the 
depressing   languor,  that  always  afflicted  her  at  auch  a  time 
of  bodily   trouble.      Placed   at   the  Beu-side,  when    efae    was 
pining  fur  green  fields  and   rural  qnietude ;   exposed    to  the 
glaring  and  scorching  suns  of  an  unusually  hot  and  dry  seasao, 
wbei)  »)»•  thinttiHi  furcool  riviiletK  and  murmurous  trees;    toldto 
make  h(>r«c'lf  at  home  and  take  life  easily  in  a  bouse  singularly 
deficient  in  its  arrangements,  at  the  extremity  of  a  barbarous 
village,  where  &ho  could  not  get  the  food  for  her  frugal  table 
without  sending  for  it  to  Sarzona  or  Lerici,  she  may  be  pardoned 
for  murmuring  at  the  prospect  of  passing  several  months  in  so 
distasteful  and  even  exoKperating  a   place.     Shelley,   on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  a  while  in  excellent  spirits,  and  finding 
San  Tereuzo  altogether  to  bis  mind  was  displeased  with  bis  wife 
for  disliking  what  he  enjoyed.     lie  even  scolded  her  for  bein^^H 
discontented   without   a   cause.      'No   words/    she    wrote    in^^ 
August,  1822  (rtV/*>  Forman's  edition  of  SAe/fey'«  Worlt)  to  Mn, 
Gisbome,  '  can  tell  you  how  I  hated  our  house  and  the  country 
about  it.     Shelley  reproached  mo  for  thin — his  health  waa  good 
and  the  place  was  quite  after  his  own  heart.*    Whether  it  was 
chivalric  of  Shelley  to  reproach  his  sick  wife  for  disliking  what 
he  enjoyt-d,  is  a  question  that  may  be  left  for  his  extravagant        i 
idolaters.     For  uir  it  in  enough  t-o  Kiy,  that  in  this  respect  he  ^M 
acted   as  men  too  often   act,  when  they  iw   uniwually   well  ^^ 
and  their  wives  are  annoyingty  ill.     No  doubt  it  was  anno^'ing 
to  him.     Charmed  with   the  bay  of  Spczia,  when  he  made  a 
flying  visit  to  it  in  the  previous  summer,  ho  had  for  months 
been  looking  forward  to  a  torm  of  residence  amidst  its  boautica. 
It  was  hard  for  him,  that  Mary  could  not  keep  her  ailments  and. 
discontent  to  hoi-self.     Knowing  how  he  had  been  counting  on 
the  felicity  of  living  near  I^rici,  how  he  and  Williams  had  for 
monthB  been  looking  forward  to  the  delight  of  soiling  about  the 
bay,  and  running  to  and  fro  between  liCghom  and  Lerici  in  the 
lovely  boat,   that  was  being  built  for  tbcm  at  Genoa,  it  was 
Mar}''s  muiiifcst  duty  to  enjoy  what  he  enjoyed,  or  at  least  to 
pretend  that  ohe  enjoyed  it.     No  doubt  she  was  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health.    But  what  of  that  ?    It  is  usual  for  young 
wivee  to  be  no  at  times. 

Brought  round  from  Genoa  by  Mr.  Heslup  and  two  Eng^sh 
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seumen,  Shelley's  new  boat  entennl  Lcriui   harbour  on  12th 
Miiy,  182'2,  and  on  trial  afforded  the  liveltmt  gratification  both 
to  the  povt  and  WilliamK  (juiut-owuers  of  the  crafty,  the  luttcr 
of  whom  Tcrote  of  her  [H^rfurmuucu  in  bis  diary, '  Sho  fetches 
whtitevur  she  looks  at.     la  short,  we  have  now  a  perfect  play- 
thing for  the  BDinmer.'     Thti  perfect  plaything  was  a  fatal  toy. 
Henceforth  Shelley  and  bia  friend  passed  moet  of  their  time 
on    the  water;   Mar)'  Gometimes  oct-ompanyiug  them  in  their 
swift  pawKiges  over  the  dancing  waves.     '  My  only  moments  of 
]>eace/  »he  wrot«  m  the  middle  of  Augiut,  1822,  to  3frs. 
Gisborue,  'were  on  board  that  unhappy  boat  when  lying  down 
with  my  head  on  his  knee  I  shut  my  eye*  and  felt  the  wind 
and  our  swift  motion  alone'     But  these  momentg  of  peace  were 
of  no  benefit  to  her  health.     Threatened  with  a  miscarriage  on 
the  8th  of  June,  she  endured  another  week  of  extreme  dis- 
comfort before  nhe  was  pro»trat^  by  the  misadronturo,  that 
nearly  put  an  end  to  her  life.    It  was  aomc  alleviation  of  Mary'i 
misery,  that  in  her  illness  she  had  two  companions  of  her  own 
rank  and   sex, — Jane  Williams,  the   blameloasncss  of  whoac 
behaTiour  towards  Shelley  in  demon-strated  by  his  wife's  affec- 
tion (or  her;  and  Claire,   who,  ufrer  withdrawing   from   San 
Terenzo  for  a  few  weeks,  was  by  this  time  again  an  inmate  of 
the  Casa  Mugni.     But  from  inexperience  and  wont  of  nerve, 
Claire  and  Jane  proved  such  poor  nurses  at  the  most  alarming 
and  periloua  crisia  of  their  patient's  trouble,  that  she  would 
have  died  of  hemorrhage  hud  not  Shelley  (dde  his  letter  of 
J8tb  June,  1823,  to  John  Giebonie,  uud  Mrs.  Shelley's  letter  of 
Ihe  following  A uguat  to  Mrs.  Gislwme),  with  an  address  and 
boldness  for  which  his  brief  medical  training  may  have  Ifecn 
accoimlabLe,  mado  her  sit  in  ice  tiU  the  blood  ceased  to  Row. 
But  if  he  may  bo  commendod  for  saving  her  life  on  this 
occasion,  Shelley  retarded  his  wife's  restoratiou  by  alarming  her 
a  few  days  later  by  exhibit  ions  of  nervous  derangement,  that 
was  chiefly  referable  to  his  apprehonwons  for  her  safety.     At 
all  time.4  liable  at  any  moment  to  impulses  of  fancy,  rcsnlting 
in  TiKions  whose  vividness,  even  when,  they  lacked  the  persis- 
tency and  HteudineM  of  distinct  hallucination,  was  inconxiritcnt 
with   perfect  mental  wmity,  he  had  in   the   previous  month, 
whilst  enjoj-ing  unusually  good  health,  occaxioncd  the  Williamaes 
nolitllo  concern  by  his  excitement  at  a  mere  illusion,  which 
ioT  aomo  time  he  mistook  for  an  actual  occurrence.    On  the 
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evening  of  6th  Mar,  1822,  whilst  pncing  the  Cnna 
terrace,  he  stopt  suddenly,  graspod  I'Mward  Williams  Tiolently 
by  the  arm,  and  staring  stodfu^ttly  at  tho  white  snrf  at  their 
foot,  gave  rigiM  of  acute  mental  torture.  In  reply  to  a 
qiUHtion  from  Williams,  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  'There  it  i* 
again — there!'  The  cause  of  his  disturbance  was  his  ^nvid 
imagination  that  little  Allegra,  naked  and  lovely,  row  out 
of  the  surf  to  his  view,  clapt  her  hands  in  joy,  and  amlled 
at  liiuL  So  powerfully  was  Shelley  affected  by  this  appariiinn 
of  the  child,  for  whom  he  had  provideil  by  his  will  no  les* 
liberally  than  he  provided  for  Ins  own  children,  that  his  friends 
foQud  it  diflicult  to  induce  him  to  regard  it  aa  a  mere  illusion 
of  his  fancj'.  In  tho  excitement  coming  to  him  from  his 
wife's  illness,  Shelley  (to  use  her  words)  undei-went  *  a  return 
of  nerrouB  sensations  and  visions  us  bud  as  in  his  worst  times;' 
one  of  these  I'isitatious  being  a  singularly  hideous  attack  of ' 
mghlmare,  utteudL-d  with  a  repulsive  dream  that  atTectL-d  him 
both  ut  the  moment  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  tu  though  it 
were  a  real  adventure.  During  the  night  of  Saturday,  '-^^nd 
June,  1822,  Sirs-  Shelley  was  roused  from  her  sleep  by  a  scream. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Shelley  (whose  sleeping-room  wa» 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  dining-hall)  rushed  into  bcr 
room,  ncroaming  frantically.  Under  the  impreiwion  that  he 
was  adiOcp,  she  tried  to  waken  him  by  calling  loudly  to  him  ; 
but  instead  of  replj-ing  to  her  cries,  he  continued  to  scream  so 
violently  and  alarmingly,  that  she  sprang  from  her  bed  in  a 
panic,  and  hastening  from  her  bedroom  ran  across  the  dining- 
hall  into  the  WillijmiMcs'  sleeping  chamber,  where,  in  her 
weakness  and  fright,  she  fell  lo  the  ground.  Aa  Shelley,  on 
being  restored  to  his  scnseH  and  soothed  into  something  like 
equHiitmity,  declared  he  had  not  acroamed,  his  comijaniona 
came  to  the  coniilusiou  that  he  was  unconscious  during  the 
whole  cour&e  of  hit<  violent  emotion; — that  in  hie  alariu  at  u 
dj-cam  he  faad  crossed  the  hall  and  burst  into  his  wife's  room  in 
his  sleep.  The  dream's  first  vision  was  that  Edward  and  Jane 
WilliHrns  (with  their  bodies  lacerated  and  their  bones  starting 
through  the  skin)  approached  with  these  words,  '  Got  up,  Shelley, 
the  sea  iti  flooding  the  house  and  it  ia  all  coming  down;' 
words  that  caused  Shelley  to  imagine  he  went  to  his  window 
and  saw  the  sea  rushing  into  the  hou«e.  The  dream's  w-cond 
vision  was  that  he  saw  himself  in  the  act  of  strangling  his  own 
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wife.  In  the  morning,  wliilftt.  talking  wilK  Mary  about  the 
last  night'a  di8turI«mco,  he  told  litr  '  that  he  LhA  had  many 
visions  lately.'  Oao  of  these  recent  vi»iona  (a  vision,  tliut  is 
described  in  two  or  three  different  ways  by  the  poet'«  hiofji-ujibont) 
was  that  a  cloaked  figure  upproflched  his  Ijodsido  and  beckoned 
bim  out  of  the  bedroom  into  the  dimii|^-hall,  when,  lifting  the 
hood  of  hia  cloak,  the  ghoetly  visitant,  after  dispIayingSbelley's 
own  features  tu  the  agitated  drvainer,  inquired  in  Spanish  'Art 
tliou  satiMfiod?'  and  vanish(;>d.  On  being  thus  confronted  and 
torui('nt<>d  by  his  own  wraith,  Shelley  screamed  loud  enough  to 
rouso  the  houiie,  oven  a.<;  ho  did  on  tlio  subsequent  occasion 
vhcn  ho  saw  his  own  WTuifh  in  the  act  of  strangling  his  own 
wife.  The  appearance  and  reappearance  of  his  own  wraith 
were  distinctly  referable  to  a  scene  of  one  of  Culderon's  drumus, 
that  had  stirred  his  imagination  profoundly  and  with  morbid 
cousequenceH. 

The  nervous  excitement,  that  came  to  tShelley  from  his 
wife's  recent  illnetut  and  consequent  debility,  was  heightvuod 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  beloved  Hunts  were  at  Genoa,  and 
by  the  expectation  of  hearing  at  any  moment  of  their  arrival  at 
Leghorn.  On  19th  June,  18'2'2,  on  the  third  day  from  MaryV 
imminent  danger,  he  wrote  Hunt  a  letter,  in  the  hope  that  it 

rould  reach  him  at  the  former  i>ort;  a  letter  in  which  tlic 
ritcr  promised  to  set  nail  for  liOghom  on  hearing  his  friend 
had  left  Goncjo.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  Shelley,  on 
Monday,  Isl  July,  1832,  departed  from  Lvrioi  for  Leghorn,  in 
the  cniiipany  of  Captain  Roberta,  the  builder  of  the  botit  which 
had  been  christened  the  '  Don  Juan*  in  compliment  lo  Bynwi, 
.and  with  Edward  "VVilliaraa  by  bis  side.  It  was  with  no  com- 
mon emotion  that  Mary  parted  with  him.  Twice,  if  not  thrice, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  leanng  her,  when  the  poor  lady, — 
who  loved  him  passionately  in  spite  of  their  frwiuent  hickcringn. 
and  who  was  possejaed  by  vaguo  provisions  of  some  approoching 
calamity, ^-callod  him  bnek  to  her  arms,  to  pnt  yet  another 
kisH  on  hifl  ulight  and  sunburnt  face,  to  win  yet  another  smilo 
from  his  mobile  features,  to  look  once  again  into  his  foru'ard- 
Bct  stag-cyoa  of  deepest  aznre,  to  re«t  her  eye«  once  again  on 
,  flowing  tro3*ea,  who.sc  glossy  brownncsa  waa  darkened  rather 

ian  whitened  or  tarnished  by  their  few  threads  of  grey, — to 
repeat  the  often  uttered  declaration  that,  jf  he  did  not  come  back 
to  her  quickly,  she  would  sjiecdily  return  with  their  child  to 
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their  roons  (attl]  oo  their  Landt)  Bt  the  Trc  Paluud,  oo 
Piaan  Loag*  Afw>.     '  They  went,*  she  wrote   with   the 
p«thM  ol  mer&i  Borrow  in   the  following  month,   'and  Ji 


rUire.  BoA  I  mnuned   aloiie    with   the   children. 
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roight  she  weep !     For  nerer  more  wh  she  to  press  her 
«g«iiut  the  slight  tun-hunit  riaege,  aao  herarlf  in  those  dc 
litue  ereA,  j>a»f>  hrr  hand  over  the  fiowing  brown  curl 
the  voice  which,  harRh  though  it  might  be  to  others, — shril 
sharp,  strident  under  impnWs  of  anger,  aa  she  knew  it  to  be,- 
waa  tife'a  and  lore's  own  mnae  to   her  ear  and  heart,     Th^' 
aenae  of  coming  tronhle  eorered  and  held  her.     Nut   that  she 
feared    for  him.      The    appreheosion   of  neing  and    hearing 
him  no  nore  never  troubled  her,  nor  occurred  to  hi<r  for  a 
■ngle  inatanU     Her  (ear  to^  that  in  his  ab«cnce  bhe  might  lose 
their  child  ; — that  death  would  cater  the  Cosa  Magni,  and  bear 
uway  the  darliug  Wy  Percy,  even  a«  the  ruthlen  foe  of  hunuut 
bappiiicAH  bad  with  his  finder's  point  touched  her  bright,  warm 
boy  Willie  into  cold,  unfeeling  cluy. 

Disaster  wan    far    from   Shelley's    thoughts  as    his   Uttte^ 
sohoooer — his    perfect    pluything   fur   the    summer — «ut   and 
danoed  over  (he  waves  on  its  way  to  Leghorn,  where  he  would 
embrace  Iluut  and  Marianne,  and  kiss  their  children.     From 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  his  health   (never  so  weakly  as  he 
per4uaded  hiuwlf  and  his  friends  into  thinking  it)  had  been 
iiteadily  improving.     Tlis  breaint  had  grown  broader,  his  figure  ^^ 
more  robust,  bis  limbs  1cm  luthv.     Tf  it  still  wanted  mass{rfr>  H| 
ncHs,  his  countenance  had  reliuquished  its  former  slightnesa 
und  look  of  almost  girlish  fragility.     Exposure  to  sea*air  and 
•tcorcliing  «miB  had  tanned  and  bronzed  the  cheeks,  that  were       , 
never  wanting  in   ruddiness.      Of  late    he  had   allowe<I    hta^| 
moustarbeH  to  grow,  and  though  they  were  poor,  downy,  boyish  ^^ 
things  in  Trolawny's  opinion,  they  gave  his  aspect  a  certain 
degree  of  manliness  which  his  face  had  lacked,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  iiitriKliiction  to  the  stalwart  Comiahman.     Now  that  ho 
had  dtHminivd  dull  rare  and  ncrvou-t  fancies,  in  the  elation  of 
tho  brief  voyage  that  would  bring  hira  to  Hunt's  prt^sence-,  he 
htui  the  appenrancc  of  a  man  who  might  enjoy  life  for  many  a 
year,  nnd  live  *  to  make  old  bones.'     And,  indeed,  nothing  in 
th('  ailments,  which  he  magnified,  or  in  the  conHtitution,  which 
he  underrutwl,  forbade  the  hope  that  be  would  maintain  his 
family's  reputation  for  longevity.     Without  being  altogether 
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imaginary,  liis  most  ecriou»  moIadicB — dyspepsia  and  a  certain 
amount  of  renal  trouble — were  no  infirmities  to  prec-Iude  a 
confident  opinion  that,  in  the  absence  of  iutal  misadventure^ 
he  might  eurvire  to  green  old  uge.  lu  truth,  though  so  much 
hafi  been  written  of  his  pbyiiical  delicacy  luid  constant  e>uffer- 
ings  from  aeriou!*  malady,  there  wan  no  reason  why,  with  whole- 
snme  diet  and  freedotii  from  cxce&itivo  mental  trouble,  Shelley 
should  not  have  lived  to  his  grandfather's  age.  Occasianally, 
no  doubt,  be  suffered  from  rcnul  »tone,  the  painful  malady  that 
BO  often  attends  dyspepsia  ;  but  with  i>roper  treatment  uiid  care 
for  hit)  food  he  might  in  a  few  yean  have  outgrown  his  dis- 
position to  the  dittorder,  which,  though  afflicting,  is  by  no  means 
neceaKarily  fatal.  In  deeming  himself  a  sufferer  from  the 
malady,  which  killed  the  Third  Napoleon,  he  may  not  have 
been  the  mere  vit-tim  of  nervous  fancy  ;  but  even  in  that  case 
the  operation  for  his  relief  would  not  ueces«arily  have  rewJted 
in  his  death,  as  he  seems  to  have  imngined,  whiint  penning 
the  well-known  lines  of  TVw  Magnetic  Lady  to  her  Patient 

M^Tint  vroulil  ciirp,  that  woiilil  kitl  me,  Jane: 

And  as  I  must  on  earth  aVule 

Awhile,  j-el  tempt  me  not  to  break 
My  chain.' 

Anyhow,  ho  never  seemed  in  better  health,  nor  was  in 
higher  spirits,  than  when  he  sprang  from  his  little  schooner  at 
Leghorn,  and,  throwing  himself  into  Leigh  Hunt's  embrace, 
declared  himself  'inexpressibly  delighted,' and  'inexpressibly 
happy,*  For  the  moment  Hunt  also  (though  he  had  landed 
willi  his  numerous  family  at  Tvogbom,  with  just  aiitv  crowns 
less  thim  nothing  in  hand)  was  unutterably  delighted  and  happy 
on  seeing  the  pleasant  and  cordial  face  of  the  friend,  on  whom 
he  would  have  preyed  steadily  and  largely,  had  not  fate  slept 
between  them.  For  the  next  few  days  Shelley  was  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  his  prot^^,  who  had  come  out  from  England  to 
fix  himself  on  Byruu,  though  knowing  well  that  the  author 
would  fain  have  been  lilx'raletl  from  his  engagement  to  start 
the  Lihrral.  One  of  I^ady  Shelley's  meet  notable  dcparturea 
from  biographical  fnimess  (to  use  no  etrongor  word)  appears  on 
p.  195  of  iSheUet/  Mrmortafi,  where  she  speaks  of  Byron's  re- 
luotance  in  July,  1822,  to  embark  in  the  Liberai,  as  though  it 
were  a   sudden   change  of  purpoee   that,  taking  bhcUey   by 
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sarprUe  ut  so  late  a  etage  of  the  pn-Iunioary  arrangonicnts, 
would  havf  justifittl  bim  ia  breakiujr  ut  <mco  ami  for  ever  irith 
ibo  vacillating  p>et.  For  montliB  Sbello^'  had  been  awurv  uf 
Byron's  rogrct  at  having  coiumitted  hiinMlf  to  the  hazardoiu 
eaterprisc.  No  doubt  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  the  project 
WU8  Byrou'8  o^-n  dc»<igii.  Though  in  proposing  to  takv  Hunt 
for  his  litcrarj' coadjutor  he  was  actuated  in  some  degree  by 
benevolent  coacem  for  a  struggling  man  of  letter^,  iiyroa 
iiiuiit,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  haHiig  been  actuated  in  a 
higher  degree  by  a  selBsh  concern  for  his  own  interests.  Hit 
aiiUsequeut  awertioii  that  ho  wiw  wholly  auimat«d  in  the  choice. 


and  even  in  tho  project,  by  benevolence,  was  a  miKrablc  mis- 
representation. It  cannot  be  gainnaid  that  Bymn  promised  toj 
start  the  Ltbffal  and  to  take  Hunt  for  one  of  his  partners  in 
the  enterprise.  It  is  aUo  it  id  imputable  that,  when  a  man  giros  his 
word,  he  should  keep  It.  All  these  matters  being  adraitted,  it] 
remains,  however,  that  Byron's  enjfagement  was  one  from  which 
he  should  have  been  liberated  by  both  Slielley  and  Hunt',  as  soon 
as  he  showed  a  wiah  to  be  released  from  it. 

Tho  arrangement  of  three  poets,  three  men.  three  gentle-l 
men,  for  co-operation  in  a  literary  enterprise,  differs  fnjm  anj 
arrangement  of  three  tnuleimien  for  a  purely  commercial  under-j 
taking.      The  project  for  starting  tho  Libet-al  was  a  project 
from  which  each  of  tho  Ihree  adventurers  could  honourably 
retire,  on  giving  the  others  timely  notice  of  his  purpose  to  do 
so.     That  Byron's  fiist  intimation  of  a  wish  to  retreat  from  tho 
affair  was  given  long  before  Hunt  left  England  is  indisputable. 
On  receiving  it  both  Hunt  and  t^helley  should  have  disclaimed 
the  disposition  to  cnvise  him  any  emlKirrussnient.    In  honour 
they  were  the  more  bound  to  do  ho, — because  ho  was  so  much       , 
the  strongest  of  the  thnx^  in  fume  and  pur^e  ;  t)ecausc  in  coso  o£;^M 
success  the  venture  promiMcd  to  be  «o  much  mora  beneficial  to-^^ 
themselves  than  to  him  ;  aud  because  they  could  not  press  him 
to  persist  in  the  enterprise  against  his  will,  without  showing 
too  lively  a  regard  for  their  own  interests.     In  taking  the  other  ^J 
ccuree,  and  conspiring  to  hold  Byron  to  the  arrangement  ^orH| 
their  own  uudu.  Hunt  (for  his  own  advantage)  and  iShelley  {for 
Hunt's  profit)    were  guilty  at  least  of  sharp  practice.     From 
February  to  the  end  of  June,  they  had  been  acting  together 
conlideniially  against  their  powerful  friend.     For  months  they 
had  knomi  of  Byron's  wiah  to  get  out  of  the  affair.     At  the 
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begtnnmg  of  July,  just  four  calendar  months  hod  passed  since 
ShcUe}'  wrote  from  Piea  to  his  fellow -conspirator  in  England 
(2nd  March,  1822), — '  I  imagine  it  will  be  no  very  difficult  task 
to  execute  that  which  you  have  a*signwl  mi- — to  keep  him  in 
heart  with  the  project  until  your  arrival.*  Yet  in  her  hook 
Lady  iShelloy,  Bj)t*kiog  of  the  affair  a»  it  stood  on  Isl  July, 
1822,  says,— 

'  BjTOQ  h«d  by  (his  time  been  perBiiRi1e<1  hy  Thomas  Monre,  and 
fliime  of  liii«  other  fri«idfl  in  Lomlon,  that  the  prnjecicd  m«ga»»e,  shout 
wliich  he  hn<l  Imeii  very  auxioiis  a(  Brut,  would  Iw  injurious  to  hia  fame 
and  interests  ;  luid  Shelluy  ttow '  ('  by  thin  tiirie "  iiiid  '  now,"  ai>  tlumgh 
Byron  now  for  ihc  first  time  showed  bis  diatastc  for  itie  project,  in  which 
he  was  constraiued  to  embark  by  the  two  eoiififiWrates) — "  fouud  him  so 
desirous  ofumkiuf;  ajiy  {>0BsihIe  retroat  from  his  tngugenients,  thfit.  had 
he  not  ftnred  he  mrpht  damage  his  friend's  Intcrcsta,  ho  would  have 
qnnnvIUHl  outright  with  the  oohle  po«t.  He  waa  very  much  out  of 
t.|'iri(8  when  hi*  \vh  \  and  that  was  the  last  interview  they  ever  had.' 

In  saying  that  Sholley  jtarted  in  dejection  from  B^-ron,  T^tdy 

is  8carcely  in  occord  with  the  best  authorities  touching 

The  result  of  his  action  in  Ilunt's  behalf.     Hopeful  that  Hunt 

and  B_\Ton  would  work  together  harmoniously  for  any  consider^ 

ihlo  torra,  he  could  not  veil  he,  and  certainly  wns  not.     But 

Mrs.  Shelley's  words  may  be  taken  aa  conclusive  evidence,  that 

her  husbttiid  was  pleaHcd  with  (he  immediate  conwipienco  <>f  his 

^'mediation  between  the  poet,  who  would  fain  have  shipt  the  Hunts 

back  lo  England,  ojid  the  poet  who  had  como  to  Italy  with  tho 

purpose    of    planting  himself  on   Byron.    Speaking    of  her 

Ihufiband's  exertions  to  put  the  two  partners  a6  least  in  tranident 

>rd,  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  Auguat  letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborae, 


•  Shidley  had  past  most  of  the  lime  at  Pisa — arranging  the  affairs  of 

rHnnts — and  sknwtng  L.  B.'s  mind  to  iho  sticking  |4ac«  about  the 

nal.     He  had  fonnd  this  a  ditTicuU  tnnk  at  tirst,  but  at  length  be  had 

[luccevdcd  lo  hie  heart's  content  with  t>oth  points.     Mrs.  Uason  snij 

Ub&t  she  saw  him  in  better  health  Bn<l  spirits  than  )>he  had  ever  known 

!  him,  »  hoii  lie  \<}6k  leave  of  her  on  Sunday,  Joly  Tth,  his  face  burnt  by 

the  tvai  and  his  hciiri  hght  that  he  had  sacoeeded  tn  reudtring  tU« 

Hunts  tolerably  comfortable.' 

^This  would  of  itaclf  dispose  of  Lady  Shelley's  assertion  that 
^'Bhcllcy  retired  in  depression  from  his  final  negotiationn  of 
'Byron.    On  Thursday,  4th  July,  Shelley  had  written  of  the 
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Hunta  and  oE  Byron's  obligatinn  Ui  take  them  at  least  for  a  brief 
while  altogether  on  liw  han(ln,  'Lord  Byron  must  of  course 
furnish  the  requisite  funds  at  prosont,  as  T  cannot ;  but  he  BOctnis  ■ 
inclined  to  depart  without  the  uccc»sarv  cxplunutiouq  anM 
arrangcmontsduc  to  such  a  aituatioti  as  Hunt's.  Thcne,  in  spitdj 
of  dt'lifocy,  I  mast  procure.*  Three  duya  later  (Sunday,  7th' 
August]  he  is  in  hi^h  spiriu  at  having  brought  It^Ton  into  better 
humour  with  the  HuntH,  and  made  the  Hunts  fairly  comfortable. 
With  Byron  ho  bait  '  succeeded  '  to  biR  bcjirt's  content ;  and  in 
r©B]»ct  to  the  Ilunta  he  iu  jKiMitively  '  light-hearted.'  Confirmed 
by  ftcvci'ttl  contemporary  writings,  Mi"s.  Sholloy's  tuHtimonyi^M 
ro8|>ccting  her  husband's  satisfaction  with  and  consequent  eLi-^^ 
tion  at  his  armngemeDts  for  the  liocts,  reprewnts  the  view  of 
Captain  Roberts,  Trelawny,  I^y  Mountcashel,  the  llunts  them- 
■elvee,  indeed  of  everyone  of  ISheUey's  friends,  who  ww  him  ii 
the  last  days  of  his  existetice  at  Pisu  or  Leglioni.  Tbe  u 
questiuuubk'  succeiiis  o£  bi»  uegotiutiouM  with  Byron  cauuot  huvt 
failed  Ui  gratify  him.  Yet  Lady  Shelley  requires  us  to  believt 
that  be  retired  from  those  negotiations  '  verj-  much  out 
spin  !-■*.* 

On  finding  in  July  bow  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  ol 
ITnnt'a  retirement  from  the  Kxamin*r,  Byron  might  reeaon- 
ably  ond  honourably  have  used,  the  concealment  as  a  sufB-' 
cient  reason  for  breaking  at  once  with  the  crafty  practi-^j 
tioner.  He  had  invited  Hunt,  ag  the  Editor  of  the  Eraminer,  t^H 
co-operate  with  lilm  ;  be  had  furnished  rooms  in  his  house  for^^ 
the  Hunts,  on  tbe  understanding  that  Leigh  Hunt  bad  at  least  a  ^j 
suffieicnt  income  for  the  pn^nnent  of  his  weekly  bills ;  and  now.^H 
through  Hunt's  wary  confcalraent  of  the  real  statoof  bis  affairs,  !■ 
be  found  himself  with  a  numerous  and  absolutely  destitute  family 
in  his  house, — found  himself,  also,  required  by  Shelley  to  talte 
the  maintenance  of  this  penniless  family  altogether  on  his  own 
bands — at  least  for  a  time.  Byron  had  reason  for  resentmcm 
on  finding  himself  orer-reaebcd  and  imposed  upon  in  this  tin 
scrupulous  and  impudent  manner.  But  what  could  he  doP 
Mrs.  Iliint  was  alarmingly  ill,  her  children  were  guiltless  oi, 
wilful  complicity  in  the  father's  extortionate  im)no?uvre.  B 
could  not  turn  the  sick  wonmn  and  her  babes  out-of-(l<M>rs.  Ho 
could  not  even  turn  the  wily  operator  on  the  |Mckittri  of  hia 
acquaintances  out-of-doors.  The  clever,  dextrous,  irresistibly 
charming  fellow  had  not  a  crown  in  his  purse.     For  the  moment 
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Shelley  could  not  reliore  the  necessitios  of  the  family,  whom  he 
had  brought  out  from  Knglond  and  thrown  upon  Byron's  banda 
in  fto  comical  a.  manner.  ShcUey  stated  the  situation  precisely 
to  hia  wiic  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  he  wrote,  *  Lord  Byron  must 
of  course  funiinh  the  rei[uiMite  funds  at  preaeiil,  us  I  wiimot/  One 
must  ncoda  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  three  prime  actors  in  the 
droll  aflfair  : — at  the  thrifty  Byron's  dinmay  on  being  suddenly 
called  uiHin  to  provide  bourd  and  pocket-money,  as  well  as  bt-d 
and  house-room,  for  the  impecunious  family ;  at  the  froc-handed 
ShL-lIey's  clear  perception  of  Byron's  duty  to  thcBc  equally 
channing  and  shiftless  Miciiwbcns ;  ut  Hunt's  chagrin  at  tbo 
coldness  with  which  he  wa<4  welcomed  to  thcPaluzisoLaufrunehi. 
It  is  to  Byron's  credit,  that  he  did  uU  that  honour  and  liumartity 
required  of  him  under  the  circuuistonceo ;  and  at  the  same  lime 
to  his  diticrcdit  that  he  did  it  ungraciously.  Finding  bo  '  was 
in  for  it,'  without  any  easy  and  congenial  way  of  escape,  ho 
started  the  Liberal;  carried  the  Ilimta  in  his  train  to  Genoa;  and, 
without  causing  LcigU  Hunt  mure  misery  than  he  deserved,  did 
divers  things  he  should  for  his  own  dignity's  sake  have  left  uu- 
doiiu.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  dropping  u  good  deal  of 
money  and  credit  uu  the  Liberal  in  a  faint-hearted  way,  ho 
declined  to  sacrifice  hiiuBclf  yet  further,  for  the  advautage  of  bis 
unsiifisf actor)'  partner. 

After  spending  seven  days  between  Leghorn  anA  Pisa, 
Shelley  set  sail  for  Lerici  in  his  little  schooner  with  Kdward 
'Williams,  who  was  longing  to  get  back  to  his  wife  at  the  Casa 
Magni,  and  Charles  Vivian,  the  young  sailor  who  was  the  only 
regular  nautical '  band'  on  board  the  swift  but  unsteady  cmft. 
Contradicting  one  another  even  to  the  latest  point  of  Shelley's 
career,  the  authorities  are  at  variance  respecting  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  stui-tcd  on  his  brief  Toyage  to  deoth.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  declared  that  he  left  Leghorn  in  dejection,  and  on 
the  other  that  he  went  out  of  port  in  the  highest  elation.  On 
seeking  information  from  those  who  bode  him  farewell  as  ho 
stept  into  his  boat,  Mrs.  Shelley  was  assured  that  he  went  off 
'in  one  of  thotie  extravagant  fits  of  good  spirits  in  which '  he  was 
'sometimes  seen.'  The  truth  sccuw  to  be  that,  though  dispirit**! 
for  a  few  minutes  by  a  doajiiindent  letter  from  Mary,he«|»oedily 
recovered  the  jubilant  air  that  had  distinguished  him  on  the 
prenous  day  at  Pisa,  and  in  his  satisfaction  at  the  latest  arrange- 
ments for  {he  Hunts  started  in  the  happiest  temper.    He  did 
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not,  however,  glide  out  of  the  harbour  without  forewarning  of 
the  gale  th»t  wan  rinng  for  his  destruction.  The  day  had  been 
intennel)'  hot,  and  a  violent  thunderstorm  had  broken  over  the 
gulf  in  the  forenoon.  Cnptain  lioberts  had  even  hinted 
that  the  voyagers  should  wait  for  more  settled  weather  on  the 
morrow: — an  ominous  hint  from  the  'Don  Juan's'  bnildcr. 
liut.  thongh  Shelley  was  faintly  dispose*!  to  take  the  raptatn's 
advice,  Edward  Willtamii,  in  his  eagerness  for  his  wnfc's  aocietv, 
would  hoar  of  no  delay,  insisting  with  the  wind  then  blowing 
they  nhould  he  home  in  seven  houni.  Kven  as  the  '  Don  Juan  * 
Blipt  out  of  the  harbour  the  Genoese  mate  of  Byron's  yncht^ 
'  llolivar,'  remarked  to  his  captain,  Trelawny,  in  reference  to 
the  dark  clouds,  rolling  up  from  the  south-west  in  threatening 
maases,  that  '  the  devil  wae  brewing  miwchief.'  Three  hours 
later  the  devil  of  this  nautical  prediction  hud  fur  a  brief  while 
hia  own  way  with  the  gulf.  Tt  was  about  tliree  p.ni.  when 
the  stnall  nchooner  sciiddcil  a«'uy  from  the  Ijeghom  mole,  from 
whoso  extremity  Captain  Roliert^  watehed  her  performance  till 
ahe  passed  beyond  the  range  of  his  unaided  vision  at  tho  rale  of 
Bome  seven  knota  an  hour.  At  (jMO  Trclawny,  who  had  gooe 
1o  hiei  cabin  on  board  the  '  Bolivar,'  wu6  roused  from  hits  after* 
noon's  clumber  by  nuiaee,  fainiUur  to  hi«  nautical  ear.  Going 
(iij  board  ho  found  the  aky  duikened  by  fog  to  abnoat  nocturnal 
gloom,  and  learnt  from  the  di»turbanee«  of  ihoair  audthe  com- 
motion of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  that  a  mighty  storm  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  over  the  «ea.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
din  and  hubbub  and  !*hrill  pipings  of  coiuilless  mariners  were 
sUouced  by  the  thunder  and  wind  and  rattling  rain  of  a  wild  and 
over|X)woring  mjujiU.  The  storm  »pent  iUi  fierceitt  fury  in 
twenty  minutes, — the  brief  passage  of  time  during  which  the 
'Don  Juan,'  that  perfect  plaything  for  the  summer,  foundered 
and  mink  beneath  the  tmnult  of  the  angrj'  billows. 

Knotting  from  the  force  of  the  rising  wind,  even  before 
ahe  had  jHissed  from  his  view  whilst  he  atood  at  the  mole's  end, 
thai  the  '  Don  Juan '  was  in  for  a  stiff  brc^'xe  and  hard  weather, 
(_'aptain  Roberts  went  from  llio  mole  lo  the  authorities,  who 
could  give  him  leave  to  asocnd  the  lighthouse  tower.  On 
getting  ihcir  iK-rmission  to  do  so  he  climbed  the  Leghorn  light- 
house, from  whose  summit  ho  succeeded  in  sighting  the  toy- 
schooner  with  a  glaMt,  when  ehe  was  some  ten  miles  out  ut  seu, 
oS  Via  Reggio.    Tho  vessel  was  in  view  long  enough  for  dw 
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captain  to  ob«$rTD  thtit  her  crc^w  were  in  the  act  of  talun;;  in 
the.  to|>-uilii.  Hut  it  wa.^  only  a  glimpse  be  got  of  the  boat 
before  iHc  sea- fog  stole  it  from  his  siffht.  Tlio  circuit  of  the  sea, 
covered  by  the  i-aptain's  glass,  was  olive  with  shipping,  driven 
wildly  by  the  mighty  tempest ;  but  when  the  sky  and  view 
ilearwl,  though  the  gnzer  from  the  lighthouse  uiiw  uguiii  every 
other  vessel  he  hiid  held  in  sight  before  the  transient  obscuration, 
he  looked  in  vitin  for  the  one  ^"eMiel,  in  which  ho  was  per^on- 
nlly  interested. 

On  her  Tecover}-  from  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms 
of  water  in  the  following  September,  it,  wur  discovered  that  the 
*  Don  Juan  '  had  not  eupsixed.  She  had  gone  under,  swamped 
by  an  overwhelming  fica  or  ovorhome  by  a  felueca  that  ran  her 
down.  The  large  hole  in  her  «tem,  and  other  «igns  of  violene^ 
eoiintenancing  the  latter  eonjceture,  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion 
thiit  she  hod  been  atrucfc  by  a  felucca  in  a  piratical  attempt  to 
seize  her,  in  the  hope  of  getting  posseasion  of  the  dollars  she  waa 
sHpposed  to  have  on  boanl.  At  this  distance  of  time  there  is  no 
m^od  to  examine  the  «ns;itisfactory  evidence  that  favour*  this 
}iid(>ous  hypotheMH.  That  the'  I>on  Jnan '  was  followed  from  Leg- 
horn Harbour  by  piratoti,  M^t  on  mii Icing  prize  of  the  moue}'  she 
was  helievod  1o  carry^  is  not  unlikely.  She  may  have  been  cbaaed 
and  even  run  down  by  piraten,  set  on  plntideriiig  her  In  the  ojien 
wa ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  is  more  pmbablo  ihat  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  submergence  was  aeeidentai  collision,  than, 
that  her  jiiratical  pursuers  selected  a  moment  for  striking  so 
slight  a  vessel,  when  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  the  tumult 
of  the  waters  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  board  her. 
Gut  ut  this  dale  it  matters  little  wliy  and  how  she  foundered. 

It  is  more  inlenwting  to  know  that,  sudden  oh  it  was,  the 
cata»«trophc  might  havo  come  more  suddenly  : — that  the  ptiet 
and  his  comrades  bad  at  least  a  brief  minute  or  two,  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  fate  that  did  not  overtake  them  altogether  un- 
awares. That  they  were  taking  id  their  topsails  off  Via  lleggio 
i»  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were  ulive  to  the  peril  of  their 
position  before  they  paused  from  Captain  Roberta's  view.  That  on 
its  recovery  Edward  WilHama'o  corpso  waa  found  almost  with- 
wit  clothing  shows  that  before  the  little  schooner  went  down  ho 
had  time  to  realize  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  to  prepare 
for  an  attempt  to  save  himself  by  Bwimming.  On  the  other 
band,  the  submerged  boat  and  the  remains  of  the  three  drowned 
VOU  II.  G  r> 
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bodios  WCTO  found  loo  near  the  point,  at  which  Captain  Hobcrta 
sighted  nnd  luHt  siglit  of  theio,  for  any  difforcncp  of  opinion 
respecting  the  hour  or  even  the  npprosimnte  minute  of  the 
tataslniphe.  Al  the  most,  Ihpy  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  live 
when  ihcy  hiisii-d  ih'-mst'lviw  in  hntiUug  in  their  top-suila.  A 
Tniniite  or  two  after  passing  from  the  view  of  the  watoher  on 
ihe  lighthouse  they  were  thcnwclves  fiire  to  ftice  wiOi  dcjith. 
In  September.  182"^,  the  vessel  wa«  diwovcred  off  Via  Reggio  ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  the  previous  July,  just  a  fortnight  aftt-r  the 
fatal  stonn,  the  remains  of  Shelley's  corjiso,  and  (he  remaina  of 
Edward  Williams's  body,  were  found  on  ahore,^ — those  of  Shelley 
being  fomid  ncair  Via  Keggio.  on  the  Tuscan  coast,  wbilHt  all 
that  remained  of  Edward  Williams's  mauly  form  imd  prpeonce 
had  been  curried  to  a  point,  some  three  miles  dihlont,  at  the 
liocca  Lericeio^  luinl  by  Ihe  Migliuriiio  tower.  Tliroo  weeks 
later  Cliorles  Vivian's  ^heleton  was  brought  to  slmn?  by  the 
wavef),  nt  a  di»tHiu-«>  of  some  four  miles  from  the  spot  to  which 
I'klward  Williams's  enqise  had  been  carried. 

How  Shelh'y  and  Williams  acted,  as  the  schooner  wa*  already 
finking  iK-ueaih  them,  one  may  infer  confidently  from  the 
clmnu-terB  and  mutual  aifcction  of  the  two  men ;  from  the 
notable  difference  in  respect  to  the  clothing  of  what  was 
reeovored  of  their  disfigured  bodies ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
Shelley's  demeautmr  on  previous  occasions  {notably  and  esjKfially 
ou  the  occu^on  uf  the  squall  oil  tSt.  Giuguux  in  the  summer  of 
18I(!),  when  he  was  in  danger  of  death  from  drowning.  It 
cannot  be  duubtcil  that,  whilst  hastily  stripping  hims4!lf  of  his 
raiment,  AVilliams  projKiKt-d  to  d<i  hi^  best  to  save  his  friend  as 
well  aa  himself.  To  this  prnpoNd  it  is  n-rtain  that  the  poet 
(who  ou  the  lunncr  oceasioa  had  firmly  iviu^iwl  the  help  of  so 
cx|)crt  a  swimmer  as  Bjtou)  auKwered  calmly  that  he  was  niady 
for  death,  was  even  glad  to  embrace  the  fate  so  mercifully 
offorud  to  him ;  and  that,  after  so  refusing  to  diminish  hie 
comrade's  chance  of  escape,  and  after  enjoining  him  to  bear  his. 
love  to  Marj'  and  June  and  Claire  at  the  Casa  ilagiu,  he  luitici- 
patcd  without  dii^may  or  vain  regret,  on  the  coutrury,  welcomed 
with  iniugltHl  complacence  and  curiosity,  the  moment  when  he 
should  paw  through  the  veil  that  (b'vides  the  here  from  the  here- 
after,— the  moment  that  wouhl  give  hiin  the  knowledge  for 
which  be  had  so  long  hungered  and  thirsted. 

Possibly  iu  that  last  miBut«  or  two,  bi»  mind  was  riaited 
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roomcntarily  by  tender  and  subduing  thoughta  of  old  joys  and 
interests,  former  sorrows  ami  tuiibitions,  exhausted  enmities 
and  profitless  coDtcntious,  di!?u])poiii(ed  hopes  aud  unticbiovod 
a.tptrutions.  I  conceive  that  tbuu(;bU  of  the  old  liuiuc  and 
pirents,  from  whose  love  he  had  (severed  bimwlf,  of  Eton  and 
poor  i>]<I  Keate,  of  Oxford  and  llo|^g,  of  scened  about  Keswick 
and  Killurucy,  togt^thcr  with  thou^^hts  of  more  recent  friends 
find  }(}»s  distant  places,  fitted  aoroBs  his  brain,  ever  so  quick 
and  iiunginotive.  now  so  abnormally  aclire,  and  in  a  trico  to  be 
Ktill  for  ever.  Doubtless  bo  tbouf^hl  of  his  little  boy  at  ^n 
Tcrenzo,  bis  other  boy  whom  he  had  buriud  at  Itome  :  possibly 
al»o  of  his  children  iu  England,  and  of  the  lovely  girl  who  hud 
given  birth  to  them, — the  Hweet,  bright,  rtuliunt  girl  who  died 
in  the  water  of  the  cold  Seri>enline,  oven  as  he  would  now  die 
in  the  water  of  the  nngry  sea.  As  he  «ito  calmly  on  the  sink- 
ing boat,  and  studied  iho  successive  visions  of  his  own  lifo's 
panorama,  he  may  be  coucetvod  to  have  remembered  things  he 
hud  done,  and  things  he  had  left  undone,  to  bis  regret.  In  his 
doubt  and  curiosity  he  mar  also  be  conceived  to  have  ho[>ed 
tliut,  should  death  prove  the  gateway  to  another  life  for  him,  it 
would  be  a  life,  in  which  the  ways  of  duty  and  right^ousnesa 
are  more  clearly  m^'Iced  and  more  eai4ily  diwoverMl,  than  tho 
ways  of  righteousness  and  duty  in  this  darksome,  and  troublous, 
and  perplexing  existence.  Thus,  a&  ho  sate  u-thinking  in  the 
foundering  boat,  Shelley  sunk  beneath  the  turbuleDt  and  cruel 
wnvos,  so  reraorselcss  for  the  woe  they  work,  so  heedless  of  the 
lives  they  devour. 

To  tell  all  that  needs  yet  to  be  told  rtrcjutres  few  words.  All 
the  world  knows  how  Shelley's  torn,  and  wualed,  and  disfigured 
cori>sc  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  a  tVw  fragiments  of  hone  ^with 
the  exception  of  the  heart  that  would  not  be  burnt)  on  the 
p^Te,  that  was  piled  aud  lit  for  its  cremation,  on  the  snnds  of 
the  seashore,  to  which  ihe  relenting  wave.4  carried  him  all  too 
late.  Again  and  nguin  it  bos  been  tuld  how,  imilcr  the  tierco 
light  of  II  Houlhern  nky  and  nun,  at  the  nmrgo  of  the  whimpering 
8(^,  and  within  view  of  the  remote  Apennines,  this  revival  of  a 
clasiiic  rite  was  jicribrme^l  wiih  precise  care  for  c]u£8ic  rc(]uirc< 
ments,  in  the  presence  of  Ityron,  Trelawny,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  Who  needs  to  be  tuhl  again,  how  the  eupy 
of  Keuts's  last  book  (found  iu  Hbelley's  ixwket,  doubled  back  at 
the  Jire  qf^t.  Aynes,  as  though  he  had  been  perusing  it,  till 
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death's  summons  made  him  put  it  aside  hurriedly)  was  tbronn 
upon  the  blazing  pyre  ?  What  reader  of  Mr.  Bossetti's  descrip- 
tion of  the  burning  of  the  great  poet's  body  has  not  heard  the 
cries  of  the  curlew,  that  wheeling  close  about  the  pvre,  and 
screaming  miserably,  refused  to  be  driven  away  ?  It  is  the 
story  of  every  household,  where  poetry  is  prized  and  genius  is 
honoured,  that  Shelley's  ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
there  deposited  in  the  new  Protestant  Cemetery  (not  the  o/*/ 
burial-ground,  that  holds  the  dust  of  Keats  and  Mary  Godwin's 
first-bom  son),  at  a  spot  planted  by  Trelawny,  with  laurels  and 
cypresses,  and  marked  by  the  stone  of  this  record : — 

PERCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY 

Cor  Cordium 
Natus  iv  Aug.  HDcczcii 
Obiit  viii  Jul.    mdcccxxii 


Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
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SHRLLEV's  WIDOW  AND  MEK  SlifT BR- BY- AFFINITY. 

The  Widow  in  Italy — Her  netuni  to  EngUud—Sojonm  in  tha  Slnuid  — 
Life  nt  Kf^nti-ili  Town  —  llflndenco  at  TTnrrow  — Sh«  u  forbidden  to 
wrilc  her  Husband's  *  Life'— 'Moonshine'  uid  'Celestial  Mftt«' — Her 
clo.»injr  Y<t«r* ^ Claire  in  her  later  Time^'rfi-lAwiiv'ft  inflcrtinttc  Talk 
nWiit  Shelli'y's  Will  —  niatm's  dutililK  I,rg*icy — Hlie  bvconip*  a  Untbolio 
—  Dim  in  th«  Catholic  Faith. 

At  the  close  of  thi»  attempt  to  exhibit  the  Real  Sbellcy,  so 
unlike  (he  Shelley  of  biogrophical  ronuuict*,  a  few  inure  words 
should  be  said  of  Williniu  Godwiu'»  duugUter  aud  of  CliLire. 

Ou  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Shelley  waa  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition, lu  Italy  she  had  no  friends,  iible  and  at  the  >tame  tiuii> 
willing  to  render  her  effectual  help.  The  Gtsbomes  were  poor ; 
the  Hunts,  in  losing  Slielley.  Imd  lost  their  surest  means  of 
mtbsistence  in  the  foreign  land  ;  for  xeveral  years  Claire  would 
have  enough  to  do,  to  ahift  for  herself;  Mro.  Williama  was  not 
]»rovid(>d  for  bountifully ;  and,  ajwrt  from  them,  the  poet'* 
widow  knew  in  Italy  scni-ccly  any  one  whom  she  could  regurd 
08  aught  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance.  Trclawny,  who 
(without  liking  her)  befriended  lier  nobly  in  iho  crisis  of  her 
troubles,  she  had  known  for  little  more  than  half-a-year.  For 
months  her  husband's  and  her  own  rclationn  with  Byron  had 
been  strained  almost  to  rupture.  Though  he  rcrngnizcd  her 
fieverness,  and  wua  not  insensible  to  hor  beauty,  Hyron  had 
never  delighted  in  her  greatly;  and  now  that  Shelley  wa* 
0,  he  had  lost  his  strongc-st  reason  for  trj'ing  to  regard  her 
iftlly.  Fretted  by  the  Hunts,  he  wa,'*  on  uneuay  terras  with 
the  woman,  who  was  too  closely  associated  with  them,  For  him 
not  to  think  of  her  jwisitiiin  as  part  of  the  embarruflsment  arising 
out  of  the  Ltlicmi  Knowing  they  had  her  affection,  he  was,  of 
course,  aware  that  nhe  gave  thoni  her  Kym]mihy,  and  thought  he 
ln*atcd  iheni  badly.  Still  he  rendered  her  the  civilities  to  which 
she  was  entitk'^  at  his  hands;  and  whilst  iHinsulling  hini  on 
lier  afTairt),  she  eunfided  to  him  the  delicate  and  difficult  toak  of 
addressing  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  in  her  behalf. 
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Whilst  tlio  widow's  position  in  Italy  was  dq>rcftsing,  her 
prospect  in  England  wa«  chrcrlc&ii.  Right  yoars  older  and  poorer 
than  he  was  on  thr  July  mominjt  that  saw  her  Bit  from  hi* 
roof,  her  father  could  only  give  bor  symijuthy,  invite  her  to  o^ 
smaller  homo,  and  assure  her  that,  should  she  be  plaui-d  inj 
Buddcn  and  urgent  nei*d  of  money,  he  would  do  his  best  tu  send! 
her  a  tuniall  isum.   At  Field  Place  she  was  known  only  by  name^^ 
and  by  circumstuiiccs  that  were  iieces-sanly  regarded  Ibere  aaj 
eireuuistaneefi  l»  her  disci-edit.    To  uwe  I,ady  Shelley's  expPeR-' 
Biou,  the  young  widow  (Htill  only  four-nnd-tUTiity  years  uf  uge) 
was  'coldly  regarded  by  her  husband's  family.'     It  would  haraj 
been  strange  hod  the  funiily  regjutlod  her  affeetionately.     The, 
persons  of  all  the  world,  with    the  exception  of  her  owti  kin-' 
dred,  who  hud  suffered  most  from  her  career,  are  scorcoly  to  bo 
ccasurod  for  tliinkJiig  of  her  with  disapproval.     What  title  had 
ahe  to  the  affectiuu  of  her  husbtind's  father,  raotbur,  sisl-era? 
iyiic  had  uo  doubt  a  »oii.  who  was  8ir  Timothy  Shelley's  gnuid- 
i«ou?     But  tu  18*^2  this  Utile  boy  wa»  not  heir-apporent  to  thaj 
Castle  Goring  baronetcy,  Shelley's  son  (Charles  Jtyashej  being- 
the  heir-a]>pareut  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Chnrlw's  death,  in  1820, 
that  William  Godwin's  dauRhter  could  say,  *  If  my  boy  survive*] 
his  grondfather,  he  will  he  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley.'     It  in- 
not  surjmsing  that,  whilst  pt-eognizing  Percy's  claim  to  his 
grand-paternal  cousidornlion.  Sir  Timothy  could  not  «cc  what 
title  the  little  fellow's  mother  had  to  his  paternal  care,     lu' 
reply  to  Byron's   letter,    it  soeraed   enough   to  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  that  he  should  offer  to  take  charge  of  Jlarj-'s  boy, 
should  she  consent  to  fiurn-nder  the  little  fellow  unreservedly 
to  U\»  custwiy  and  goveruuienl — a  proposal  whieli,  stirring* 
William  Godwin  to  indignation,  was,  of  course,  declined  withi 
disdainful  fimmeas  by  Lis  dauglit.er. 

Returning  with    her  child  to  England  in  the    autumn  of  j 
1823,  Mrs.  Shelley  lived  under  her  father's  roof  in  the  Strand,  | 
till  she  moved  into  the  small  house  in  Kentish  Town,  from  whose 
window  she  and  Mrs.  Williams  saw  Byron's  hearse  pass  (Jowly 
on  its  way  from  London  to  Nottinghamshire.     Some  ten  year* 
later  (1833)  she  moved  to  Harrow,  where  she  rt^mained  durinj;! 
the  period  of  her  boy's  education  at  the  famous  sohtw)!.     For 
some  time  after  her  return  lo  Knglund,  she  and  her  child  Uvod.' 
on  the  earnings  of  her  pen ;  but  at  a  later  time  she  rt^seived 
Ijom  her  father-iu-hiw  the  uUuwunee,  whieh,  towards  the  endi 
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of  1838,  be  threatened  (o  utop,  if  (-he  ventared  to  write  and 
publish  her  husband's  life.  By  her  friends  Sir  Timothy  Shelley 
was  dcolarcd  suiliy  of  revolting  inhumanity  in  denying  her 
the  solace  she  would  have  derived  from  producing  a  worthy 
record  of  her  husband's  nrtues.  Hut  in  forbidding  her  to  write 
a  book,  that  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  pnin  him  nculcly  ond 
torture  even  more  sharply  the  feelings  of  his  children,  Sir 
Timothy  eannot  be  fairly  charged  with  exceeding  the  powers 
pertaining  to  him  oa  the  chief  of  his  family.  There  are  also 
Toasons  why  every  judicious  admirer  of  Shelley's  gonius,  and 
all  sober  worshipers  of  his  memory,  should  be  thankful  for  the 
menace  that  detenniued  Mrs.  Shelley  to  relinquish  the  work 
which  she  begun  in  thi'  vein  of  faula«lic  egotism,  that  eauseil  her 
lo  pnivliiim  herself  *  the  choHen  mate  of  a  eeletitial  spirit '  whom 
hlio  htiiK-d  '  lo  join  in  bin  native  nky/  and  to  fi|>enk  of  herself 
m  '  monnshiiit! '  dpHtined  to  '  he  imite<l  to  her  plauet  niid  wiiiider 
no  more,  a  r;ad  reilectiou  of  all  she  loved  nii  earth.' 

The  niarvfUouK  piece  of  egotiara  on  ihe  highest  of  romantic 
stilts,  from  which  these  scrajw  are  taken,  a])|)ears  at  large  in 
the  preface  to  Hogg's  Li/t',  where  it  is  followed  by  the  letter 
(dated  41  I'aik  .Street,  Dec.  II,  1838,  from  Moont^hine  to  her 
Celestial  Spirit'.s  future  biographer)  containing  these  words : 
'  Sir  Timothy  forbids  Oiography,  under  u  thrt'ut  of  utopping 
(bo  «uppUe.s.*  Certainly  the  preM>nL  geueratiuu  bos  uu  reason 
to  regret  Sir  Timothy's  menace  and  its  oouBoqueuoo.  A 
biography,  written  in  a  vein  iif  t^uch  utTtKttaliun,  could  not  have 
redouudwl  to  the  jioet'w  honour.  Nor  would  it  have  been  in 
liny  way  creditable  to  Moonshine,  who,  without  over  fuIGlling 
the  promise  of  her  first  M-ork  of  fiction,  was  in  her  soher  nud 
unallected  moods  uu  equally  industrious  and  capable  woman  of 
letters.  The  examplea  given  in  previous  pages  of  her  ways  of 
dealing  with  mattens  of  her  omi,  her  father's,  and  her  hus- 
band's Listorj',  warrant  a  confident  opinion,  that,  bad  she  l)ecn 
allowed  to  go  her  own  way  by  the  stern  Sir  Timothy,  Mrs. 
Blielley's  biography  of  the  poet  would  not  have  been  commend- 
able for  BOTore  accuracy. 

Of  Mrs.  Shelley'e  way  of  living,  from  the  date  of  her  hus- 
band's to  the  moment  of  hor  own,  death,  no  biognipher  will 
venture  to  sjn-uk  disreapectfully,  apart  from  such  .-ilight  repre- 
hension as  may  be  fairly  awarded  to  her  exhilntions  of  ani- 
tnoeity  and   vindictiveness    against   ber  stepmother    and   h*r 
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dtcpniothcr's  [liLugliter.     Treluwuy,  who  thouglit  bcr  a  fretful, 
trying,  jealous  wife  ut  Pioa.  fouud  fault  with  licr  in  subsoqueot , 
years  for  lier  utTvuus  6(.'uaitivi.'Ut>&»  of  social  o{tuiion.  uiicl  ex-| 
cesHive  care  fur  the  couveutiouul  proprictius.  lustcod  of  blaiuiii} 
her  for  tlio  paios  ehe  took  in  her  later  time  to  staud  well  n'ithj 
till-  wcirld,  most  readers  of  this  pu^  will  pnbably  concur  inj 
thinking  it  to  her  credit,  that  she  expivssed  m  no  naturul  and' 
uppropriatc  a  manner  her  re^rvt  for  the  tatUserctions   of  her  i 
girlhood.    A  good  daughter  to  her  old  father  in  his  decliniu^ 
yeiir^,  on   affeclioimte   friend,  uml  a   fauttlestt  mother.    Mur>* 
'WoUstouecraft's  child  bud  ul  least  a  fair  share  of  the  wruimnjy 
virtue?,  though  she  wan  not  the  phenoiueiially  noble  creature 
people   have    been    required    to   think    her.      Survjvuijj    her 
father  by  about  fLiurtcKjn  years  ami  ton  months,  sbo  die<l  iti 
February,  1851,  nearly  seven  years  after  her  son'*  suctx-^sioii 
to  the  Castk'  Gorin}»  baronetcy.     For  the  one  great  error  of 
lior  life,  the  error  of  her  girlhotKl,  »he  rendered  ample  atone- 
ment ;  and  had   it   not   been    for   the   estravagwnces  of   her 
eulogistg,  her  other  failings  would  by  this  time  have  posiiMl 
from  human  interest  and  rfcollnotion. 

How  nlwut  Mary's  si-iter-by -affinity  ?  Hcference  ban  beeil 
made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  libcrflUlj'  with  which  Shelley, 
by  his  will,  provided,  for  the  charming  and  vivacious  Cluirei,  in 
whose  brilHimt  endowments  he  delighted,  whilst  pitvinjj  her  for 
her  miafnrlunr«.  Treliiwuy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
ihouglil  that  Claire  gjtini'd  twice  as  much  by  the  poet's  testament 
as  he  meant  to  bequeath  her.  '  Trolawny/  say*  Mr.  Rowotti,  in 
his  equally  vahnthlp  and  entertaining  Tnfkn  trith  Tiflotnty,  eon- 
iributwl  to  the  AtketKTUm  in  ISM'J,  '  itnyfi  that  Shelley  left  Mis« 
Cloirmout,  by  will,  no  lew  a  sum  than  12,000/.  He  had  left 
tlOOO/.  in  the  body  of  the  will,  and  then  (whelher  by  inodvrr- 
tcncc  or  otherwise)  he  bequeathed  another  6000/.  in  a  codicil. 
Mi«i  Clnirraont,  however,  did  not  manage  the  money  prudently 
— one  unfortunate  speculation  being  the  purchase  of  a  box  or 
boxes  in  Lumley's  Italian  Ojxira-house,  now  burned  dowii.  She 
is  8iill  in  Florence,  Via  Vulfondn.  I  asked  Trelowny  whether 
he  thought  I  might  csill  on  her  if  I  am  at  Florence  thid  year ; 
but  be  considers  she  would  not  be  pleased  at  my  doing  80.  He 
and  I  continued  talking  about  iSbelley's  will,  which  he  says  wan 
regarded  as  a  rcniarkuble  document  in  a  legal  sense.'  In  a 
previous  chapter  it,  was  remarked  how  little  Trclawny  knew 
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nbout  Ihc  will,  of  which  hfi  e-pokc  so  froely  and  confiflcntly  fi» 
Mr.  Rosi*ctti :— a  will  drawn  by  u  lawyer,  to  which  no  codicil 

fis  ttttJichcd.  Trebwny  was,  however,  right  in  saying  that  Clairo 
ru  neither  prudent  nor  forinmito  in  her  investments.  Mra. 
"Icy  may  well  have  disapproved  of  her  husband's  great,  and 
pve,  t<>9t  amen  tan,'  muniticenre  to  her  siatcr-by-afGnjty ; 
Was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  cnlirt-  beqncat  ex- 

'  'cccdod  the  tostator'.i  purpa-»e,  at  the  date  of  the  will.  Of  courst^ 
Claire  did  not  conic  into  the  legacy  till  the  settlement  of  the 
poet's  affairs  after  his  father's  death,  which  took  place  in  1844. 
Sini'c  'iOth  April,  USTJl,  the  date  of  Mr.  Rossetli's  Inlk  wilb 
Trclawny  about  the  poet's  will,  Cliiiiic  passed  from  this  world 
to  the  majority  of  the  actors  of  the  ISj-ronic-Shelleyun  drama. 
In  the  time  when  «he  used  to  fla^b  alxiut  Loudon  after  earning 
into  her  money,  Claire  was  on  friendly  terms  with  more  than 
one  of  the  present  writer's  acijuaiiitant-e.  Siir^-iWng  most  of 
those,  who  knew  her  in  the  days  of  her  girlish  waywardnest* 
and  brightest  womanly  loveliitesfl,  she  became  n  devout  member 
nf  the  Catholic  Church  {'a  somewhat  bigoll^l  Knmail  Cutholic,* 
in  Tn-lawny'rt  opitiion),  and  did  not  elnw.'  her  old  age,  without 
having  KulTercd  rnnn  strailenod  cireiim8tnnee-t  and  nnich  painful 
illncBw.  Pofisibly  affection  for  her  lost  child  inay  have  Iwvn  an 
influence,  dis|)oning  her  to  seek  spiritual  solace  from  tlic  Church, 
in  whoac  arms  they  both  died.  Anyhow  it  gives  anoiher  pathetic 
toncb  to  her  ston*  that  Claire  lived  to  embrace  the  faith,  from 
which  she  did  her  utmost  tu  preserve  her  liltlo  Allegra. 
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ASvIimIuIo  of  Bjjfnificaiit  Matters — DeliMbn  and  Somj-IMunon — Cerlaia^ 
ybouumiinal  IVcuIiitntim  of  SlufUoyV  .Miiiil— Tliv  IVcbologica]  l*roblpm 
—  Thi'  StoHi-  ihat  would  have  opened  8aulhe>'i  Kyas — Uow  it  would 
be  Itoccivwl  by  Crilwal  IVnvmi — MiMonoeptiotin  "f  I-VM  Place  —  Bool- 
le&ineM  of  publiflbiD^  the  Story — Shelloj-  atid  SocJaltMic  Lil«r«ture — 
Marian  Kvann'ii  tli»M»t  Enur — Hit   MHrringr  —  Mwrliievnua  Kffticta  dtl 
tlie  Apoliyiw  For  Hhfl Wad  Social i«m  —  The  tlnmage  to  which  ShHlcjr' 
is  potitli'd — Tbv  Homage  to  wbicti  be  Eia*  uo  Tiil«. 

Is  this  concluding  ch»pt«r  of  my  cxhibirion  of  the  oTidoiicMJ 
respt?ctiiig  Sbelley's  clioractcr  and  curt*r,  it  will  be  well  for] 
readeris  1<j  review,  judicially,  Koiia-  uf  his  muny  slatcmenti*  tliol,! 
whether  they  ore  referable  to  faUeliood,  delusion,  or  '  9emi->| 
delusion,'  were  one  iind  all  untrue  statements,  in  that  (bey 
were  utatenienls  enntraiy  to  fact,  together  with  a  few  otbiT, 
matters  which  should  dispose  readers  lo  iiecept  his  reproi)eii1n-| 
tions  with  Ku^pieion  and  extreme  cuution. 

(1)  In  or  about  1800,  Httle  Bysshe  Shelley  entertained  hisi 
wster»  with  an  imaginarj'  necount  of  the  visit  he  reprcsentcJl 
lumself  as  Uanng  paid  to  ihc  ludiett  (with  a  delightful  gnrden1 
whom  be  Iiad  not  visited ;  an  incident  of  the  poet's  ehildhood^^ 
which,  shofl-ing  he  resembled  niiiny  other  children  in  a  par-^H 
tieuhir  kind  of  imaginativeness,  jwints  to  hi*i  constitutional  ' 
propensity,  from  an  early  ogo,  to  mistake  the  impressions  of. 
fancy  for  veritable  cognition. 

(■ii!)  In  or  abniit  1^04.  the  Shelley  of  8ion  Uoii«c,  llrontford,) 
gave  in  to  Dr.  Greenlaw  the  two  lines  from  0\-id  as  verses  ol 
hw  own  eompoAition  ;  nn  incident  showing  that,  instead  of  beinj 
fio  remarkably  tnitlifiil  in  his  infancy,  as  eulogiHtic  biogropherftl 
have  declared  him,  ho  was,  in  bis  childhood,  eu|)ablc  of  tb( 
potty  faLsehooda  and  acta  of  deceit,  of  which  children  ore  oftoi 
guUty. 

(3)  In  orabont  the  Mime  year  (1804),  whilst  a  pupil  at  Sic 
Uousc,  Sbelley  volunteered  to  do  hi»  scbuolmntc's  (Gellibrand'a)! 
T.n1in  exercise  for  him;  iind,  instead  of  keeping  4ii»  w(ml  and 
doing  i1.  in  a  way  to  sati-^h'  their  master,  deliberately  did  it 
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u  way  that  could  nut  fuU  to  bring  his  fi-icnd  GrHnit-aiid  to 
punifihiucnt ;  aa  incident  showing  that,  instead  of  being  thv 
f^DcroUB  imd  \oyn\  child  his  idolaters  delight  in  imagining 
faiiu>  he  wn«,  ill  bis  childhood,  capable  of  the  little  nets  of 
treachery  of  M'liich  children  are  sumetimes  (guilty.  Whilst 
Bmiling  at  (he  incident  uiiil  its  oonscijuciirr-t,  the  n-ader  must 
admit  that  in  this  matter  the  diihl-yUelley  bn>ke  hif  wunl  of 
honour  to  his  comrade. 

(4)  At  Eton,  whilst  living  under  tho  influence  of  the 
virtuous  Dr.  Lind,  tihetlev  l>ccunie  an  habitual  fabricator  of 
mendacious  letters,  each  of  the  epistles  being  mode  up  of  falsi* 
l^temcnts,  for  which  the  power  and  acti\ity  of  his   imagi- 

'  IttRtiou  can  in  no  degree  be  held  accountable.  The  suggehtiou  i> 
not  to  be  entertained  that,  when  luring  on  ignorant  corn- 
spondent  into  displaying  hia  ignorance  for  the  8uke  of  (he 
pleasmx'  of  luughitig  ut  him,  ShelLcy  sincerely  imagined  hini> 
tteli  a  genuine  searcher  after  (ruth  ;  kecking  au  enlargement 
of  his  kuoivlodgo  from  thy  per-son  he  addressed.  AVhen  he 
signccL  himM-lf  '  John  Jones,'  (Shelley  caunut  have  iiuugiued  it 
was  his  real  name.     When  he  gave   a  falto  address  for  tho 

'  .gjurpose  of  concealment,  Shelley  cannot  have  imagined  it  1^'u^ 

riiireal  addrei^ 

(5)  ^^hilst  he  wa«  an  Etonian,  Shelley  had,  at  Field  Place, 
the  iUncs»  attended  with  delirium,  in  which  lie  iipi)e!irs  to  have 
been  tin>t  viiiited  with  the  munnlnmii  and  revolting  notion  that 
his  father  designed  to  lock  bini  up  in  a  madhouw.  Long  aAer 
thifi  illness,  be  either  xuffered  from  this  huUuciuation.  or,  with 
deliberate  untnithfuhiess,  sluuderod  hi»  father  in  declaring  him 
to  have  entertained  m>  muiistrous  u  ]>ur[M)s«.>.  lie  told  iht^ 
story  to  his  fntber'is  infamy  to  Hogg  at  Oxford,  to  Peacock 
in  later  time,  and  various  other  per.-ions.  He  used  this  story  1»i 
conipatts  him  own  f.eltish  end.^.  It  enmos  to  ns  from  Marj'  God- 
win's pen,  that  ho  used  this  storj*  to  Mtir  her  compassion  for  hini 
when  be  wiw  pndeavnuriiig  to  lurt^  licr  t«  live  in  Free  ronlract 
with  him,  and  that  he  used  it  to  good  purpose.  Peacock,  who 
knew  him  well,  maintains  that  Shetlcy  was  haunted  throughout 
life  by  this  notion  of  hut  father's  enormous  n'ickodncsdi  and  revolt- 
ing design  to  lock  him  up  in  a  niiidhoufte.  Yet  the  evidence  is 
certain  that  the  kindly  Squire  of  field  PUico  never  entertained 
any  such  design  against  the  l>oy,  whose  consent  would  be  needful 
on  hU  coming  of  age  to  the  resettlement  of  the  family  estates 
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A  *nd  B.  It  it  certain  that  ia  this  nwtter  ShcOej  ■iBBiifwil 
hi*  ovn  iaihar  tlmagboot  Mcmww  jnn,  and  to  \-arioQ» 
pf^neoMf  Ilk  Tariooi  nltcfSBcei  uid  re-Bttenncee  of  tbc 
nioiutnm  sbndnr  bebig  one  and  aU  reienUe  to  defibesxt^ 
faUehooA,  delutum,  or  what  Peacock  strka  aenu-ddwdon. 

(6j  In  ihp  roar  1810,  Sbclkj  indBced  a  LoodoB  pnhUder 
tn  publish  a  eulk-ction  of  retan  on  the  awiuauce  that  thej  ve» 
origins]  podrr,  and  lo  offer  the  Teraea  under  a  title  prodainung 
their  originality,  ihoo^  he  cannot  hare  btoi  nnaww«  thejr 
were  deficient  in  the  alleged  originaltt j.  Writing  from  menoij, 
more  than  Aixtevn  yrani  after  the  erent,  the  nu<:ally  and  mm- 
(liu.-iou8  Stockdale  declared  thai,  on  the  dincoreiT  of  the  plagiar- 
i<an,  8beUe}'  laid  the  blame  of  the  fraud  on  hit!  coadjutor.  A» 
SheJU-y'*  coadjutor  was  his  own  sister,  to  bclie^-e  Stwkdale'a 
unmipiKinetl  oiwrliou  Ih  to  take  an  even  more  unfaruursble 
view  of  Shelley's  pari  in  the  affair. 

(7;  In  the  ChrtAtiDss  bnlidars  of  18I0-11,  Shelley  wrote 
from  Fielil  Place  to  ITogf^  at  Oxford,  that  he  meant  lo  hurt 
recourse  to  deeeptitoi  to  members  of  hl^  own  dome(4ic  circle, 
and  having  declared  (his  intention,  \w  tuld  untruths  to  the 
perwnii  he  meant  to  dDceive.  For  iheM!  untruths  the  power 
and  li^eliuem  of  his  inuigiiiution  can  be  held  in  no  degrop 
ttvcomitjiblc. 

(H)  lu  18^10,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  tJntversity 
of  Oxford,  after  ceaaiu^'  tu  be  a  Christian,  he  subM-ribed  th^ 
Thlrly-nino  Artielf*,  and  s<»ltinuly  deelurvd  binitself  a  believer 
in  Chrifitiantty. 

(0)  In  1810  and  1811,  during  Uis  residence  at  Oxford, 
Shelley  was  ii  wholesale  fabricator  of  mendacious  letters;  the 
Ifttc-m  being  trritten  under  false  pretences  of  motive  and  mental 
temper  to  the  persons  whom  be  lured,  or  tried  to  lure,  into 
religiou"  controvoTHy,  wmie  ni  i\w  epiHtles  being  signed  with  a 
iL  faliH-  niime,  and  dated  from  a  fulse  address,  and  one  of  them 
lit  least  representing  the  n-riler  of  it  to  be  a  young  woman 
troubled  wxth  religious  doiibt«.  For  the  countless  fidfiehood« 
of  these  letters,  \\ritten  thus  deceptively  for  purpows  of  con- 
ci>a1ment  and  security,  the  force  and  liveliness  oE  the  writer's 
imupriniition  (^nnot  Ix'  held  accountable.  It  is  not  to  be 
sii{>|K.-od  tliat  whilst  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Chureh  »»f 
Kngland  in  a  feminine  ntyle  and  under  a  feminine  tdgnature. 
Hhellcy  imagined  he  vraa  a  woman. 
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(10)  In  1811,  whilst  alill  at  Oxford.  Sbellev  produced  The 
Keci»nitff  of  Atheism,  ve\\\i  a  pn-fucc  made  up  of  imtruthw,  fur 
wliich  tW  force  of  hU  imnginalioQ  caunot  be  held  in  an}'  degree 
iiccouu  table. 

(11)  In  ISU,  after  leaving  Oxford,  Shelley,  from  com- 
pliuspnco  or  in  mere  levity,  took  the  sacrument  ttUU  Miw 
Westbrook  when  he  deemed  Christianity  a  delusion,  regarded 
the  saeifd  rite  as  a  piece  of  mummery,  and  was  (acconling  to  his 
utalenien)  to  Southey  at  Keswiek)  bu»ying  himself  in  making 
]>roftelytes  lo  Atheism  in  (he  Clapham  boarding- *eh"X>I.  when- 
Harriet  t  Westbrook  was  a  pupil.  Parlifipatiou  in  the  SiwraiiiiMit 
of  tho  Lord's  Supper  being  an  oct  of  solemn  dcclnratiou  that 
ihe  participator  ia  a  boiieTer  in  Christianity  and  in  communion 
ivith  the  Church,  I  think  few  readers  will  question  that  in  thus 
laking  the  sacrnmcnt  Shelley  was  guilty  of  an  uct  of  untruth. 

(ISj  In  October,  1811,  he  wrote  word«  for  tho  purpivse  of 
inducing  people  to  imagine  that,  InHtead  of  having  left  Harriett 
with  Tlogg  at  York,  he  had  taken  her  with  him  to  London  and 
Ruasex. 

(U)  In  a  letter  dated  to  Mr.  Medwin,  the  Elder,  on  •Jfith 
Novonilwr,  1811,  there  is  endence,  under  Shelley's  own  hand, 
that  ithortly  before  that  date,  he  wrote  to  his  mnlhcr  nnd  nister^ 
respecting  some  '  affair '  which,  on  coming  to  the  oars  of  some 
of  his  old  neighbours  at  HorHham,  wu-s  regarded  by  them  hh  uo 
true  affair,  but  a  thing  of  his  inventiou. 

(14)  During  his  stay  at  Keawiek  'ISI 1-12),  Shelley  (•s|)cak- 
ing,  m  I  conceive,  under  delu.-iion)  told  Soulhey  that  ll<»gg  had 
attempted  to  seduce  Harriett  during  the  journey  bock  from 
Sidtland  to  York.  That,  in  thus  speakinj^  of  his  familiar 
friend  to  a  «Ught  acquaintance,  he  spoke  under  miseoneeption, 
we  have  Shelley's  assurance  in  eloquent  words  and  slill  more  im- 
pressive acts.  Should  additional  evidence  ever  nhow  that  Hogg 
i-eatly  made  the  attempt,  and  that  Shelley  had  goml  gruuiidt;  U>r 
what  he  said  and  wrote  on  that  matter  to  his  friend's  infamy^ 
he  roust  1«!  adjudged  to  have  written  and  acted  deceitfully  or 
under  egregious  miitconeoplii^n,  in  reK{)ect  to  what  he  did  and 
wrote  in  later  times  for  Hogg'ti  exculpation. 

{Vi)  In  1812  Shelley  Mnde  Williain  Godwin  a  series  of 
letters  teeming  with  inacuuraeies,  .'*ome  of  whieh  wore  slanderous 
statements  rcapecting  his  father. 

(16J  In  the  same  year,  towards  the  close  of  his  stay  at 
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Greta  Bunk,  Shelley  imagineii  liimspU  to  have,  been  assaulted 
by  a  rubber  under  the  very  eaves  of  Mr.  CaK-ert'u  house  ;  4^H 
hollucinotion  productive  of  statement*  contrary  to  fiiet.  ^^ 

(17)  In  the  same  year  (Wl^),  whilst  at  Tonyrallt,  Shelley 
undevtook  to  write  a  Ion;;  and  *  whoedlinf*  letter '  to  the  Diikfl^ 
■if  Norfolk  in  onler  i<>  induce  IIUGniee  to  take  raea>>ure8  fo^^ 
his  pecuniar}'  advantage.     Neither  laudanum  nor  imaginative- 
ne«s  can  be  held  accountable  for  this  declaration  of  a  re^ve  lo 
write  a  d«x-ej)tive  letter. 

(18)  The  year  18l;l  was  the  year  of  the  Tanyrallt  JfysloryJ 
an  nifnir  fruitful  of  innrcuraeies  of  statement,  some  of   whic 
must,  be  ascribwl  to  untruthfulness  on  Shelley's  pirl,  thou< 
itfimo  of  them  may  have  been  a!tof»ether  duo  to  delu^on. 

(19)  In  the  wune  year  (I81U),  he  produced  Qntea  Xnh  wit 
a  falw  imprint. 

(20)  In  the  sjinie  year  (1813),  he  fur  several  wocks  luboni 
under  tho  notion  tbiit  he  wiih  suffering  from  leprosy  ;  a  dolu&ic 
conclusively  evidential  i»f  iriinwent  mental  derangement, 

(21)  In  1HI4  he  ]>roduci'd  ii  further  demonstration  of 
Krctmfif  of  Aihnvii,  under  the  diH-cplive  title  oi  A  Jif/ufa/Ia 
of  Dcmn,  nnit  with  a  I'rcface  made  up  of  unrniiha     It  has 
(jueMidued  whether  this  work  was  ovnr  pul)liRhed  in  the  com- 
nieivial  »en«*  of  the  term.     It  i>*,  however,  certain  that  the  woi 
was  written  for  cirtTuIation,  anil  that  it  was  legally  published. 

(22)  lu  the  same  year  (181-1)  he  wooed  and   won    Mai 
(Jodwin  imder  cover  of  deceitfiU   practices,  nu   one  oeaisit 
al]ayin<^  William  OiKlwin's  suspicions  and  upprchensionn  with 
an  L>KphiiKilioii,  wLicli,  hh  it  ap|>i!ircd  ii  sufficient  explanution  to 
the  anxious  father,  muKt  have  been  dittingi^nuous  and  docoilful^H 
Moreover,  we  have  Mary  Ginlwin  Sbellcy's  evideuce  that  U^^ 
wooing  liiT  he  told  her  the  wild  tictlun  alioul  bin  father' ti  purpose 

to  ^ut  htm  u])  in  a  lunatic  asyhuii.  and  of  his  prt-Hcrvatit 
from  mch  imprisonment  ibroupb  Dr.  Liud'n  timely  interventit 

(2'J)    I  u  or  about  1810  yheliey  told  reiieoek  that  hia  weuteue 
of  expulsion  from  L>xlord  had  been  preceded  by  his   funns 
aniiigument  before  u  iiun)cruu!>  afiML-iobly  (»n  a  charge  of  pt 
duciug  an  alhuii^tical  wurk,  and  that  he  had  defended  Uiiiisi  If 
witli   a  formal  oration  delivered  to   llus  nnmeroux  nssemldy. 
At  the  same  time  he  showed  Pcacoek  u  report  of  this  oration, 
in  what  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  uewspa^jer. 

(24)  lu  or  about  the  same  year  (1S1&)  Shelley,  in  oouTci 
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sntirni  with  Peacock,  g»vc  the  inocciinite  Account  of  the  offence 
that  resulted  in  hin  dkmtrisal  from  Eton,  saj'ing  that  he  wns 
6ont  from  the  school  for  piuuing  u  hoy'a  himil  to  a  table  with 
u  penknife. 

{'■i!j)  In  the  year  (1816),  Hliortly  iK-foro  he  started  from 
Knglnnd  for  Switzerland,  with  Claire  and  Mary  fiodwin,  ho 
poured  iijKtn  Peficoelc  n  stream  of  misstatements  (refernhle  either 
to  falsehood,  delusion,  or  both)  respecting  Mr.  (Tremadoc) 
"Williiims'fl  alleged  visit  to  Hishopgato  and  sojourn  in  Ijondon, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  father  and  uncle  to  lock  him  up  in  a 
lunatic  osvlum,  alleging  that  his  object  in  going  abroad  wiui  to 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  his  father  and  uncle,  who  wore  set  on 
depriving  him  of  his  liberty. 

(20)  III  1817  Shelley  inKtnjcted  tlie  Olliers  to  tell  the 
ir(»ni])lieuted  untruth  under  cover  i>f  which  tliey  could  wJlh- 
dmw  fniin  the  ]>osition  of  princt|iii]  publi^herH  of  L^ion  atul 
Cj/lkiin,  and  put  MesNrH.  Sherwood,  Nicely,  and  Jones  in  their 
ploco. 

(27)  Tn  1S18,  on  coming  to  Vonic«,  Sholley,  for  a  mifHcieiit 
ohjetit,  told  IJyron  that  Mrs.  Shelley  wa.s  wlaying  at  Padua, 
ihough  he  wiis  nt  the  time  well  aware  she  wa«  al  Bagni  dl 
Lacea  with  her  children. 

(28)  In  the  winter  of  1818-19  (if  relinmc  may  Iw  jdaeeil 
on  his  statements  made  to  Uyron  and  Medwin  ut  Vimx  in  I8'^I-'J} 
ho  imagined  himwlf  the  recipient  of  singular  attentions  from 
a  married  tody  of  beauty,  uealtli,  and  noble  couneetion;!),  who, 
after  proflfering  him  her  heart  in  l8I(i,  und  following  him  in 
that  year  from  England  to  Swiljterhind,  followed  him,  in  1818, 
from  England  to  Xu]iles,  at  which  place,  awordiiig  1^  his  story, 
alic  expJKMl  in  tho  winter  uf  1HJ8-19,  luidcr  his  symputhctio 

itilworvation. 

(39)  In  1820.  .Shelley  told  Jlcd"  in  that,  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  he  had  l>eeu  felled  tw  the  ground  in  tho  Post 
OfBce  of  Pisa  by  a  man  who  pnluded  the  ruffianly  blow  by 
exclaiming,  'What,  are  you  that  d —  d  atheist,  Shelley?' 
that,  on  recovering  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow,  ho 
haiftuuod  to  tell  Mr.  Tighu  of  the  assault ;  and  that,  after  track- 
ing ihe  ruffian  to  the  Tre  Donzelle  at  Pisa,  he  and  Mr.  Tighc 
went  to  Genoa  in  futile  jtursuit  of  the  ucKuilant.  Whi-ther,  in 
the  mraraer  of  1830,  Shvlloy  reidly  imagined  himself  u  sufferer 
from   this  imaginary  assault,  whether  he  went   to  Genoa  in 
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pursuit  at  Iho  inrnj^nan*  osiwilnnt,  whether  bo  ever  Kpolu*  tAi 
Mr.  Tighc  about  the  asaault,  ore  mttllers  n-speclinp  wbit-li  there] 
in  no  sufHcient  teatimoiiy  ;  but  the  evidcucc  U  suflieieDt  that  bo  I 
told  Mtxlwin  about  tliiR  uasanlt  th»t  was  never  lunde  upon  him.  < 
NlielV'v'H  Ktutemeut  about  thinufTuir  must  Ite  referred  to  faliic-| 
hood,  delusion,  in*  seuu-deluMion. 

(W)  In  IS-'I-'i  Shelley  spoke  to  Byron  mid  Sledwin  n!  tbc 
enamoured  gentlewnnuiii  who,  acrordiug  lo  hi»  oeeount.  fullowed 
liiu).  ill  181G,  from  Kugltuid  lo  Genera,  and,  in  181S,  fnun 
JCu^laud  to  ^NaplL*;!;  the  whole  of  his  uarratire  of  tbc  lady. 
who  wornhipt  him  and  died  oX  love  for  him,  being  a  fivtitni. 
referable  to  iule(.'hood,  delusion,  or  semi- delusion. 

(til)  In  the  8ume  yeur  (1K21)  Shelley  wrote  from  lluvmna 
to  ]ii»  wife  the  letter,  entmmcd  und  crowded  with  misrefiresen- 
tulione'  of  whnt  hud  puiwed  in  i.'on%'en»ttii>a  between  bim  and 
JJyroii,  n^siKrtinff  the  aeandalous  aceouut  of  his  {Shelley's) 
intercourse  with  Claiiv. 

To  the  t-aref  ul  reader  of  these  volumes  it  is,  of  course,  appnrent 
Ihat  fhis  *«.'hediile  of  signifieont  matter*  might  be  greatly 
exteitde<l  and  expanded.  Dut  the  list  is  sufficieatly  contpre* 
hensive  lo  justify  the  verdict  that,  froni  bis  boyhood  to  hi* 
death,  Shelley  was  apt  to  utter  for  tnith  thtngs  contrary  lo 
fact ;  that  he  nometimes  did  thingt?  which  no  preciwly  honejtt 
man  could  do;  that  hin  word  was  not  a  word  to  be  rcHed  on. 
To  account  for  hi«  frequent  departures  from  truth,  friendly 
Iiistoriana  of  bis  career  have  declored  him,  in  respect  to  hi« 
misstalcmonts,  not  30  much  an  untruthful  man  as  a  deluded 
matt.  Following  in  the  track  of  these  historians,  every  reader 
of  this  book  is  left  to  decide  for  himself,  in  rpspcel  to  each  of 
the  poet's  numerous  misstatements,  whether  its  innccuracy  should 
be  referred  to  purely  deceptive  purpoRe,  sheer  misconception,  or 
Bemi-delusion.  In  reviewing  the  many  deviations  from  truth, 
it  is,  however,  well  for  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  delusion  is 
one  of  three  distinctive  forma  of  insanity.  To  be  insane  is  to 
suffer  from  a  slate  of  mental  disease,  attended  with  incoherence, 
fatuity,  or  delusion.  The  mind  that  suffers  from  any  one  of 
these  kinds  of  disorder  is  a  deranged  and  iiiRano  mind.  How- 
ever eceenlrie,  or  feeble,  or  otherwise  imhealihy,  it  may  he,  the 
mind  which  di«playti  no  one  of  ihotx;  three  symptoms  of 
doKUigemont  is  a  sane  mind.  HalluciQatiou  differs  in  magni- 
tude, intenaitj-,  and  persistence.     If  Shelley  was  wholly  under 
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liuIluciuMtion  in  respcet  to  Mk  father's  piixpoec  of  confining  lum 
in  a  mndhoutse,  and  if  he  was  (as  Peacock  eays)  ttauntod  hy  thU 
notion  throughout  life,  he  wa»  the  viclim  of  an  extremely 
revolting  aiwl  verj'  iK-rststent  (leluMion.  There  in  a  certain 
smount  of  Inilh  in  another  poet's  dictiini,  that  great  wits  to 
niHdneAfi  fiure  lire  near  alliwl.  But  if  Shelley's  alert-  and  subtle 
mind  •mw  wi  uteadfly.  onA  for  m  long  a  period,  held  by  the 
notion  that  hi'*  father  wished  to  jmt  him  in  a  niadhcnw.  he  was 
mad  in  a  degree,  that  to  ninny  readers  may  well  upix-ar  iticom- 
patible  with  the  Wgour  and  grandeur  of  his  faculties.  In  the 
estimate  of  his  inontal  und  moral  pcruHnriTics  to  minimize  the 
degree  in  which  he  sufFerecl  from  hnlUiciii.'ilion,  is  to  maximize 
the  degree  in  whieh  he  was  untnithhil.  In  proportion  as  the 
finril  Terdirt  slial!  nrqnit  htm  of  untruthful iiess  it  must  declare 
him  to  have  suffered  from  insanity.  If  ho  van  not  contempti- 
bly untruthful,  ho  was  (for  all  his  mental  force  and  poetic 
nsibility)  pitiably  insane, — fur  more  insane  than  I  can  rhink 
it  possible  for  a  man  of  his  mental  power  to  be.  In  reviewing 
his  long  scncs  of  misstatcment-s,  carefid  ps^'chologiHta  must 
come  to  the  eonehision  that  when  uttering  rhem  he  wan  either 
wilfully  untrathftil,  .-^uifering  from  dchwion,  or  sufforing  from 
what  PeacxM-'k  termed  'semi-deluJiion' — the  state  of  mind  in 
which  iintriithfiilness  and  morbid  imaginntivcness  joined  hiuids. 

But  whi'lher  tliey  imxrei'dwl  from  hallucination  or  deceptive 
purpose,  or  from  the  co-operation  of  falsehood  with  uiigovem- 
ublp  fancy,  the  misj^tatenicnts  bud  the  eflfect  of  wilful  untruths; 
luid  the  utlcrer  was  a  speaker  of  words  not  to  \h-  relied  on.  To 
be  kept  steadily  in  mind  by  the  students  of  Shelley's  story,  this 
fact  i?  to  bo  held  especially  in  \'iew  at  moments,  when  the  xludcnt 
is  couhidering  the  evidential  nilue  of  htatements  uttered  by  the 
poet  to  the  discredit  of  individual.^ 

wVpart  from  gnmndw  of  which  I  refrain  from  speaking  fully, 
there  iiiv  gruunds  for  believing  that  Shelley  accounted  for  his 
rupture  with  TTarrictt  Wcslbrook  by  representations  which,  hud, 
he  Ijccn  constitutwl  like  ordinary  Kngli«li  gentletnoii,  would  at 
least  bo  prima  /iicie  evidence  that  he  had  other  and  stronger 
reasons  for  withdrawing  from  her  than  any  reasons  he  gsive  to 
IVaeock.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
with<lrawing  Mary  Gixlwiii  from  her  father's  care,  had  he  not 
niado  her  believe  he  hud  graver  causes  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  '  tiuble  animal,'  than  her  innbiKty  to  feci  poetrr  and  under- 
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rtaoA  phiLcNOphy.  Reared  u  ibe  bad  been  witlmi  the  lii 
nligioas  ortbodox}'*  and  trunod  to  ivrervate  nmrriagv, 
acarcriy  oanodrable  (hat  Mary  Giidirin  fled  vitli  hex  lover 
the  Omiitufni,  without  liaring  ben  mada  lo  heUere  that 
friniil,  Hurnctl  hhrtlify,  hud  by  lUgrant  nuAeondnct  forfet: 
her  title  to  Iwr  boftband's  coiLiideiaxion.  Tbougb  Field  1 
ha*  not  thowu  mocb  ducretuin  in  its  treatment  of  Sbelk'^ 
qtHHtifMu,  it  woubl  Kucely  baTc  Kmilcd  at  Feaoodc  for  not  betDj 
iu  fittieUey**  eoofidcnoe  oa  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  rcoU; 
pgiMMMwd  bt-  till-  notion,  that  it  knew  more  than  the  rest  of 
world  about  ihe  jiuet'tt  real  cuu^  of  diEpleatiure  with  Harriett. 
Without  having  u  st  range  htory  in  rettt-rve  fur  the  fulfilment  of  tbo 
proiuiAo,  Field  I'hice  would  wareely  ha\e  prouu&ed  to  produre 
in  due  iKUMin  u  Ktutemcnt,  eertuiu  to  elmnge  grvutly  tbu  ui/rld's 
miHguidjHl  view  of  the  poet's  treatment  of  Im  first  wile.  I  have 
Hmall  doubt  thut  ijouthey  quite  miscoostrued  the  words  Lo 
whteh  be  referred,  when  in  his  scathing  August<1820  letter  to 
Shelley,  hu  wrote; — 

'  Von  iiiiKlit  have  ivgiil»te<l  yonr  tlome«tic  omnjiaiMgitt.  a«  you  say, 
quite  u  i-uiivi-uieutly  to  younclf,  if  you  had  dfiM.-eDdod  to  Lha  boaa 
ttioiighu  of  tlic  vulgar.  I  suppooc  tliia  nwaoi  that  yon  might  haw 
auuuUid  your  tiiiu'ri»Ke  a*  \in\iug  been  contracted  dutiii^  your 
minority.* — {Soulhr^'$  Corr<ej>oudence  with  Caroline  Bouht,  1881.) 

Southoy'ii  conJL'-cturc  Vfo*  wide  of  the  mark.  Shelley  knew 
trt">  much  of  the  Scotch  marrinfje  law  to  imagine  ho  could  have 
eet  iiuidc  his  niurnugc  on  thut  ground.  ^^Tiat  he  meant  to  imply 
inuKt  huve  been,  thut  if  ho  eould  have  descended  to  the  b<Lae 
practice  of  vulgjir  folk,  wishing  for  divorce,  and  nch  enough  to 
puy  for  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  could  have  obtained  a  legal 
HOjKiraliyn  from  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  misconduct.  And 
that  Le  vt-nturod  to  hint  m  much  to  bis  disdainful  correspondent 
i»  ft  sufficiently  elear  sign  that  he  fcU.  he  really  had  a  story 
(truo  or  funciful)  which,  luid  he  condcs(:<:n(led  to  divulge  it, 
wotild  hiive  nmde  Sontht^v  open  hia  ej-es  with  ustuniahmeut  at 
the  Riiffieiency  «)f  the  grounds  on  which  the  auihor  of  Qticeti 
Mab  retired  from  Johji  Wcstbrook'a  daughter.  It  may  there- 
fore  ho  ussmued,  or  at  least  imagined,  that  sooner  or  later  tbo 
world  will  be  told  in  a  new  way,  ichi/  Shelley  left  the  girl  who 
lizid  tried  his  teuipor  not  u  little  for  somo  months.  Possibly 
the  Alory  will  be  that  the  author  of  tho  an ti -matrimonial  note  to 
Uuft'ii  M»b  caught  poor  llurrietl  iu  the  ut-t  of  lavishing  oa 
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Komc  niQU  of  mt?un  cundltiou  utleiitious  she  kUouIiI  huro  ren- 
dered to  no  ouc  but  liiT  husbaud. 

At  IhU  (lute,  M'heu  pour  ilaniott's  friuuds  have  ]>i)ssud  £roui 
the  i*cene,  it  may  appwir  to  Shelley's  idoUiters  alike  eiisy  Ut  get 
credit  for  kucL  a  tale,  and  difEcult  to  discredit  it.  But  critieiil 
persons  will  be  less  reudily  sati-ified  of  tbc  truth  of  any  sueb  story 
tbun  the  Sbcllcyan  cntlius-iitsts  imagine.  To  offer  such  a  tale  to 
critical  persons  yii  Shelley's  bare  and  uuMipportcd  assertion 
will  be  bootle!<».  They  vri\l  bo  sure  to  say, '  What  more  natural 
than  for  the  man,  who  (under  delu^non)  slandered  bis  father 
and  Hogg,  to  put  (uudor  delusion)  monstrous  thing«  on  record 
agnini^t  liis  wife,  after  quarrelling  witb  her?  '  At  thenionieut  of 
bivaking  with  hi«  wife,  Shelley  was  very  anxious  for  Peacock's 
approval  of  hi*  action ; — so  auxiouji  for  it  a»  to  call  him  up  to 
London  from  the  cotititry  tor  a  conference  on  the  bufineas. 
Moreover  ((hough  Mr-  Froude,  out  of  hi*  gi-eat  knowlcilgo  of 
Shelleyan  questions,  says  the  re>ei'8e),  Shelley  all  through  life 
wxH  qtiick  to  defend  himself  at  the  exijense  of  other  people. 
The  critical  people  will  say:  '"Why,  if  this  story  is  true,  and 
not  a  Shelleyim  invention,  ilid  not  .Shelley  confide  it  to  Pea- 
cock? One  can  see  why  the  poet  (capable  of  giving  two 
different  acc-oimts  of  the  .same  affuir  to  the  well- informed  Duke 
of  Xorfolk  and  the  uninformed  William  Godwin)  would  with- 
hold an  untrue  stori'  from  the  wcU-informcd  Peacock.  But 
why,  if  the  story  were  true,  did  he  keep  it  from  I'eaoock  ?  It  cnn 
ticai-cely  be  migge^ted  that  he  shnmk  from  lowering  Uam'ett  in 
Peacock's  esteem.' 

At  the  time  of  the  Chonceiy  Suit,  Shelley  Aid  his  utmost  to 
regain  the  custoily  of  his  children.  1  fc  knew  that,  if  the  decroo 
should  be  given  against  him,  the  decision  would  he  grounded 
on  considerations  of  hi-^  conduct  to  hin  first  wife.  Ilurriott  wua 
no  longer  in  the  world  tn  suffer  fnim  any  evidence  to  her  dii- 
crwlit.  The  other  Westhroolw  were  so  hateful  to  him,  ho 
would  gliully  have  caused  them  pain  by  cndonco  to  hor 
discredit.  To  prove  he  had  left  Harriett  for  a  gttod  and 
sufficient  cause,  would  have  been  to  streugthcji  hi.'*  ciht  greatly. 
Yet  he  did  not  Tcnture  to  embody  the  facta  in  an  afiidavit  for 
the  Chancellor's  consideration.  Mun'over,  Field  Phoo  hears 
witness  that  he  never  confided  the  n-al  cause  of  his  withdrawal 
from  }larriett  tit  any  of  the  few  raenj  who  wore  his  fmniliur 
friends  in  181-1.    Surely  the  critieal  people  will  ask,  '  VHij  did 
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he  not  confide  this  storr  to  hh  fainiliur  mule  frienH-s  in  1S14? 
Why  did  ho  not  venture  to  prwlncc  thin  story  in  the  Court  of 
Chunccry,  and  swear  to  ita  truth  in  1817  Y '  Surely,  a]»o,  the 
criticnl  people  will  answer  both  these  questionain  ways,  advene 
to  the  credibility  of  the  ptory.  Should  it  appear  that  he  loH 
the  Htorj'  to  Mary  shortly  K'forc  she  violdcd  to  his  suit,  the 
critical  i>eoi>lo  will  say  with  a  Bignificani  smile:  *^o  doubt; 
and  «l«o  tu  muvo  her  to  repird  hiin  eompiitwionately,  he  at  thr 
tiumc  time  told  her  how  his  cruel  fiirher  would  have  looked 
him  up  in  a  madhouse,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Wrtuous  Dr. 
Lind's  intcrrention.'  It  will  be  OKked  by  eritical  n'adcrs  why 
tho  BtuteuK'nt,  which  if  true  should  have  been  given  to  the 
world  Ion);  since,  has  been  withheld  ho  long  ?  "Why  it  vraa  not 
put  forth  during  the  life  of  ThoniuB  l^ovn  Peacock  (Hnrriett'd 
viudiculor,  Shelley's  cIumj  friend  aiul  executor),  who,  knowing 
both  8hoUey  and  hts  Hrst  wife  iutimutely,  niuintuined  stouily 
to  the  last  Ihut  she  was  a  vii-tuous  and  loyal  wife?  Tbese 
questions  will  also  bo  answered  iu  ways  uufavourublo  tu  tfar 
statement. 

Given  to  the  world  on  Shelley's  bare  assertion,  any  such 
fltatpment  will  have  little  effect  on  critical  readers.  Nor  will  it 
ho  more  ofTcetual  on  judicial  iiiiiidA  for  being  supported  by 
statements  by  Mrs.  Shelley  and  other  iwrsonfi,  deriving  their 
information  from  Shelley.  Fifty  such  «t:Jtcmen1s  will  be  nothing 
more  than  Shelley's  own  statement,  «tt<'Ted  by  his  lips  ihroagb 
fifty  tubes.  A  statement,  having  no  01,-idential  value  on  it*  first 
utterance,  docs  not  acquire  evidential  value  from  mere  reitera- 
tion. Nor  will  it  be  of  any  avail  for  any  biographer,  drawing 
his  information  from  Field  IMnce,  to  produce  the  mere  sub- 
stance of  any  such  reniarkablo  statement,  and  require  critical 
readers  to  accept  tho  facts  on  the  bare  authority  of  Shellcy'ti 
repi¥sentatives.  Field  Place  has  been  too  often  lui-ilei!  hy  it« 
authentic  evidences  to  wildly  erroneous  conclusions  respecting 
Shelley,  for  critical  readers  to  be  in  a  hnmoiir  to  accept  any  more 
of  its  quite  Rincpro  statcinents  of  fact  without  distnist. 

Field  Place  has  Iw-cn  induced  bj'  its  evidences  to  think  tho 
poet  a  man  of  aristocratic  descent,  though  his  lineal  ancestors, 
from  Elizabethan  to  Georgian  time,  were  at  best  small  land- 
owners,  entitled  to  bear  arms. 

Field  Place  has  boon  induced  by  Clint's  composition  to 
think  of  the  poet's  face  as  symmetrically  beautiful,  imd  having 
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straight  and  dclirntely-niodcUed  now ;  though  ho  really 
Iliad  unAyiiimotrical  features,  and  a  littlo  tum-np  nose. 

I'iclil  Place  has  been   led  hy  its  authentic   evidences   to 

:ribc  the  poet's  eatrnngoment  from  liis  family  wholly  to  tho 

^ligiouii  and  politieol  differences  that  at  most  only  embittered 

tlif  quiinvl,  which  U  -•Uowii  by  Sir  Bysshe  Shclley'3  will  and 

codicil,  uod  the  certain  fncts  of  the  poet's  story,  to  have  Pfsulted 

from  cauMs,  having  no  connexion  with  questions  of  rc-ligion 

K  ami  ix)1iiioa 

^^       Field  Place  is  nndei"  tho  tmprosaion  that  ilarj-  and  Cluirc 

^Bvcrc  not  related  in  any  way  whatever  to  one  another 

"        Though   Mary  Godwin  wan  not  educated,  any  more  than 

Amelia  t>pie  or  Jane  Austen,  to  bo  a  Free  Lover,  Fiehl  PlacO 

18  under  the  imiircssion  tJint  ahe  was  educated  to  think  lightly 

of  the  matrimonial  rite. 

Though  Marj*  Godwin  did  not  give  herself  to  Shelley  with- 
out enduring  a  strong  confli-jt  of  jiassJon  and  duty,  Field  Place 
is  under  the  impri'ssion  that,  she  suffen-d  from  no  such  conflict. 
Though  tho  Tjord  f^haucoUor's  decrLHi  was  given  in  steady 
consideraiion  of  Shflloy's  conduct  to  his  first  wife,  Field  I'laoa 
is  under  the  imprt'«siou  that  in  delivering  the  decree,  which 

I  denied  to  .Shelley  the  custody  of  hi3  oliildrcn  by  Ilarrielt  West- 
brook,  the  Lord  Chancellor  hud  no  regard  to  tho  poet's  conduct 
to  his  first  wife. 
Holding  in  its  hands  the  conclusive  e\'idouce  of  Shelloy's 
great  affection  for  Claire  in  181(3  and  I8I7,  Field  Phice  Ib 
under  the  impression  that  Shelley  regurdcd  her  with  disapproval 
and  aversion  in  tlH^p  yeai-s. 
^k  Surely,  ciiiicn.1  students  of  Shelley's  stor^'  have  in  these 
^^fccts  sufficient  groxuids  for  declining  to  put  implicit  confidence 
in  the  biographical  discretion  and  exaclitudo  of  X'ield  Place  : — 
sufHctent  reasons  for  Htying  '  as  Field  I'hice  is  under  so  many 
ciToneous  impressions  respecting  the  story  of  lU  poet,  is  it  not 
moi-c  than  probiible  that  Field  Place  in  imder  an  erroneous  im- 
prc9»ion  resijecting  his  rcasouH  for  leaving  his  firnt  wife?  ' 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Field  Place  coxdd  give  us  some  painful 
and  hitherto  uridivulgcd  purticidars  about  the  poor  girl,  whom 
Shelley  cerlululy  illuumiated  out  of  Christianity  when  she  was 
still  a  child,  and  who,  accurdlng  to  Shelley's  words  (spoken  soon 
after  iheir  mamage,  to  Southey,  at  Keswick),  was  expelled  from 
her  Cluphnm  boarding-school  for  embracing  tho  opinions,  which 
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he  offered  to  her  and  her  schoolfellow)*.     But  wtat  good  would 
come  to  .Sbellyy'B  reputation  by  the  display  of    any  mor 
details  of  Lis  viclim't*  ovcutual  delwsemciit?    Southcy'i*  M"ord»1 
Mere  no  U-sis  truo  luitl  junt,  than  stoi-ching^,  when  he  wruto  (wa] 
Robert  Soiitfirf/*'/    Conrjiiioittftiirr    tritk    Cffifiliiie    lioirhtt,    I861)[ 
in  his  August-lfiSO  letter  to  ShcUcy  iit   Pisa:     '  IW  this  asj 
it  may,  a«k  yimr  own  heart,  whether  yon  have  not  beon  thft' 
whole,  aole,  and  din.'ctc«usc  of  herdcstniction.     Yon  corruptf-d 
her  opinions ;   you  rohbod  her  of  her  moral  and  rcHffious  prin- 
ciples; yon  dehanchod  her  mind.     Hut  for  you  and  yonr  Icsewns, 
fiho  might  have  gone  thmugh  the  world  iniioeeutly  urid  happily.' 
As  ho  read  these  scttthing  woi-ds,  SUelU-y  may  wcU  have  dis- 
missed all  hojie  of  f^od  to  come  to  hia  posthumoua  f;inie  from 
the  ^-indicator}*  story,  whieh,  even  yet,  may  be  published  to  his , 
injm'y.      Shelloy   trua  ucoountuble  for    llajriett  We.stbi-ook'a 
depravation.     To  exhibit  for  the  first  time  any  jHH:uliar]y  re- 
volting: feature  of  that  depravation  nn'ght  cause  nu-n  of  honour 
and  sensibility  lo  realize  more  \Hvidly  than  before  the  eonso- 
quenccs  of  Shelley's  action  towarcU  the  unliiippy  girl ;  hut  to 
do  so  wnild  not  take  a  fealhcrV  weip-bt  from  the  henw  burden 
of  hi«  accountnbilily  for  the  ruin  to  which  he  brought  her.     To 
point   to  any  incident   of  that  depravation  as   ivomethinj*  ta* 
justify  Shelley  in  'leaving  her  to  t^lide'  into  dcei>er   guilty j 
would  be  an  extmvuganL-c  of  injustice  to  the  poor  girl. 

Powerlivs  til  piiUiate  at  nny  point  his  ndsileeds'  to  Ilarriettjl 
the  Htorj',  whidi  might,  perhnp^.  uccoiuit  mon*  prw-isely  for  his 
withdrawal  from  her,  could  ueilhur  justify,  nor  tend  by  a  wiigle 
liairVbreadth  to  justify,  Shelh-y's  action  towards  Slary  Gtidwiiii 
and  her  father.     Nti  injury,  done  to  a  man  by  A,  can  justify 
hira  in  doing  JJ  a  grievuus  injury.     Yd,  to  hear  Buriieof  tlio, 
Hhclleyuu  apologists  talk,  one  would   imagine   that,  to   shovi 
Harriett  did  her  husband  a  greater  wrong  than  any  she  has 
hitherto  been  proved  to  have  done  hiiu,  would  bo  to  clear  bim . 
of  all  bkraeworthincss  for  dealing  his  familiar  friend  tho  mc 
cruel  blow,  that  can  bo  given  to  u  lovitig  father.    As  no  demon- 
atratiou  of  her  badness  would  lessen  his  responsibility  forher^ 
depravation,  or  in  any  degree  justily-  his  way  of  deultng  with.] 
Ills  intimate  fni-nd'x   sixtecn-yeurs-old  dsuighter,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  world  will  not  be  invited  by  any  biographer  to 
consider  the  stor^-  by  which  Shelley  thought  he  could  ojioni 
Southey'a  eyoR. 
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Tbe  efforts  tlmt  have  boon  made  iluring  tlic  lust  twoiity-fivo 
years  to  prove  ShoUoy  an  almost  aftcrcd  social  n?gcncr«tor, 
ftliould  be  con«i(lrr«l  in  oimnj-xioii  vrilb  thi>  litrnituro  that  hii9 
crcatwl  s\Tiipnthy  nnd  iirlmirutioii  for  iho  few  not*^worthy 
KnglishwrniHn  who  havD,  in  rocont  gcucratdons,  lived  con- 
nnlnidly  with  men  to  whom  they  were  not  iiiiirriod : — the 
literature  (of  countle&t  pssiys  nud  arliidfs)  tlmt  has  wh-bratcd 
the  virtues  o!  Mary  WollHtoiiwraft  luid  Jfary  Godwin,  aud,  not 
content  with  rnting'  Mnriim  Evans  ai  her  hiph  jiniiM>r  worth, 
as  the  literary  (hiuiiI  of  l.iickens,  Thiifki-ray.  and  the  lule  Lord 
TiVtlon,  hnH  dealt  with  her  admirablo  novola,  a^  tbougli  they 
wore  a  kind  of  new  Miered  sMiripturi'. 

Of  those  novels  I  think  fur  too  higlily  to  irrito  uugbt  in 
tJieir  dispunigemenl.  On  other  than  purely  literary  grounds.  I 
nLio  think  too  worshipfnlly  of  Marian  Evans  (let  her  iioin  th 
phnne  he  dropt  us  a  thing  that  lia«  served  its  turn)  to  wi^h  to 
take  aught  from  tbe  honmge  that  vs  her  due.  It  \»  proverbially 
difficult  to  foretell  tho  degree  of  esteem  in  which  a  greatly 
powi-rful  and  jHipuhir  writer  will  be  held  by  future  generations. 
But  in  Marian  Evan»'8  case  there  i*  neither  difficulty  nor  fear 
in  predicting  her  place  throughout  all  lime  in  the  historj*  of 
Knglii^ih  literature.  She  may  be  surpiissod  by  women  of  future 
time.  But,  come  what  may.  ^\w  never  can  be  anything  lesa 
thoTi  by  far  tho  first  and  greatest  of  thoVict«rinn  Englishwomen 
of  Ijetters.  It  wuH  my  hope  that  the  splendour  of  her  Htemrj' 
fume  would  be  Rparcd  the  honour**  of  biographical  eclehrntion  ; 
that  the  interest  of  her  unique  iJteran.'  pei-sonality  shunld  paw 
down  to  posterity  under  her  univer^illy  fumiliur  tioiit  i/i-  phttur  ; 
and  that  her  strictly  personal  and  private  irtorj"  might  be  lost 
(dght  nf  as  far  u-H  poKsiblc. 

Two  of  my  rra.soiis  for  this  hope  outweighed  all  tho  ollirrs. 
So  long  M  her  aasociotion  with  Oeorgo  Henry  Lewes  should  not 
he  bought  before  the  w<»rU!  in  clear  and  pcrrauneni  record,  it 
would  remain  u  thing  of  her  privacy,  a  matter  of  which  thcro 
would  he  no  nowl  for  tongue  or  pen  to  wiy  a  won],  an  affair  in 
roii|K-ct  to  which  good  taste  and  good  fwling  would  dii>ixisQ 
t'verj'  pcriKUi  to  be  reticent.  But  on  l>eing  offered  in  clear  typo 
to  the  whole  worhl'K  e(>n»ideniiion,  on  being  luid  on  evcrj* 
library  tuhle  and  every  dniwing-nwrn  table  of  tho  country,  for 
approval  or  dinapproval,  eca»iug  to  be  an  affair  oii  which  one 
might  be  silent,  it  would  beeomo  an  affair  on  wluch  every 
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odncatad  peraoo  of  all  the  EDglish-spcuking  peoples  irould  be 
bound,  i.f.  voanimimtl  by  ilnuic^tic  and  other  social  duties,  to 
form  iin  njiinioii  nf  apprural  or  diAa])])roval,  and  Ui  doclurc  JL 
To  gixv  publicity'  to  the  circuinstaQOud  uf  that  aflsociatioii.  iroald 
be  to  nuM-  for  di-scussion  in  cvfn*  family  of  the  Kiigliah-apeakui^ 
pooplea,  the  muny  perilous  qucKtionH  touching  the  origin,  hiatorr, 
unes,  and  nschxiucsaot  lawful  murriugc; — to  raise  the    n-hnJol 


^ 


group  of   daugciuu^  damestii*  (jiiesli'iUfi,  which   SheUc\'  would 
fain  huvi!  fort-eil  up<_iu  uuivcrsuL  coni^iderutiuu  by  the  onti-mntri- 
uiuniul  iloctriiic  uf  Qwcii  JTiiA  oiid  Laoa  and  Cjfthma,     I  was  oot 
thinking  only  of  Marian  Evuus'h  four,  and  of  tho  nmny  faurd 
thiugn  tliat  would  iit-eetuuuily  Ih.'  said  of  her  iu  cuutrovcrsic6 
about  thc»e  social  quc^titnu,  when  I  hopi-d  thut  hor  dunufatio  ^| 
aModatiou  with  Geurgc  Ilt-un'  Lewes  would  be  withheld  jis  long  ^ 
as  powiblc  from  gvuerul  knowledge,     llie  ston'^  has  now  boen 
toldf  to  the  gmtiiieation  of  the  eucmiu  of  marriage.     I  do  nob 
bliuiiu  Mr.  Cross  fur  ruveuUiig  wLut  he  may  well  hare  deemed 
htmitelf  powerless  to  kwp  from  universal  cousidcration  for  any 
long  tiiue.    He  bud,  I  uiu  sure,  the  best  motiTcs  for  doing  wliat 
I  hoped  Uu  Would  uul  do;  uud  il  cLiiuiut  be  (juc&tioned  that,  ufier 
deeidiug  to  give  the  world  u  complete  biugrui^hy  of  ihe  funniu» 
woman,  with  whose  story  ho  i«  8o  honourably  ossociatod,  he 
selected  the  least    objectiouublo    wa}'   of    uccomplishiiig    his 
purpOb«. 

It  needs  not  many  wordo  to  i>how  how  little  tho  c^ttremo 
Shelleyun  Sociulist-s  are  junlifi&d  in  pointing  to  thot  story,  as 
evidence  lliat  Manjiii  Eviiuh  concurred  in  their  de«ire  for  the 
BubHtitutioii  of  htwleiM  for  lawftd  wetUock.  titill  a  struggling 
ivoman  of  luttunt,  she  was  living  iu  the  circles  of  Free  Thoughtf 
when  (*he  caine  to  think  ol"  uwrriugc  in  some  ^ut■h  way  as  tho 
piouKMurlinllurer  thought  of  it  in  the  sixteenth  cenlur}',  as  the 
devout  Miltan  thought  of  it  in  tho  seven twnlh  cvnlun,-,  as  the 
honest  iLud  temperate  \Vini:inj  Godwin  thought  uf  it  before  his 
abondonment  of  Free  Contmct  views.  It  was  an  error  q£ 
judgment  (nrisiiig  partly  from  defective  knr.wlpdgc  of  tho 
danget'ous  forces  of  human  niiture,  mid  partly  from  the  oo- 
OpiTOtion  of  tho  egotism  and  the  modesty,  which  prevented  Ucp 
from  ficiiing  how  givatly  she  differed  in  her  mental  and  moral 
faculties  from  other  jK'oplej;  but  il  was  certainly  in  no  degreo 
due  l4i  any  lack  of  delicacy  or  moral  i^ensibility,  that  she  con- 
ceived all  HpouHc-i  cuiKible  of  living  us  virtuously  and  loyally  in. 
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Freo  Contract  ns  she  knew  herself  to  be.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that,  whilst  ref^rding  certain  social  questions  in 
w>mc  such  wav  as  they  Eire  rcgnrded  by  '  tbo  flower'  of  the  Free 
Contract  party  (men  abundantly  endowed  wiih  learning  and 
mental  acutcncss,  with  benoTolonco  and  moral  rocli(udc),  it  de- 
volved iipon  her  to  decide,  whether  she  could  live  righteously 
in  the  closest  and  tenderest  inlimocy  with  a  man,  who  had 
won  her  heart,  without  being  able  to  make  her  his  wife. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recall  bow  much  she  sacrificed  of  dignity 
and  happincs*  by  her  deoision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  think 
patiently  of  the  man,  for  whose  sukcehe  made  such  an  enormous 
sacritice.  Had  the  lot  thai  cauie  tu  her  in  Ikt  juilumnal  age, 
only  befallen  her  ut  the  perfection  of  her  |)owers,  her  lifw  iiiiglit 
have  bcca  no  less  fruitful  of  happinoKS  to  hersi>Uj  than  it  was 
bent'liu'nt  to  her  Kiiecics.  To  think  that  buch  a  hit  might  have 
befallen  hL-r,  coiJd  have  acareoly  failed  to  befall  her,  bad  «ho 
answered  the  fatal  question  in  another  way,  i«  to  fcscl  resentfully 
against  the  iniui  who,  at  tho  instillation  of  mere  maHculIno 
selfishness,  attached  him^lf  to  her,  and  in  doing  so  bcniuddled 
her  existence,  and  shut  her  out  from  no  many  of  life's  sweetest 
joys.  Hud  he  acted  the  purt  of  u  gentleman  in  tbc  matter, 
she  would,  at  the  dunii  of  her  celebrity,  luive  married  ha{>pily, 
for  she  was  a  woman  to  iuspiro  love.  It  is  more  generuUy 
known  that  6ho  wanted  some  of  tho  olemeula  of  feminine  beauty, 
Ihuu  that  she  was  in  eoiao  respects  personally  charming.  To- 
gether with  the  brow  of  mental  power,  she  had  eyes  ut^morubly 
eloquent  of  gi;nius  and  8}-mpatby,  and  a  smile  that,  startling  or 
mthiTgcntlysuriffising  tho  beholder  (seeing  it  for  the  first  time), 
changed  all  the  character  of  the  countenance,  which  It  brightcnod 
into  momentary  beauty.  It  is  not  for  printed  words  to  tell,  how 
this  ineffably  ehanning  smilo  changed  and  beautified  the  face, 
that,  in  its  expres-sloidess  moments,  was  uimttractive.  Fortunate 
in  the  abundance  of  her  fine  rich  tresses,  she  was  also  fortimate 
in  her  muhieul  voice.  It  Wim  the  music  of  u  geutle  and  lofty 
imturi- ;  for  which  alone  many  a  man  would  have  IovlmI  her. 

Enough  bus  been  said  to  indicate  how  Marian  Evans  camo 
(o  hold  the  views  respeeling  marriage,  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  woman  of  lofty  nature  and  fine  moral  sensibility  to 
consent  to  Jlr.  Ijcwcs's  K\ut.  Compassion  for  him  may  be  held 
largely  accountable  for  her  consent  anil  sclf-^icrificc.  Though 
he  was  the  cauM>  of  his  own  domestic  mi-^fortunes,  he  was  to  be 
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conuniicnitfxl  for  ihem.  And,  m  nine  oascw  oat  of  cvprr  to. 
when  B.  fiBL'-uutanyl  M-onum  cI'xm  wliat  nhv  oo^t  not  to  do,  slit 
takes  the  wniiig  stop  in  nbedieuco  tu  a  gciicmtis  trnpnLw.  Ham 
she  took  the  step  irhich  »he  lived  to  regivt  ]>ruf<nindlv  (n* 
careful  reader  of  her  iioveU  can  question  tAnt),  withoat, 
honTviT,  sunriving  hnr  affection  for  him  during'  bis:  life 
Po8«bly,  when  she  was  being  drawn  into  his  power,  sho  did  not 
trouble  hereeU  to  think  much  of  tbe  poMible  cffeets  of  her 
example.  If  she  thought  seriously  of  that  matter,  nhc.  thinking 
n»  the  then  did  of  marriage,  may  well  have  concluded  that  Iho 
etlecta  of  her  example  would  not  l^e  j)cniici<>U5,  ;>inco  the  Krcc 
Contract  in  ■which  «he  cowld  live  rirtuoiwly  appeared  to  lior  an  , 
oftnte,  in  which  the  rest  of  her  ttex  might  also  lire  rightcousIir^H 
But  tho  rt'UMonq  are  obvious,  why  the  slill  comparativclj'obsciiro^^ 
woman  of  letter*  may  have  thought  the  social  influence  of  her 
example — the  uct  of  n  single  and  compamtinly  unknown  pp: 
hidden  from  general  observation  in  vast  London — wa»  loo  lijjh 


a  matter  fur  serious  connideration.  The  cat<e  was  far  other- 
wiio  a  few  years  later ;  when  In  the  rxercisc  of  her  art  she 
had  enlarged  h(^r  knowledge  of  human  mitrire,  had  pondered 
more  thoughtfully  the  wvcral  social  problems  connectod  with 
nuirriage,  had  rfalized  the  evils  certain  to  en^iur  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Free  Contract  for  lawful  wedlock,  and  had  won 
for  hefBolf  a  place  and  eminence,  neccgsarily  attended,  in  the  caw 
of  HO  L■oTl^eienliml!l  a  woman,  with  a  lively  and  anxioasdosiro  to 
use  her  influence  for  gwid  ends,  and  no  other  cncK  When  vaat 
power  comes  to  such  n  woman,  it  never  fails  to  create  in  her  a 
lively,  a  kt.vii,  wen  at  time«  a  torturing,  sense  of  reepon>«ibilit^*. 
Is  it  strange  that  Marian  Kvans  was  often  ^ad?  that  the 
knowledge  of  her  power  over  men  and  women  wag  more  fruitful 
of  finrrnw  than  nf  delight  to  her  ?  I  may  be  wrong  in  thinking, 
but  I  like  to  think,  that  one  of  the  motives,  which  dotennined. 
her  to  accept  the  love  of  the  man,  to  whom  she  gave  her  lumd 
uftcr  Mr.  liOwis's  death,  was  that  she  might,  by  the  celebration 
of  her  marriage,  do  her  best  to  preserve  her  name  and  fame  and 
the  stor}-  of  her  former  life  from  being  used  to  lUacrcdit  on 
institution  and  a  rite  she  venerated.  Anyhow  her  marriage  was 
an  net,  by  which  -she  publicly  and  impressively  declared  her 
disapproval  of  the  great  puriKiHc  of  the  enemies  of  marriage, 
iind  denied  their  right  lu  speak  of  her  as  one  rtf  them^lvoa. 
The  act  was  thus  interpreted  by  those  innnv:ifor-i.  whu  at;  the 
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time  of  the  mnrriago  Kpoko  with  no  little  warmth  of  hor 
inisernblc  Qbaiidomiicnt  oi  their  cauac  nnil  prineiiiles.  And  the 
deed  wa^  not  misfniistrued.  Shf  cnuld  not  have  pwH-laimed 
mnro  cflV-clually  her  dclibtTate  opinion  that  the  ordinance  of 
marriage  uro  sulut^ry  uud  t<ucrcU,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
women  to  comply  with  ihom.  Itistcud  of  mut:in»  for  the  end 
doffipfd  hy  the  cxtrcino  Shellfyaji  Sou ia lists,  the  wtoiy  of  the 
great  uovi^liHt's  lifo  wts  fortli  nutliing  more  clearly  than  (hut 
tulio  ri'gardcd  the  inaiii  oomlifion  of  her  asHodation  wilb  Mr. 
Ix^weSj  rcgi-elfully. 

le  there  any  ivasou  to  fear  that  tho  cxtrenio  Shclleyon 
PiK-'iiilisls  will  over  see  tho  accomplishment  of  their  desire  P 
None.  It  is  more  probable  for  bhellev's  poetry  to  be  forgotten, 
than  for  his  iwcial  Wcwh  Io  be  ncted  upon.  The  churches  of 
the  laud  are  stixm^  enough  to  guiu'd  marriage  Of^int't  its 
enemies.  If  the  ehiirclies  were  as  powerles*  as  forlimalely 
they  lire  i>owerEul  for  its  preservation,  the  domestic  coneenutifau 
of  tho  Kuglish  people — u.  Konlimeut  no  le»«  strung  in  the  homes 
of  Kuj^lish  liberals  than  the  homes  of  their  political  oppoiienti* 
^-conld  by  itself  safeg^iartl  lawful  wedlock  from  destruction. 
The  women  of  England  are  not  so  unintelligimt  and  powerless, 
tliiit  thry  are  likely  to  be  wheedled  by  specious  phnwcs  uul  of 
the  dignity  and  privileges  secnred  to  them  by  matrimony. 

There  is  small  reason  to  fear  tint  the  Free  Contract'  of  the 
Slielleyau  innovators  will  be  established  on  the  muw  of  an 
institution,  rooted  in  the  uffectionB  vi  the  iwopK-,  and  hallowed, 
by  the  practice  of  centuriei*.  The  notion  that  an  iuj^titution  no 
venerable  and  «alu(ary,  and  all  bnt  universally  honoured,  may 
|jerish,  because  three  or  fom-  English  women  of  letter*  in  the 
course  of  u  century  have  consented  to  live  in  Free  Contract 
with  lawlei*a  t>pouw«,  aud  because  a  handful  of  philosophers  and 
half-a •hundred  journalists  think  it  would  In-  well  to  endow 
every  man  with  the  power  of  changiiip;  hi.t  wife  at  pleasnre,  is 
a  notion,  too  ridiculous  for  serious  consideration. 

But  rhongh  they  arc  foredoomtMl  to  fuilnre,  the  ShcUcyan 
Socialist-*  have  done  and  are  doing  no  little  harm  to  individuals. 
People,  who  delight  in  literature,  \4-ithout  knowing  how  littlo 
its  producers  differ  from  the  followLi*n  of  other  vocationrt,  aro 
njit  to  overrate  egregiously  tho  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  indi- 
■^•idmils,  to  whase  writings  they  are  most  largely  indebted  for 
inenial  refiv-shraeut  and  edification.   To  a  \"ctcran,  whose  way  of 
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lifp  has  uffordwl  liim  good  opportunities  for  observinj*  the  liTn 
aiifl  stml}nng  I  he  chanird-rn  of  the  prodiieors  of  thi-  higher  liters- 
liire,  it  may  woll  mtiii  droll  thiit  the  author  of  good  books  should 
be  so  genomlly  and  coiitidpntly  nn^umod  in  live  no  Ivm  well  than 
he  writes.  But  the  disjKKsitiou  of  readers  to  think  tcto  highly 
of  their  fiivoui-ite  writers  should  not  be  overlmjked  by  thow 
wlio  would  lake  a  perfect  view  of  the  varioufi  foreca,  that,  »»-| 
KultiriR'  in  sfwial  opinion,  dL^terminc  the  conduct  of  iudividualA. 
Intiui'ntiai  in  nil  sorts  uud  conditions  of  general  readers,  tbi* 
diHpositiou  is  ct^pet-ially  Influoniiul  umougi^t  the  m'mpathetic, 
the  imaginative,  and  the  inexperienced.  By  the  many  youn^ 
men  and  women  of  our  rural  lionieH — indeed  of  all  homes,  lying- 
well  away  from  t}io  litemrj*  cuteiies  —  who,  drawing  their 
livelieNt  eonteiitnienl,  take  their  cU'orpsl  views  uf  life,  from 
current  fieilfi  U-tti-tt'*,  the  work*  of  fiui)n'inoly  [Miwerful  pouts  and 
noveliRtu  arc  not  more  prized  as  «ourcej*  of  diversion,  than  tut, 
snurccs  of  intollectiial  enlightenment  and  moral  guidance ;  and 
their  delight  in  the  literaturt^  they  admii-e,  is  usually  attended 
with  n  dangerous  readiness  to  regard  with  approval  wbat*'vcr 
thoy  may  know  of  the  personal  conduct  of  its  jirodueers. 

On  a  considerable  prw[K>rtiou  u£  ihtaso  young  ix-udL-rs,  what 
must  l)e  the  effect  of  the  strenuous  and  faiwinutiug  Uterulure 
which,  now  in  scpai-alo  book*,  now  iu  the  piigen  of  i>0])ular 
maguzinos,  and  now  iu  the  columns  of  [jowerful  jouruaU, 
instrueta  them,  th:it,  whiUt  living  in  Free  Contract,  Mary 
"WoUatoneeiaft  and  Gilbert  Imlay  were  HiTng  innocently  in  the 
e}'es  of  God  and  man  ;  that  Mar}'  Godwin  should  be  commended 
for  her  geuci-ous  courage  in  flying  from  her  father'n  i-oof  with 
aiiolher  woman's  hu-^banrl ;  that  Marian  Kvani>uctf,<djiistiliubly 
in  lu^sociating  herself  conjugally  with  a  nutit  who  could  iiot 
jnuiTj'  her;  that  it  is  us  honouniblo  for  a  woman  to  mate  in 
Free  Contract  at  to  become  a  wife ;  that  rcvorenct*  for  lawful 
and  lioly  matrimony  »hoidd  he  rated  a*  a  medin? val  Mipcrstitioa ; 
that  Shelley  wa.«  only  in  tho  smallejit  degree  to  blame  for  carry- 
ing off  his  intimate  friend's  Kixteen-yeai-s-old  daughter. 

Can  it  be  questioned  thnt  the  literature  which  teaches  all 
this  must  at  least  tend  in  ni»ny  niset  to  weaken,  and  in  8onae 
cases  to  overjmwer  utlorly,  the  principles  and  considerations, 
whieh  in  certain  seasons  of  temptation,  withhold  yoimg  men  and 
women  from  the  Khorteat  and  quiekcst  road  to  shame  and  de- 
Ijravalion  Y    Cau  it  be  doubted  that  ibis  elegant  uud  hurtful 
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literature  is  at  thin  moiii<>iit  causing  many  a  yoiing  Bsgliiib- 
woman  to  be  Miying  to  htTwlf,  an  sho  hesitates  at  the  Pntrance 
to  thi-H  common  highway  to  ruin, '  Why  can  it  be  wron*;  for  mc 
to  do  what  Mary  WoUstonccraft  is  defcntlitl  for  doing  ninety 
years  since  ;  irhnt  Mary  Godwin  is  eommcnded  for  doing  in  on 
early  tunc  of  the  present  century ;  what  the  wiw  and  loftj*- 
njiturcd  Miirinn  Kvaiis  did  only  a  generation  wnco?  If  it 
was  not  wrong  for  Slarinn  Kvans,  mid  Mary  Godwin,  and 
^[nry  M'oIIstonecraft  to  live  connubially  irith  men  to  whom 
they  wci-e  not  married,  it  M«rcly  cannot  be  wrr»ng  for  mc  to  do 
likewise  P ' 

(Jan  it  be  doubted  that,  through  the  influcnec  of  the  wuno 
elegant  and  hurtful  literature,  many  u  youug  Kngliehmim  Is 
now  Baying  l«  himself,  '  As  .Shelley  was  guilty  of  nothing  very 
ht>iiioui),  nothing  more  reprehenBible  thini  "  the  win  of  acting  on 
emottoDiil  theories  of  lilKTty,"  in  carrying  off  hi**  familiar  friend's 
4auglit<T,  wlieti  he  hnil  uo  jirospeet  of  ever  being  able  to  marry 
her;  at^  ho,  nolwilhstunding  this  emoliciiiul  indiscretion,  in 
offertnl  to  our  reverential  admiration  aa  a  man  who,  Tuight 
under  auspicious  circumstances  "  havo  been  the  Saviour  of  the 
AVorld."  it  cannot  be  vcr^-  wi-ong  for  mc  to  take  to  my  arms  in 
free  promise  a  girl  whom  I  have  a  fair  prot^pcct  of  being  able 
to  muriT  u  few  years  heuc<>,  and  whom  I  mean  to  marr}'  as  soon 
UH  it  sliall  bc>  uouvunient  for  me  to  do  so  J" 

Had  Field  Place  merely  ganusbed  (lie  poct'f  |K>dign?c,  and 
varuisbecl  liis  jKirtiaiiH,  and  dn'swd  the  main  ineidentH  nf  ]iia 
caiY-'er  into  u  pretty  memoir,  I  i^boutd  have  ba'n  silent  about 
the  genealogical  recoitl  and  pcr«unal  narrative,  and  held  my 
iwacc   almut  the  falsity  of  the  picturea.     But  Field  Place  lum 
exceeded  its  ix-asonablu  powers  and  privileges,  in  dealing  with 
the  storj'  of  a  remarkable  man,  whose  fame  is  less  the  property 
of  bis  uciirest  kindred  than  of  the  nation,  to  whose  lit«raliu-e  hit 
genius  gave  new  lustre.     Had  the  Shellcyuu  Kutbusia'sts  con- 
fined their  eulogies  to  the  excellences  of  their  favourite  poel'a 
achievements  in  his  projx*r  art,  I  shoiJd  ha%*e  concurred  corditdly 
iu  their  admirutiuu  of  his  poetical  >^>rvicea,  and  Imx-u  content  to 
smile  in  my  sleeve  at  their  simplicity,  in  tluuking 
like  a  peer,  M-hen  he  was  only  ajx-akiug  like  a  |K« 
it  is  not  euougb  for  the   Euthai<ia»ts  that  •ShelL 
parably  fine  poetry  should  bo  valued  at  its  fall 
satisfy  them,  wo  must  declare  hlu  no  lees  virtuoua 
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than  masterly  as  a  songster.  And  whilst  Field  Place  and  the 
Enthusiasts  have  committed  indiscretions,  that  provoke  remon- 
strance and  demand  correction,  the  extreme  Shelleyan  Sociulists 
have  placed  his  strongest  title  to  social  homage,  on  his 
courageous  avowal  of  sentiments,  that  are  unutterably  dis- 
tasteful to  the  great  majority- of  conscientious  and  nght-minded 
people. 

When  a  man  is  taken  from  the  long  roll  of  our  mighty 
poets,  and  offered  to  the  world's  admiration  as  a  rare  example 
of  all  the  human  virtues,  it  is  well  for  jieople  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  such  extraordinary  commendation,  Now  that  Qncen 
Mob,  with  its  anti-matrimonial  note,  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  boys ;  now  that  Laon  and  Cythna,  with  its  monstrous 
doctrine,  is  seen  on  our  drawing-room  tables ;  now  that  the 
author  of  so  i"cprehensible  a  book  is  proclaimed  a  being  of  un- 
qualified goodness,  who,  under  auspicious  circumstances, '  might 
have  been  the  Saviour  of  the  "World,'  it  is  time  for  the  world  to 
be  told,  that  the  recent  efforts  to  win  for  Shelley  a  kind  of 
regard,  to  which  he  is  in  no  degree  whatever  entitled,  are  only 
part  of  a  social  movement,  that,  so  far  as  the  extreme  Shelleyan 
Socialists  arc  concerned,  is  a  movement  for  the  Abolitiou  of 
Marriage, — in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his 
Social  Philosophy. 


THE  END. 
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MlDg  MivuUi  bui *>«  IB  UiaiDMlTmlatareaaos.'— MVMMiUutfM. 


MESSRS.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'8 
NEW  WORKS— Continued. 


THE  PICTORIAL  PRESS :  Its  Orioin  axd  Pro- 

OKKtm      fly    Masox    Ja(3C«i>x.      I    toL    <]«m]r    8v».      Wi:b    l.'iO 

ItltKtratii  iiv     10*. 

"Tliu  ijianiaii  lull  of  «Drlii(islnranuiU«a  u>d  qMttnl  QlMinUeiU    Mr.  J*A- 

•<>.i'>««oimt  L>t  in»  fnfiunvi  J  Uia  /lIMl•^alAl  £>><*iua  jr««.  im4  of  Ri*  aprtfti  of 

llluiim«-t  JtiutDtlUni  ail  ovoT  111*  rorU,  i>  •  M(rlliiii(  cliapwr  In  Uw  tilshii7  of 

BBWuptixtr  rtoUtriirhui  "— fl^iJr  V'O. 

-  llr.  ytntm  JnckwD  ■  ini.ii>»t1  toA  e(lM<Mil*«  work  M  thi  '  Ptetortel  PrCMk,* 
wttti  It*  nniiuKl  L'uriom  lllwlraMiiu,  riuai'l  Iia  wqwiad  and  apfirMiUllTvIr ccn- 
Mii'ptl.  nui  iTi'f  by  thuManauanot  ihg  >.-t.  la  lb*  •x«relni  erMOMm  tMl  MMi- 
Oiir*(i)l7  of  wliwh  Mr  J>«k*o*  U  */t  *KiI!n1  «  |iruflcli>nL  bat  liy  •toilMto  of  tbo 
h-ii'>'y  oi  jiiunMliioL"— <1  A.  »  «  /id^-'fifi-J  i^kAni  .v«ri. 

MEVUJIR.S  OF  A  CAMUKIOGE  CHORISTEIi. 

By  WiuJAX  Olovko.     :j  mA*.  crowii  Svn.     i!lB. 

"Thcae  rotuBia*  eonuln  ■  m itcDr-uKnoa  ant  of  mntnlaMoew,  eomnmla,  kb4 
UMcdota^  wrtilBa  In  a  tifhl  iuA  li>«ular  Uyl*  llr.  Uldvor  la  >lwftri  oliMrtal 
*M  iiat«r  iM*Mlo."*-.irA«MirH"k 

■*  RiKM  TOtoBim  brtaf  im  Ikb  (a  hoa  iHtlt  ■  liunt  of  mtabrlllaa— FlWh,  lUd- 
faw.  CtU«Dnitrt.  mkI  Mr.  Al'.ltbta  >l  vr--.:-  —'  ----.'t  altli  Cruo«r,  LMU- 
l«y.  uul  l>r<(oiin«ltl  at  Ihn  VTnnlawurih    '  ^[>J>  n«l»ri   Fancll, 

Bnioko,  Koaa.aiiJ  ibe  cMrr  Vt»na  nt  \h  .wr;  urce*»ll  In  Ua 

OoQoitn.  Pnti'naur  Willli   Prafntaiic  Hmult^so  r.'xi  Qinflrx    — '>T<afAw 

"Mr.  iJiovor  liM  pradaeM  ta  •wwliw  book.  !!••  haa  bom>i  uI  umcMm 
alioiil  SMrtutala  ElmineU.  Cbatlaa  SlnMnn.  Coka  ill  KulkiMm  Sir  Oaorg*  Snian. 
MtnuBMt*^  Ualibran,  UmUie.  Umr?  l*&>Il'pi.  UadlaT,  uiJciiliaraMiAal  gturti 
111  UiiMO  ila)i.*'a-A:aU*in. 

MEMOatS   OF   MARSHAL    BUtiEAUD.   From 

Hilt  Pitn'.iTK  CoRHsnvxDKxcK  A*ii  OnHiiwAi.  DiicuxKxn,  17S4— 

1819.     Uy  tbo  CouM  U.  dIdkvillr.     l^di'.«<t,  ftvu  tUu  Freneb, 

by  CiUBLOTTK  M.  YusoK.    S  Toln.  rtonijr  «ro.    ;iui. 

•'  Uacvlial  Bae«Mii  wma  a  t^ttyl  aidaier.  a  eoM*-mliul«il.  p*MMk  dUmi-    Uhl 

Alic"rJan  isivnr  w«a  brilllaot,  o««ii(IbI.  ami  anccMaral,  toth  aa  raf  aiUa  wlOurj 

wniiflaiiil  and  drU  admlnliuatlatt,''— nn«L 

"'Hilt  iia  worlcof  freat  xlIob  io  ikr*  aUdctUaf  Fraodl  llfatfMjr.  A|Mr«Hlo( 
tba  book  Will  Mmvt&M  any  raaitAror  Bocm«J'b  oucrvr.  kla  pairlatUn,  bla  «a- 
•oUlabaoMb  and  hla  ttiUani^ropy  and  Inunaiitty  U«  wm,  btdaod,  a  pnarat  wIm 
lur  MTTO  H  a  paMra  to  all  eoanlriea.  awl  hi*  aaiBo  iloiarTBB  to  Uvo  kiM  lalba 

ita«  oiutotta  Ml  nUlurxM 
Bdar  aad  laka  Ici  bo*r1."^Tl  WWaa  am 


aamo^  ul  Ua  Muaurawa    lib  ■afaclom.  lar-*Mta 
wall  B« citil  KiMiera  iIidt  williW  wHl  loj       ' 


III  B«  citU  KiMiera  Utoj  willilo  wMl  lo  pt»a«r  aad  lata  to  aoan.  — JllWaaam 
"The  proMat  bloiEraiib v  of  Uaiihil  Bo^MaJ  U  vary  la tenatlas.  anil  II  la  to 
wotl  irantlaMl  that  it  rvtwla  Uha  an  ori(liul  «.rb.~— iDinIk  f«n. 

GRIFFIN,  AHOy  t  A  Yaubl  Criiwe  to  tbe  LEVANT, 

and  WitnderiiifTa  in  BoTlT,  Stkia,  Tiik  IIolt  Li3(I>,  Qrekcr,  and 
iTAtT  in  I8K1.  By  Gmuui.  E  11.  MAXWKL^  aB.  Oao  toL 
demy  Svo.    With  lUnslrMians.    lus. 

"nonnilMuf  IbsM-i/taalTamUbttftlitaiiilaBMiaff  rwdlncrroiB  tUbOClRBlV 
to  tta  and.    lieaaial  Uuiwnll  orrilM  la  •  fnak  aod  oaaj  mtjl^Utniaf  iW. 

"0«Qara]  UaiBall  la  alwij*  (teaial  andpleaaatL  HUnplontlOBi  wa  lahtM 
wMliiuiwb  IUuUn«a*awl  yit^ia.'—tilati. 

WITH  THE  UONNAUGHT  BAKGERS  in  QCAR- 

ms.  Camp,  xsti  os  Lcatk.    By  Odcxiui,  B.  H.  .UAXwta-i^  O.Il , 

Aothor  ot  '■  OrilBn,  Alwy  I*"     1  voL  Sto,    With  Il]tL.lniln.'uii.     15a. 

"A  intm  walwMa  way  ba prattfaJ  tor  Haaral  Mtiwnir*  now  wuik.    li  Uan 

oMlueallj  nadable  book,  qnli4  ajMri  (rom  UwapavUUitiuii  ^u  it  um-i  ptmnM  fnr 

mO  wbo  ara,  or  wbo  kan  b«ac.  iHiuiiacMil  wlih  th»  £>!■''  -■'"     —  <<  ofp  )<J«yff  >» 

~  WlicaariieralUAXKell  »ail«  tit  •/>!«.'  in  Itai  oi;  rUlA,  Ahi:^!' 

wvaiprwaMi  a  ho|>n  that  ■«  aiLKitd  lmq  Dir«i  blni  ij.  <i'ao<alti>n  ta 

auw  tainiled,  and  ainla  vrabavo  t.i  MDxratDlaie  ll>e  auu.».  <^  ..  ....uurt  ••«•>%• 

8ur«*l]r  a  pan  t°  bla  voliuno  but  bta  Urn  IttlJo  anaod»l»,  aiul  tlMvr  atorta*  ha**  a 
rWl  Uinai  «  b«iMDi  In  Uun."— Olair. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Con(tnu«rf. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENTERY. 

By  Aof;t;8  Smith,  Anthor  of  "  Eastern  PilgrimR,"  tc.     Demy  8vo. 
'With  Illiistrtttioiis  and  Mup  of  the  Authur'i)  Route.     15a, 

"  A  trnlhfal  plctara  of  tbft  connlry  thri)ii);h  wblch  the  ftnthor  travellnd.  T(  IB 
nalanllj  and  nimplr  told.  Id  an  ofirMable  und  luiimated  rtyla.  Uins  Smith  dix- 
lilnys  an  ample  aciiDalniancB  ami  F>ym|i<iilir  *iih  all  ihp  HMnpROf  bUlnrlo  iDtereat. 
anil  Ir  able  to  tell  her  rcmlcrH  a  kihhI  deal  of  the  preiieiit  oia^litlou  aud  prOBpecta 
iif  Ihn  prople  will)  iiihKlili  the  (■ouiilry." — SI.  Jnma'i  Guttllt. 

"  Kfcr;  luT-T  (<t  OrrecB  nmat  hall  wllh  pleasure  each  new  book  of  travela  In 
that  foantry  which  IcdiIh  to  IncniaHC  lbs  luiereHt  ol  EnRliih  people  Id  Orenctf,  ildiI 
Hpreads  Iho  ItDowletlKO  tbat  it  U  not  oaty  delightful,  bat  quite  aafe,  to  traTsI  there. 
Uin  Smilb'ii  'Dlimpsen'  are  llTeiy  and  pleauuiL'' — AervUmf. 

"  Theiw  '  Gilmpaen  '  are  proseuled  to  qi  In  a  lery  brimbl  and  MDaihle  r&Hhlon. 
It  Ih  a  very  aitrecnblo  and  Instrncllve  b<jok.  The  chapter  on  tha  laa^naicB  «nd 
character  of  the  mudern  GrcoliB  In  well  woith  reading  for  the  aoand  iad^ment 
and  knowledge  ot  the  aabject  which  it  dUpUya"— /WJ  Uall  Oauttt. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES  AND    CORRESPONDENCE.     By    Hu  Wmt 
2  irolB.  Urge  post  8to.     With  Portrait     24s. 

"This  life  of  UonehHe"  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  mnilcal  bl>- 
torlan,  tor  the  cpntentB  extend  over  a  period  of  tbreescore  yeara,  comtnenclng  witb 
ITM,  and  endiiiR  at  IHTO.  MoKhplei  writes  fairly  of  wbat  Is  called  tbo 'Unalc  of  the 
Future,'  and  bla  judgments  on  Uerr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Rubenslein,  Dr.  von  BUlow, 
LltolIT,  Ike.  whether  aa  composera  or  eiccntants.  are  in  a  liberal  apirlL  He  re> 
FogDizei  cheerfully  the  talente  ot  onr  native  artiste:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Ur.  Uao- 
rarren.  Madame  (toddard,  Ur.  3.  Bamett,  Ur.  Unllab,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  Aa  Tha 
voinmes  are  tali  ot  amDalng  anecdotes."— ^thcnmni. 

MONSIEUR  GUIZOT  in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     Dy  liia  Daughter,  JIadame  oe  Wnr.     Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     Ijs. 

"Madame  do  Witt  bns  done  justice  to  bcr  tathrr's  memory  in  an  admirable  r«- 
Ford  of  hlH  life.  MrK.  SlmpKun's  tr*nHla(lon  of  this  singularly  Interesting  book  la 
In  accuracy  UDd  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  ot  the  subject "-^SafuntiiirAcrwtr. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Pennission  to  Thb  Qdxei. 
Fourth  Eilition.      1  vol.  email  4to.     6s. 

"The  writer  ot  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  thia  voinme  was  Urs.  Jnilna 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Air.  Mnurice,  They  are  inslincl  with  the  devoat  submlsRlTeneas 
and  flee  sympathy  wbii;h  we  aKsuciule  with  the  name  ol  Uaurice;  but  in  her  there 
Is  addpd  a  wlnningnops  ot  (ocl.  and  Bometlmes.  too,  a  direcmess  of  language,  which 
webunlly  llnd  even  in  Ibe  brother.  The  iellere  ware  privately  printed  and  circa- 
Inted,  and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfori,  which  they  cannot  fall 
to  aftord  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweellir-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  nell-hnown  Inliiala,  '  El  U.  F.',  gives  a  very  tuithful  outline  ot  tbe  life."— ilrifuA 
Qaaritrli/  Eetieie. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  "John  HalifaK, 

Gcnllcman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     lOs,  Gd. 
"We  reiiimmend  'Plain  Speubing'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
I  nNt  rue  live  reading.    Tbe  cuntenta  ot  Mrs.  Cralk's  vulume  ara  ot  tbe  moat  mulil- 
liirious  kind,  but  uU  Iho  piiperH  nre  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  leaat  ot  them 
01  real  importance.'' — St.  Juiiu4i  Giiicllr. 


hM»M  mmmillg,  in  Out  Vot.,  nyn/  9ra,  viih  Ut  Amu  beautifkOf 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 
FIFTY-FOURTH    EDITION   FOR   1885. 


Lowi^  PKBkiaB  AKD  Bjuiosktaob  ja  ukcowIedKod  u  be  tho  hmM 
co<u]il*t«,  u  troll  oa  Uie  bimV  •logsnt,  work  of  th«  IubiI.  Aa  kh  Mt*- 
btinhod  ftfld  nuibuniio  aatltoril^  on  all  qaortktu  rai|>MUi>K  tbc  fkiutlj 
tiUtories,  hoQaiirB,  uid  conDoctioait  «f  tb«  tlti*4  kriitoeracj,  bq  work.  bM 
eroraUod  Bohigli.  Ilia  published  nndar  ihn  Mpocial  patronago  of  H»r 
UaJMlf,  and  la  miiiuhII;^  cvrrectod  throa^houi,  iront  tb«  [wiaotial  con* 
nmnicatioDii  of  lli«  Nobility.  It  Is  lb«  onlj  wuk  ol  Ita  class  ia  vbiol),  tin 
fMK  (euty  li?>/  aintiiuidii  tifimiing,  avary  eonvclion  Is  mikde  in  ita  pivpu 
p^c*  to  Uie  duta  oi  pablicftUoD,  an  advantag*  wbicb  give*  it  aaprainacy 
over  all  Ita  eomjMiitora.  IndeiMmdontly  ol  Ha  f  oU  ud  antlisstlo  uitbriua- 
lion  rupooting  the  eiiating  Poon  and  Darouata  ol  the  rMfas,  UlO  t&oat 
stiduloiu  attonUon  la  fpyea  in  its  pagna  to  tho  colUt«raI  brancbM  of  the 
lamuB  DoUa  [ajBittoa.  and  tbe  aacica  of  mauj  thotuuLiiti  tndiTidnala  are 
introdiiead,  wbieb  do  not  appcu  in  otber  records  ol  tba  liUod  claaaoa.  Foi 
ita  a&thOTitf,  eorroclnass,  and  (acility  ol  Brrajigttmoiil,  ftud  tho  bcantj  of 
ila  Ijpographj  and  biodiDg,  th«  work  la  Juily  entilUd  to  tbo  placo  it 
ueoupios  on  ibo  tabloa  of  Her  Ma)ut]r  uid  ibo  Nobititjr. 

LIST  OF  THE  PBINCIPAL  C0STBNT8. 


llUtortwl  View  of  tb«  Peorsc* 
Paf^lamaniafj  BoU  ac  Uis  Bousa  0(  LOMU 
BaiUah.  SeaUb,  and  Irtih  fatrt.  la  Uislr 

urdara  at  PMMilwioa. 
AlpbatwUcsl  IJii  ot  Pmih  ol  Giaat  Rrlteln 

aatl  Ibo  Uali«4  KlandciaB.  baMeii«  np*- 

Hor  rank  In  Ika  floolcb  «r  liUh  tannxa. 
A  l:>ha)Mikal  Ual  ol  SaoMb  asd  Iruli  Paara. 

btildloa  sapartor  Utlas  In  Um  Pmibm  «( 

Utaat  Brtiala  and  lbs  Un<M  Kli>«£na. 
A  ConaoU**  bat  or  rata*,  la  Uialr  onlar  ol 

Pttoadamoa 
Table  of  Praoartoncjr  smanji  Hvs. 
Table  of  Pnonleacj  aiuaiij|  Wonuo. 
1'ba  Qaaui  and  lbs  Bays]  famllj. 
Pcan  or  Iha  Blood  BojiaL 
Ttaa  raanaa,  aJpbabtUoaJlT  anaectd. 
Psnllla*  at  anon  Bnlnai  Paars  aa  nava  tatt 

vriila«s  or  laana. 
Alphabadc^  Llat  of  Ibe  Sorasmaa  of  aOlka 

ram. 


The  AnikbUhov  Mil  Blabapa  at  F^anl 
aad  iMlkad 

Ttin  Bsroaa^a  alpbaboUoallj  anaBfad, 

AlpliaiMUoal  Ual  ot  Sanaaiaa  aaaaMal  b]F 
maiabara  at  KoUa  KaiuUla*. 

AlpbateOoal  Urt  Of  tbe  Saoood  TlUas  ol 
raaia,  aaaaUjr  buna  bj  (bait  EUaM 
Hattm. 

AtpliahaUoal  tndas  lo  tba  [>»U(bMrs  ol 
Uakca.  MarquiMiw  aad  £arl*.  wko^  bA*> 
Ini;  marruil  Uommaavn^  raialn  the  ntia 
Ol  I'dgr  haton  ILelr  owb  Ubrtalls*  and 
iholr  Uiuba&d'«  Somanisa 

Ali-iislielkal  ladss  hi  tba  Oaa«biar>  of 
VUcooBts  and  Barona,  wtioi  faannx 
ciarrted  ComMMaota.  are  aljlad  Boooar. 
aMs  Mr*.  1  aad,  M  eaaf  «1  Uia  baabaad 
bcsir  ■  Rsnmat  or  KMlfbL  8«m.  1^^ 

A  Llai  Qf  iJ>»  Oeitn  of  Kalcbibood 

ItoWaaaalptiabaucaUr  arrmof  ad  aord  usn^ 


'■TUawork  la  tb* moal  part •«> aril  alsbomta  raoord  ol  tba  Drlof  sad  raeaatlj  ila- 
esaaed  nenban  <A  Om  Paarafa  ol  IM  Tbroa  Kmcdons  as  II  lUu.l*  si  thu  day.  li  la 
B  most oaaral  puHUoattoB.  Wc  ara  tasppr  lob«arla*UnMin;ialbaIaolUislacrupDkfaa 
•rcnraorla  a  dlatlsfnlablBf  taalara  of  ibia  boolt.'' — Turn 

"Led(a'ar«arB40Biaatfa|wnHdeaUenitr  worfcior  Iboklad  lortworaaaoBsiBiatU 
Uon  aba<tacplaB:aadascaDdlF.tlisbaUaroiaenWil  Voc^amataij  uroiioiiBra il la  bs 
tba  rtadlaat,  IBS  aoai  baafal.  aad  aiaeiMl  of  ««!■»  worka  ou  iba  wbtacL'^^MUKr 

"A  work  ol  tnt\  valaa.  It  la  <ha  Bioat  IbIiWbI  raooi*  »e  pasaaw  ol  Oia  artstv 
ersar  or  Dm  dar'— ftiC 


HEW  LIFE  OP  LOBD  BTSOIT. 


Standard  Edition,  in  one  vol.  cbown  8to,  5s., 

THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON: 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

By  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

From  tiie  Times. 
"  Mr  Jpkffn'Hiiu  ouiiiM  rorirur<l  wllh  t  niimtlTe  which  mnit  Ukfl  »  Tsry  ImportaBt 
placu  Id  Ilyrtmk-  litmuiuro.  Aliiic>*teTeTT  cbiplercoDtKiDi  mktarikl  whicb  tnar  be  falciy 
sullfld  new,  tad  tho  book  differs  from  mto;  blogrspblea  of  Bjtod  In  one  vary  ImporUal 
polii( — It  Ib  MmpnloQi'ly  Jusi  to  eTery  person  conoemed.  the  facti  dekit  with  belas  plaead 
IpforB  tbo  roider  In  ■  JadlcUl  rplrlt  It  may  rvMonably  ba  anticipated  that  tfau  TolnnM 
«ii1  be  reK<i"l">l  "rlth  deep  loterett  by  all  who  ara  eonoenied  In  the  workc  whI  th«  fsaw 
□f  tblB  gruat  Eosllsh  poet" 

From  ths  Athtuuenm. 
"  No  other  book  relatlnt;  lu  the  history  of  EnKliah  lllonklnra  In  the  ntD»teantb  centary 
haa  appeared  at  recent  years  that  can  claim  to  contain  to  much  DO*«l  InfonnatloD  a*  Ur. 
Jaallreion'a  lie  ha*  produced  a.  work  that  throws  a  Dood  ol  new  llffbt  on  the  moat  orlU- 
cal  p«riodii  ol  Byron '■  life,  and  that  evsry  iDtnre  crilio  oC  modern  Eafllah  poetry  <rtil  luiv* 
lo  read  and  re-mad." 


From  the  Worli 
"This  iaaiaaNlerlyperlormanco,  andone  ot  the  moit  important  oontrlbatlona  to  llt«r<- 
ary  bioRrapbj  palillahed  tor  many  yeara.    Ur.  Joaflreaoo  writes  not  only  like  a  atodent, 
bat  a  luaa  of  the  world,  ftnd  bit  entire  analysis  of  the  relation  between  Byron  uid  bia 
wile  ta  admirable." 


From  the  Duty  TelegnpL 
"  Ryroulc  llleralare  receives  an  Important  accefsloa  hi  Ur.  JeafTreion  ■  new  work,  ui 
ably-wriltoa  review  ot  tlio  croat  poel'n  cbaractcraad  life.    It  abounds  with  fsotHand  new 
ninltor  worthy  of  careful  roUvctloa    The  author  has  had  aoceas  to  valukble  aonraoa  of 
hituriaallon,  and  he  baa  a«ed  his  material  with  great  skill  and  Judgment," 

From  the  Qlobe. 
"  Wo  slroagly  advise  all  wbo  feci  Interested  la  artiiicg  at  a  trae  coneeplton  of  I<on) 
Byrao'a  uharaclcr  and  nalaro  to  rt^ad  this  very  able  volume.    The  author  has  taken  hia 
matcrlats  Iruiii  all  available  soarcen.  and  hau  ho  deflly  handled  them  that  the  reenlt  !•  > 
piece  of  jfonume  art- work  man  ship  ia  literary  portraiture." 

From  the  8t  James's  Qiuette. 
"  Mr.  JeaffroBoa's  book  will  be  widely  read,  as  It  deserves  lo  be,  were  It  only  for  the  flns 
Imparlialily  be  has  displayed  <u  }Uil){<iig  cbaracten  so  strangely  antithBtlcai  ihat  a  oiitlo 
witb  a.  mlud  less  pi.'rrt>ctly  balanced  most  have  swerved  nnanly  to  one  aide  or  the  other. 
We  can  heartily  recommead  II,  therefore.'' 

From  the  Qiaphio. 
"The  admirers  of  Byron  will  read  this  book  wtib  interest,  and  ma;  Halter  themmlvea 
that  ibcy  have  got  a  version  of  his  history  which  no  fntore  revelations  are  likely  to  add 

much  to  or  impugn." 

From  the  Uoming  Fort. 
"  Everybody  will  read  this  work,  mnuy  for  the  Rake  of  the  Kreat  poet,  whoae  blnjcraphy 
fomiH  ibo  subject,  and  others  simply  on  sccoant  of  the  eitraonHuary  amount  of  luiereBt- 
inK  Runslii  whkb  11  camainB  abuut  ihu  faruou^  pcrsonsgeii  who  lIuuHsbed  In  tbe  iluya  of 
oar  KranOfatbem.  It  is  a  very  ablo  book,  admirably  written,  and  evidently  onUrely  on- 
prejudlced.'' 

From  Botes  and  Qoeriei. 

"  Mr,  JeulTrcsoD  may  claim  to  have  produced  a  work  which  establishes  Itself  at  once  a* 

Btandai'il,  and  which  for  grace  ut  stylo  auil  intrinsic  value,  will  retain  a  permanent  place 

III  lliHrmurn.    It  Is  not  ouny  lo  imiLglae  a  narrative  more  dramatlo,  more  ailrrlog,  and  at 

tho  s.Lmu  time  more  tnutwortby,  thaa  this." 
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ALTHOUGH    HE    WAS    A    LORD.     By   Mrs. 

FoBBiarBB,  Author  o*  "  Vl»»,"  "  JOguoo,**  ic.    SwonJ  EiHtiun. 

'■S  vnln. 

"lira,  fcrrour  U  •  ll*<>l)p  iiarT-Uilkr.  Ot»  book  I*  Kit  wtniiiiK  In  caoir**** 
at  1l(lit  >nil  ahiuln,  nur  la  It  illflloult  to  itMiioi  ovlUvtio*  ot  ttixiniilcr^lo  vigour 
ftixl  imiiKtfiii'Liiii."— -irAuHMm. 

'■Mn.  rumxisr  In  a  vnry  <i|il*rUlnlnf  vriMr,  utd  thara  l«  ro^tj  sot  ft  dull 

paiC«  tn  ifea  vhala  cl  Umm  r«luma«.''— <l«aii«n>i 
-ThMi  b("ik  martu  Wfttiii  pratM.    Kn.  f<>m«Mr  U  •loajr*  bilfbt  kod  olMo 

COLVILLE    OF    THE    OUAKDS.      By   Jamks 

Qkaxt,  Author  of  '*  Th«  KiMnBnc«  «f  War,"  Ac.     3  v.ib, 
"  TIm  ikimtioD  i>r  «(ciiitt|  fvtiiii  tu  AltfbftnlMa'i  ■n<>n]«  Ur.  Unol  ttp  •ppor* 

•oall)!  or  <liapU]illi(  bla  b«l  puWcTB  u  •  aUir7*4c|Eer. "— Jlruaman 

*■»  iliiioa««l  Ur.  C)f>ut  uiia  Uwdawlsof  •Ixritic  itoii*  by  ottr  c*'Udi  irMpiu 
aa  olbar  noTallM  oaa  Mil  itrnn.  In  atoqaant  ancj  he)ul>4Urrlii(  (■oriU.'*— /Wl 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    By  H.  Rider  Hagoard, 

Aalbcir  u(  "  Dawn."     3  rul*. 

"  llrni  li  K  nurollil  ut  Kin([>l<i)'a  kIiiKiI,  »  aOCrvaacTr  la  Iho  art  of  tralj-  paUt- 
oUQ  uid  »dT«iiUir«u  llclion.  Ur  Uiiler  llancw^'*  il«tl(lnlnl  nnniiM  tua  iamI* 
u»  langli  Mill  nuJ*  ii*  fft  "— f'i>J(  VmIJ  dWcMa 

"Tbrousbml  tlilaiiOTD|5tr  llti{»r'atilMi«BSmUtlMl9<|ioim;MlclB«IltT, 
ftnd  knoitlBlD*  at  bla  nutijiot. ' — JMonAif  /lirliia. 

IN   AND    OUT   OF    FASHION.     By  Rioil\ro 

"  A  III  •£*\t,  |ilf<»nnt  Doval  "— £<I>rar|i  ITarU. 

■-Ui«'tm  Hill  Uiut  aounalilaralilaaiiioaolul  vkMrttlaiiwat  !■  tbtM  voIilwn.* 

CYCLAMEN.       IW    Mrs.    Rani>OLPU.    Autliwr    of 

"(inttiniu'llu,"  "WiM  HyurlnilL,**  ft.-,     'i  toU. 

>  MrH  UAiid(><[>l>  *  ni^VKi  Hoal*  «Ub  «rM]r-iUT  lUr.  auil  allow*  *  bfM  rmlly  oJ 
«)iafriftllut|." — Miirmwj  /SM. 

•■  A  di-irnuah  rcadaliia  and  Im  riniailcnia  iiiml;  II  la  •liolBaonia  %mi  graMfnl'— 
AtkfWT  llvrlJ. 

KAJ-i*H  UAEBUKN.    Ity.Iuiis  Bkhwck  Harwood, 

ALilliur  uf  "  I^idy  Kluviii,"  Ao.     ;l  i-ula. 

■' ilt  lUiKiiul  la  •  |Kiiiar[al,  p<i:tiirii»i|a(i,  aail  «l  ths  atinn  liiua  *t*iv<>'<i* 
Wrilvr."— Al  J41WH1  GuitlU. 

"  ■•■  llic»«  lu  una<  T«idara  all)  tia  ahin  to  Oiiil  ■  Kmid  iImI  uf  KKiiiitna  ofiWr- 
toinniiHil  Ur  Jl»rw<"jl  >liuwa  CoU>lilaral>Ie  fOtlt<ll|>  lu  Ilia  Inietilluii  vr  aitntiig 
lunJoou  >«)  irrlQg  MlUkUun^  uul  lita  mj  la  !•  ■Iruoil  and  oUu."— 'An'iBMn. 

LOVE  AND  MHtAOE.     Uy  M.  BRriiAU-EuWARDS, 

Aullior  ol  ■'  Killj",'  '■  llri.Iiz"!,"  *'"       -  *('U. 
"A  alnialarir  mlD«>]  anil  baauUlBl  aUiir.  In  whir  ti  nr  know  not  nballicr  to 
adnlK  nuat  Ilk*  fklr  ludaaap*.  rlob  la  Mwil  uiU  i<nJ.I«Tellii«M  ur  Ua  aUutila 
llgaraa  motliig  b«(ur«  I  L"^.J)>a)((«Car. 

JOV.    By  May  Ckommkun,  Author  of  "Quecnw," 

"  Oraugo  Lilj,"  &r.     &  ■nA*. 

"Uha*  l'(uiuii>nll«  Laa  licre  {■ixituL'flil  a  powerful  uuiat.  ll  la  ■•  lioallkf  aiHl 
pora  aa  It  l*  alronj  Uid  otlglu*i."— UriiiiA  ^ptarUtlD  Siimiae, 

"A  poirvrfally  ■iIimq  lain  rba  plui  la  draauatic  andluDof  hantta  liiMnal 
Tbsn)  U  latuh  w  oviuimiuI  in  iltl*  HuiaL"— Jfvrmair  P**u 
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IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS.     Bj-  Edna   Ltall, 

Author  of  "  Wc  Two,"  "  Donovan,"  Ac.     Second  Edition.     3  vola. 
"In  tblR  novel  tlio  narrative  is  lDlere«tlnR.  the  chnrmcler*  are  411  irall-drmwn, 

urn)  lUe  picture  ol  the  time  la  Hplrlled  and  fairly  accnrals.'' — Athrrvrum. 

"  Tbls  la  an  Picellcnt  uoiel.  ol  a  kind  ureaie  always  parllcalarljr  iilad  to  recom- 
mend,  1l  hag  a  food  rnundatlon  of  plot  and  Incldeni.  and  a  thoronghly  noble  and 
wliolcnonio  moilTe,  a  hero  who  real !j  acta  and  sntlera  heroleallj,  two  »ery  lUoe 
hcrolnea,  and  a  good  nnmber  or  well-drawn  character!. ''—(fuardias. 

"It  ia  ImpOHBlble  lo  read  [bio  rare  and  powerTalttorywltbont  emotion.  I^tbet- 
Ically  heaullful  oa  the  Incldenta  ot  the  tale  aro.  lo  all  die  cbami  "i  anUtle  ftettlnic 
and  literary  power,  the  main  Interest  Ilea  In  IIid  conflict  of  principle  with  tempta- 
tion, and  In  the  wonderfully  tender,  yet  grand.  Ideal  ol  manhooi" — Liltmry  Worli. 

LAZAKUS  IN  LONDON.    By  F.  W.  Robinson', 

Author  of  "  Grn  nihil  other's  5Ioney,"  &o.     3  vols, 
"  ThiB  novel  la  remarkable  for  Ingenolly.  Tlsoor.  and  pathoi ;  ft  la  not  withoat 
loocbea  of  hamoor,  and  romance  hae  Retdom  prenonlod  ao  noble  and  ao  affecting 
a  piclnre  of  cooratiB  and  self fscH See  ad  that  In  wblcn  Lydta,  who  acted  the  pan 
of  mothor  to  her  two  balf-elatora,  la  the  foremost  Qgnre." — SL  Jamei'i  Oateitt. 

THE    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    COUNTRY 

DOCTOR.    Edited   l^y   Mrs.  Jobs  Kknt  Spekbib,  Author    of 
"  Godwyn's  Ordeal, '  Ac.     3  vols. 

MADAME    DE    PRESNKL.     By    E.    Frances 

POTNTEB,  Author  of  "  5Iy  Little  Lady,"  &c.     2  toIb, 

THE  SINS   OF   THE   FATHERS.     By  Henry 

Chrbhwell,  Author  of  "  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  4c.    3  vola. 

(/n  II Jill'  dtii)^.) 

ENTANGLED.    By  Miss  Fairfax  Byrrne,  Author 

ot  "  A  Fair  Country  Maid."  &c.     3  vols.     (In  June.) 

LESTER'S    SECRET.      By    Mary    Cecil    Hay, 

Author  ot  "  01(1  Myildclton'a  Money,"  Ac.  Serond  Edilimi.  3  voLt, 
"  Tbore  la  a  good  ileal  in  ihla  novel  that  ha«  a  ccrinln  faacination.   On  the  whole, 

MUi  Hay  ban  made  the  public  h«r  debtors  for  a  well-auaiained  alory.''— jtrAmorum. 
"  Thla  interealing  atory  Ih  likely  lo  be  popular  among  all  who  like  sentimental 

mystery  jnat  flavoured  with  crime." — Graphic. 

BETWIXT  MY  LOVE  AND  ME.   By  ihe  Authoe 

OF  "  A  Golden  Bar,"  "  Chriatina  North,"  Ac.     a  voln. 
"Tbia  la  emphatically  a  pleasant  book,    Cbarmlnf;  little  bite  of  description 
alwund.  and  it  Is  evidently  a  trained  artlpt  who  draws  the  life-like  character- 
portralta  of  a  gronp,  every  Individual  of  which  la  worth  atndylng." — Lilcntrn  World. 

A   SIMPLE    LIFE.     By  Lady  Hope,  Author  of 

"  Our  CoiToe-Rooui,"  "Estella,""  Ac.     3  vols. 

"  We  heartily  commend  thla  atory  Tor  Its  alugalarly  pore,  healthy,  and  reUgioos 
Xoae"—Cliur(h  Ikllt 

"On  Che  whole  tbia  novel  may  be  pronounced  In  a  high  aenae  a  pare  and  pleas- 
ant one,  and  can  in  this  as  In  other  respects  be  recommended.  "—A^uA  Qmrttrl]/ 
Reeica. 

THE  CARDICS.    By  William  George  Waters. 

3  vols. 

"As  a  sketch  ot  country  society,  thla  novel  U  worthy  of  praise.  Mr.  Waters 
writes  in  a  natural  and  pleusant  alyle." — Olobt. 

"Oneol  the  cleverest  and  atrongeet  novels  of  the  aeason.  The  atory  is  well- 
planned  and  tbonght  out,  and  contains  deacriptlve  and  dramatic  pMMgea  ot 
onmistakable  power." — ScoUman. 


nilRST&BLACKETTS  STAKD.VHD  LIBR.UIY 

OF   CHEAP    KIUnONS    OK 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS. 

ILLVSTKATKP   BT 
Sll[  JOIIH   niLHtiir,   J.   R.    MiLLAlS.    BoLMAK   tlUST.   BlItKH'  FOSIXR, 

Jniix  Lrrcn,  Joiw  TrKMirL,  -f.  I,,islktt  I'ott,  etc. 
KmU  in  R  Single  Volutnv,  with  FroDtispiece,  pric«  5s. 


T.— SAM  SLICE'S  MATURE  AND  HUMAN  KATITRS. 

"The  em  To'ntne  of  Mejan  Ilunit  atid  BiMkMt'a  SUndtnt  Ubr»rT  ot  CllM»  EdtUoil 
fnlni  «  vrrv  c<><>l  M^laBlEiit  lo  alial  wilt  iL>qIiIIm«  tM  %  rvTf  muioMBriil  anJaruklUK 
'VAluroui'l'lIiuniJi  NaMrc  l*an#  •!(  Din  hm  ol  S«tii  tUinli'R  (ritly  Mid  humoroM  pr»- 
ittKilont.  nnil  w*i|  sniliuil  lo  IIm  l*Tg«  vir*<ilB(<VD  ithlth  II  cuiaoi  fad  M  aAittia  to  lu 
yrrtmt  ommiimil  mad  ohnap  ihapo.  Tliv<  t<^'ubi«  Aniuliiam  irilb  ttiv  cruM  rvoDoaBitpd*- 
1iju«  ut  ft  cl**r.  bold  irpa  and  sai>l  jMpiir.  wiv  |HM«r,  bul  aur^suva  inerlta  ol  twIaK  wsU 
SliMLniiid  >b1  elacBoUr  bonnil.~— J/dri>'n(i  Fo*. 


IT.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEKAN. 

"The  uow  »oA  c1>Mp*r  I'lllll.'ui  ut  (}>[*  tiiUrRiiIni;  w<j:h  will  iloulitlaH  iim«I  irilk  unni 
•occnt  Jo^bn  ilallfix.  Ib«  h>nj  of  (hl»  Bonl  Mauifal  <(urr,  u  no  ardlaai7  harck  Btul 
llili  111*  litalorjt  In  no  <>n)i)iai7  IwqIi.  II  >•  a  fulUlMiflll  pBrtmU  of  a  tmn  rmiUcIdui.  uImi 
u>  tiittirn*  nvm  voWUty.  li la alao  Ilia  blaMn ut  a  kom*.  uxl  n  IbcmMiKKI;  RnKl^li  o'»>- 
Tlia  iruik  aboaiiil*  in  InetdeDi,  anil  iiimit  >>'  ibB  >nti»»  wv  lull  ol  Krspiilr  laixiruiil  Inw 
IMUiok    1(  la  •  bewk  lliat  lawwlil  reail  without  li»cvin>ii][  wii.«r  •»n1  hmim.'—.^ifciaium, 

"Thia  itiirT  U  fry  InloivallQjt  T^i'  Bttat-->iii:iaQl  t«l«r»^n  John  IlalllBi  ani)  hia  wllela 
i<«a(itKiill7  palated.  aa  are  iba  viaiare*  ol  Uiait  iloniaaiio  ilhi,  ui4  tha  ictvwIvk  up  u(  iMr 
ckUriron ;  and  Ilia  cocktIuiIou  of  ilia  l-ook  la  lj«bBll(ul  aiid  Uiuobtuif." — AliaiMKm, 


III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

nV  ELIOT  WAUnURTON. 

'■InilnwitAanI  et  lu  tsIim  aa  an  orlfltiul  lutrrativi?,  and  lla  oMtnil  atUl  iPtanolltii 
tBronuKno.  tbia  werli  !■  r«m«rliBi>lB  for  ilM  clunrlnit  |>ij*ar  and  plity  of  tmcj  wlih 
wMcIj  111  >]rM-H|>ilMi»  ■<v  mlltrtiMl  AniuiiK  lla  grraltui  ami  matt  lulliif  cliarm*  la  Ita 
mvrPni  alul  aerluW  ■I.KU  "—'i^irlirlf  fiirwtr, 

"Mr  Waihiiili.111  lias  ■•ilillV'l  llm  iin'iitiMuf  lila  iltl>.|Wf«i  Tli>  '  Ilmlillin  nf  r«M*ni 
InirV  ar*  (Inaenbad  wilh  u  tIiiiIikm  wbirit  liiv«Ma  Ikon  Willi  'licp  aihl  alililniK  IdIfi. 
rii;  wlitio  ib«  ■|lon»nilc'  ■ilinniu.-M  shlek  ibn  aawrptWug  tourlal  rii4l  irlili  til  bi* 
canrw  aiF  iiarralod  «llh  a  aplrit  wtiteB  abovl  bttw  naek  bo  aaj«y«d  Uiaao  rallafa  ((on 
lli«  DDUul  or  Biary-day  WK-'—tthtf. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

or  JUUA  KAV'A.VAtiH. 
'■■KaUMlla'lalllatKavaiiiaA'abMi  iniMUiatWt  cBoti.    Ita  eduid*'  la  cntcl«oi>  anil 

at(racIU«^  IuiiiiilU>i  1*  eiuiA  A  w><illin*iit,  •  taadarnpaa.  ar«  oowmaniUil  l>r  1>««  wliwb 
aiR  an  iii-livlilkial  »■  Ilit-T  ant  eIrsaDI,  Wb  ibi-Oht  ll»l  ftOOn  «MII*  lo  Ui  e-iiil  wnrr  wo  lo 
BpMlIj  all  lh»<iHli<-aia  toacliaa  aitil  aitraeUrv  ^iDraa«yeb  plaM  *  Xaiballe  biRli  uaong 
tiuOka  Ol  ita  claaa.'  —JIAmmmxi. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  "JOHN   ILVLIKAX,  OENTLEMAX." 

■-Tb*ao  IboDKbta  are  gaoi  anil  bamiD*  Tbrr  <■'«  tboajtbii  •*  woild  whli  wonwii  *« 
iMiib  I  iliDf  at*  much  mum  l>i  >b«  pnr]ioa*  tfctn  iliii  irraUaD*  iijjun  [lie  miAsimc  aiid  dao^k- 
teti  ol  ItditlaMl.  wfalcb  ««fa  taablonable  aotu*  t««ra  aco.  afid  lb**»  UmucIiU  aMrk  Ui« 
pi»f !«■■  ut  o|:4D[oa.  anri  lodlcata  a  klfbar  Uma  of  rJiareoUir,  aad  >  JoaMT  MittnaM  ol 
vORiaoi  pMlltab.  '—AHmummm. 

"Tlrla  airalla'il  book  la  ctiaraeUrlaad  bi  gooA  amiH^  (ood  laatr,  mod  faeliog,  and  i$ 
wrtlun  IB  u  eamMi,  [liUaBibropIc;  la  veil  ■•  prmeiiMl  tpMi.''-^frsMv  /Va 
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VL— ADAM  GILAZME  OF  K0S86KAY. 

BT  MBS.  OLIPHAST. 

■-*A'luB'rfMaM'Iak*b>n'>'Kk*aia«r*a^-ttcwti<]>u4(  is»nM  sad dflOfkt  hf  1^ 
vf8i:r*h«  pietn.'ca  id  Seottiah  lilr  uyl  tofaerj.  Tu  p>M  i>  clenctT  cwwipliralnl.  »ad 
M*n  ia  giMl  nuLly  in  Iha  dialoffae.  uid  ramsTkah^  bni:i»ae]'  ta  ika  daenpfiTS  p»- 
.•AX™.  ••  vb''  tb'*  bu  re*d  -Kar^ri-t  Ux  -~'«tv1'  v^til]  bot  b*  pnpued  to  ezpee«? 
l;g:  ifctiVfrjLM  k  -mictit^^r  nu^aet  it.:.'  in  tt«  tca^t^T  *-»e  vhich  pemJ«s  fl.  tn  !u 
feii.b.DA  'l«i;n«^  -,f  I^.a^:  a-;-!  •X/::].v\.  *£,!  ia  iSs  tn!?  winiiii'j  ;e".lerae«»  of  ita 
•Kiit.amu.  TLq  F^wjavot  aBib'>r  vfU  ^f  ■.'•  ':•  d:«  r«>«&Eu:  ■u.-Xaies  i^  Cta.naUui 
tinon  th«ir  ilecp  and  u«nt  w^rkioT*  in  tc«  b-Mrv  tai  Ibei;  b«vuifal  BunlfwftinM  in 
tlM  i-Jt,  vi  b  k  deUcacT,  ■  kwct.  uid  >  tratt  wbich  on  hsidiy  ba  nrpuMd.' — Mmmmf 


VII.— SAM  SLICES  WISE  SAWS  AHD 
HOBEBH  DTSTAKGES. 

**W«  b>T«  n'rt  -.(i*  n'fxhient  XniK-Mirm  tn  irKticJB  '.ii'  bi»k  lu  rsyitwi-jn  »  nuJfl;  Sod 
v{||  •laD'l  ■■  '•',■!>;  an  that  of  SciAi*  or  &i',atrt  a-iir'.m.  Tho  muarkabts  origiiulitT  ot 
Ita  purji'i*':.  aiid  (b«  bappy  deaeriptioa  il  aff>'!-ila  dI  Amensan  tifa  ami  manoera,  atiU  odd- 
ticofi  ibc  an)><<Kl  of  nulvenia]  ai1miratlc>n.  To  aa;  tbu  mix.-b  u  la  ut  enoai^.  thoogta  we 
niaii  jam  nivuii'in  Ibat  ihe  nev  edilim  tomu  a  pan  of  Ibe  PoM  ^hen'  Cbeap  Standard 
Lihrary.  wbich  liaii  iDcliiilnl  r^ime  ol  the  Tery  b(«i  tpecimana  of  lif  hi  liiAninre  tlwl  ever 
tuiTe  tttea  wntien."— JfuMqiwr. 


.  VIII.— CABDIKAL  WISEMAN'S  BECOILECTIOKS 
OP  THE  LAST  FOUB  POPES. 

~  A  plcti>rf-v)Ofi  hook  on  Rome  aod  Ita  ee>:'«Bla»lical  aoverelgna.  by  an  ploqnent  Soman 
r'alhiilic  Canltnal  WiKinan  ban  here  treatfda  F|>#i:ial  mihject  vilb  ao  nmcti  (ceneralii; 
anil  X''"^^^^y  lii'l  '>'■  m-'iUectiOQii  trill  eiC'!l«  no  il:-[#«lin|t  ui  Ibixe  who  ai»  moat  con- 
iH^iciidiiuily  oppijaed  Ui  every  idea  ul  bumiLD  infalUtiiljij  rrpreBcmed  in  Papal  dODunatiun.'' 


IX.— A  LITE  FOB  A  LIFE. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OK   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Wa  am  alw>;B  glad  to  welcome  Mra.  Cralk.  Sbe  writea  from  her  own  convk- 
lloua.  aiirl  "he  ban  ihe  power  DOl  only  to  cODtei'e  clearly  what  il  la  Ibat  abe  wiabea  w 
(■ay,  but  lo  Bipreaa  it  !□  lanfttiage  eUecliTC  and  v igorooa.  In  '  A  Lite  for  a  Life  '  abe  is 
funnnate  In  a  Rood  aubje^t,  and  ahe  haa  prodoced  a  work  of  atroug  elTecL  The 
rewlnr,  hutiiiK  road  the  liook  tbrougli  tor  the  atury.  will  lie  apt  (it  ha  be  at  our  per. 
HUaaloti)  to  reiuru  anil  ra:id  again  Diauy  P&Rea  and  pasaagea  with  greaier  pleaaars 
Ihun  uu  a  Jlmt  perusal.  The  whole  book  li  replete  with  a  gracefal,  tender  deli- 
irauy :  and,  la  addition  U>  lla  otber  merila,  U  la  written  in  good  careful  Engllah." — 
A  thnvtwiu 

••'  A  Life  for  a  Lire '  In  a  book  of  a  high  claim  The  character!  are  depicted  wlih  k 
maalnrly  band;  the  eventa  are  dramatically  aet  forth:  tbo  deacripUona  of  acenery  ami 
■kelchea  of  Hi>clely  are  admirably  pconeil ;  niorooTPr,  the  work  baa  an  ohjecl — a  clearly 
dulliied  inonil — tnuHt  poetically,  ntuat  beaulilolly  drawn,  and  through  all  Ib^re  is  that 
iiir<jnK,  rBllocilvo  iinnd  vlalble  whicb  layi  bare  the  bmuan  heart  and  human  mind  to  ibe 
very  cora.'— J/wninif  Fotl. 


X.— THE  OLD  COUET  SUBUEB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  hook  which  hki  afforded  na  no  alight  gratlBcatlon." — Athrrmm. 

"  l-'rom  (be  miitare  of  deacrlplloD,  anecdote,  biography,  and  crltlclam,  thia  book  la  very 
pkaHaiit  reading.''— /(preluWr, 

"  A  mora  agreeable  and  eoiertalulng  book  hM  not  been  pnbllibed  ainee  Boiwell  pro- 
duced hia  ramliiUcencea  of  JotuHoa"— Dtwrtvr. 
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XI.— UABQABET  AND  EER  B&ISEBUAIOS. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TBE  VALLBV  OP  A  HaXDRRl)  FIBKS." 

'■  We  mconoMtKl  •!'  «^  •r*  In  trnnh  of  •  rHstaatlni  wiMl  lo  rawl  tWa  wark  fW 
i)i(-inMil*M  Thay  will  And  It  well  worib  Ihclr  akll*  Tk*ni  ■(«  k  (rMlokM*  ud  orMn 
■llir  ahMI1tqntt««t>*niilnr.  »Mllh*ia  Nt  ■  twnalri  nnM«nM«  !■  tb*  umuimi  teuef 

tmiiliiiaul  &T11I  Incldeol  v&icb  M  no)  orton  rtntDX"— 4U»«iinv 


XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  031.  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SUCK. 

"ApeosKtrbMemt  iituhei  to  •k»(j>faM  ot  mIooUI  ur^  and  r««i)n«  muM  not  h>*«  ■ 
ufarpildaUiui  Iha  tahntivl  nnlliorof  Ihia  iTMfc,  «'l^  ^r  •  P^lili'n""'f  halt  ■  rtnilvir, 
bu pr«oUo*Uj cmpo4  IM habiu,  mannank  an-l  ■        '      <   :  le  As. 

•crllMii    All  wbio  wlib  to  form  a  r*lr  htna  irf  Iba  <Ii  ":  .  .  •  ovm 

omuitnr.  noltlEo  Cutflasd  Is  Moav  rwpwu^  i*l  Uko  ■'     ■  ,  >  ■.^^-— 


XIII.— DAEIEN;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBLTRTOy. 

-Tliia  iMt  pradsetMB  or  tbo  Hlbor  ol  ■tUaCivMMU  i.n4  tb*  (>««•'  bu  ibi  mbo 
Atamuiia  or  ■  TW7  «M0  papolarilj.     It  will  ploBaaUn  iboustnda'— ClniK 

"  EHi>t  WkrtMirun'i  uUiW  Uil  pradooUva  gwtia  N  kuply  •UBpUIMd  Ul  lbs  [MMMt 
botilL  Ta  ban  MMam  inatirlih  may  iratk  In  whlcb  Uw  naljllM  of  fclaloijr  mai  111* 
poeuy  of  QottoB  wnt  mom  luppIlT  inwrrotMi '— yilwtnrtnl  Jan. 


XrV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BKRSAtlD  BURKE,  Ul^STER  KIMU  OF  ARMS. 

"II«rM«!Rip'ia>nilalapnk«  ti>a  hlghlT  tUii  mott  InlrrpitlDe  li^ih,  wlialbrr  wn  nhmM 
h*T«mcaril  ioiIa«mill*ot  plan  or  <lannll«ridal(«ii  atni-tiiloa,     II  o>(hi   i 
ut>  *rnr/  •lrairlrie>rOc)nl  labia.     Ilcta  jim  h^ic  neArlr  flilr  D*|itl«sllii|t  muwri 

iilth  vlalltlirir  li.i««vi(  |irvaar««l  la  BiidlmiiiUbivl  pMKamntrf,  koA  any  uik-  l 

n  bair  an  baur.     It  is  vol  Ibo  Ikui  ul  lli'ir  mania  tb«t  tba  rumanHM  an  (.in".l.-'l  •••i  t.rl 

— 1>[  nliaLKilMit  bMbMflhuilKldownror  traik  tjitag  trail lllou-aiid  ib*  noUM* 
uF  rMLllii  fur  auaada  tb*  niBMSCa  of  IIciiom-"    MratJard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  HORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OUPKANT. 

"W»  h>T»  hAd  fivi|D»nl  c^ponaRlIlM  of  Goniin*urltaE  Mfuurk  Ilur-t  and  RIacAall'a 
Mantliril  Iilbrarj.  Kiii  nMinaaa  clamn^e.  aod  iIisiKn'inMi  iii»  *>>iiinifj>  Iq  ihia  tartri 
aurfiaa*  uirlblouf  «illi  whiiJl  «i«  aiw  liiuiliar  '  Ttia  Ldnl  o<  Ni>rlnir  v|l1  fallf  aiwteui 
lavaathor'a  M|tli  ikiiuULIuu  Tha  raaiUr  tacuiint  no  IrvMQ  Ont  to  J*M  wllb  M  MarKT 
ul  ajmpalby  thni  De*er  IUbl'  — j!ii»4«y  fUuo. 

■■*Tb*  I«lnl  (rF  Nurlaw  la  voiihf  irf  th*  aalhor'a  n>putalioa.  It  l#  QBf  0(  ikt  iftfUl 
ftiijalallo  of  iDodera  DOTeLa  ' — Otttritr. 


XVL— THE  ENOLI8HW0MAN  IN  ITALY. 
BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON*. 

**Uni  Dntlloa  bad  opponauUlM  wbioli  nmljr  fall  to  Ulo  lol«r  amunnof  beasmlnc 
•rqiHtnlfd  oltb  tb«  iauet  life  and  babUa  of  a  pad  of  tb«  I  lallan  panlnittla  aiilcb  la  lb* 
■tary  aaDiraot  U«  net^viial  «tuil  Wa  ran  pnia*  liar  rwtorauaM U  biMrwdM, alMXi^ 
t«niUd,  Mid  full  at  oppoltnnn  \aatntcUc-^'—Tht  nnum 

"  Urm  GratioD'a  honk  M  iiiiwiy.  lita-likt^  anit  (or  arerr  naaon  M  ta  rMOnawndad.  It 
la  IDl(aNnl*  10  cJow  thr  boob  vUliDnt  Ilklnx  tba  wni*r  aa  vail  aa  Iba  aobJaeL  7^  wm* 
laaagac'nf,  bacauaaraal.'— jlUbiwin. 
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XVIL— NOTHnfG  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN'  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"■Nottalag  New'dlaplsri  tl\  tboie  laperlor  merila  which  hkTs  nudo  'J^in  ftm.^t^^ 
ooa  of  the  man  popaUr  woA*  of  th«  <)»;.    Thera  ts  •  force  uid  tnthfaluBa*  kboat  Umbq 
uIm  wbicli  BUtn  tliem  m  Um  prodDetioo  o(  no  ordiiikr;  mind,  and  we  MwdlaUj-  reoom^ 
DMnd  lh«ni  h)  the  pernaftl  ot  all  loTan  of  tIcUau.''— iforniMp  Awt 


XVIIL— LIFE  OF  JEAHWE  D'ALBEET,  ftTTEEK  OF 
NAVAABE. 

BY    MISS  FKEEtt. 

"We  haT«  read  thin  hook  witb  greitt  plsnaure.  uid  ha  to  uu  lieiitatioii  io  rectnniiMnding 
It  to  RDnorel  (leruial.  It  reflects  ibe  lji|{bFRt  credit  on  Ibe  iiidulry  and  ability  ot  Mls« 
I'roer.  Nothiuj;  can  bo  more  loLartatlng  ibun  lier  siory  of  Ibe  1l(e  of  Jeaiuie  D'AIbrat, 
and  the  narmtlTe  Ik  ai  truitworib;  aa  it  Is  altracllTS." — Itoniitg  Po*L 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OP  A  HTnfDBED  FIBES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESJLUDS." 

"  ir  uked  lo  olaitif;  thig  work,  we  ibonld  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax '  and 
'The  (;ailona'  " — SUindnrd. 
"  The  spirit  Id  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reQned  and  good." — Athaunm. 
"  This  is  In  eTery  sense  a  charming  noTeL" — ilatengtr. 


XX.— THE  EOMANCE  OP  THE  FOEITM;  OE,  KAEEATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FEOM  COUEXS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  atlractlTB  book  will  be  pprased  with  much  Intarest.  It  cootains  a  great  Tariety 
of  slncular  aud  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bvll. 

"A  work  of  altigalur  Interest,  whiuh  can  never  fail  lo  cbarm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
RtlentloiL  The  preoont  cheap  and  elegant  edition  Indadea  the  tme  story  of  the  Oollces 
Bawn  "~Iltmtrvleii  Saei. 


XXI.— ADifeLE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH- 

"'AdMn'  li  the  best  work  wo  have  read  byUlsB  Kavanagb;  it  is  a  charming  itcry, 
full  of  delicate  character-pain  tlDg.  The  in  (ereat  kindled  in  the  tiret  chapter  bams  brightly 
lij  Ibe  nloae." — Atlmirum 

''Adi'le'  will  tally  aunlain  the  repntation  ot  MIbb  Earanagh.  high  as  it  already  ranka" 
_./o/in  Byll. 

"'Adble'  Is  a  loTe-atory  ot  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  s  a  very  clever 
novel" — Datlj/  Stict. 


XXII.— STTTDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Thsee  'StuiHes' are  tnithfal  and  vivid  plctares  of  llle  often  eameiit,  always  tall  o.  right 
fi'eling,  and  occaelonaUy  ll([bt*npd  by  louche*  of  quiet,  gonial  humonr.  The  volome  Ih  re- 
mark nhle  for  lb  ought.  Round  bbdik',  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  lyoipatbetic  feeling 
tor  all  ihlngB  good  and  besutilal." — iivmiiig  /*ai(. 

'■These  "Siodtes  from  Lite"  are  rerosrkable  for  gmphlc  power  »od  obnervslion.  The 
book  wll!  not  diminish  the  repntation  of  the  accompllsiied  author."— iSa(iirda|r  Atnnr. 
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XXIII.— GBANDMOTHEB'S  MOITEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"W«  cotnniaDd  'Qrandmotfaer'a  Honey'  to  readsn  In  seirch  of  •  ftood  norel.  Th« 
cbruscloni  are  true  Ui  buroaa  Dfttare,  uiil  the  ttoij  la  Interaetlng.'' — Aillt'tilum, 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABDITT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-n-sd ;  lit  for  the  Htady  aa  well  as  Ibe  dnwIng-rooD)  bible  tnd 

tho  clrcnlMtliig  lilirary." — Lnnfet. 

••  Tbiii  111  a  iileiutont  biioii  (or  the  flreslrie  Beitmn.  and  [or  tlie  Hsaalde  Roaaon.  Ur.  Jeaffnt- 
Kon  him.  out  tit  bunilreilH  of  volumcH.  collecleil  tliouFanda  u[  goml  tbing*.  wlilioit  thembi 
iniiHi  that  itppeiirH  in  pHiit  For  the  llntL  llmo,  a.ad  wblcb,  of  cuurao,  (fiTeit  lacreiuieil  valua 
In  tbia  very  reiiiLiblo  buok.'' — .UArnnuin. 


XXVI.— MISTBESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HAUFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wbolesome  book,  gnu:erall;  written,  and  aa  pteuant  to  read  aa  It  la  Inatrac- 
tlTO, ' " — Alhrairum. 

"A  cbarming  tale,  ebartnlngly  lold." — Slaadar'L 

"All  lovsrs  ot  &  good  noTol  trill  ball  wiib  delight  another  of  Un,  Cnlk'i  ohArmInc 
■torlea. "— yoAn  BslL 


XXVIL— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

DT  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"*Lo«t  and^ared'  will  be  road  wltb  eager  Inlereit  by  tboae  who  lore  •  toncblog  atoiy 

It  Is  a  vigoroQB  noTSl."— TVrnM. 

"Tbte  story  ia  animntcil,  full  of  excltlog  situation  a  and  atlrrbe  Inddanta.  Tbe  cbarao- 
era  are  dohiip>.ted  ntlb  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  theae  eleioenUi  ol  a  good  novel, 
bero  IB  that  iudeflnable  cbann  with  which  true  genius  inveeta  all  It  tuucbei.'' — Dailf  Kan. 


XXVIII.— LES  KISEBABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Lea  Mlserables'  do  not  merely  conalst  In  the  conception  or  It  u  s 
whole  ;  it  abound'  wlib  detaiie  of  uDequulled  lieuaiy  U.  Victor  Hugo  baa  atamped  upon 
every  page  the  hallmark  of  genlns." — Qaarlerif  Bgtiea. 


XXIX.— BAEBABA'S  HISTOEY 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

>'  It  la  not  often  thai  we  light  upoo  a  Dovel  or  so  mncb  merit  and  intere*  ai 
'  Barbara'*  lIlBtory.'  It  U  a  work  coniiplciioaB  for  losle  and  literary  cnltnrev  It  Is  a  >'er; 
groccfnl  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-moQaged  atory.  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
Bantimentt  eipreaBod  wltb  an  eiquiaile  elocution.  1'be  dlaloguea  eepecially  aparkle  wltb 
repartee.  It  Ib  a  book  wblch  the  world  will  like.  ThU  In  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  eg  we  Intend  It." — TKt  TiiMt. 
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I  XXV.— NO    CHTTBCH. 

I  BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON.                                                      | 

\  •'  We  odvlBn  all  wbo  have  the  opportimity  to  read  this  book.    It  la  ireU  worth  the 

1  eluiy."—Athnuriim.                                                                                                                             \ 

I  "  A  work  ol  great  origtoallty,  merit,  and  power."— 5fand3n£ 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWAED  mVIlfG. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

■*  A  im^  ^•ook  on  t  moat  InterentlDR  Atta«."—Timrt. 

"A  irnlf  lataremliiR  *dJ  moat  ■ITai; ting  mpmolr.  •IrrinK'a  Llfe'cntcht  tohftva  a  niche 
is  fTtry  iialiery  oF  rslEfrioas  biography.  Tbere  are  (ew  IItci  Itakt  will  bo  fuller  or  In- 
■[nii'tioii,  lulereil.  and  cousolutiun."— ,£ii(iiritiiy  /trrb'ir. 


XXXr.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ".IANITA'S  CROSS." 

"Tfilt  TiflToI  ill  the  work  of  nni<  w1ii>  piiiia(>ii>e»  n  crfat  tnleni  for  writing,  it*  well  as 
MiB'iionr-p^nd  kucwifilKi' of  ihn  ttiii.a.     TliP  whule  l«'Ol(  ii  worlli  nwrtiuK." — AthrmrHia. 

'■'SL  01*  ra'"'  Ixiiuiii;"  to  a.  Mly  unler  ot  lli;ll<>ii.  Il  la  a  fcooil  noreL  but  it  fa  KniiK-iliitie 
innnv  Ii  I"  wHtlpn  with  iiti(lHff:iii(.'  n'lilily.  niid  it  in  nit  evpn  an  ii  In  clpvor.  The  autLur 
11**  doliTuJimil  to  du  nolbiiii'  hlniii  ur  llif  lioit,  ami  Im-'  xucoewleil"' — iltirniiiy  Putt. 


XXXir.— SAM  SLICKS  TRAITS  OF  AMEEICAN  HUMOUR 

•■Ilip  whom  you  Trill  iiilii  llii<  liitlpry  <i(  taw.  j-iiuare  luro  In  draw  onl  n  prlzfl.    These 
Traits '  oxbilili  moHi  lucuaiififul:)'  tlie  liro^td  iiHliuuul  Ttiaturcs  uf  American  humuur." — /"oit. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN'  HALIFAX,  GESTLEMAX." 

"A  tnore  cbanninn  Rtciry  has  ruce'y  bpcii  wrilten.  Il  ii  &  nholce  gift  to  be  abio  Ihnn  tn 
rmiliT  hlimaii  tiaturo  hu  truly,  to  ponalrata  its  di'jitliB  with  auufa  a  iiearchiDg  sagacity,  anil 
to  iljiimiuatB  them  with  a  radlanci'  »u  vnniieiilly  ibe  writer's  own."— Tiimi. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GKORGK  .MAC  DON'ALD,  LL.D. 

"No  nccoont  of  this  «tory  would  pivp  iiny  iilci  of  the  profound  inioreit  that  (Mrradps 
Ihi- work  Iruiii  ibi-  llrM  yigv  lii  ibu  ln^u"— .ifAm.i nni 

■■  A  [iiivfi  -'f  II 111'. '11 1111(111  nioriL  Sir  Walter  Soott  Siild  hs  would  artiiaa  no  man  lo  try 
10  ri'i'd  'Cliiriioa  ll;irluivo '  out  louil  iu  coiiipiiny  il  be  wiHhfii  lo  ko-p  his  chancier  li>r 
nianly  Buin'rioniy  to  tcara.  We  tamy  ■  gfn.i.l  ni;iny  liiirleni'il  oM  nuwl-reiidiTB  will  tep, 
a  risl'il! '"  '''^  tUrutit  an  they  (olk'W  tha  funuuea  of  Aleo  and  Auuiu." — I'M  Mall  Qaietlt. 

XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'Arn<'"' '"  ftiovel  "upcrior  to  any  of  Mim  Oliphanfs  former  voTkiC'—Alhrn/rum. 

"MrK.  Ullpliiiiil  if  one  ut  the  most  Siliuirable  of  our  novrlisiK.  In  bet  works  thero 
are  alwiiyii  to  be  fuuud  hlf:b  priiK'ii'lo.  gootl  liidtf.  i<i'iisp,  aiul  rellnfiaenc.  -Aiinei'  is 
■  glory  whOBU  iMlbciiii  beanty  will  ajipeal  irrenL-dihly  to  all  reaJi'rB,'— J/uraiH!/  i'M. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEM.VN." 

•'Few  men  nnd  no  women  will  road  'A  Noblo  Lite'  without  fooling  themaelTes  the 

lietler  tor  Ibn  efrurl."  — ."iyji  .'(.id/r. 

"  A  iH'iiutifully  Kiiit.ii  iiikI  louehlnn  tale.     It  Ib  n  niiblo  book." — Homing  Poit, 

"'A  Nol>li'  l.ilo'  in  reniHrkable  tur  iho  blj^h  ty])i-i!  of  tliaraelcr  it  preaenta,  ami  tho 

skill  wilh  wblcb  Ibcy  aro  maJo  to  work  uul  u  story  ot  powertui  and  palhelic  in^o^e^t.'■ 

^JMiUf  .V«rt 

XXXVII  —NEW  AMERICA. 
BY  ^y.  HEinVORTH  dixox. 

■'A  TC17  Interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  tbougbt  fully  and  well' — TVinn. 
"We  recommcDil  «vvryunfl  wbo   leele  any  interest  in   bmiiaa   nature   to  reixl  Mr. 
OUob'»  jwj  lutorestlDg  book."— i^'uluniui)  li^dtit. 
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XXXVIII.— EOBERT  PALCONEE. 

BY  OEOKGE  JIAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  'Ilobert  P*lci>n«r '  U  a  work  brimful  of  life  •nd  humior  •ad  of  the  ilonw"'  hnmsn 
internKt.  It  i»  a  book  tu  lio  rotumod  ti>  ufiain  nnd  iiK'kla  for  llio  iSeep  utiii  wMruli-iij 
kaow:iHl|{e  It  oviui^^i  uf  Imiii^D  ibou^bm  ilu.I  faeliii^it." — AllieitiruiiL 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Thn  WDmAD'fi  KIni'dom '.RuoUlns  the  suthar's  ropulatjon  as  a  writer  ol  the  pnren' 
and  Dohle^t  khid  of  il'imt^iitlc  HtorieH  "^^Athrn't-uii^ 

"'Tlie  W:i'UAn'a  KinKdum  '  in  remiirkaljle  fur  in  romantic  <ntnr«Hl.  Thn  nhitractnrg  iirs 
iHiiHlPrpiecM.     Eilu.i  m  wurlliy  of  tho  hiLud  tbut  Jr«w  Jnhn  Hjillrm." — Uormny  /'oit. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GF.ORUE  WEBDE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  rany.  wstl-wrltten.  and  orlglnul  nnrel    Tbe  intorajt  aever  Qagi.    The  irhole  work 
xpurkieB  with  wll  and  humuur" — <iiiarlerly  Rttinc. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBEOD. 

BY  GEORGE    MAC    DONALD,   LL.D. 

"  \  novnl  which  la  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.     It  wilt  attr.ict  the  highest  clikai  of 
romlo  r*  " — Timei. 


XLII.— A  BEAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  oarnimtly  recomniettd  this  nnvel.  It  la  a  gppcial  and  worthy  upM^imeo  of  tho 
anthur'N  nini.irkiiblo  powers.     The  reader'*  atientlno  never  for  il  moiiiniit  liana  ■■—/•(«(. 

■■■A  llmrt-  Ijidy'  Ihuroiighly  rlvete  the  unmlnKli-d  iiym|iftlhy  of  the  miuliT,  aud  ber 
lilslory  duaerroa  lu  stand  lurumoKt  amouK  thu  anibor's  works." — Ihtilii  TclpjnipA. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN, 

"  A  Tery  p'eaaant.  healthy  nlnry,  w^U  and  artisllrnlly  told  The  book  la  nnre  ot  a  wide 
circle  of  readcra.    The  ibaracier  ol  llatmah  Ix  ooe  of  rare  lietatf."—SlaailanL 

••  A  powari  ul  novel  uf  anolnl  and  dunicatic  life.  One  of  tbe  most  suucctarul  ollorti  or  a 
RiiccoBJirul  nuve^int.'"— Oui'y  Seat. 


XUV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  Thta  la  one  of  the  moat  amnKing  bookii  that  wo  ever  read." — Stmilard. 
"  'The  AmcricJina  at  Hume*  will  out  be  leas  popular  iban  any  ol  Jiiilge  Halllhuiton'a 
prevluos  wurka" — Homing  Pott. 

XLV.— THE  TINKIND  WOED. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Thane  Biorlea  are  Rcms  of  nfirrailve.  Indeed,  aome  of  thi'm,  In  their  tonchlnj;  (trace 
ftnd  hinlpMi-it)',  M-eiii  lo  ua  lu  poHHeHo  a  cbann  even  Ix^yond  tlio  authuresa'a  moi-t  popular 
imvelii.  Uf  none  of  them  cau  ihlx  bo  aaid  mure  empballcally  tnan  of  ibnl  whLh  opens  the 
aeriea,  'The  Unlilad  Wont'  It  la  wonderful  to  see  the  imaKinatlTn  power  dtapliLyed  la 
tlie  few  delicate  toucbos  by  wblub  tbla  successful  loTs-stoiy  is  iiKeiched  oqL" — Tht  Sdn. 
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XLVL— A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OUPHANT, 
*"A  Bom  In  Jane'  !■  u  pretty  ma  IM  title.    Tbs  atoiTl>  one  ot  the  belt  tnA  most 
ttmdlliig  which  we  owe  to  the  ladaatrjr  mi  t«lent  ot  Un.  Ollphanl,  ud  nuy  hold  Iti  owd 
with  e»on  •  The  Chroniolee  o(  Cdrilogford."  "—Tima. 


XLVII.— MT  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FELVNCES  POYNTER. 
"This  Htory  preiieiits  «  namber  oF  livid  and  vary  ch*riiiliig  plctarBK     Indeed,  the  whole 
bonk  i«  charmftig.    It  In  lateresting  In  both  charMter  and  itory,  uid  thoruagtlly  KOmi  ut 
ItH  kiui!."— .*i(Hida*  JltriciF. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  M  Its.  OLIPUANT. 

"Thin  luE  'Chronicle  of  C»r.iu|[forJ '  nut  raurely  iikea  riinlt  fulrly  healdo  the  rtrnt 
wlilch  Introilniiid  a*  to  'S>ilain  (.'h>i))el,'  but  aarpitiBes  iill  tho  latermediuto  reuunU. 
I'JiLutie,  Juuior,  herself  la  tulmlmbly  driiwn." — Acadtmj/. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  UUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  or  remarkable  merit  and  Intereac.  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  KngiUh  history  o[  Marie  Autuinelie."— j^wclotor. 


L.-~8IB  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

■ '  Sir  Olhhlo '  Id  »  book  of  (ten I aa' ■—/•««  Mall  OaiHU. 
'  This  boob  hiia  puwer,  pallius,  and  UumCiur. " — Alheuiram. 


LI.— YOTTNG  JIRS.  JAEDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Toitnfc  Mrs.  Janllna'  la  a  pretty  atory.  wrilteu  En  pure  Enf;11»h." — TVir  TVinci 
'There  U  much  goixl  Feeliug  in  this  book.    It  Ih  ))lea~uiDi  anu  wholeauma."— ^tAntrrHm. 


LIT.— LOED  BRACKENBITEY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  iit«ry.  The  author  has  well  conceiveil  the  purpose  of  hlKh-ctSRa 
novei-wriiluK.  and  Hucc«cded  in  uo  iiinali  messure  Id  ailaialnK  it.  Tbcro  la  plenty  of 
variety,  ohiM^rful  dlulogui^,  and  general '  verve'  In  the  book." — Al/ienmuDL 


Lin.-IT  WAS  A  LOVEE  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In  '  U  wai  a  Lover  and  his  Lisa,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Olipbant  eiceedinftly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  aocund  lime,  wore  It  only  for  the  aahe  of  one  ancient  Scottiiih  apiuBler, 
who  Ih  iienrly  the  counterpart  ol  the  admfrablo  Mrs.  Margaret  Uuittitiid''— rini«. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POETS  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  JoatTroBon  cornea  forward  with  a  narrafive  wnlch  munt  take  •  very  importanl 
plnco  In  Byronlc  literature ;  and  It  nmy  renBuuably  be  auliclpaled  that  thin  Imuk  will  be 
regarded  with  d(wp  luierfKt  by  all  wtio  are  coDcerni<d  in  the  works  und  the  binio  ui  thin 
lireal  EngllBb  noeL" — Tlir  Tinift. 

Ifi 


